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Peaches destroyed by Frost, Ifl6 

Peach Trees, cnri on, 309 

— — to destroy worm in, 13^ 

Pears and Pear Trees, notes on, 36 

— best for market. 371 

— Dwarf, for marketing, 341 

— high price for Winter, 330 

— large, 79 

— notices of new, 36, 43, 77 

— Rosiiezer, 374 

— Seedlings, blight in, 186 

— tested at Boston, 48 

Pear Trees, blight in, 255 

— — best ror quince stocks, 374 

— — double working, 110 

— — forms of, 41 

— — notes on, ■ 36 

— — on Quince stocks, 100 

— — productive, 133 

— — profitable. 373 

— — pyramidal, how trained, 10 

— — results of manure on, 341 

— — transplanting in summer, .... 77 
Peas, to raise early, 91 

— and beans, hittening qualities of,. . 106 

Pennsylvania, farming in, 48 

PenotMcot Hort. Society, 60 

PERIODICALS:— 

American Veterinary Journal,. . 57, 294 

Boston Cultivator, 123 

Country Gentleman, 388, 308, 393 

Farmers' Monthly visitor, 187 

— Journal, 926 

Farmer and Artisan, 936 

Graham's Ma^izine, 76, 108, 958, 390, 387 

Green Mountain Farmer, 187 

Harper's Magazine, 57, 76, 118, 133, 103 

280, 390, 387 
Intcmaiional Magazine, 67, 76, 119, 133 

Jefferson Farmer, 836 

Journal of U. S. Ag. Society, 399 

Kentucky Cultivator, ., 
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Rabbits, Fancy Lop-eared, 84, 354 

— ffiiawinf of, 314, 403 

Ram, HydrmuTic, 9 

— — improved, 27 

Ratpbeny cuiltare, profit of,. 306 

Reapers, Atkiti's, 314 

— Burrall't, 313 

— Daiiford'f, 314 

— Deiwmore-a, 314 

— Denton's, 323 

— Hussey's, 46, 254, 313 

— McCormick's, 2S, 46, 2S0, 355, 407, 412 
~ Manny's, 314 

— notices of, 31, 314 

— trial of in England, 46 

— — at Geneva, 313 

— Seymour It Morgan's, 314 

— sales of in Elngland. 321 

Reaping machines, remarks ou, 3B0 

— in Enf^land, 389 

Rhubarb, leaves of poisonous, 319 

Riding match 388 

Roads, importance of dry, 136 

Roofs, paint for, 6 

Roots, length of, 133, 311 

Rose bug, description of, 100 

— Insects, 300 

Roses, best sorts, 143 

— Hybrid perpetual, 188, 400 

— Litis of, 77 

— Moss, 403 

— select list of, 277 

-*- wintering tender, 246 

Rural Axioms, 131 

Ruia Baga, culture of,« 218 

— — heavy crop of, 2S5 

Rycj premium crops, 68, 90 



Salt, as food for plants, 15 

— as a manure, IfiO 

Sandwhich Islands, agriculture of,. 206, 241 
Saw, cross-cut, worked by horse power, 21 

Saw Mill, Page's jwrtablc, 73 

St. Lawrence Ag. Society, 119 

School House, design for, 75 

Science, iis effects on agriculture, 113 

— of Agriculture, 137 

Scientific Agriculture, 365 

Seed, ndvaiUBges of change of, 339 

Seeds, Frozen, ; • • 132 

— number of in a given weight, 13 

— to preserve pure, 122 

Shade trees, remarks on, 373 

Serpents, nature of, • 59 

.*5ewing Machines, 36:1 

SHKEP— Average priiduct of wool,. . . . 2S3 

Black.fnoed Scotch 17 

French Merinos. Mr. Rotch's, 90 

— — foundation of, 240 

^ _ Mr. Jewett*s,. . . 184, 194, 3l6 
_ — Mr. CampbelPs, . . . 251, 2^3 

_ _ Rambouillet, 275 

... — notice of, 289 

Foot Rot hi 151 

Heavy and Light wooled, eo 

Husbandry, 377 

~- in Michigan 270 

— on the Pirairiet, 214 

In Pennsylvania, 50 

Improvement of our eommon, 367 

Jarkeuifor 186 

Large fleeces of, 363 

I#eicesier, 145 

Mr. Avery's 186, 226 

Number in United States, 2P3 

— in New- York, 367 

poifoned by peach leaves, 12 

Remarks on, 185 

South Dowi, 80 

Silesian Mernio 281 

Shearing, Mr. Bingham's, 274 

Smearing, 376 

Shepherd's dog, 50 

Silk, domestic, 389 

Slugs, Cherry, 13 

Soap, Crane's patent, 74 

Soils, Aiulysis of, 345 

— pulverization of, 13, 345 

Solar System, table of, 3 

Starch, to make Corn, ••.... 289 

State and County Fairs, 379 

Steam, cultivation by, »• . 83 

— Engine for farm work, 200 

Stock, food for sick, 151 

— hard mouth for, • • . 72 

— regular feeding, ••.... 20 

— thelterfor foiieoing, 56 



Ptriodieals :^ 

Little's [.ivinff age, 118, 132, 224, 289, 3S7 

New Englaua Cultivator, 187 

New York Parmer, 187 

Northern Farmer, 1S7 

Ohio Farmer, 187 

The Horiiculiurist. 255, 311 

The New Era, 260 

The New Englander 320 

The Plow, 187 

Tbfc Wool Grower, 200 

Philosopher's Stone, 16 

Phosphate of Lime, 57 

Planets, rising and setting of, 2 

— phenomena of for 1332, 2 

Planting, successful prepress in, 375 

Plants, eaten by different aninuUs, 26 

— diseases of, 386 

— hou.ie, care of in winter, 372 

— ii^ured by winterj 246 

— supports for climbing, 26 

Plaster on wheat, 389 

Platinus reviewed, 211, 217 

Plowing, deep, 250, 380 

— headlands, 122 

— imponance of frequent, 155 

— necessity for deep, 33, 101 

— subsoil 50 

— straight, 21 

Plow for draining, 355 

Ptows^ang, 315 

— Fowler's Draining, 382 

-— Michigan sod and subsoil, 9 

— - Old and new, 17 

— should pulverize tlie soil, 83 

Plums, Lombard. 31 1 

— at the South, 373 

— remarks on different varieties,.. .. 106 
Plum trees, black rust on, 189, 27S 

— — best for light soils, 387 

— — bisects on, 121,258 

— — knots on, remedy for, 12^ 386 

POETRY— A Domestic Picture 59 

Forest Musings 320 

The Home of Tasle, 403 

The Old Mill, 223 

The Plow 339 

PomolOgical Cong^ress at Philadelphia,. . 342 
•— convention in Illinois, l,*)! 

— meetings in Utica, 340 

Pork, salting for summer use, 56 

Potash for manure fiS 

POTATOES— culture of, 115, 175 

Blight in, 379 

Disease ui, investigations relating to, 350 

355 

From seed, 67 

Grown with corn, ipi 

Mulching, 140 

Prospects of crop, 296 

Rot m 153, 176, 350, 355 

Stone Hill, 58 

Sweet, analysis of, 132 

Grown in Illinois 133 

Varieties sulgect to rot, 104 

POULTRY: 

Care of in winter, 12 

Confined to fatten, 122 

Cross between common and Musk 

Ducks, 321 

Dorkings, 387 

Ducks, nrofiis of raising, lis 

Establishment, large, 385 

Fancy and common, 2-10 

House^ 207 

Inquiries about, 286 

Management of, .... : 182 

Manner of feeding 223 

Ornamental, Mr. Giles', 63 

Profitable, 154 

Soles of in Boston, 370 

Show at Boston, 54 

— ni Cincinnati, • • 122 

Should not roost in horse stables,. . . 213 

Turkeys, expense of raising, 207 

To keep lice from, 220 

Varieties and management of, 305 

Poverty and Procrastination, 306 

Prairie Farminir 67 

— dairy business on, 85 

Prunhig Fruit Trees, 402 

— and GraAing Shears, 172 

— Autumn, 251 

— Summer, 246 

Punctuality, importance of, 155 

Puuiam County, crops in, 00 



Quack Grass, to destroy, 100 

QuiucM sahfoTi 956 



Slock, stall fee«ling,. 58 

Stone, machine for picking, 318 

Stoves, Frniiklin Coal, S 

Snaining after large 6tiiiemeiiia, Iga 

8lrawb«i ries ai Rochester, 277 

— analysis of, : IfCI 

— — correction of, 25»i 

— culture of, 206 

— English 341 

— five best sorts, 143 

— notes on, 308 

— raising seedlings, 375 

— profits of, 345 

— productiveneas of, 946, 401 

— Rival Hudson, 311 

— Iransplaniing, 77 

— treatment ctui blossom, 174 

— wintering, 375 

Stump Puller, Stewart's Patent, 27 

Striped Bugs, to destroy, 3S1 

Style, new, when adopted, 3 

Superphosphate of Lime 385 

Sugar, Beet, in France, '. 174 

— boiling, 110 

— Maple, how to make, 903 

Sullivan County, Agriculture of,. « 398 

Swamps, reclaiming, 195 

Sweet Flsg, to destroy, 176 

Sweet Potatoes, analysis o(; • • 139 

— — grown in Illinois, 133 

SWINE: 

Apples for fattening, 14 

Best food for, 194 

Chinese, 81 

Good, 154 

Heavy litter of pigs, 00 

In Pennsylvania, SO 

Live and dead weights, 194 

Number of, in New-York, 367 

Styes for, 189 

Points of a good, 363 

Tha Babirussa, 20 



T. 

Texas, Live Stock in, 79 

Theory and Practice, 183 

— — — of farming, 395 

Thermometers, Cream, 2R7, 351 

Thnigs I have scan, 271, 349 

Thoughts and Experience, 240 

Threshing Machine and AViiinower, 

Wheeler's, 30 

— Machines, Trial of, at Geneva,. . . 314 

Tide Table for 1852 3 

Timber, splitting frozen, 210 

Time, F.quation of, 3 

Tin Roolk, painting, 5288 

Tonds in Gardens, 14 

Tobacco for Trees and Plants, 100 

— grown in the Uuited States, 380 

Tomatoes, culture of, 205, 256 

— howtodry 950,348 

— long use of,. ••..... 381 

Transmutation, 87 

Transplanting, remarks on, 311, 409 

Trees, for fencing, 176 

— for protection from winds, 7 

— never too late to plant, 154 

Trial of Implements at Geneva,..,. SBSK), 271 

— — report of, ...319 

Turkeys. ezi)ense of raising, 207 

Turnep Fly, guano for 108 

— — ravages prevented by fish oil,- 286 

— — todestroy, , ,..•••. 118 

Turueps on heavy soil, 9S0 



U. 

United States Ag. Society, constitntion 

and officers or, 284 

— — Journal of, 329 

— — growth of, 70 

University of A I ban)*, 35, 00, 159 

Unscientific and scientific agrieidture, . . 365 



V. 

Varieties from a single species, 270 

— limited duration of, 227 

Vermont Stale Ag. Society, organization 

of, 30 

— — Fairof, 333 

— — noticesof, 121,285 

Ventilation, necei«ity for, ,... S19 

Victoria Regia Lilly 23 

Village door yards, on planting .25 

Vineries,. Ig 

Vines for decorating houses, 1^ 
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Vines, ibrvvrmndalM. 356 

^- to keep bugs n-om, 2SX) 

Virpnia^ eropi iHi 323 

— prices of Uuid in, 189 

~ State Ag. Society, UO 

W. 

Walks, to destroy weeds in, 221, 2S7 

Wash for bams, 279 

Washing Fluid, how made and used, ... 28 

— drying and ironing cloibes, 73 

— clothes by wholesale, 3d0 

Water, importance of on a farm, 2*24 

Webster, Daniel, as a farmer, 400 

Weeds, in gravel waks, to destroy, 2*27 

— losses occasional by, 233 



Weeds, the way they increase, ...... 79 

Wells, ice water in, 304 

Western world institute, 90 

What every farmer may have, 300 

Whatever you do, do well, 219 

WHEAT— covenng with straw, 388 

Drill culture of, 38, 365 

Does not tumto che»», 87 

Great crop oH 224 

Growing on the prairies, 345 

Harrowing in spring, 300 

Leached Hshes for, 254 

Manures for, 905 

On clover sod, 236 

Plaster for, 226, 369 

Ravages of joint worm in, 384 

Sowing thick, 24 

Spring, washmg, 91 



Wluat — ^Premium crops, 88 

To increase new kinds of, 251 

Winter, Premium crops, 88 

White wash^ to make, 3 

— for brickwork, 191 

Wife, selectirg a, 

Willows, amount imported, 291 

Winds, protection from winter, 7 

Winter, the lime to thuik, 115 

Wintering cabbage plants, 402 

Wire fences, how to make, 213, 327 

Wire worms, salt for, 59. 91 

— — to de«roy, 253,319 

Wool, average product cf, 2?3 

— large fleece of, 120, 363 

World's Fair at New-York,^ 388 

Writer, A Practical, 2S1 
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BUII4DINOS. 

Barn, plan of, 948 

Obester county bam, 344 

Country house, '. 28 

Farmhouse, 112,113 

House, plan of, 280 

^~ for ft clergyman, 16 

Poultry house, 207 

School house, 75 

Vineries, 0^ 18 



CATTLE. 

Ayrshire Bull "Dandy," 940 

Devon Bull, Mr. Wainwrtgfal's, 144 

— — "Champion," 349, 406 

Hnngarian, 55 

NagoreBttll, 217 

Short Horn Bull ''Halton,» 916 

— — — "Lord Erynome," S76 

Heifer, '*Yann Lus," 80 

_ — Cow, '^ Alalia," 377 

— --Bnll, "Splendor" 947 

— — Mr. Chapman's Frixe Heifers, 404 
Sbropsfairs Ox, 104 



HORSES. 

Clydesdale, 40 

**Con8temation," 48 

Etagiish Draof M, 90 



Chinese, 



SWINE. 



81 
90 



SHEEP. 

Black faced Scotch, 17 

French Merino, Mr. Jewell's, 184, 316 

— — Mr. Campbell's, 283 

Leicester, ^ 145 

Silesian Merino, 281 

South Down, 80 



RABBITS. 
Fancy Lop Eared, 94 



POULTRY. 

Group of, 53 

Wild Goose 86 

FRUIT. 

Blackberry, 188 



PLANTS AND TREES. 

Grouping trees, 7 

Geranium, 94 

Pyramidal pear trees, ]9 

Yictoria Regla Lily, 23 



MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Atkin's Reaper, 314 

Burrall's Reaper, 313 

Btckford ib Huffman's Drill, 10 

Cross-cut saw, Emery's, 21 

Double Fnrrowtr, n© 



Emery's Threshing machine, 39 

Fowler's Drainhig Plow, 989 

Ketchum's Mower, 130, 319 

Manny's Mower, 319 

Michigan sod and sub-soil plow, 

McCormick's Reaper, 95 

Old and new plows, 17 

Ruga's Mower, 313 

Smith's cora-sheller, 6 

Staart's Stump Puller, 97 

Stone picking machine, 318 

Wheeler's com stalk cutter, 9 

— Thresher and Wiimower, 90 



AHSCELLANEOUS. 

Box for GroMring Early Peas, 91 

Building Wire Fences 913 

Brovm's Fnmigator, 978 

Cuttings, how to plant, 79 

Curculio Catcher, 140 

Cheese Press, Dick's, 348 

Chum, Excelsoir, r... 943 

Diagrams of Farms, 05, 08 

Franklin Coal Burner, 5 

Framefor Keeping Grapes, 301 

Grafting Tool for Orchards, 93 

Garden of Plants, Paris, 29 

Hydraulic Water Ram, 97 

Laying out door yards, 95 

Plan for Kitchen Garden 11 

Pruning and Grafting Shears, 179 

Sausage Cutter, 300 

Supports for Climbuig Plants, 90 

The Mangle. Ill 

The Curculio, 923 

Trial oflmpleraents 319 

Vase of Flowers,. 99 

Worm taken from windpipe of a calf, .. 51 
Washing Machine, V. 74 
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Ichubeen miA that "we nuy Judge of tbeiklllofa 
fimner b7 the Dumber (^ sovereigns he pockets by the 
«iid of the year;" uid m tbe whole ohject of the busl. 
Mn is to Tcap Its rewkcd, the ioqalr; vetj naturatly 
mrlses, " What Is tbe secret why some farmers with the 
•ame amo&ut of capital anl labor, gain more than others, 
ud why some work bard ftU tbeir lives without secmiDK 
to turn np with their shares but little that is vsluablet' 
Tbti answer Is obvious— all do irat know where the 
CODCealad treasures Ue, which the more fortunate have 
discovered, — and haviog discovered, {mmedialely com- 
mence throwing ont fl-eely JVom the bottom of Uiclr 
tich fbrrows. It is surprising what miaes of WMlth lie 
within reach of some who are toiling laboriously (or 
what these mines would at once afford them. We have 
known a very Indostrioas man draw stable manure fi'om 
a distance of several mQes, to apply to the surhce of 
land, that cont^Ded jnst twelve Inches below, powerful 
means of fbrtUlty. The mantiriiv was indeed highly 
profitable, but a great mistake was committed by neg- 
lecting the other means. Another Ihrmer in one of the 
beat coonUei of Western New-Tork, told^syeaisidDce, 
Oat so valuable was tte subsoil of his land, that he would 
be glad to have half a foot of tbe top soil of hi* whole 
Ave hundred acres at once removed and taken away. 
But his Juowlodge baa slumbered; fortothisday, nei- 
ther lubsofl nor trench plowlias entered beyond Ibe umal 
depth. 

Acddentsl oecDiTeBces often toach valoabte flicla, of 
trhldi Uie mccessfU &rmer at once avails hlmtelf. 
Dnrini one of those years when the wheat-crop was 
nearly destroyed by adverse causes, a Mrip of land was 
observed through a neighbor's Beld, bearing a Sne dense 
crop of grain, while the rest did not average flvs btuhels 
per aci«. On Inquiry, it was found that tbe subsoil. In 
cutting a ditch, had been spread^ merely for convenience 
over the ground on either side, and thus imparted to it 
this extraordinary fertility. In anotUercase, by mixing 
np by means of deep furrows, the marly subsoil with the 
Ught and spongy top soil of a piece of I9W Und, an ac- 
quaintance succeeded In expelling at once the wortltleas 
rush and sedge grasses, and rcAorIng a floe growth of 
clover. A casoal obso'Tatlon in cnttfng a trench bad 
painted ont this great Improvement. 

We do not mean to assert that the subsoil always con- 
talni, to io great an extent, the elements of fertility. 
Whan it approMhsa barienness, caution ii of coone 



needed In gradually deeping tbe soil, accompanied wltk 
manuring. But this condition is more frequently tlie 
exception than the role. Fifty years of tillage, as fkrm* 
Ing la too often conducted, rather Impoverishes, than adda 
to mineral mannres. The soil waa not orl^naUy de- 
posited BO a* to accommodate the snrfkce.stratnm of 
ftrtltity, to the exaot depth penetrated by the modem 
east-iron plow. The same ingredients essentially, often 
extend to many (bet In depth; and after cultivation bat 
lenened or removed them, It Is usually much easier to 
bring up fV«m below a new supply of the carbonate, int. 
phale, and phosphate of Ume, (ban to apply them arO- 
fldally In tnlBdent abundance, althotagb both may be 
advantageonsly resorted t«. A very simple experiment 
win show, dirongbout a large poHioa of the eenntry, a 
dUferenee between the top and ouder toO. Let a por- 
tion of any tong-wom stdl be dropped Into dllnledBin- 
riatlcacid, and no action will be visible; a portion taken 
a fbw iDcliet lower, by Its eAbrvesennce, .vrfU notudly in. 
dicatc carbonate of lime In considerable quantity. So 
much for a slugle ingredient ont of levcral. 

We bare Just witnessed a most iDteresting example of 
the results of deep plowing. A field of land, reputed 
almost to a proverb (or tbe hard cropping to which it 
bad been snh}ected for nearly half a century, recently 
ohanged hands, and Aim-culture ImmedUtely gave waf 
to a diSferent mode of treatment. By means of (hre« 
Ctfmblaed yoke of oxen, attached lo that magniflcent 
implement, th« Hichigan subsoil plow of largest liie, 
the eulh was turned up In the most beautlfhl manuer, 
to an average depth of one fbot, actual measurement, 
and the light of the snn wsa let in where It never shona 
before. It was Interesting to observe the aurface of 
fresh earth which afterwards covered tbe field. Hlxed 
with tbe marly subBoH, were large portions of decayed 
leaves, black biottld, and emmbled roots, which had ' 
■lumbered there In security for half an age, whDe tbt . 
seralelilng system had been to long In esIstKKe but ■ 
Ibw Inches above ; and the whole presented very muck 
Uieappearanceof the fresher virgin soil of newly oleared 

K Is not however, deep plowing alone that brings hid- 
den treasure Into nse. Tban are many, many Instaneea 
where the sharp-tigbted and active ftrmer wQl avail 
himself of much that Is highly valuable, but usoallyun- 
obevved. An Interesting eotample of this is fumlshed 
by the practice of a distlngnished scientific and suc- 
cesafnl flmnerofn«etten)H«w-Tork. A few years since, 
when he fliBt tcpk posacMton of hit farm, he fouBd almcik 
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every where, stores of neglected wealth. The batcher 
had thrown out on his back lot, vast quantities of bones. 
These he was glad to give away in order to get rid of 
them. The neighboriog plaster mill soon reduced them 
to a highly fertilizing powder. Now, in the same neigh- 
borhood, waste bones are eagerly sought by all. Again, 
it was customary to draw out and pile up in huge use- 
less heaps, the refuse ashes of the soap-boilers and 
potash ikctories. This same observing fiurmer obtained 
permisuonto remove these heaps to his fields. His 
neighbors witnessed his success, and as a oonsequence, 
he cannot now get leached ashes without paying a good 
price for them. 

Again, — he discovered that much of the fertility of 
his &nn was lost by the presence of a superabundance 
of water in the soil. He adopted a thorough system of 
tfle-draining, laying his drains scientifically with an 
engineer's levelling instrument. He can now plow his 
ground sooner in spring, and secure earlier sowing; the 
plow runs more easily throngh the fine crumbling earth 
than in the wet adhesive mass as formerly ; the roots 
penetrate deeper, drouth does not affect the porous 
bed of earth, the cold water of the subsoil does not 
diUl the early plant ; in short growth commences sooner, 
and advances without interruption until it reaches AiU 
and perfect maturity. The result of this suooessful 
practice is, that an imported tile-machine of the best 
construction, has been scarcely able to supply the general 
demand. Who can estimate the benefit thus resulting 

from the enlightened example of a single individual. 

»•» 

Agxloalliire— A Solenca. 

Progress is the almost universal law of the present 
age. We hear about a higher law than the commonly 
received one in government,^of a more perfect organi- 
Mition of society, — of a more refined literature— -of im- 
proved facilities for commerce, travel, and the interchange 
of thought, — of startling discoveries in science and the 
mechanic arts — of surprising inventions of machinery, 
and so on to an unlimited extent. Tet whenever a new 
principle has been broached, the timid have refused to 
recognise it because it was neiOj and empirics have seized 
eagerly upon it, and by false induction, drawn absurd 
conclusions; while those who would promote sound 
knowledge, have been obliged to contend with both these 
classes, as well as to enforce and illustrate the nature 
and bearing of the idea they aim to bring into notice and 
to make useful. 

So is it now, when the importance of elevating Agri- 
culture to the rank of a science, and making its practice 
fk rational employment and a means of culture, is openly 
fulvocated. AU seem well content that there should be 
improvement in other pursuits; but when the hand of the 
reformer is laid on the farms which private industry has 
tilled, some rise up in defence of the old paths, as if their 
household gods had been insulted and dishonored. With- 
out spending a thought on a class of persons who ridicule 
the very idea of improvement in Agriculture, we propose 
to answer an honest objection, and to endeavor to remove 
a prejudice against the introduction of scientific principles 
Into practical Agriculture. 

" The art of making science inaccessible,'' which has 



so long been taught hi the schools, must, m tfaisprogrea- 
sive and thinking age, give way to a system of a mora 
popular and practical nature, retaining all that is truly 
valuable in the old, so modified and brought dewn to 
common apprehension, as to be serviceable to those who 
most need its benefit. 

All knowledge is derived from first principles, and 
these, in natural science, become evident only after a 
series o€ careful ezperimenta, and kmg ^entiBaed oh» 
servation. It is the ultimate object of physioM science 
to discover these laws, and by inductive reasoning to 
generalise them and draw fVom them logical conclusioia. 
All that exceeds this, goes beyond the proper province 
of physical scienoe, and belongs to the sphere of qiecu- 
lation. No mind is sufficiently comprehensive and powerful 
to grasp this universe as a whole, and by an analysis of all 
its parts, to exhibit its perfect harmony, the mutual re- 
lation of each integral part, and all the laws of nature. 
The phenomena of nature, are alone given to us, and it 
is by observing the connection between these and certain 
results, that first principles are established, and advance 
made. In works on the various branches of science, we 
find only the record of the observations of others and the 
conclusions they have drawn from them, upon the tnUh 
or falsity of which future observation must again decide. 
It would be erroneous, however, to infer that there can be 
nothing fixed and determinate in physical science ; for there 
is a wonderful simplicity and completeness in the laws of 
nature, apparent to every mind. Phenomena, resulting 
fVom the law of gravitation, and those of astronomy, 
were once the objects of mystic speculation, and gave 
rise to a thouaemd dogmas which we have received as 
the melancholy inheritance of the past. Mind has ever 
been obliged to wade through error in its search for truth ; 
but once discovered, like the diamond in the mine, it 
shines by its own native light, bringing irresistible con- 
viction of its worth. 

Natural science is, then, emphatically a progresuve 
one, always giving scope to the perceptive and logical pow- 
ers, — always exciting curiosity , and repaying investigation 
with the most certain and satisfying knowledge. The in- 
faJlibiUty which attaches to every truth brought to light 
by actual and repeated experiment, makes definite and 
undeniabl&every step of progress, and furnishes unmis- 
takable data for farther research. This brings within the 
grasp of every inquiring mind, all the means necessary 
to the perfect comprehension and successful application 
of the results of investigation. Every person who has an 
eye to observe, a hand to work, and ahead to think, may, 
if he choose, be a student of nature, — an experimenter in 
the great laboratory of the world, and a demonstrator of 
practical science. Nature is a text-book, alike open to 
all, and he whose area of observation is confined to the 
limits of his own garden, may discover facts as important 
as one who traverses the earth in search of the strange and 
inexplicable. There cannot be a stronger incentive to 
action, than the fact that so much which is beautiful and 
instructive lies half concealed and half revealed in the 
bosom of the earth — ^that the means of filling both the 
purse and the brain are within the reach of all. 

It is, in this country, comparatively a short time since 
Agriculture has been ranked among the branches of na* 
tural science, and it has not the completeness which be- 
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toogi to thote of longer standing, and upon which more 
daborate attention has been bestowed. Nor can a per- 
Ibct system of Agriculture be expected. There is such 
a Tariety in soUSi so much that is variable and condition- 
al in cUmate and seasons, that it is diflicnlt to determine 
whether apparent results are referable to peculiar cir- 
cnmstanoes or Invariable laws. So long as the earth 
continues ber reyolutions, will there be changes in the 
practice of cultivation, and the capacity of the soil will 
never be so fblly Itnown that no undeveloped power will 
be latent in it j yet, that there are certain tzzsd pbiitoi- 
PLBS in Agriculture, alike operative under all drcum- 
stanoes, and in all climates, no well informed mind can 
doubt. Now so fkr as accurate observation has estab- 
lished these prineipleMf so far is Agriculture a Sgisnob— 
i.e., so much is Itnown, on which all may safely rely, a 
fact to which they may refer for authority; and so fast 
as farther experiment reveals otixer determinate laws, 
just so fast will the science progress. 

The community has long felt the need of some means 
of ascertaining definitely what is prineipU, and what 
mere conjecture and hypothesis, in all that is written on 
improved systems of Ag^eulture. If profound and 
practical knowledge is ever to take the place of empiri- 
cism, it must be by fundamental instruction in the first 
ru^Uments of sciences—as we have defined the term, — 
and who can impart this instruction, if not those who 
rank among our scientific men, and add to minute and 
long observation, high talent and ripe culture? It is to 
such men, we must look for authority, and by them be 
guided in investigation; and it will be no little advance 
in agriculture, to be well assured that the true founda- 
tion is laid, on which every intelligent fkrmer must build 
for himself. 

It is with a view to teach the application of science to 
practical agriculture, to form a nucleus for inquiring 
fiirmers, that the Trustees of the University of Albany 
have organized a department exclusively for this purpose. 

Prof. JoHM P. NoaTOK will deliver a course of lectures, 
eommencii^ the second Tuesday of January, comprising 
«<a complete outline of the best system of modem Agri- 
culture,'' embracing the general structure and growth 
of plants, — ^the composition of soils, and how affected by 
diitoent manures,— the ^ments of barn-yard, mineral 
and artificial manures,— an analysis of the products of the 
soil, showing their properties and V8lue,-^the composi- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese, and the best method of 
l^sedhig and fattening animals. That these lectures will 
be eminently practteal, reliable and instructive, the well- 
earned reputation of Prof. Hoatoir, is a suAcient guar- 
antee. 

Prof. Jamis Hau, of the K. T. Geological Survey, 
will deliver a course ot lectures, on the bearing of Geolo- 
gy on Agriculture, conveying a fund of information that 
no one should be without. 

Dr. Hehbt GrOAnsT announces a partial course on En- 
tomology, taking up the importance of a knowledge of 
insects to the agriculturist, the injuries caused by them 
to crops and fruits, &c. Prof. Groadby has recently 
closed a course of lectures in this city, and no one who 
listened to them, can doubt the accuracy of his know- 
ledge, or fiJl to be pleased with his elegant style. 



These lectures are not designed for t he advanced scholar 
or the young student merely, but ^r the working larmer, 
and all who wish to inform themselves on these subjects. 
They are eapecially adapted to young men, who are en- 
gaged in active agricultural pursuits. The devgyman. 
teacher, lawyer and phyudan are required to pursue a 
course of study to fit themselves for the practice of their 
profession, and why should the profession of Agriculture 
be entered vapfm, with no preparation, and withnohigfaer 
purpose than '' to get a living?'' A marked distinction 
is every where made, between a thoroughly read ]^mo- 
tioner and a quack, and this distinction is now very pro- 
perly carried into farming. When three months att^v 
dance on instruction will give one an insight into the 
principles of Scientific Agriculture, and furnish data for 
life-long research, we cannot believe that an ambitiousi 
right-minded young man, will *^ settle down" to plod in 
the old beaten track. The narrowest policy would dic- 
tate a course the most profitable, in which the greatest 
income might be secured with the least outlay, and 
when, to a i^stem of profit and loos are added the laufiU 
able ambition of promoting sound, practical knowledge 
and self-culture, it becomes a privilege and a duty to use 
aU possible means for Unprovementp— to lead a rational 
and not mechanical life. 

We trust that a scheme so admirabfy adapted to the 
wants of the pnUic, will not fkil for lack of ready sup- 
port, and that the time is not far distant when our farm- 
ers wffl be as desirous to send their most promising sons 
to an agricultural school, as they now are to our law and 
medical schools. [ See advertisement. ] 
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Oranberziea on Upland. 

The question whether cranberries can be grown advan- 
tageously on upland, is not, probably, tally settled. A 
correspondent o^he ITeto-England Farmer ^ referring to 
several articles, says— "the feasibility of growing this 
fruit on upland, is beyond a doubt; but of the expedien- 
cy of it, as a matter of profitable culture, I am not f^lly 
adrised." The Prairie Farmer states that it has been 
tried in that vicinity, and say»— " we tried the vines very 
&ithfhlly, as did others in this region, all with the same, 
or similar success. Our vines did grtno for a while, but 
gradually got tired of it, and gave out by degrees; they 
never gave us any fruit. They were plainly not at home." 

The most encouraging information we have seen in re- 
gard to success of cranberries on upland, is in a com- 
munication of Paul Hathaway, Korth-Middleborough, 
Mass., in the Ploughman of Dec. 6th, last. He states 
that he has an acre of cranberry vines on upland, set 
out in 1845 and 1846— that they have borne fruit every 
since they were set out. But he gives no definite state- 
ment in regard to quanta of fruit produced. He says 
he has had a " good supply" for himself and others, and 
this year " sold a few at two dollars a bushel." He left 
the vines, after they were set out, to " take their own 
way," and they have obtained full possession of the 
ground— some of them having run seven feet. We have 
no particular description of the soil, and know not 
whether it is moist or dry. Some writers say they should 
be manured with bog muck, or peat, every year or two; 
Let us have more results. 
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A &w obflerrfttioiM made daring a diori rlait to aome 
of the eastern gardens, may prove Snteresting to the 
frnit-growbg readers of this Journal. 

Blioht. — A remarkable fact, and throwing some light 
(negatirely,) on the pear blight, is the entire absenoe 
from this disease among the trees in the neighborhood 
of Boston. It seemed indeed strange to hear snch men 
aa the president and ex-president of the world-renowned 
Horticaltnril Society there, inquiring for the appearance 
and symptoms of the blight as of a disaster personally 
unknown to them, but so universally known and dread- 
ed in Western New-Toik and in Ohio. Boston and 
Rochester are not dissimilar in temperature of climate, 
hence we cannot trace it satisftctorily or wholly to the 
weather. Kor is rapid growth a necessary cause, for 
more iVeely growing trees than the thousands on the 
grounds of M. P. Witnn, S. Walkku, or G. M. Hotbt, 
are nowhere to be found. A part of Col. Wiloku's 
grounds consist of reclaimed bog, with an ample addl- 
tion of improving and fertilising materials; and the 
finest pear grounds belonging to President Wilkeu he 
stated had been very heavily dressed with yard manure, 
with additions of ashes and gaano,and the whole repeated- 
ly plowed, and repeatedly subsoiled, till mellow and ridi 
In a high d^s>'M ^ ^^ depth of about two feet. The 
growth of the trees ftilly corroborated his account. 
Limited observations at Philadelphia indicated a some- 
what similar condition of the trees at that plaoe. 

Pf RAMDii PaABs.— The finest collection, perhaps. 
In this country, are the 1600 pyramids of Hovkt k Co., 
at Cambridge, some of them 10 feet high. The pear 
erop proving this year mostly a fkilnre, but few of them 
were loaded with fruit; but the beauty of their training, 
as presented in the long avenues of these trees, could 
scarcely be surpassed by Cappb's celebrated trees of 
Paris. These were mostly, like Cappk's, on pear roots. 
Equally handsome specimens were observed on some 
twrts of Col. WiLnxE's grounds. 

Ksw PxAms. — Of the newer varieties which have been 
considerably proved, none appear to be more generally 
admired than the Doyenne Boutiockf for size, growth, 
productiveness, and quality. We have never heard a 
word against its high character. The Beurre Langtlier 
is regarded by Hovar as the best early winter pear, and 
is highly esteemei by Mamviro, Wauuw, and others; 
while on the other band, Hahxivo thinks the Lawrence 
is decidedly the best, so fer as a partial trial will indi- 
cate. Col. Wiinaa finds the Doyenne grU d^Hiver 
Nowteau of good quality, and ripening later than Easter 
Beurre; the Howell large and fine; the Triomphe de 
Jodigne, '* good ;" Kouveau PoiieaUi handsome and fine ; 
and Soldat Laboreur a beautifal grower, and a fine pear. 
Van Mofni Leon le Clerc, as elsewhere, cracks badly 
with him, and the Dix very badly. Some of the worst 
looking specimens of cracked pears observed anywhere, 
were on a tree of the Diz. Has this new and hardy 
American tree, already reached old age? Or will it die 
of old age at Dorchester, at the same time it is fiourish- 

• This Artida wu written for the Not. No. of the Ciltiveter, Imt 
hai been ueideDielly deferred te the prjeeenti 



lag in youth and vigor near Bechestcrl A puxsUng fkei 
in relation to cracking, ocenned oo the groonda of Um 
writer ,-»4i young Doyenne pear oa aeie groemdj while 
bearing its first crop, became dotted with IMk spedca 
precisely like those of leaf blight, on both leaves and 
fruit at the same time, and the fhill cracked and waa 
worthless. This waa some years ago, and has not been 
repeated. Not far distant, on very similar aoQ, stood 
another old Doyenne tree, bearing yeariy sia to twelve 
bushels of uniformly fair fruit. This fact Is very adverse 
to the theory of exkmuiiom ^ $oU by trees of long 
standing. 

BonsBT MAjiHiao has found only two of Knl^t'a 
pears of much value, the Eyewood and Moteme, The 
JfoaarcA, after a vast amount of pains to get It correct, 
proves after all, of no great value. Mmnminf^e Mlixm- 
be^k, he regards as one of the finest early pears. The 
Duekeeee 4? Orlemne promises to become very valuable. 
Of Grov. Enw Anns' new sorta, the Cmlkoum provea the 
best, and the Dallae a good fruH; the others not so 
worthy of notice. 

STAanAuns on Qoincn. — Those sorta which grow 
freely and endure well on the Quinoe, aa Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Angouleme, Glout Moroeau, kc, may be aei 
out in orcharda and trained standard height. Specimens 
thus treated, more than twenty years old,beariug usual- 
ly several bushels a year, were observed in a fine condi- 
tion in the gardens of S. Walkeji and M. P. Wansn. 
The Langelier and Boussock promise to be good for thb 
purpose. 

Double- WoaxBD Taxas.— S . Walkke strongly doubta 
the propriety of double- working many of the refkactory 
sorts. He baa trees of the Aremberg, Van Mons* Leon 
le Clerc, and Dix, all double worked, but they auoceed 
but poorly. Their growth isuaually slow, and it is 
some years before they bear much ; and the first good 
crop exhausta nature and the tree commonly periahea 
after a full effort at beariog. Dearborn's Seedlii^, when 
double worked, does well, and it is nearly the only sort 
that does so. Results may sometimes prove more fevor- 
able on other soils and in other places; but these show 
the necesblty of caution in the promiscuous planting of 
such trees. 

IxrujEXCx or Locautt. — ^Tbe difference thus created 
is often remarkable. Dr. Baixcxu of Philadelphia 
showed specimens of the Seckel pear, which would be 
looked upon by cultivators further north, as of great 
size; one specimen, which he assured us was by no 
means the largest he had seen, measured only two lines 
less than three inches long ; and a fine crop of Doyennes 
in BiXTxa's garden, furnished plenty of specimens three 
inches in breadth and in height. The Pennsylvania and 
Chapman pears are greatly superior to the same sorts 
grown further north; and the Lodge, so poor with us, 
becomes really a fine pear at Philadelphia. 

A PaonucTivx Txxx. — ^A tree of the Winkfield pear, 
not of very large sise, at S. Walkkr's, l>ore one year 
16 bushels of fruit. The second rate ones (that is, after 
all the best had been selected,) sold for $6.00 per barrel. 
What would an acre of such trees yield per annum, 
admitting the value of the crop at half the preceding 
price, or $8 per barrel? 
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fioney B e on T ha Aplazy. 

The old lyBteBi of koepfog honey bees hM ftlwttys ap- 
peared to me to be very defectiye. It is bnt one small 
remove from the state of nature^ust so much of an im- 
provement as to indnoe the bees to accept of it and serve 
fai it in preference to their old hollow trees, and no more. 
Vnmerous experiments have proved that bees can be 
managed npoo systematic and economical principles Just 
as well as covrs, and other domestic animals can, and 
that the per centage of profit on the outlay and labor is 
far greater. An examination of the plan of an apiary, 
invented by Mr. GiLVoas, of the state of Maine, has 
afforded me much pleasure, and led to a desire to call 
public attention to the improvement of this valuable de- 
partment of rural economy. Before proceeding, howev- 
er, to speak of the apiary, I will say a few words as to 
the habits of the honey bee. Many, nearly everybody, 
supposes that the bee collects honey from the nectar of 
the flowers, and simply carries it to its cell in the hive. 
This is not correct. The nectar be collects from the flow- 
er, is a portion of its food or drink ; the honey it deposits 
in its cell is a secretion from its melliflc, or honey secret- 
kig glands, (analogous to the milk secreting glands of 
the 00 w and other animals.) If they were the mere col- 
lectors and transporters of honey from the flowers to the 
honey-comb, then we should have, the comb frequently 
filled with molasses, and whenever the bees have fed at a 
molasses hogshead! The honey-bag in the bee performs 
the same functions as the cow's bag or udder, merely re- 
ceives the honey from the secreting glands, and retains it 
till a proper opportunity presents for its being deposited 
in its appropriate store-house, the honey-comb. Anoth- 
er ercor is^ tliat the bee collects pollen from the flowers 
accidentally, while it is in search of honey. Quite the 
contrary is the fact. The bee, when in search of nectar, 
or honey, as it is improperly called, does not collect pol- 
len. It goes in search of pollen specially, and also spe- 
cially for nectar. When the pollen of the flower is ripe, 
and fit for the uses of the bee, there is no nectar; when 
there is nectar, there is no pollen fit for use in the flower. 
It is generally supposed, also, that the bee collects the 
wax (Vom which it constructs its comb, from some vege- 
table substance. This is also an error. The wax is a 
teereiion from its body, as the honey is; and it makes its 
appearance in small scales or flakes, under the rings of 
the belly, and is taken thence by other bees, rendered 
plastic by mixture with the saliva of the bees' mouth, and 
laid on the walls of the cell with the tongue, very much 
in the way a plasterer uses his trowel. 

Vow, by a proper understanding of these facts, the 
reader will be able to judge of the propriety of the im- 
provements in the apiary. They must understand that 
the bee will make honey, no matter what food it may 
iscd uiion, if the food be such as is appropriate for the 
bee. and it will not eat it if otherwise. The flavor of the 
honey is derived fVom the aroma of the flowers or other 
food, but tlie article wiU be honey, and not molasses or 
sugar, whether the bees feed on flowers, or molasses, or 
sugar. 

The apiary, therefore, should be constructed in such a 
way, and should be managed on sndi prlndplee as to af- 



ford the bees the best aocommodatioD,and fullest supply 
of ibod, at the least expense of time and labor to the 
beeS) and the least cost to the proprietor. Gkucoaa't 
plan seems to the writer to aflbrd all these ^vantages to 
a greater extent than any othen He constmcta a bee- 
house of the siie that will accommodate as many hives 
as he intends to ke€p. The house is made tight, with a 
window to afford light to the attendant. Inside fhunes 
are arranged to receive the hives. The hives are made 
in three divisions, one above onother, so that when the 
upper division is ftdl of honey, it can be removed, and 
another put under the lower one. The tops of the seve- 
ral divisions are bo arranged that the bees can pass 
through them to the division above. When the bees 
have multiplied snflBcientlyto require more room, a fresh 
hive is set by the sides of the old one, and the bees that 
on the old plan would have '* swarmed/' and probably 
have been lost, go to work in the new apartment, with a 
queen at their head. 

This secures all the advantages of the old single hive 
system, with a queen to each family, and the conwiunif^ 
ty system, which prevents swarming, and the loss of bees. 
It is a curious fact, that although the bees of all the 
hive live and work in one common large community, yet 
the queens all remain in their several separate apart- 
mente,, never leaving them like troublesome neighbors. 
The whole community form a large republic composed 
of numerous separate states, in a perfect confederacy. 

But the g^reatest improvement of Gii'Von is his pfaui 
of feeding the bees. He has prepared a kind of liquid 
food, iriiich is placed in a feeding trough, under or near 
the hives, in the house, at which the bees feed, instead 
of going out in search of flowers; so that they onlyhavo 
to go out when they require ** breads" in search of pol- 
len. This saves much time, and enables the bees to pro- 
duce much more honey than they do on the old plan. 
The going out after pollen, is Just enough to afford them 
• necessary exercise and fresh air, and in wet weather they 
have their regular supply of food, and are not obliged to 
fkll back upon their stored honey. Though Gilmore has 
made no claim to the discovery, it is certain that the ar* 
tiflcial food may be Jlavared vntk vanilla or lemon f or 
any other aromatic, so that the honey will partake of it, 
and honey of any flavor may be produced. The injuri- 
ous qualities of wild and West India honey — ^that pre- 
vent so many people from eating it^-may also, by this 
artificial feeding, be mainly, if not entirely avoided, as it 
is pretty well known that these qualities are derived from 
the wild plants which the bees feed upon, just as the flesh 
of pheasants and wild animals, are often rendered poison- 
ous by the wild berries and foliage they feed upon; and 
as cow's nulk is rendered garlicky and bitter, by what 
she feeds upon. The advantages of Gilvors's plan, 
therefore, are very great, and it is believed that there is 
no appendage to the flirm that would pay so well, for so 
small a capital, as a snug apiary, constructed on those 
principles. 

The annojranoe of the bee moth , for a remedy for which 
so much trouble has been taken, and so many inventions 
made, it is believed is more effbctually provided against 
by this plan, than by any other. In the flrst place, the 
external house acts to a great extent, as a shield, the 
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hives being all iiwide, and tome distance fnnu the walla; 
in the seoond place, all the bees of all the hives are in 
immense numbers inside the houses, in vigorous and ro- 
bust health, ready to attack and destroy any moth that 
may venture to approach their domicil. For, although 
there may be in the house fifty different hives, each with 
its queen, the bees of the whole mingle socially togeth- 
er, and are ready at all times to make war upon the en- 
emy. 

This plan also enables the proprietor to have his hooey 
" put up and packed ready for market, '' in large or sm£ll 
packages or boxes, by the bees themselves. This is a 
most beautiful feature of the plan. The purchaser can 
get a box containing two pounds or twenty pounds, of 
virgin honey, that human hands have never touched, pure 
as ** twilight dews." 

But I have said enough, probably you will think too 
much, u|Jon so small a subject. But when we consider 
that the production of honey may be made as important 
a subject of rural industry, as the dairy itself, I think 
you will agree with me, that much more might be said in 
reference to it. * 
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Tbe Dxill Oulture of Wheat, Ac 

Eds. CuLTivAtOR — Vo branch of improved husbandry 
has attracted greater attention among the wheat grow- 
ing fanners, during the past six years, than the drilling 
of wheat and other small grains, by the use of api)ro- 
priate machinery fbr the purpose . The dril ling machines 
in use in this country, like the plows, have peculiar dis- 
tinctive features, differing in many important particulars 
from those of Great Britain, or any other portion of the 
globe . There are already ten or twelve different patents, 
embracing each some particular quality of merit which 
entitle it to favor among their respective friends and ad- 
vocates; but upon a practical examination of their work- 
ing powers, a few will be found to possess such extraor- 
dinary advantages over the others in use, that even a 
person unacquainted with them would find no difficulty 
in determining which would, under all circumstances, be 
the most efficient and proff table. It is not our purpose 
at this time to decide in favor of this or that drill, but 
shall rather show a few reasons why the system of drill 
culture can in many cases be profitably adopted, and 
also, the effects it would produce upon growing crops of 
grain, when performed by an experienced and skillful 
workman. 

We have been much amused in reading the flaming ac- 
counts widely circulated by interested (mrtiesin the sales 
of those drills, in favor of drill linsbandrj', and in many 
cases tho most extravagant calculations have been made, 
having a tendency to deceive those who may blindly 
purchase the machines. It certainly cannot be ques- 
tioned at this day, but that drilling in wheat possesses 
many valuable claims over the broadcast system of sow- 
ing grains; and what those claims are. and the circum. 
stances under which the system could be advantageously 
practiced, will be presently satisfactorily explained. 

A small saving of seed ; regularity and precision in 
covering the seed to a good and suitable depth ; nn in- 
crease of product; a sujieriority in the quality *»f grain ; 
less liability to the crop in lodging, and a protection to 
the crop against winter-killing and rubt, are among the 
many reasons that may be adduced in favor of drill cul- 
ture. The saving of seed is not much of an item, al- 
though many of the venders of machines set forth that 



a saving of from two to three pecks per acre is effected 
over broadcast sowing. In most cases too little seed iv 
sown in this country, and even when seeded with a drill 
not lev than six pecks of wheat slioald be sown per 
acre. 

This practice is opposed to the theory set forth by many 
of the most enlightened fanners In England who have re- 
duced their average seeding from three bnshela per acre 
down to three pecks! and that too with an increased pro- 
duction, ranging from five to ten bushels per acre. In 
Englano, those who employ the drill for the sowing of 
wheat and barley, either horse or hand hoe, their eropa 
in the early spring months, which practice has in no in- 
instance been carried out on a large scale on this con- 
tinent. The stirring of the soil between the rows of 
growing crops of grain, produces stimulating effects on 
the plants e<iual to what are obtained on corn, potatoes, 
turneps, and on other crops, that are ordinaftly hand or 
horse hoed ; and therefore their sowing cannot be profi- 
tably practiced, unless the hoeing system be adopted, 
which cannot be done on a large scale, in a country like 
this where sgricuUural labor is enormously high, when 
compared with the low price of produce. A less quan- 
tity than six pecks of seed per acre, will lessen the ave- 
rage yield of wheat rather than increase it, although the 
drilling machine may be employed in seeding the ground. 
This is obviously the case in all locations where the win- 
ters arc severe, and the plants are apt to be destroyed 
by frost, or seriou&ly retarded in their growth by the 
freezings and tha wings that occur during winter and early 
spring months. The ordinary dLstanct; that drilling ma- 
chines deposit the seed in parallel rows, ranges from eight 
to ten inches asunder, and on most soils ten inches is pre- 
ferable to eight, fnmi the fact that the greater the dis- 
tance between the row.s, the better opportunity will the 
rays of the sun have to directly strike on the growing 
plants, thus maturing and hardening the outer surface 
of the straw, which in connection with wind and other 
atmospheric influences, will in a great measure prevent 
rust, mildew, blight and other diseases indicated by pre- 
mature growth and maturity. If the seed be liberally 
and uniforniily distributed to the depth of from three to 
four inches, in rows of not less than seven nor more than 
twelve inches asunder, it must be obvious that the plants 
will form a mutual protection to each other throughout 
the wh(>le line of rows, and the roots will become so com- 
pletely interwoven in each other that the one cannot be- 
come dislodged by frost, without removing with it a solid 
phalanx of neighboring plants. This by good manage- 
ment on the part of the farmer need not ha])i»en, from 
the fact that if the surface of the ground be kept free 
from a su])erabundance of water, the frost under such 
influences will rarely have a prejudicial cflect ui)on the 
crop. In ordinary cases the sowing of wheat commences 
about the first of September and closes with that month. 
By early sowing and lilK»ral seeding the plants obtain a 
rank growth before the setting in of winter, and the topa 
of those plants form a sort of umbrella covering to the 
roots, which to some extent protect them from the se- 
verity of late autumn and early spring chilling winds, 
which advantage cannot be reaped when the broadcast 
system is adopted. From this influence alone under fa- 
vorable circumstances, the crop will attain a much ear- 
lier and more perfect development, and a perceptible 
difference in favor of drilling may be seen in the crops 
during the whole of the season, so much so that the most 
skeptical would readily accord to the system a decided 
preference over the broadcast sowing. 

If the machine employed be efficient, and the ground 
be brought to a proper state of cultivation, the seed may 
he distributed with the greatest degree of precision, and 
the field throughout will present a perfect uniformity 
exacting from all i)ortions of it a relative product in pro- 
portion to its powers of production, which could not be 
so perfectly done, if even the most experienced seeds- 
man be employed, by the common process. 

By using the drill, the seed may not only be sovm 
much more evenly, and buried under the surface at a 
given uniform distance, btit unlike the common plan, the 
work may go on aucoessfully somewhat regardless of the 
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peculiar state of the atmosphere, and high winds espe- 
cially prove no barrier to the progress of the work. As 
the best season for sowing wheat is confined to the single 
month of September, throughout the entire wheat belt 
of the union, any process, that would at all times secure 
the early and perfect completion of the work, is deserv- 
ing of consideration and favor. This in the hands of a 
good managing farmer may be greatly facilitated by the 
use of an efficient drilling machine, and any person who 
becomes once acquainted with their properties and use, 
would not return to the old and somewhat slovenly me- 
thod, although they obtained no additional yield from 
the use of the implement. 

An increased product may in a minority of cases be 
realised, but the greatest disappointments will occasional- 
ly occur, which to the uninitiated might create prejudices 
against the improvement, from the flict that the cause of 
the failure could not be practically comprehended. It 
will frequently happen that an increased production of 
from eight to t«n bushels of wheat may be realised per 
acre fVom the employment of the drill, but in other cases 
decided dama|^ rather than a benefit will accrue from the 
practice. It is of the greatest importance to the farmer 
that he should know ati about the influence that this, or 
that, practice has upon his growing crops; and it ought to 
be the business of the agricultural philosophers of the 
day, to point out the shoals and quicksands upon which 
so many flounder, in their vain attempts to carry out 
systems of fhrm practice and management, of which they 
are practically totally unacquainted. No one should at- 
tempt to use the drill unless the ground be previously 
brought into a fine state of tilth and cultivation. The 
work cannot be creditably or perfectly done when the 
ground is rough, or the surface is uneven, and when an 
attempt is made to plow the land in ridges, either nar- 
row or wide, regard should be had to regulating the width 
of those ridges, so as to work the dnll lengthwise of 
them, securing, if possible, Araightness and uniformity, 
•o that the furrows made by the drill shall correspond 
exactly with the open furrows of the ridges. On a fine 
porous wheat soil, such as is underlaid either by a strata of 
gravel or drift sand and shales, some five feet from the snr- 
uoe, there will be found no advantage whatever from 
forming the land in narrow or even wide ridges, as no 
surface water can long remain in contact with the roots 
of the wheat plants. In the management of all soils of 
this kind, the indented appearance given the surface by 
the coulters of the drill, is a decided advantage, as the 
rows of plants are considerably below the common snr- 
&ce of the ground, and they are thus sheltered from the 
raking winds of winter, and in process of time the soil 
crumbles down around the roots, thus imparting strength 
and vigor to the plants at a period when their growth is 
passing through its most delicate stage. Whilst this is 
true on all soils on which the surface water passes off 
fir«ely, the reverse is the case, on heavy clays, or on soils 
which are underlaid near the surface with a close reten- 
tive sub-stratum calculated to hold water like a basin. 
The furrows or indented lines formed by the drill, act as 
so many reservoirs to retain the falling rains, and when 
tlie ground Areeses up in winter, by a minute examina- 
tion, it will be found that immediately around the roots 
oi the plants it is completely saturated with water, and 
in many cases pools of ice are formed by this influence 
in places where the water would have passed fVom the 
surface had the common practice of sowing been adopted . 
The losses obtained from this cause have in many cases 
staggered the finith of many of the strongest advocates 
of the system, and not a few can be found who are dis- 
posed to condemn rather than iavor drill husbandry, 
simply because they did not understand the influence 
that an imperfect application of the practice would have 
upon the growing crops. In all cases where the drill is 
used upon a stiff clay soil, or where the water would be 
likely to remain on or near the surface, a light pair of 
seed harrows slionld be passed singly lengthwise of the 
drills, which will smother the surface without displacing 
the seed from the bottom of the drills, and thoroughly 
remove the cause producing the prej udicial effects pointed 
out. 



When the drill is used by a farmer, who, understands 
its practical working powers,' and who takes proper pains 
in preparing his ground for its use, he may not only rea- 
sonably hope for a greatly increased product, but he may 
safely expect that the sample of the grain will be superior 
to his neighbor's. The straw is invariably much luirder 
than when the seed is sown broadcast, and consequently 
the rust is not so liable to attack it; and besides the crop 
is not so likely to lodge, as would be the case were the 
common system of sowing practiced. The advantages 
resulting f^om the adoption of the drill system of hus- 
bandry, might be greatly extended, but sufficient has 
been adduced to convince those whose attention may be 
tiAied to the subject, that in careful hands at least, no 
modem improvement will pay a better interest upon the 
investment, than drill culture. 

This, however, like most other branches of improve- 
ment, requires great care in its management. It ought 
not to be attempted by a slovenly farmer— and unless the 
ground be previously fltted for the process, it would be 
unwise to attempt using the machine, although it might 
be in the hands of the farmer, and be jiaid for at an ex- 
travagant rate. Only now and then a field is sufficiently 
cultivated to warrant the employment of a drilling ma- 
chine ,* and this fact is pressed upon the attention of the 
readers of the Cultivator at this time, to prevent them 
from taking steps which for want of better experience, 
they might have reason to regret. The use of the drill 
is strongly to be commended, but no slovenly farmer need 
expect to derive any advantage from it. W. G. £i»- 
MUKOSOV. Ktokuk* Joira, 1861. 

State Agricultural Societies. 

Editors or the Cultiyatos — The enterprising far- 
mers in Vermont are friendly to a State Society for the 
advancement of Agriculture ; many of them read The 
Cultivator, and they would, doubtless, like to know the 
doings and present position of their State Association. 
It may also, perhaps, be agp-ceable to individuals in other 
communities, about engaging in a similar enterprise, to 
have our state organization in a convenient form for re- 
ference. With your permission, then, I will give a brief 
history of the Vermont State Agricultural Society. 

Several months ago. The Cultivator and other papers, 
announced that a respectable number of the farmers of 
Vermont, met at Middlebury, and resolved to try the 
experiment of a State Fair, fixing upon the 10th and llth 
days of September, at Middlebury, as the time andplace 
for holding the same. At the time and place designat- 
ed, an Exposition was accordingly made; the people of 
the state were there in great numbers, and this first ef- 
fort of the kind ever made in Vermont, proved quite 
successful, exceeding, in results, the expectations of its 
most sanguine friends. On the second day of the Fair, a 
State Society was organised, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution, and by a choice of the necessary officers, a list 
of whom may be found in The Cultivator for November, 
1851. 

The Constitution is a pretty close copy of that of the 
New- York State Society, but for immediate and oonve- 
nient reference, I here give it. 

Constitution of the Vermont State Jigricttltural Society. 

Ssc. 1. This floclety ihall be called lh« Vermont State Agricnlmrsl 
Rociety, and its ol^rct is improvement in Agriculture, Honiculia.«, 
and the Arts. 

Skc. 3. The Society thall consist ofeacheilizem of the State a* shall 
signify, in writing, their wish to become members.^and shall pay, oa 
subscribing, not teai than one doUar; and also of hrnarary and cot- 
responding members. 

Tlie Presidents of County Agrieulmral Societies, or a delegafe 
from each, shall ex-cJJMo be members of ihts 8oeieiy. 

TTie poyraentofiwenty-five dollars or more, shall constlmte a mem- 
ber for liie, and shall exempt the donor from annual eoniribayon. 
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Sec. 3. llie officer* of ibis Society ahall cooaUl of aPreudeiit, foor 
Vice-PresidciiU, one to be located in each jodictal circuit, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Correifpoiiding Secretary, a Tteararer, aiid Direc- 
tors, lo consist of the officers above uamed, and five additional mem- 
bers, and five of the ex-Presidents wbose term of office baa last ex- 
pired, shall be tx.qgieio Directors; and also a General Committee, — 
members of wiiich shall be located in the several counties, and be 
equal to the representations in the Slate Senate. 

Skc. 4. The Recordijig and Corresponding Becretari^ aball per- 
ibrm the duties usoal to such officers. 

The Treasurer shall keen the funds, and shall disburse them on or- 
der of the Preaideni, or a vice-Presiaent, countersigned by the Re- 
cording Secretary, and diall make a report of the receipts and expen- 
ditures at every nuinal meeting. 

The Directors shall uke charge of and distribute or preserve all 
•eeds, plants, books, models, ftc, which may be transmitted to^e 
Society; shsll have charge of all publications; shall appoint tlie Ge- 
neral Committee ; shall luive power to fill anv vacancies which may 
occur in the officers during the year, aiKl shall have the general con- 
irol of all matters pertaining to uie interest of Ihfs Society, npt sp^pial- 
ly acted upon by ttie Society at large. 

The General Committee are charged vilh thr inteiyMls of the Soci- 
ety in the counties in which the^ diaU respectively reside, and will 
•onstitute a medium of communication between the Directors and the 
ether members of Ihe Society. 

Skc. 5. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society at anch 
time and place as the Directors shall designate, at whaah aU the offi- 
cers—save the General Committee— shall be elected by a pinralii/ of 
Toles, and by ballot. Extra meetinas may be convened by the Direc- 
tors, and at such meetings iwenty-nve members shall be a quorum. 

Sec. 6. The Society shall hold an Aimual Cattle Show and Fair, 
at such time and place as shall be designated by the Direoton. 

Skc. 7 This Cofistituiion may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members attending any Aimual Meeting. 

A meeting of the Directors was held at Burlington, on 
the 25th day of September last, when 'the General Com- 
mittee were chosen, and also a committee to draft a Bill 
for the consideration of the Legislature, granting the So- 
ciety an incorporation and an annual appropriation of 
money ft-om the State Treasury. In October the follow- 
ing Bill was introduced to the House of Representatives, 

referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and by them 
returned to the House, with a report in fayor of Its pas- 
sage: 

Jin Mt creating a &taU Society for ihe Promotion of 
Jgriculture, Horticulture^ and the Arte. 

Wheren*. certain citizens met at Middlebury, in this State, on the 
10th and 11th days of September, A. D. 1851, formed an Aasocianon, 
abase a President, four Vice-Presideiils, a Rec. Secretary, a Cor. Seo- 
retar>'. Treasurer, and a Board of Director*, named their AMociatiou 
" The Vermont Slate Agriculinral Sooieiy," and aiuiouuced iis obiect 
to be 'improvement in Agricullpre, Horiicniiure, and the Aru :'» — 

Now, therefore, 1» is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of 

ihe State of Vermont :— .^ ^ .. ... 

Skc. 1. Said citizens so associated together, with such citixens of this 

State as shall hereaAer signify, m wriiinc, their wish lo become mem- 
bers o( said Society, and pay, on subwribing, such sum of money as 
the Coiisiiituiion or Rules and Regulations thereof, may prescribe, are 
hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, lo be known anil dis- 
tingui*hc»l by the name of Ttf VerwionI Stau Agncvltutal Soeut^f. 
whose object shall be improvement in Agriculture, Homcullnre, wid 
the Aru«. Said Society may make and estnbliah iiueh By-laws, Rules 
and Regulations, not inconsistent with the Cousiiiuiioii or laws of this 
State, or of the United States, os shall from time to time appear need- 
ful for its proper government,— and the By-laws or Rules and Regu- 
lations adopted by said citizens, at iheir meeting in Middlebury, afore- 
said, shall be the By-l«\«, Rules and Regulations i»f said Society, 
until others are adopted by the members thereof; may have a com- 
mon seal, and the same alter at pleasure ; may sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleadei!. coniraci and be contracted wiih, and prtwecuie 
and defend to fitml jmlgment and execution, in any court of law or 
•quity ; may lioU by gift, purchase, or otherwise, real and personal 
estate to an amount not exceediii*? ten thousand dollars, for the pro- 
motion of the object ef said Society, which eAata shall be exelumve- 
ly devoted to such object. . . . . « ■ * 

Skc. 2. The officers of t>'e Association mentioned m the Preamble 
to this Act, shall be the officers of the Vermont Stale Agriculinral 
Society, and shall hold iheir places for one year, or onfil «h«rs shall 
be chosen at a regular atiimal meeting of the Society called for that 
purpose, agreeeb^ la the Rules and Regulaiiniu thereof. Thereafter, 
the oiliceM of said Society shall consist of aPresidem, four Vice-Pre- 
aidenis, a Recording Secretary, a Correspoiiduig Socretanr, a Trea- 
surer, and such number of Directors as mny be determined by a vote 
of Ihe Rocieiy. Said oflScers shall be chosen annually, at such trnie 
and place, and in such manner, as the Society by ii* By-laws or Rc- 
aulations shall de^gnate ; shall hold their places uiiiU their successors 
are elected, and have power to fill all vacancies that may occur 
among them during the year. .. « r -.1,1 a^ 

Szc. 3. ft sliall be the duty of the Recording Secretary of said So- 
ciety, to keep full and fair records of all proceeduigs of Die same m 
a li^k proved for that pirpoee, and such book may be used a. evi- 

'Tze1"^h';:S?e^t"ve"m«^^ State Agr-oUur.! Society shall 
rakS a'lw srnn of money not less than SIOOO, and . place the same m 
S?hS"?ti Tr«tttirer, lo be awarded and paid out ui premmms 



•a hereinafter mentioned, the said Treasorer shall make as 
of the same, ^lecify ing the amount of moaey so raised and depoaiied 
with him, which affidavit shall be lied with the Treassrer of ihia 
State, who is thereupon direcied to pay ta the Treasater of said So- 
ciety, out of the Treasury of the State, the sum of $1000, to ba 
awarded and expended in premiums as berehia^er meiitioiied ; and 
aiuHially ihereaAer. a like sum of money, for a like parpmc, is direct- 
ed to be paid out or the Treasury of the Stale, lo Ibe Treasurer of 
said Society: JVenVsd, however, that in each year, l>eiore said sum 
of tlOOO shad be paid out of the Sute Treasury, it shall appear, by 
the affidavit of the Treasurer of said Society, that a aum rH' monev 
not less than 91000 has been raised by said Society, and is is his haads 
for the purpoaa aforesaid. 

Szc 5. At least 8^,000 shall be annually awarded and paid oat ia 
Premiums by the Vermont State Agricultinral Society, ui such sums 
as said Society, bv its Roiea and Regalation^ oiav, from linM to time, 
direct ; and it Miall be the spirit and uitent or such Rales and Rega- 
lations to encourage the pe<^le of this State in the breeding ai«I rear- 
ing of the best and most profitable agricultural animab, — in the prae- 
tica of tbe moat oorrect methods of Agriculture and Horticulture ; to 
stimulate them to enterprise, experiment, discovery and improvemeat 
in these primitive and important pursuits; so far aa may be,todifluaa 
liaht and knowledge upon these subgects ; and to oromoie the sncceai 
of those arts worthily cngag ing the application of the people of Ver- 
mont. 



Szc. 0. Tlie Treasurer of said State Society sbaO withhold all pre- 
miums awarded on field crops, fal animals, orchard or geiierri nrm 
maiuigemeni. Maple sugar, the products of tlie dairy, and, gei»erally, 
npcm all the methods of Ajgriculture and Horticulture in regard to 
which it is dcsiraMe lo difluee specific information, mitil the nersoa 
or persons to whom the same shall have been awarded shall oelivez 
to said Treasurer, in writing, an accurate deseripticai <if the proceaa 
of prenaring the soil, including the nature and quantity of ihemanura 
applied, ana a full detailed statement of the manner of cnhivating the 
land anid raising the crop, feeding the animal, or roannfactanng the 
article,— as the case may be,— also, of the expense, increase, and 
profits of the same : with the view lo tupply the exaci and necessary 
data from which said Society may collect and dissembiale naeful ia- 
fcrmalion upon thcae subjects. 

Szc. 7. It shall be the duly of Ihe Treasurer of said Society to da- 
duct from the premiums awarded 10 any person tbe sum required 10 
be subscribed annually for membership therein ; and said sum, so re- 
served, shall constitute cuch person a member of tbe Society for iba 
year then next following. 

Szc. 8. The Treasurer of said Society shall, in the month of Octo- 
ber annually, furnish six copies of the Annual Reports of the Society 
to the Secretary of Siau, to be by liim placed ia the«4^brary of iliii 
State. 

Szc. 9. This Act is subject to alteration, aaieudroent, or repeal, by 
any future legislature. 

Szc. 10. This Act shall take efiTect from its 



I am sorry to be obliged to say that the foregotng bill 
received little consideration from the legislature, and 
was dismissed with the greatest despatch — ^not being 
deemed worthy of even a fair argument. It is really 
humiliating to humanity that almost always when legis- 
lative bodies are invited to do something to advance agri- 
culture, they not only refuse, but often treat mich ap- 
plication with contempt. There seems to be an inability 
to understand that whatever improves the agriculture of 
a sute, directly or indirectly favors all other intctresta. 
An advancing flourishing agriculture is sure to invite hi 
other trades and callings; and thus the school house, tiM 
church, good roads, in short, all the institutions and pri- 
vileges of good society are readily provided, the neces- 
sary burdens of government are easily borne, and the 
flower of the population, in«ti«d of emigrating to other 
districts, causing the gradual depopulation and decay of 
towns, is tempted and indnced to stay at home. Not- 
withstanding that an improving cultivation secures these 
other results, it is difficult to convince legislatures of the 
propriety of appropriating money for the promotion of 
good farming, though they will vote it to almost another 
objects. Practically, so far as agriculture is coneemod, 
the sentiment seems to be that the world must be rolled 
backwards; that nothing new, no discoveries or improve- 
ments are needed ; that we must look to past agi^ for 
our rules of cultivation ; that all of valne, all the farmer 
can possibly need to know, all that is safe for him to 
practice, was found out ages ago. What a compliment 
the holders of such sentiments pay themselves, and their 
age generally! A sufficient rebuke to such ideas may be 
found in the memorable words of Lord Bacon, who. niore 
than two hundred years ago said : ** The opinion which 
men entertain of antiquity, is a very idle thing, and al- 
most incongruous tobthe word ; for the old age and length 
of days of the world, should in reality be accounted an- 
tiqiiity, and ought to be attributed to our own times, not 
I to the youth of the world, which it enjoyed among tlie 
1 ancients: for that age, though with respect to us it be 
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Ancient and gn»ter. yet, with regard to the world, it was 
new and lew. And as we Justly expect a greater know- 
ledge of things, and a riper Judgment, from a man of 
3resrs than from a jouth, on account of the greater ex- 
perienee, and the greater Tariety and number of things 
seen, heard, and thought of, by the person in years; so 
might much greater matters be justly expected from the 
present age, than from former times; as this is the more 
advanced age of the world, and now enriched and furn- 
ished with infinite experiments and observations." 

The late Judge Buel. and his associates and colaborers 
fai New-Toric, early ana clearly saw the advantages that 
would flow to agriculture from associated eilbrt, backed 
bv appropriations of money by government. They were 
axompany of as able, enterprising and usefVil men as 
ever graced and honored any State. They were far in 
advance of public opinion around them, and were at 
times thought to be quite wild and enthusiastic. After 
years of earnest solicitations for legislative aid to agri- 
culture, and after iexhansting every argument in its favor 
which their capacious minds could frame, they in part 
obtained the objects desired. Some of the measures tbey 
advocated, are now in full operation ; the benefits realised 
therefrom In their own State can hardly be estimated 
^ high enough; the Transactions of Uie State Society they 
labored so earnestly to establish, are among the very 
richest contributions to the agricultural literature of the 
age, and form a light to enlighten the most distant parts 
of our country: a!nd society already acknowledges its in* 
debtedness to tnese men for ttieir fiur reaching and com- 
prehensive views, and early, earnest, persevering eflbrts 
to carry the same. I had lively hopes that Yermonters, 
seeing the rich results of concerted action and lej^ative 
aid to promote agriculture, would at once and quite 
generally favor measures calculated to produce like re- 
sults hi their own State ; but judging from the present 
aspect, a majority choose rather to consider such mea- 
sures in the light of an unsolved and uncertain experi- 
ment. Although disappointed in this part of our present 
efibrt at advancement, I cannot but hope that the spirit 
of the nineteenth century will get a fast hold upon our 
algriculture, that the dry bones hanging to it will be 
shaken, and awakened to life and activity, that the in- 
telligent and active men of the State will be awake and 
in action, and that we shall somehow contrive to keep 
along with other communities in the forward movements 
)if the times. 

In Yermont, thete are various circumstances favorable 
to the existence and success of a State Society; and 
around the State, on all sides, there are circumstances 
which make such a Society quite necessary to its farmers. 
We live compactly, and feel a community of interests. 
Railroads span the State in almost every direction. In 
from three to six hours, they can bring the people togeth- 
er in any one of a dozen of our largest villl^ses; and they 
wfll quickly and free of charge, transport all kinds of 
stock to a place of exhibition. They open new, distant, 
and desirable markets to our farmers, and invite tliem to 
engage in new modes of farming, in the production of a 
TUiety of articles heretofore unpr^table for cultivation 
on a large scale, or of a nature too perishable to reach 
a suitable market by the old modes of conveyance. We 
have fine breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep,— mdeed, in 
this regard, we occupy a high vantage-ground; and we 
must not only preserve their present excellence, but also 
strive to improve them. This is best done by associated 
efibrt, and by comparing ourselves among ourselves; and 
if we fail of employing these aids, each trusting to him- 
self, in ignorance of what his neighbors are doing, other 
communities on either side of us, by oTganlsed efforts for 
improvements, will be altogether likely to get ahead of 
us. 

A portion of the farmers of Yermont will certainly en- 
deavor to sustain their State Society by voluntary effort. 
They will probably prove a sufficiently spirited band of 
men, to carry it forward successfully. The repulse they 
have met with m the outset, will quicken them in efforts 
to do not only their own work in the matter, but also a 
considerable portion of that which should have been done 
by the State through its legislature 



Now let me suggest an idea or two regarding the ad« 
vantages which may result to the country at lai^ge from 
the operations of State Societies. If generally oi^ganis- 
ed in the states, they may exert a double influence ; for 
while singly they have their own legitimate, decided, and 
powerful home influence, collectively, they may furnish 
the means for exerting a very important national influ- 
ence. For instance: the State Societies of New- York 
and Georgia gave very general invitations to the friends 
of agriculture in other states, to meet with them i£t their 
late Festivab, to observe their improvements, and to con- 
sult with them and with one another, for the general wel- 
fase of agriculture. Now, if these State Associations 
become general, and these courtesies are extended from 
one association to another, the farmers of different and 
even distant sections will be likely to meet together more 
or less, compare views, counsel upon their mutual inte- 
rests, become well acquainted with one another, find they 
do not differ so very much after all, and thus the i^ri- 
oultural community may move forward unitedly and un- 
derstandingly in efforts to promote their great and com- 
mon cause, and the proq)erity of the country. If Con- 
gress should persist in a refusal to establish a Bureau of 
Agriculture at Washhigton. the farmers through their se- 
veral State Societies, may in time form a Central Na- 
tional Organisation, to do in part those things contem- 
phited to be done by a National Bureau. In the course 
of a correspondence with Hon. J. J)EhAnmu>, President 
of the New- York State Society, this subject has been 
brieflv discussed. I trust he will pardon the liberty I 
take in now using an extract from one of his letters to 
me, — ^though of Uie character of familiar private corres- 
pondence. He says: '* You allude, among other things, 
to a Central Agricultural Bureau. Upon this point! 
think we may move to advantage as State Societies or 
Associations; and with a hope to confer upon this and 
other matters of moment, I invited the Presidents of all 
other State Societies to attend our late Fair, and from 
each I received replies corresponding with the brief views 
then given. * * * It seems to me improbable that 
the General Government will take any decided steps in 
r^ard to a Bureau. The State Societies may form an 
association, hold its office at Washington, and being a 
representative body fW>m the people, carry at an early day 
a clear conviction to Congress that such a Bureau as has 
been indicated, is imperatively needed in our Agricultu- 
ral Republic." 

While upon the subject of Agricultural Societies, al- 
low me to throw in a word or two of caution. At all 
freat or small festivals of these Societies, allusions of a 
istinctly political cast should be strictly avoided. Men 
of all political parties may meet to consider the interests 
of agriculture, and find ground spacious enough to stand 
upon, and weighty matters enough to consult about, all 
in harmony and good fellowship. These Festival occa- 
sions belong to agriculture, not to politics. Political oc- 
casions are numerous enough, in all conscience ; and these 
men may kindle up such enthusiasm as the good of the 
country may seem to demand ; but the quiet and harmo- 
ny of agricultural gatherings should not be disturbed by 
matters so exciting ss those of politics. F. Holbkook. 
BrtUtUbarOf Dee. 2, 1861. 

f t 



Applssi Ac^ in New-Bng land. 

Agreeably to your polite invitation sometime ago ex- 
tended to me, I dt down to write a few lines for the 
pomological department of The Citltivatok. 

Not to waste time or space with any unprofitable pre- 
liminary remarks, I wfll say a ibw words respecting, 

1. Thb Foeks or Trbes.— No writer that I am aware 
of has yet given a good classification of trees in this re- 
spect. Barry, in his " Fruit Garden," recently publish- 
ed, has made the attempt, but not, ss I think, with en- 
tire success. For the purpose of bringing this subject 
under disciission I would propose the fbllowlng terms for 
designating trees: 
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1. Standardf. — ^Tbese are trees grafled on ttocks of 
their own species, and pmned after the common old 
tkahioned orchard style ; that is, with heads five or six 
feet from the ground, and clean naked trunks. 

2. Pyramids. — These are trees grafted as standards, 
but branching out at, or yerj near the surface of the 
ground, and trained to a corneal or pyramidal form — 
hence the name. 

8. Dwarf Standatrdt. — ^These are the same as stand- 
ards, excepting the size. 

4. Half 8taiulard$.'-Tnes of size and form between 
standards and dwarf standards. 

5. Dwarf Pyramid*. — The same as pyramids except- 
ing the size. 

6. Half Pyramids. — ^Trees of a size and form inter- 
mediate between pyramids and dwarf pyramids. 

7. Espaliers, and if you please, Dwarf Espaliers ; 
no description of which is necessary. These terms are 
oonyenient, comprehensive, and easily intelligible. 

And DOW that I am writing, I have a few remarks to 
make in regard to the cultivation of 

Thi Appls. — Our best educated fruit cultivators here 
in New-England, do not bestow such attention upon this 
inestimaUe fruit as it ought to receive. To the masses 
of our people, it is certainly the most important of all 
Pomona's gills to the regions of the temperate zone. In- 
deed with regard to the section of country lying between 
Hew. Jersey and the Ultima ThuU of Tankeedom, the 
apple 18 the first of fruits, " and there is none second.^' 
So important is the apple for culinary purposes, that, 
without either fresh or dried apples,a kitchen would cease 
to be a kitchen. Then again what a noble dessert fruit 
it is ! One of the most ancient rites of New-England 
hospitality is to set a dish of ripe apples before a friend. 
How many associations of childhood entwine themselves 
around this noble product of the orchard f The Kew- 
£ngland fkrm-house of the days of our fathers — ^the 
brave roaring fire of blazing logs piled one upon another 
hi the glorious old, honest, broad open fire-place ; the 
row of roasting apples spluttering upon the capacious 
stone hearth, and the good old grandmother at her little 
spinning-wheel, buzzing away in the corner! 

Again — ^what a healthful and refreshing beverage is, or 
rather might &«, made of this trnit I for it well known 
that with proper care and attention, and from suitable 
Tftrieties of grafted apples, a cider may be made which 
will improve like wine by age, until it almost equals in 
richness the most highly esteemed products of foreign 
vineyards.* 

But to return to my subject. Wishing some months 
ago to furnish a friend with a select list for an orchard 
of one hundred market apple trees, I was greatly sur- 



* Onr ettaemed oorretpondent will permit iw to aqire« our views 
in relation to the f enenU um v( eoob wiuee, in the Imifuage of a 
distinguished individnsl (P. T. Bjuinttm) «s published in the Western 
llorlicuHurai Review:—" Water is the best thing to quench ihrist— it 
U the best to aid digestion—it fomu a large portion of the human 
body— it is necessary to our life and well-beuig— end, although I 
trust I am not a bigot, I, as a matter of duty, as Mrell as choice, ee- 
•hew with all my heart, all aubstitutes for that glorioas dement which 
a kiud Heavenly Father has provided so bountifully for every living 
thing, and without which the entire animal and vegetable creation 
must perish.'' Est. 



prised at the narrow limits within which I was compelled 
to confine myself. I was tempted to recommend to set the 
entire orchard with the Baldwin only ; for this has proved 
to be by far the most profitable market a|iple hitherto 
cultivated in the Eastern States. But there are obvious- 
ly some objections — at least so it seemed to my friend- 
to being confined to only one variety ; and so after a great 
deal of deliberation, I recommended that one-half or 
more of the himdred trees should be Baldwins, and thai 
the balance should consist of R. I. Greenings f Hubbard*- 
ton Nonsuch, Roxhury Russet, and Porter. ^ 

I hesitated to insert the Roxbury Russet, because it m 
not a very good bearer, and the fruit seems to be deg»> 
nerating, three apples in four being knerly, wormy, or 
otherwise unmarketable. Still I retain it as being the 
only late keeping apple that I could recommend for ge- 
neral cultivation. 

We have many other fine apples, I am glad to ack- 
nowledge. The Early Williams, for instance, is a beau- 
tiful, large, excellent fruit, but it is a mortal slow grow- 
er. The Early Sweet Bough is large, handsome, pro- 
ductive, and the tree grows well; but, as for all other 
sweetings, there is only a limited demand for it, most peo- 
ple considering such apples as valuable merely (br culina- 
ry purposes. The Duchesse of Oldenburgh, Gravenstein, 
Leland's Spice, Mother, Northern Spy, and Sutton 
Beauty, all promise well, but none of them have yet 
earned a well established reputation in this section of 
the country. The Esopns Spitzenbergand Peck's Pleas- 
ant, are apples of exquisite flavor, but are not quite snf» 
ficiently productive. The Ladies' Sweeting is handsom- 
er than Danvers Winter Sweeting, but its flavor is only 
second rate with me ; and besides, they are both '* notb» 
nng but sweetings." 

Had my ft-iend been at all inclined to experimenting, I 
should have recommended to him, as particularly worthy 
of trial, Duchesse of Oldenburgh, Leland's Spice, Gra- 
venstein and Northern Spy, especially the latter ; as wo 
are actually entirely destitute of any profttable late-keep- 
ing variety of the apple. 

Tou are well aware that a list of apples for mArket Is 
one thing; a Ust for home consumption is quite another; 
a list for an amateur, still something else. The first class 
must be handsome, productive and popular: the second 
must be various in flavor and in season of npcning; the 
third class must be — every thing. 

A list of market apples is already given above; I would 
recommend for home consumption, (flavor, productive- 
ness, &c., taken into account,) the annexed list. 

Sbasov. Dsssxar. Swkbtihos. 

5tt)nmer,— Early Williams. Early Sweet Bough. 

{Porter. Pumpkin Sweetiog. 

Gravenstein. 
Hub. Nonesuch. 
Leland's Spice. 

Northern. DanversWinter Sweeting. 

Ladies' Sweeting. 
Greening. 
Spring, — Roxbury Russet. 

(perhaps,) N. Spy. 

In the present state of information in regard to this 
noble but neglected fruit, I should hardly feel inclined to 
extend the list farther, pomological conventions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Should the above prove acceptable, I shall at some fti- 
ture time, send you some notices of pears and other 
fruits. Truly yours, Geo. Jaques. Worcester, Mass,. 
Nov., 1861. 



( Northern 

Winter, < Baldwin. 

I R. I. Grc 
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Fruit blighted by Bot Weather. 



The intense heat of the weather during the fure part 
of last September, caused immense injury to all kinds 
of fruit. Apples, peaches, and grapes suffered greatly 
fai all the region round Baltimore, and, I presume, 
whererer it prevailed. An Isabella vine, that for twelve 
years past has not failed to perfect an abundant crop of 
fruit, and last year, up to the first of September, gave 
assurance of a very large yield, failed to produce a 
single bunch of perfect fruit. The fliliug up and ripen- 
ing of (be berries was arrested at the commencement of 
that hot weather, the berries began to shrivel, the bunch- 
es seemed to hang lifeless, and tho leaves of the vine to 
dry and fall off. About one-third of the berries had 
become dark colored, but did not fill up. On examin- 
ing other vines about the city I found all in the same 
condition. None but the earlier varieties ripened. All 
late peaches became prematurely and imperfectly ripe, 
and made their appearance some two weeks too early in 
our markets, small in size, and of imperfect quality. 
Late apples were also injured, and the fall apples pre- 
maturely and imperfectly matured. 

How are we to account for this singular effect of heatf 
I believe the explanation to be this: — 

The nutritious juices are thrown into a state of fer- 
mentation while exposed to the hot rays of the sun and 
hot air in the leaves, and thus all the saccharine and 
other nutritious principles, instead of being sent back 
to the fruit are evaporated; and thus the fVuit perishes 
for want of nutrition. This theory also explains a simi- 
lar accident that often occurs to all kinds of plants during 
very hot dry weather, and which is often called scalding. 
Corn is often very much stinted in its grain by it. We 
know that the saccharine juice is converted by the as- 
similatiang organs of the plants into starch, &c. Wo 
also know that these saccharine juices possess all the olc- 
ments of fermentation except temperature. Kow it seems 
teasonabie to suppose that if the necessary d^ree of tem- 
perature be supplied by the sun, fermentation will be 
immediately commenced, and the saccharine principle 
will be converted into spirits and evaporated from the 
leaves; and of course the fruiter grain that depended 
upon this saccharine principle for food, must perish. It 
is readily admitted that this is all theory; and that, if 
correct, the evil is without remedy. One, at least, of 
the readers of the Cultivator would be glad to hear 
what others, more experienced and skilful, have to say 
on the subject. 

Another idea suggests itself. If the above theory be 
correct, the fruit and grain thus effected, ^te« of starva- 
tion. Can they then be wholesome food for man or 
beast? Several persons who had partaken di the above 
described imperfect grapes, were more or less effected 
with stomach and bowel diseases. No one ever thinks 
of eating meat from an animal that had ditdy and if it 
die of starvation it would appear to be much less fit for 
food. Why should we eat fruit that has perished in the 
same way? All this may seem speculative and unworthy 
of attention, bnt it does seem to the writer worthy of 
careful consideration. G. B. Svith. Baltimore, Nov,, 
1861. 



Quality of New Fmits. 



From the proceedings of that veteran body, the Mas- 
tachuiettt Horticultural Society, we copy the following 
decisions of its able fruit committee, relative to the 
character of some new fruits: 

Mbi.011. — CArw^Mifia,— very fine— on account of its 

earliness, flavor, and fine quality, maintains its character 

ast he best melon for general cultivation. 

Pbars. — Beurre de Rhine, new^ green, pyramidal, 
large, melting, juicy,' good. 

jBeurre ^^prtn, yellow and red, pyramidal, large, excel- 
lent. 
Collins, very fine, juicy, and brisk. 

Jersey Chratioli, large, obovatc, yellow dotted with 
russet, of a fine vinous flavor. 

Beurre Beaumont, very fine. 

Bonne de Zees, large, oblong, yellow, melting, sweet, 
fine. 

Beurre Triquer and Benoist, melting, juicy, fine. 

Serrurier, promises well. 

Nouveau Poiteau, alrge, promises well. 

Soldat Laboreur, Colmar d^Jremberg, Eyevfood, 
good. 

Apples — Walworth, from Clinton county, N. Y.. 
large, handsome, yellow with afiush, tender, pleasant, of 
fine quality. 

Northern Sweet, same origin, very handsome, fine. 

Bailey Spice, handsome, fine. 

The Diana grape ** continues to maintain its high re- 
putation.'' [So &r it appears to have fiiiled at Cincin- 
nati, where also the Isabella is becoming of little value, 

the Catawba taking the lead there of every thing else.] 

»•• 

The Best Pears. 



C. M. HovET, of Boston, who has a very extensive 
knowledge of both old and new pears, gives the follow- 
ing list of nine unexceptionable pears fot that vicinity: 
Bloodgood, Bartlett, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Seckel, 
Belle Lucrative, Beurre Bosc, Le Cure (Winkfield,) 
Winter Nelis, and Beurre d'Aremberg. To these he 
adds the 28 following:— ^loutMorceau, Paradise of Au- 
tumn, Dix, Beurre Diel, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre d' 
Anjou, Fulton, Andrews, Urbaniste, Tyson, Gansel's 
Bergamot, Rostiezer, Passe Colmar, St. Ghislain, Easter 
Beurre, Heathcot, Thompson's, Stephens' Genesee, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Sieulle, Flemish Beauty, 
Compte de Lamy, DutchessofAngouleme, Long Green, 
Marie Louise, Wilbur, Buffum, Lawrence, &c. Some 
** more recent kinds of equal merit" are not included. 



>•• 



Ziarge Strawberry Story. 

A writer in the London Gardener's Chronicle, de^ 
scribes the mode in which a distinguished strawberry 
raiser obtains enormous crops. It consists, in substance, 
in the U50 of a deep vegetable sandy loam soil, or re- 
claimed osier ground, so situated as to admit of perfect 
irrigation. The latter we know to have an astonishing 
infiuence on the increaso of size in the growing fruit. 
The British Queen Strawberry is obtained by the most 
skilful cultivators of enormous size in that country ; yet 
when that writer speaks of single specimens weighiug 
THEEE ouKCEs, that 18, sbout as much as a moderate sized 
Spitzenburgh apple, he draws very heavily on the ere* 
dnlity of those who have not seen them. 
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Whftt ForafgDMni TUiik o£ Ui. 

Amaxttical Labohato«.t, Yaix CoIX*OS|] 
Miw-MiMii, era*., Nov. M, 1851. | 

Me88M. Eoitobs — I take the above sabjeci as one 
which has often, of late, oecupied my own mind, and 
one in which we as a nation, whether we acknowledge 
it or not, certainly do feel a strOng interest. Sensitive- 
ness on this point, is one of our characteristics, and it is 
frequently carried to an absurd extreme. Filled with 
indignation at some (oolish mistake, we often neglect hints 
or suggestions that would be of great advantage, if pro- 
perly received and acted upon. This should not be so> 
there was more excuse for it when we were very young 
and comparatively powerless, but now we have grown to 
that stature, and to that established character, that we 
need not turn in a rage upon every snarler that yelps at 
our heels; we can afford to acknowledge imperfectwns, 
and can look every evil report fairly in the face. 

With such views as these, I design to devote a few 
words to this subject, more particularly with reference 
to foreign reports of our agriculture. Our farmers have 
for the most part been neglected by foreign visitors, but 
within a few years this immunity has ceased, and they 
have received their full share of attention. The ship- 
loads of agricultural produce that have kepi pace with 
every European demand, have drawn the eyes of older 
countries to a new and powerAil rival } the stories of 
boundless and fertile alluvial districta, have called men 
across the Atlantic to visit them, with the special end of 
deciding what our future would do with the markets of 
the other continent. 

The most numerous of our visitors have been from Great 
Britain, and it is not to be disguised that their reports 
of us hare, more than all others put together, awaken- 
ed ill feelings, and caused strong protests against not only 
the correctness of the authors, but their desire to dis- 
cover the truth. It must be acknowledged that ground 
has been given for such charges; when men come here, 
and scamper hastily over our country, with upraised eye- 
brows, and stiff, proud reserve; when they greedily swal- 
low every prejudicial report, look out for defects rather 
than excellencies, and regard every variation from Eng- 
lish manners or customs, not as belonging to another 
people and therefore to be considered in its adaptation 
to national characteristics, but as differing from an Eng- 
lish standard, and therefore to be condemned, — then we 
naturally feel aggrieved, and insulted, by thefr misrepre- 
iontations. 

It is unfortunate that so many En^ishmen assume a 
defensive and hostile attitude toward all other peo- 
ple, immediately on leaving their native shores; that 
by their air of immeasurable superiority, and haughty 
condescension, they alienate those who would otherwise 
fraternize with them most cordially. There are most 
liberal and honorable exceptions to this rule, but in our 
American experience, we are constrained to believe that 
they are exceptions. I do not willingly say these things, 
but with real regret, for I haye lived long enough in Eng- 
land and Scotland, to know and loye their people. We 
may find fault with th^ British nation, but after all it 
speaks and will speak for itself. That little island, not 
so huge as some of our single States, exerts a sway far 



mightier than Borne or Greeoe ever knew, and is at tliis 
moment more powerful than any kingdom of the worid. 

England has her great defects, her glaring inoonsisteiw 
des, and what nation has not ; but when we see lier arma 
stretching around the globe, her colonies growing and 
prospering where others have laikd or stood still, her 
sails whitening every sea, her wealth and strength coid- 
pelling aU others to be subsidiary to her aggrandJsement 
and increase, we are filled with astonishment, and csnnoi 
but be proud to own such a parentage. The virtves and 
the vices of theEi^lishare in the main ours; indomitabls 
perseverance, restlessenterprise, ftur reaching energy, and 
strong practkal ssgacity, are conomon to the two nations, 
and these qualities are bringing them together in a friend- 
ly contest for supremacy. Already we divide the seas 
between us, and united can almost without a serknis el^ 
fbrt sweep every other flag from its surface; uidted as 
for the past few years, during the next century, and it 
seems probable that the English tongue will prevail gt«- 
dually over all others. The same in the prevailing re- 
ligion, the same in so many characteristics both of ex- 
oeUence and defect, we should encourage every tie of 
amity, and while each pursues by all proper means, the 
path to its own advantage, should frewn upon all who in 
blind prejudice or narrow ignorance, either intentionally 
or unwittingly, pursue a course likely to sow seeds of 
dissension between us. 

It is then in a spirit of kindness that I would examine 
in a general way, some of the criUciams that have lately 
emanated from our fatherland. I do not propose to 
mention names, but to point out some reason fbr certain 
erroneous conclusions. 

In the first place, I would say distinctly, that we need 
not expect any satisfactory results when a traveller goes 
over our country by railway and steamboat, for a few 
weeks or months, collecting an item here, and an Item 
tliere, and then comes out with a deep and profound dis- 
q«isition upon our mhiutest q>rings of action and the 
cduses which influence the most important of our nation- 
al movements. He who attempts anything of this na- 
ture, without any apparent fbar of error, or the influenoa 
of preconceived opinions, is so evidently superficial thai 
he may be condemned in advance. If the writer has 
been clearly derirous of giving a candid relation, and has 
fkiriy tried, although in vain, to see things in their true 
light, we can only feel sorry that he has so greatly mis- 
taken his vocation ; but if he has been determined to see 
nothing but what he wished, we are now strong enou^ 
to express our contempt for his spirit of blind prejudice, 
and let our diaracter and history alone c<»tradict him. 

It is not by any means my object, to deny that there la 
no good reason for fkult-finding with us, fbr it is not to 
be disguise) that we have many and glaring imperfec- 
tions. Our agriculture more particularly, is quite open 
to animadversion, and the farmers of some districts, sunk 
in apathy, or armed with hostility toward everythmg 
new, deserve all the pungency, both of ridicule and 
reprehension, that can be bestowed upon them. Yet 
even here there is ample room for te/ec^ion, as to the 
points with reference to which they may fkiriy be blamed. 
Some defects are inseparable ftrom our present condition; 
others are the results of our &ults and ignoranoe. It Is 
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in the inability to distingnish between theae, that most 
foreigners offend and alienate ns. 

Any candid obflerver who considers the drcurostances 
of our fkrmers, nrast at once be stmck with many con- 
ditions that difibr so entirely from those formed in the 
long aettled districts of Europe, as to bring ns under the 
operation of an almost distinct set of laws. 

The immense extent of ridi country still unsettled, 
where land may be bought fbr a mere trifle, and the con- 
sequent high price of labor, accounts for many of the 
imperfections in our farming. While broad unbroken 
forests inrito the pioneer to enter, and let the sunlight 
upon the vegetable accumulations of centuries,* while 
Terdant pri.iries open out almost like the boundless sea, 
there is a strong temptation to cultivate only for the pre- 
sent hour, tc take off crops with no labor beyond that 
of plowing, aad when the produce begins to decrease, to 
move toward another untouched tract. In this way a 
roUhig shifting tide of population advances, leaving the 
land behind them in a partially exhausted condition. 

Kow it is all very well to say that this is wretched 
forming, and to declaim against our improvidence; but 
the &ct is, that any elaborate system of cultivation would 
not succeed at all in these new lands so remote from the 
sea-board. The &rmer who attempted to cultivate his 
land accordii]g to the most improved modem systems, 
would not obtain enough, large though his crops might 
be, to pay more than half of his expenses, and this for 
the reason that the conditions of Europe are reversed: 
in place of cheap and abundant labor and dear food, we 
have cheap food with scarce and high priced labor. The 
farmer then in the extreme west, must simplify every 
process to the last posable degree, before he can make a 
profit. As we come east into the longer settled regions, 
the state of society, the value of land, and the abund- 
ance of labor, allow of a higher and higher style of cul- 
tivation. Still even in our oldest agricultural districts, 
I of course exclude market gardens, &c., in the imme- 
diate vicinity of large towns, there are f^w if any places 
where the highest style of English &rming, with all its 
expense of implements, and elaborate finish of cultiva- 
tion, could be profitably carried on. 

This is one of the points in relation to which foreigners 
are often most obstinately prejudiced ; they demand the 
same kind of perfection that they have seen at home, 
the same implements, the same character of stock. In 
this they make the identical mistake that they do in con- 
demning our laws and habits, simply because they difibr 
ftom those to which they have been accustomed. Be- 
fore speaking, they should conrider the force of circum- 
stances. 

My opinion is, that m this country a man is a good 
ikrmer, whose land is improving under cultivation from 
year to year, and at the same time yielding him a profit. 
Thousands of farms in this condition might be pointed 
out, and yet perhaps not more than one or two would 
elicit the approval of that class of foreigners described 
in the preceding paragraph ; they ^^ not consider that 
perfection is relative ; a system of cultivation may be 
essentially as high as any in England, and yet the farmer 
not be able to afford those niceties of the art which dis- 
tingoiah the best English and Scotch fiurms the result 



may be as good, while the system and appliances are 
cheaper and rougher. In shortr— while we would aim at 
the highest perfection, we must still compare ourselves 
with ourselves, and claim the right to decide what is tha 
best farming on this side of the Atlantic, with only a 
secondary reference to foreign standards. We would 
follow all that is profitable and advantageous in the 
practice of others, but will not submit to be tied to their 
criterion of excellence. 

It is my firm belief that some disti:lctsof this country, 
have improved as rapidly in their agriculture, during the 
last five years, as any that can be found in the world; 
but I perceive that it will be necessary to defer any fur* 
ther remarks upon this and other points, until my next 
letter. Yours truly, Johh P. Kortos. 

Bdch Cows. 



The American jlgriculturiit, in the number for Feb- 
ruary last, speaking of the ''Oaks cow'' and the 
'' Nourae cow," said — '' We can show numerous instances 
of larger yielders, whether of milk or butter." In our 
March number, we asked the .dgriculturut to point us 
to these '' numerous instances" claimed. In the Sep- 
tember number of that paper, (five months after we 
asked for the information,) there is an editorial article 
on the subject, in which, in reference to its previous as- 
sertion, it is said — 

'' We had an impression that many results were on 
record to verify this assertion, but on recurring to writ- 
ten authorities, we found our convictions had been formed 
upon oral testimony, rather than the more formal and 
documentary." 

The ^griculturiii next calls our attention to " such 
brief authority," in support ofits original assertion, ''as 
on a moment's investigation has presented itself." Before 
proceeding to notice this " brief authority," it is proper 
to say that we called for the information alluded to, 
sunply in relation to the settlement of a feet, and not, 
as our ootemporary falsely charges, from " zeal for up- 
holding the natives.** We gave the product of the Oaks 
cow in butter for three years, as follows: 1814, 800 lbs. ; 
1815, 400 lbs.; 1816, 484| lbs., and desired to know 
where we could find the proof in regard to the " numer- 
ous instances of larger yielders Arom Short-horn herds." 

We obtained the facts in regard to the produce of the 
Oaks cow from the Mauachmtttt jSgricultural Repoii- 
tory and Journal, vol. IV, pp. 264. 265. It appears 
from the account, that the product put down as for the 
latter year, embraced but a little overweight months, as 
follows: She calved April 6th, and suckled her calf ttU 
the 8th of May, when it was killed. While the calf was 
with her, she gave 17 lbs. of butter, and fW>m the thne 
the calf was killed, or May 8th to December 20th, she 
gave 467i lbs.— making a total of 484i lbs.— beddes fet- 
tenii^ her calf to the age <^ four weeks and t:r9 days. 

Now, the jSgriculturut said it could " show numer- 
our instances" in which this product had been exceeded 
by " Short-horn herds," and we merely asked that the 
" instances" be shown to us. It has not complied with 
this request, although it has given two pages of what it 
calls " brief authority." We have carefully looked over 
all this, and still aak for evidence of the truth of the 
first assertion. 
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We haye not room to notice all the bo called i* aa- 
ttiority'' which the jigrieulturUt brings forward, but 
will lelect a few examples, which may be taken as fair 
specimens of the whole. 

The first example cited, is that of a Short-horn cow 
mentioned by Tonatt, which is said to have yielded 872 
lbs. of butter in 82 weeks. To prove that this beats the 
Oaks cow, the Jgriculturitt says — *^ Had this rate been 
continued for 62 weeks, she would have given 606 pounds.'* 
Sage conclusion! This is the rule assumed: If a cow 
will produce, say, 14 lbs. of butter In a week, soon after 
calving, and will continue to produce at the same ** rate'^ 
for a year, she will give 728 lbs! Suppose we try the 
Oaks cow by this rule, and see how she will compare 
with this Short-horn. In thirty-two VfetkM and two dayt, 
the Oaks cow gave 467 j lbs. of butter; and at the same 
** rate" for a year, she would have given 785 lbs! But 
every senable person knows that snch a rule is utterly 
fiUlaciottB, and that such a case as is supposed, could not, 
in the nature of coim, occur--it being virtually impossi- 
ble that the same " rate'' of produce in milk or butter 
should be contixmed for a year, that is yielded for a short 
time after calving. The case mentioned by Touatt is 
stated in his treaUae on cattle, p. 247, (English edition,) 
where the number of pounds of butter given each week 
is put down; and the improbability of the same ** rate" 
being continued for a year, may be infbrred fVom the &ct 
that during the last three weeks of the trial, she gave 
Inst seven pounds of butter each week! 

Another example given by the jigrieulturUt, is that 
of a Short-horn cow owned by Mr. Vail, of Troy, which 
in one produced 19^ lbs. of butter. This one weds ap- 
pears to have comprised the entire trial. But look at 
the deduction which our cotemporary makes from it. He 
says — ** Thus, a thorough-bred Short-horn produced over 
2 pounds 12| ounces of butter per day, which rather ex- 
ceeds the quantity yielded by the Oaks cow." And yet, 
according to the same article, the Oaks cow produced — 
" a fraction over an average of 2} pounds per day," ftom 
the 5th of April to the 25th of September! 

Next follows a statement,— on whose ''authority," 
except that of the jigriculturistf does not appear, as it 
is supported by no reference, — ^in regard to the produc- 
tion of butter fVom Col. Powell's cow Belina. It is as- 
serted that she gave an average of sixteen pounds of 
batter per week from the 20th of September 1880, to 
the 20th of May foUowiug. 

The only aooount of the butter produced by this cow 

which we have been aUe to obtain, (although we have 

written to Col. Powell on the subject,) is that published 

in a work entitled ''Hints for American Husbandmen 

with Communications to the Pennsylvania Agricultural 

Sodety,"— 1827. It is there stated that, 

'' Belina produced milk between Thursday morning 
the 24th, and Saturday evening the 26th [May 1827, J 
I.e., in three days, from which eight pounds thirteen 
ounces of butter were obtained — at the r<tte of 20i pounds 
per week." 

So much for three days. Will the jSgriculturitt inform 
us where we can find an authentic record of the state- 
ment that the cow in question produced sixteen pounds 
of butter per week f^om the 20th of September to the 
20th of May? 



National Agiionltoral BaxMm. 



President Fillmoee, in his late Messsge, reiterateiliia 
former recommendation for the oigaaicatioB of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau. He says: 

Agriculture may Justly be regarded as tha grea« In* 
terest of our people. Four-fifths of our active p<pn]a- 
tion are employed in the cultivation of the soil, aid the 
rapid expansion of our settlements over new territory is 
daily adding to the number of those engaged in thftt vo- 
cation. Justice and sound policy, therefore, aike re- 
quire that the Government should use all the mdtns au- 
thorized by the Constitution to promote the intetfsts and 
welfkre of that important class of our fellow citizens. 
And yet it is a singular fact, that whilst the maau&otur- 
ing and commercial interests have engaged tb# attention 
of Congress during a large portion of every session, and 
our statutes abound in provisions for their prctection and 
encouragement, little has been done directly for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. It is time that this reproach 
to our legislation should be removed ; and I sincerely 
hope that the present Congress will not cloie their labors 
without adopting efBcient means to supply the omisrions 
of those who have preceded them. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty of 
collecting and disseminating correct information as to.the 
best modes of cultivation, and of the moat eSbctual 
means of preserving and restoring the fertiliiv of (he aofl. 
and of procuring and distributing seeds and pUnts ana 
other vegetable productions, with instructions ia regard 
to the soil, climate and treatment best adaptei; to their 
growth, could not &il to be, in the language ;»f Wash- 
ington, in his last annual message to Congi-ess^a " very 
cheap instrument of immense national benefit.' 



-•-•«- 



Trial of Bflaptng M'^i^M hma 

The English papers inform us of the result of a trial 
which took place on the 25th and 27th of September, 
between Hussey*s and McCormick's reaping mackines, 
under the auspiote of the Cleveland Agricultural Society. 
It was a trial agreed on by the parties interested is the re- 
q)ective machines, who signed an agreement by which 
the reapers were placed in the hands of thirteen jurors^ 
who were directed to ascertain which of the two— 

1. Cuts the com in the best manner. 

2. Causes the least waste. 

8. Does the most work in a given time. 
4. Leaves the com in the best order for gathering and 
binding. 
6. Is best adapted for ridge and f\irrow. 

6. Is the least liable to get out of repair. 

7. At first cost is less price. 

8. Requires the least amount of horse labor. 

9. Requires the least amount of manual labor. 
Whichever of the two. so tried, a minority of the jury 

ascertained to combine tne greater number of the above 
qualities, was to be pronounced the best implement. 

The following is the substance of the report of the 
jury: 

The jury regret exceedingly the most unfavorable state 
of the weather on the days of trial (a perfect hurricane 
raging the whole of the first day,) and their consequent 
inability to make so full and satisfactory a trial as they 
could have wished. 

The machines were tested on a crop of wheat, com- 
puted at 25 bushels per acre, very much laid ; and on 
barley at 25 bushels per acre, very short in the straw, 
and if possible more laid than the wheat. 

The jurv, taking t^difibrent points submitted to them 
into consideration, ex^ess^ 

1. Their unanimous opinion that Mr. Hussey's ma- 
chine, as exhibited by Messrs. William Dray and Com- 
pany, cut the corn in the best manner, especially across 
ridge and fVirrow, and when the machine was working in 
the direction the com laid 
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2. By a majority of eleyen to one, that Mr. Hussey's 
michine caused the least waste. 

t. Taking the breadth of the two machines into con- 
sideratioD, that Mr. Hussey's did most work. 

4. That Mr. Huasey's machine leaves the cut com in 
the best order for gathering and binding. This question 
was mbmitted to the laborers employed on the occasion, 
and decided by them as above, by a majority of 6 to 4. 

6. 7heir unanimous opinion that Mr. Hussey's ma- 
chine h best adapted for ridge and furrow. 

6. Tais question was referred by the jury to Mr. Ro- 
binson foreman to Messrs. Bellerby, of York, a practical 
mechaiic of acknowledged ability. 

7. Tlat Mr. Hussey's machine at first cost is less price. 

8. 9. The jury decline to express a decided opinion on 
these points, in consequence of the state of the weather. 

In regaid to the trial, the Gateshead Observer re- 
marked — ' One thing was clearly demonstrated by both 
machines — ^^hat reaping by machinery is practicable. As 
sorely as tht threshing machine has superseded the flail, 
00 certain is t, that the reaping machine will set aside the 
scythe and the sickle." 



-♦♦*- 



Mannfaotnga of Mamsxe. 



We haye been favored with the annual Report of the 
domgs or the St, John (N. B.) jlg. Society , for the last 
year, fhm which we select the foUowmg, from a state- 
ment funished by Mr. Robebt Bowbs, of the manner 
hi which he manufacture^ annually large quantities of 
manure. It is worth remembering. 

I have the bog earth raised one year before being mfz- 
ed with any thing, as muck is so loi^ excluded from the 
atmosphere and sun that it requires a year's frost and 
8un and air to absorb the sour water properly out of it, 
to make room for the rich liquids it is to receive in tanks 
and elsewhere. I keep my cows in the bam at night, 
and >lace dry mthck behind them to absorb the liquia 
mantre. The cow stable is cleared out every rooming, 
and tie manure is mixed once a week with one load of 
rich (arth to three of manure. Clay loam is the best, 
if it c£n be got, to mix a compost, as there is a retainer 
in clay that other earths are not possessed of. In addi- 
tion to thiq. I have in rear of my dwelling house a tank 
sunk that holds thirty common cart loads of dry muck ; 
this tank is fourteen feet long, seven feet wide, and six 
feet deep; it is made of three-inch plank, with hackma- 
tack posts' and is properly caulked and paved to hold 
water. When this tank is is filled with the dry muck, 
there ace conductors that convey all the dope from the 
kitchen into it, as well as all the chamber lye and the 
soap suds from an outside kitchen ; the hearth ashes are 
lO^ewise put iato it in a dry state. In about a month, 
when the tank gets pretty well filled up with the liquid, 
it gets into an acid state, and in a few days wiU ripen 
apd be ready for removau, which is easily known by a 
disagreeable odour and an increase of yellow flies. In 
the spring and tail of the year it requires five or six 
weeks to ripen, as the weather is not so hot. To prevent 
surface water getting in, the tank has a covering, which 
is removed when required. I can make at least one 
hundred cart loads of good powerful manure by this 
tank in a year. I have manure removed to a huge shed 
at the end of my cow stable, the bottom of which is in 
the shape of an amphitheatre, from which no liquid can 
escap^. I add one load of earth to three loads of tank 
manure, which, in the fall of the year, will cover the 
floor of the shed about four feet deep. The manure 
from the cow stable is thrown on the top of this through 
the winter, and spread evenly over it. The roof of the 
manure shed is constmcted so as to admit the rain freely, 
which washes down the liquid into the compost; but the 
sun and wind are excluded. 

I have a piece of ground, about a quarter of an acre, 
which was so poor that it would give nothing but weeds . In 
May last I plowed and harrowed it, and then put on 



six loads of tank manure, unmixed, to try its strength. 
I sowed it with barley, hcu'rowed it well, and rolled it. 
I never saw ranker barley ^ and I am happy that you saw 
it, so that you could judge for yourself. 



*♦» 



The 



Apple* 



. About a year since, we noticed an apple which had 
been described at new in Hovey's Magazine under the 
unpomological name of Rough and Ready," I'emarking 
at the same thne that it was an old variety, having been 
cultivated in different parts of Western New- York for 
twenty or thirty years. A late number of that journal 
furnishes a communication from A. Fahnestock of Syra- 
cuse, tracing this variety to eastern origin, and to grafted 
trees in Western New- York from twenty to forty years 
old. The oldest name known appears to be the Priicats 

—a name that will probably remain fixed to this variety. 

*•■ 



Management of 

Ens. Cultivator — ^I have been for several years, a 
succeissful owner and manager of bees, and am led to 
wonder that farmers do not more generally include this 
among their varieties of productive stock. I am confi- 
dent that, on a comparatively small scale, it makes the 
most profitable retum for the investment and labor re- 
quired, of all the stocks a farmer can keep. They re- 
quire no daily feeding, no housing, save the two dollar 
tenement allotted to each separate colony ; no fencing, 
either for protection or escape ; no room, when hung on 
frames in open order, where grass can grow under them; 
and no expense of wintering, as they provide their own 

stores. 

I have a grass plat of about nine square rods, sur- 
rounded by a clothes line of tinned wire, which has stood 
the weather for the last ten years without msting, and 
within this are arranged my bees on frames. I cut two 
crops of grass each season, and have some thrifty young 
fhiit trees interspered. I use Week's Vermont hive, 
and think it the best in use. My hives are made of pine 
plank, painted white, so that they neither warp nor al- 
low the comb to be melted in hot weather. I had 28 
swarms last spring, and shall sell $150 worth of honey. I 
may at some future time give in detail the result of several 
years experience in this business, with some hints on 
management. H. W. Bulkelet. BalUton^ Oct, 1861. 

Seedling Orapes. 

Nicholas Longworth informs us in the Western Hor- 
ticultural Review^ that he has a few thousand seedlings 
from our best native grapes, and of one superior variety, 
has 800 plants of extra vigorous growth, and shall be 
disappointed if he has not grapes of black, white, and 
red color, among them, equal in the size of the grape 
and the bunch, to the Black Hamburgh, and its rival in 
quality. So much for a man renowned for his doubts 
and incredulity. He says two or three years will 

test the question. 

>•» 

Ohiokens versus Iniieots. 

Cuthill says '' one bantam is worth fifty toads." He 
states that his rubbish comer, where all the raldngs, 
leaves, and general refuse of the garden were put, be- 
came the grand breeding-place for all sorts of insects. 
He inclosed it with four-feet laths, and placed a brood 
of bantams there ; it is now the most valuable comer of 
1 the garden. 
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" CoDsteriMUoD," tha prop«rtj of J. B. Bvwm, Sj- 
IMum, — receiTodtliBhi^iMtpTeiiihiinQftbeN. T. SUU 
Af. Soc, on Blood Honei, la 1B4G, and huiOMlved w- 
Tend certificftteautbebtatbomla that cUv, at NvenJ 



■alMeqiwiit dwm. " Conat«niati<»'' wm imptrtad V 
Mr. AiBOTT, <J Onrid* conntj. He b abonc of good 
bone and nibdMiM, andit tbeidreof machgoodrtocktii 
tlBt localitr. 



Fkndag In FenurlTanla. 

Babnb. — In that part of PennsTlTanla throogb which 
we paned, the bsnit are generally built of itone. They 
ooneiit of two ttoriee, the lower of which li dtrided into 
■parttDents for bonei and cattle, and the oppeT It ap- 
propriated to the rtorage of hay, grain, fcc. The wallc 
KV Dinally Tcry thick — not ten than two feet — and being 
well laid In naortar, are nearly Itnperviooa to motttore 
and air. Windows are placed in the walls at proper 
pUc«a, for ventQatfon. The large doora are on the aide, 
and temau with loada reach the floor of the aecond story 
by meua of a bsnk or Wharf made for the parpoee. Sta- 
tionary bor«e-paw«rs, neatly on the lever principle, re- 
quiring (hnD fli« to cix lionet for thrcahlng grain, are 
geoerally pUoed in tb* b«Minent, or in an alining 
batUlng. In aome instaocee tbeae powen are being di«- 
idaoed by the endleaa-cbaln poweri, which occnpy much 
le« tpt», and kre worked by one or two honet. The 
■UUb an very warm— or can be made ao— «nd tn winter 
■Sbrd ozcellent qnarten for the animals. In warm 
weather, tbey may be cool, bnt In tome initaDce* there 
ai^eared to be insufficient ventllatton. The Ibdder is 
thrown fhm the npper atory through acntttea or holes 
In the floor, and ii then dfttrlbnted to the varloni anl- 
Mli. 

The practice of pitching hay fVom the load by borae. 
power, preralU on many fhma in Backa coanty. The 
^ipttratm for thii operation comlita of a itrong (brk, to 
wUdt la attAched a rope, pawing orer a pulley Ikitened 
to tbe ridgepole of the bam, and thence over uMther 



pnlley attached to the barn-Boor. A horae ii attkhed 
to thelowerendof tbe rope and when tbe fork iiploged 
into the hay he mJaea it by pulling. The balance iT Iho 
fork when leaded la preaerred by a arnaU rope, atlMhed 
to the end of the bandle, and held by a manonthefloor, 
who by alacking tbe hold of the rope, pertnita th* fbrit 
to diacharge Hoelf, wkeo It baa readied Itedcitinedplao). 
By thla contrivance tlte hay Ib readily raised to tbe hlfh- 
cat parte ot the bam. A man, with a boy to lead iha 
hone, can plt^ >lz tona of bay in an honr, — r^alng it 
flfteen to twenty feet. 

Maiaobikiit or Vardu.— The general plan of tte 
bama ii tolerably eosrenlent, aa req>ecta moat of the ar- 
rai^mcntsj bnt they ilBir In aome important ftatsrea 
from the plan whtch la moat approved in lome other 
aecUona, eq>edally aa to the acconunodationi for ■"'—*'* 
and tbe dlaponllon which is made of the manure. Tbe 
alalia are daily cleaned, and the mannre ia thrown into 
the yard. Tbe Impreaaion of a Vew-Englander, aooia- 
tomed to depositing manure in a cellar nnder the bam, 
would be that thla exposure of that aubetance, qiread 
about aa it la over tbe yard, would be productive of great 
loia. It is probable that aome loaa doea take placennder 
tbeae drcamitanoee, bnt to a leaa extent than would oc- 
cnr if it were not Ibr the &ct that the mannre is mixed 
In tbe yard with a large quantity ot vegetable matter. 
Wheat is largely grown on many of the Feonaylranla 
fknna, and the straw la at btervala spread overtbe yard, 
and la trodden in by the stock with tbe mannre ftomtlia 
atalla, which iaalwqiread abont tbe yaid. TUaibaaatM 
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" Orde," tbe -pKipmtf of Hn. J^n Wash, JiUrk< 
bun, Cantda Weit,— reorived tlw flnt pTemlam in Uie 
bUb of Conigo draft-hones, at tbe abow of Um N. T. 
State Ag. Soc. In ISM.uid • certiOcaU m the be«t in tbe 
Muw cUm, at the ibow of ISfil. H« Ii of tbe Clyde» 



2,000 Ihi.-^nd eridenfly poneaet great Mreoctb. m U 
lodlcaUd by bl« otpacity ttf cbeft,muBcul<U' on&rtenaod 
cloee Joint«d, rineir; limbB. Tbecbief defect In bvibape 

is ft bollov over hli tains, which li shown by ths Ornrf 
The flgnre, however, fail* to givs an idea of the mmir* 



did« bi«ed, so Mkbraled in Scotland, as draft-boms, i size, and irnpodog appearance of the hone, being con 
Be is a horse of great sice — baring weiglied apwardi of ' paratiTCly too small and light in tbe body. 



Lbs liqnid and prerents tbe waste of gases ftom the 
■naoDre. Tbe nrine voided by Uie animals in tbe stalls 
li parti; taken np by the litter with wlihA tbey are (or 
may be) abundantly supplied, partly ioaka into the 
ground, (tbe anhnala generally standing on the ground 
withont any interreoing floor) and partly runs Into tbe 
■ yard. But with all practicable atleuUon, there Is more 
waste of this valoahle Uquld than there is where the 
animals are kept over cellars Into which the mannre and 
nrlne hUs, and is there mixed with mnck, litter, tec., 
to any necessary extent. In some instances, It was no- 
ticed that there was a drainage of tbe Uqaid from tbe 
yards— tiiB txtraet of the mannre being tbns carried in- 
to the highway, or astraam, or to some neighhoring field 
where it rendered a small portion of the soil too rich to 
give good cn^. This Is Karcely avoidable where there 
are do me*ui <J governing the quantity of water which 
goes Into the yard. In seasons (tf abundant laln more 
water will accnmulate In tbe yards, unlen it is allowed 
to run away, than is useftjl fbr tbe proper rotting of the 
mannre. For this reason a sheltered depontory, where 
(nst tbe requisite amount of moisture could at all times 
be secured, and where it wonld be protected fttan wash- 
big, and from exhalation, would he preferable. 

Bat It will perhaps be argaed, that It Is neoenary to 
spread tbe straw and corn-stalks, which are to he con- 
verted Into manure, over the yard. In order that they 
may hehrokea npand made short by the (read ofstock 
-~tbat If the Utter were thrown Into a mass with the 
mannre, It would not rot well, and hence conld not be 
readily moved with the fork or shovel. The answer to 
this ii, (hat It Is better to cut the straw and com.stalks 
irith a machine. This is readily and cheaply done by 



the application of horse-power, and is the quickest an« 
best way of convertlug these articles into manure. The* 
absorb more liquid when cnt, mix better with tbe manure 
and offer no impediment to lis being worked over fi>r 
composting, or loaded for carrying to the field. When 
^read In the yard, and nncut, these substances decay 
slowly, and even when deposited on the wheat or corn- 
field, are often in so rongh a state aa toobstrnct tbenpe. 
rations of the plow and harrow. This objection wonld 
be done away byposdogthe materials through a cutting 
machine. 

The common practloe in the section of which we sr« 
speaking. Is to spread the manure on the surface of the 
ground, for wheat and corn, and plow it in three and a 
hjlf to four Inches deep — a very suitable depth for bury- 
ing manure, unquestionably, though it can scarcely be 
doubted that It wonld beuieful to loosen the soil, which 
is of a tenadous tendency, to a greater depth. We re 
marked In a previous chapter, that tbe land here Is seU 
dom plowed deeper than five inches. It seemed to be 
the almost universal testimony, that all experiment* at 
a greater depth liad resulted injuriously — tbat the mlx> 
log of the underlying clay with the surface soil, tends 
to sterility. Some examples of this kind were detailed 
to Qa, by penoni whom we regard as entirely reliable; 
but no trials at snbsoillng, so far as we learned, had been 
made Id tbi* district. It would be highly desirable to 
ascertain what wonld be the eSbct of loosening this c^y. 
e; stratum, thill opening it in some degree, to tbe action 
of tbe air, and giving to tbe roots of plant* a wider ex- 
tension. 

It sbonld have been mentioned when speaking of Um 
course of cropping, that it 1* nsnal to apply about Bftj 
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bushels of lime, Aresh from the kiln, to the acre, once io 
six or seven years. This costs ten cents per bushel. 
Experience, we arc assured, has demonstrated the use* 
ftalness of this application, though the specific effect of 
the lime may not be fully known. 

F£MC£8. — These are generally made of posts and rails. 
TTbite cedar affords the best rail^; white oak is much 
used for posts. Cedar rails will last forty years, oak 
posts twelve years. The rails cost nine dollars per hun- 
dred — the posts the same. The cost of the fence when 
set, is fifty cents per pannel, of eleven feet — ^four rails 
to the pannel. 

Frequent attempts have been made to raise hedges of 
various kinds of thorn. These attempts have mostly 
failed. The thorns do not grow well, and their proper 
management in hedge form is often neglected. It is the 
opinion, however, of judicious farmers, that such post 
and rail fence as has been described, is on the whole, 
most economical — ^that the interest on the additional 
Bum which a hedge, or some more permanent fence 
would cost, would more than support a fence of the for- 
mer material. Host of the fences here are well put up, 
present rather a neat appearance, occupy comparative- 
ly little ground, and form a good barrier against stook. 

Horses.— The horses appear to partake in a great de- 
gree, of the character of the Dutch stock, Introduced by 
the early emigrants to this district. They seem to do 
tolerably well for common farm purposes. They are 
large, and throw so much weight Into the collar, that 
they readily carry large loads. But in general they are 
not quite the right kind of animal even for draft. Their 
defects are, being frequently long in the back, not well 
ribbed up, inclined to be pot-bellied, long-jointed, with 
a laxness of tendon and muscle which unfits them for 
endurance. They tend to carry much flesh, and when 
in high order, as they often are, make a showy appear- 
ance, and please the eye of the cursory observer. There 
are exceptions to this description, and animals may be 
foand which are comparatively free from these defects. 

In a few instances we met with horses begotten by the 
noted l^orman horse imported and owned by EnwAnn 
Harms, Esq., of Moorestown, New- Jersey. They are 
generally excellent, as fiutn horses, — much more strongly 
made, and of better action than the Dutch stock. A 
general cross with such a horse as Mr. Harris's, would 
be a great improvement in those parts of Pennsylvania 
whkh we visited. 

Cattle. — ^Moet of the cattle which we saw, appeared 
to be of mixed blood, and mixed too, without regard to 
any particular rules or object. In some neighborhoods 
the blood of the Short-horn was very obvious. On some 
fkrms the full bloods of that breed had been tried — ^thc 
stock having been obtained from the herds of Messrs. 
Powell, Wolbert. Cope, and others. The general tes- 
timony was that they were not suiBciently hardy, and 
bad not, on the whole, manifested any superiority for the 
dairy. Some herds of cows were met with, which were 
a c^KS of the Short-horn with other stocks, whose dairy 
properties^were evidently good. As examples, we might 
name those of Messrs. Jomr Fxaster, James C, David, 
and Adriar Coriell, Jr,, near Kewtown, Bucks coun- 
ty. Mention was made of the latter in a former chapter. 



These men have bred their cows with an object. Tfass 
object is a good yield of butter, annoally , and a profiteUe 
return of the animal in the shape of beef at last. Tbey 
have already attained a very creditable success, and by 
continuing R judicious course, this success will be in- 
creased. Mr. James G. Gorhell keeps twenty oowi, 
and they average over 200 hundred pounds of batter 
each, in a year, besides the new milk and cream need m 
a family of fourteen persons. His cows are well-ah^wdy 
hardy, and thrifty, but have not the extreme tendency 
to fatten which would iiyure or destroy their valne for 
the dairy. He has a cow which is half Aldemey and 
half Uolstein, which has given 15J pounds of butter n 
week, on grass feed. 

Swi5E.-«-A variety called the '^ Chester county breed" 
prevails in some neighborhoods. It is a white hogi of 
enormous frame, loosely put together, a thick, heavy 
flop ear, large tail, too heavy for the aninud to cnri, and 
a general character indicating coarse quality of fiedt. 
The animal is not destitute of fattening properties, and 
at eighteen to twenty-four months old, not nnfrequentlj 
attains the weight of 600 pounds, dreswd. But it is 
often the case that their disproportion and looseness of 
structure is such that they break down, and become al- 
most totally helpless, with not more than two-thirds this 
weight. The variety appeared to be losing favor with 
many farmers. The Berkshire, and what appears to be 
a cross of the Leicester breed, nnder the name of the 
" Dutchess county hog," was seen on several lanns. 
Either of the latter is far preferable to the former. 

Sbebp. — Comparatively few sheep are kept in the 
section we passed through, the farmers in general deem- 
ing them less profitable than cows. Those which are 
kept, are of the breeds adapted i<\ mutton. The La- 
cesters, Gotswolds, and South -Downs, are occasionaUy 
met. Mr. Aaron Glement, of Philapelphia, exhibited 
some good specimens of these. The Broad-tailed Afri- 
can sheep were introduced into Pennsylvania fVom Tunis, 
by Col. PiCKERiifG, while Secretary of State, upwards 
of sixty years ago. Traces of their blood are still dis- 
tinctly visible in the sheep of this section. They were a 
hardy race, and the first crosses with the common stock 
were thought to be particularly valuable as early lambs 
for market. But the objections to the stock were, that 
they were not prolific, and that the fiit tended to accu- 
mulate chiefly on the outside of the rump, and more 
than any where else, on the tail, which, in the full bloods, 
sometimes became eight or ten inches wide, and weigh- 
ed ten pounds or upwards. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the vicinity of a large 
city, like that of Philadelphia, there are farms on which 
mutton might be fattened to good advantage ; and with 
the facilities of communication by railroad, which are 
now becoming extensive in Pennsylvania, an increased 
attention will be profitably devoted to this branch of bu- 
siness. 



The Shepherd's Doo.— Without the shepherd's doe 
the whole of the mountainous land in Scotland would 
not be worth sixpence. It would require more hands to 
manage a flock of sheep, gather them from the hills, 
force them into houses and folds, and drive them to mar- 
kets, than the profits of the whole stock would be capa- 
ble of mamtaining. 
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Bbqfular XMflMuw in Oattle. 

Editoks Cultivator — Having met with a disease in 
calves and yoang cattle, which I have not heard spoken 
of| or seen descrihed in any farming work, I have con- 
cluded to send you a description of it, in hopes some 
of your subscribers may give us some further infor- 
mation on its cause, cure, or a prevention. About 
a year from last August, three of my Ayrshires calves, 
some four or five months old, that had been weaned 
from the cows and were kept in a pasture lot adjoining 
the farm-house and fed on milk twice a day, were at- 
tacked, apparently, with cold, accompanied by a bad 
cough. I physicked them with sulphur, shifted them in a 
lot of fine young grass, with a shed for them to go un- 
der during the heat of the day or when it rained, gave 
them fresh milk or water to drink as they choose ; but 
all to no efibct, as they continued to cough as much as 
ever, and two of them became very thin; the other ap- 
peared to have a good appetite and kept fat. One of 
the lean ones died. I had It opened, and in its bronchos 
or windpipe, I found nearly half a pint of thin whiteworros^ 
somewhat similar to the gap-worms In fowls, having five 
instead of two trunks, much longer bodies, about the 
thickness of a gap- worm, but white instead of being red 
as the gap-worm is. From the position in which I found 
them, they appeared to have collected together in a 
mass or bunch, and to have strangled the animal. They 
were perfectly alive when I examined the calf some 
hours after its death, and continued to move about while 
I was examining them under the miscroscope. With 
one of the remaining calves I attempted to remove or 
loosen the worm?, as you do the gap- worms in poultry, 
but neither I nor my assistant succeeded in getting the 
tongue far enough out to see the aperture of the wind- 
pipe, so wo gave it up; but a butcher afterwards told 
me there would have been no difficulty in doing it, if we 
had pulled the tongue out on one side of the mouth, 
and then the bronchus or windpipe might have been 
cleaned out with a large feather. The two other calves 
died about a week after the first, on the same night, 
and upon examining them, I found about the same quan- 
ty of similar worms in the bronchus of the lean one. 
The fat one had very few worms in its bronchus, but up- 
on examining its lungs I found quite a number through- 
out the air vessels of the lungs. 

I have before this lost cattle, I have no doubt, with 
the same disease, from the cough and other symtoms 
being precisely similar, but considering it in them an in- 
flammation of the lungs, I never thought of examining 
their bronchus or windpipes, but being in the habit of 
operating on poultry for the gaps, I thought this might 
be somewhat of a similar disease, and was thereby led 
to the examination. 

The only manner in which I could account for the dis- 
ease in these calves, was from their having inhaled some 
minute insects which had been bred in the milk, which 
was left standing in the sun, and that the eggs of these 
animals had turned into these worms, as I had frequent- 
ly observed myriads of almost imperceptible flies hover- 
ing over the tub in which the milk was poured for the 
calves. So this summer I raised four calves in the same 
lot, but took the precaution to have them fed from pails 



which were removed and^wasfaedout as soon as the calves 
had fed, and they had nothing of the gap or bronchial 
disease. 

In page 805 <^ the 1st. vol. of your new series of the 
Cultivator, you published an article on the subject of 
gapes in chickens, Slc, since which time I have practic- 
ed the* mode there described, on chickens, turkeys, and 
goslings, with perfect success, and am of opinion, that if 
you make use of a feather />f an appropriate size, to the 
bird to be operated on, and go leisurely and carefully to 
work, you will never fail to cure the fowl. With some 
of my goslings they were so large that I had to splice two 
quills together, making them over a foot long, to enable 
me to reach the bottom af the windpipe, and I then re- 
moved twelve large gap- worms from each of them. My 
ducks have never had the gapes; whether ducks are ob- 
noxious to that disease, I cannot say. 




Herewith I send you a drawing of the bronchial worm 
taken from the calf's windpipe, as it appears when mag* 
aified ; three of the trunks or tubes are flUed with eggs, 
similar to the female gap- worm. I remain yours. Ice. 
Chablbs F. MoBTOX. MortonvilU, Orange Co.f N, K., 
Nov, 26, 1851. 
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Agrlcaltural Sconomy. 

Do our agriculturists study economy as attentively as 
they ought to do? I do not mean economy in the ordi- 
nary sense — in expenditures, saving every cent they can, 
and stinting supplies. ^ I mean ihe economy of manage- 
ment. True economy adapts means to ends, applying no 
more or less of the one than is necessary for the comple- 
tion of the other. For example, ten acres of land well 
prepared and thoroughly tilled, will produce five hun- 
dred bushels of com. The economical farmer, there- 
fore, who intends to produce that amount of corn, will 
not use twenty acres of poorly prepared, and badly till- 
ed land, to accomplish it; because the same amount of 
crop will require more labor on twenty acres, in plowing 
and tilling, however imperfectly performed, than it will 
on ten acres, however well it shall be tilled and prepar- 
ed. Again, if a farmer have an hundred loads of ma- 
nure only, if he study economy, he will rather apply ii 
all to a small piece of land, and thus manure it welli 
than to a large piece, and thus manure it very imperfectly } 
because, in the former case, it will require less labor to 
produce a given amount of crop, than in the latter. 
Again, a farmer that has a given amount of manure, wUl 
apply it in sufficient quantity to as much land only as it 
will supply with sufficient fertilization, and thus, by an- 
nually improving a small piece, at length render the 
whole fertile. So, also, the owner of a large tract of 
land will attempt to cultivate only juat so much of it aa 
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Us forces csn cnltiY&te thorongbly. Two farmers, each 
witli Uie ssnie mimber of seres, sod the same amount of 
labor, shall show very different balance sheets at the end 
of the year, the one footing up $1,000 profits, and the 
other $600, simply because the one stadies economy in 
the ^plication of means to ends, and the other takes no 
thonght of the matter. 

One great fkult of many iknners may be found in a 
peculiar passion for large fields. How much wheat will 
yon put in this fall? 260 acres, 600 acres, &c. The ques- 
tion should be, how much wheat will you product this 
year, and the pasdon should be for the large yield, in- 
stead of tbe Urge surface seeded. Tlie New-England 
fiumeis differ from our middle and northern state fiir- 
mers in this. The former study economy in all things. 
They cultirate no more land than they csn cultivate well. 
They do not weaken the result of their forces by diffu- 
sion, but strengthen them by concentration. 

There is much want of economy, also, and much loss, 
in not closely attending to times and seasons. We con- 
tinually hear IkrmeTB complaining that they have not yet 
got their land prepared for fall seeding, and now the 
weather will not admit of its preparation ; one has not 
finished planting his cot-n yet ; another had not secured 
his harvest before the rain set in, and it is beginning to 
sprout. As a general rule, there is a time and a season 
for every thing to be done on a farm, and those who are 
late in any thing, must expect to suffer the conseqaen- 
ces. To study the economy of times and seasons, is as 
much a part of the science of agriculture, as is the pro- 
per adaptation of means to ends; and both are as neces- 
sary to success in farming, as a correct application of 
skill in mechanics is necessary to success in any mechan- 
ical employment. Many of our flirmers seem to sleep 
all winter, wake up in the spring, late or early, a» it 
happens t and go to work when the humor moves them, 
without system or forethought, go ahead as chance may 
lead through the summer, and in the fall grumble at tbe 
fiiilure of their crops from unfkvorable seasons. If any 
one takes this to himself, let him,*^— I mean It for him. 
Ah OnsEaysa. 

iS» 



Barvesting Ooxn. 

Ens. CuLTiTAToa — On looking over the pages of the 
Cultivator for September, I noticed an article on " Har- 
▼esting Indian Corn.'' Tbe subject is one of great im- 
poctanoe, and comparatively little understood. 

With a view to more light, I have conducted a few 
experiments with some degree of care and accuracy, al- 
though upon a limited scale. Fearing some of the nu- 
merous young farmers who look to the Cultivator for 
advice, may be led to the belief that Mr. Oliter Mooee, 
In an article in the October No., has proved that corn 
left to ripen in a natural, or uncut state, produced the 
greatest weight of grsin, I send you the result of my ex- 
periments thus far, and intend to pursue them farther as 
opportunity presents. 

About the middle of September, when the com had 
done growing, and the ends and edges of the leaves be- 
gan to turn brown, I selected a place of uniform appear- 
ance in soil, size, and ripeness. I then proceeded to cut 
dose to the ground across five rows, taking two hills 



ftom each, and placing them together in an nprii^ piK 
sition, binding the tops ti^tly. Vext, topped, or cil 
the stalks from an equal number of hills in the saat 
rows. And lastly, left two hills natural, In each of tbe 
same rows, making thirty hills in all, or ten of each kind. 
On the 7th of November I husked and carefully wet^ied 
each parcel, separately, with the following result : 

10 hUb->cal clow to sroond, 13 Ibt. 13 os. 

lOhillft— «taJk«cutoasboreilMe«r, ISlkM. f cs. 

10 bilb-iefl oatttral, Ulte. 13 oc 

This experiment was made in 1849, and in the follow- 
ing autumn I made one similar in every respect, except 
the number of bills, which were double the former, and 
tbe time of cutting being the 10th of September. Time 
of husking being also about twenty days earlier. Be- 
suit as follows: 

90 hills— <!0l cloM 10 grooiid, »\\». 14 os 

SOhUU— «ulks topped, Mlba. 

90 bill*— left naiurml SBIbe. 

I find the following note in my experiment bodk, made 
at the time of husking — ** Again, as last year, the com 
cut and put in stook, is much the soundest, and in tbe 
best condition.'' 

It will be perceived that the experiment of Mr. Moons 
and the above, do not agree — ^be having arrived at the 
conclusion that " the most com will be produced by let- 
ting the com ripen in the order of nature." While lam 
about ready to conclude that the theory of Liel^ is 
correct, that " all plants left in a natural state to ma- 
ture their seed, give back to the earth in the form of ex- 
crementitious matter, a portion of their seed-fcMming 
substance, thereby diminishing the weight of the grain 
or seed,'' yet if the stalk be severed before the down- 
ward flow of this substance shall have commenced, it 
must be retained either in the stalk or the grain, or per- 
haps in both. 

The above experiments show clearly a greater wei^t 
of grain on cutting near the ground, in the first instance, 
of nearly half a pound, over that topped, and Just a 
pound more than that left natural. In the second, only 
two ounces short of four pounds over that topped, and 
two ounces short of five pounds over that left natural. 
That left in a natural state weighing^ least each time. It 
is my intention to continue the experiment farther, and 
double the number of hills each time. I should have 
done so this fall, had I not been absent during the com 
cutting season. O. W. Comx. ^sisfiia, iVbv. 8, 1851. 

<e* 

On the Onltoiw of the Onion. 

Eds. CuiTivATOE — ^As I have devoted some of my time 
to tbe cultivation of the onion, this last season, I have 
thought it to be an act of kindness to give your numer- 
ous readers a short sketch of the success I had in rais- 
ing them. I made choice of a piece of wheat stubble in 
the spring, and hauled on leached ashes about two inch- 
es thick. Then I hauled on barn-yard manure, at the 
rate of 40 loads to the acre. After this I plowed it 
about eight inches deep, about the last week in May. On 
tbe second day. of June, after I had it leveled off pretty 
well, I made shallow drills with the hoe, one foot apart, 
and drilled the seed therein, and covered it with a rake. 
About two weeks after the plants were up, I thinned 
them out to six Inches from plant to plant. Shortly af- 
ter I weeded them, and put on rotted and half-rotted 
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■UMiiire, M a top-drMdng, between the pUnU and be- 
tween tbe rows, to the deptb of sboiit one iDcb. I weed- 
ed them ODoe more ifler the tnp-dreising wu put oo. 
The Ofdoiu grew to tbe utontibmoDt of all those who 
atut their eyet npon them, and turned oat at tbe rat« 
of two han&'ed baibelk per acro.eome of which meaior- 
«d ronrleoo Inches la circumrerence. The; sell Tor six 
lAilllngB per bothel. which yon tee would net $60 from 
one acre. Josv Dibbl. BtuIvIvUU, O., Oct. 25, 1861. 



Id nutD? ntuaUaiu there is an object distinct from po- 
cai^ry profit, in keeping a variety of poultry. This ob- 
ject I* the omameDt they add to the premises, and tbe 
pleasant Intereit and IsatmctloD which their duirocten 
and haUta afford. The country-seat of the gentleman of 
wealth, cannot be conridered complete without this ap- 
peodsge. One reason why it Is so seldom found hi this 
country Is, probably, tbe want of proper mformation in 
■«gard to tbe maTWgement of this kind of stock. Alead- 
' ing canse of the disappointment and fhOnre of those who 
have attempted t« form colleclloos, has been the difBcul- 
ty of preserriQg tbe health of the Urd*. 

The writer had lately the opportunity of examlDlngtbe 
poaltrj-establlsbmentof Mr. JoaKGius,of Froridenco, 
R. I., a few remarks Id regard to which, as it is one of 
the most noted id the coDotry , may beoeBt the public. 

"We noticed in Mr. Gilis' yards, the fbllowhig qiecles 
and varieties: 

Of the Gatliu gtntu, (fowls,)— Cochln-China, Black 
Spanish, Surrey, Speckled Dorking, White Dorking, 
Black Bantam, White Silk China Bantam, Sebright Bao- 
tam. Pluaianli — SHver, Oolden, Blng-necked, While. 
Bohemian. Qtat — Indian, or Chlueie, Canadlao, or 
nild, Egyptian, Bemacle, Brent, Snow-goose. Dutki — 
Aylesbnry, Rouen, White top-k&ot, wild Mallard, wttd 
Black, Qadwall, Red-beaded Pochard, Tufted Pochard, 
^tail, Whistling, Wood, or Summer, Guemtcy Wid- 
geon, Snmmer Teal, Penguin. Pigioiu~Ua Tarletlet. 
TutMgi, {BuShd Gtoum,) and QDatt. 



Alh^etber, it Is the most beautiful collection we have 
ever seen. Particulsjiy worthy of note, was the he*Itb- 
fnlness of the stock, their qoietude, and evident enjoy- 
ment — indicating that all the requisites of their nature 
were provided for Ibem. 

The great secret of Mr. Gilis' tacceM is caro. Strict 
attention Is paid that each fowl is placed in a ^oaUon 
adapted toItawanU. IfUiewe*tlier latoohot, it can re- 
tort to cool shades; If too cold, tt cod find shelter ia 
apartments which fhmish a congei^l temperatiuv. The 
aquatic tribes can gratify their instinct and brighten their 
plumage by a douse in the purest water ; and the half- 
reclaimed land species can eqjoj tbe secrecy afforded bj 
shrubbery and trees. 

Two great points in the general management, are cUau- 
Hum and tckoU$otu air. To secnre these, all the 
apartments ore thoroughly plastered indde, and are pro- 
vided with openings through tbe roof (which can be 
clowd at pleasure) for ventlblion. The bottom it earth, 
the snrfkce of which is Avqnently renewed by a ftedk 
layer. The manure is swept fVom each apartment every 
day, and a thorough alringisglven whenever tbe weather 
will justU> It, which prevents tbe origfaiation of noxhnu 
gasee. The tdssteilng prevents the barborlDg of Ike, 
which are frequently so iq}nrious to fowls; but should it 
be necessary, s thorough fumigation of the apartments, 
with sulphur or tohaooo, can he given. 

With such conveniences and precautions, Mr. Giles has 
been little troubled with diseases among his fowls. That 
malignant and contagious disease called ronp, boa some- 
times made its atq^earonce among tfaem, having baen 
contracted by specimens taken to poultry exhibHIons, 
or from dloeased subjects being inadvertently introduced 
Intotbe yard. Fowlstbatareattackedwithroup,shDuld 
at oBce be taken away f^om others, Tbe bead sbonld 
be (t^uently washed with cattile soap-suds, and cathar- 
Oc medicines, as castor oil, and sulphur, have been ad- 
ministered with apparent success. 

Tbe biner yard fbr the poultry, cont^ns about a qoor. 
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ter of an acre, of whkh thirty feet square is water. In 
addkioQ to this, most of the fowla have a range in ad* 
yjiaing endosnres, oontaining from two to three acres. 
The water for the goose and dack-pond is supplied by a 
pump, worked by a steam engine, which famishes the mo- 
thre power for a worsted factory belonging to Mr. Giles. 
The pond is walled around the sides, and the ground 
for several feet from the water is pared, which prevents 
the formation of mud, and keeps the pond and the fowls 
dean. The water is five feet deep, and gold-fish are 
bred in it in great numbers. 

The mode of feeding adopted by Mr. Gilss, is to give, 
on alternate days, Indian com, buckwheat, millet, hemp- 
seed, and barley. Occasionally the fowls are fed with 
equal parts of corn-meal and shorts, with a little sulphur 
mixed. 

Mr. GiLis has taken great pains in obtaining his stock, 
and is very particular in regard to the purity of the dif- 
ferent kinds. Many of his choicest specimens were ob- 
tained direct from Messrs. Bakbr, of London, who are 
probably the most noted breeders and dealers in orna- 
mental poultry in Europe. 
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Tha Boaton Poultry Show. 

The annual exhibition of the New-England Society 
for the Improvement of Poultry, took place at Boston 
on the 11th to the 14th of November last. The show 
was much inferior in respect to numbers, to the shows 
of the two previous years, and the number of varieties 
was also somewhat less than on those occasions. The 
whole number of specimens exhibited, is stated by the 
secretary to have been 2,458. Of the Gallus genus, the 
large Asiatic fowls, as heretofore, took the lead. This 
tribe has a general tendency to coarseness and too much 
offkl; hot the specimens exhibited, showed considerable 
improvement in symmetry over those presented at the 
former shows. It is practicable to produce a good stock 
from this tribe, by careful selection for several genera- 
tions. The (white) fowls exhibited by A. A. Andrews 
and Dr. E. Wight, Boston, those by A. White, East- 
Randolph, and those of the <' Forbes stock'' exhibited 
by Mr. Brackett, Newton, showed that an important 
advance has already been made in this direction. 

Of Spanish fowls, some really splendid specimens 

were exhibited by J. P. Chllds, of Woonsocket, R. I. 

The history of this stock, as given by Mr. 0. is, that 

they were brought from near Bristol, England, by John 

Fricker, in 1860, who stated that he knew them to have 

been bred for more than fifty years, without crossing. 
They are beautiful in form, and of larger sise, in 
general, than any Spanish fowls we have before seen — 
the hens weighing upwards of six pounds each, and the 
cocks large in proportion. 

Very handsome Dorkings were shown by Dr. Wight 
and A. A. Andrews, Boston; Guelderlands, — a good 
sized, raven-black fowl, destitute of comb,— by H. L. 
Devereux, Boston; Bolton Grays, or Creoles, by George 
Dorr, Dorchester, and John F. Brown, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; good game fowls by O. and S. Southwick, Dan- 
vers.O. M. Stacy, and £. Yarney.Lynn; Golden Polands 
(or top-knots) by W. B. Parsons, Rockport — very 
handsome; Sebright Bantams. — good except too large 
in size for that variety, — ^by Chas. Sampson, Boston. 

There were good specimens of turkeys, geese, (the 
Bremen best and most numerous,) ducks, and pigeons; 
tut nothing particularly rare was noted in these classes. 



Xiong-Xsland y^««*^*- 

In the central part of Long-Island, there are laiige 
tracts of land which have never been brou^t into culti- 
vation. Public attention has lately been turned coo- 
siderably towards these lands, through the influence of 
Dr. E. F. Peck, of Brooklyn, who is the proprietor of 
several thousafid acres, situated in the vidnity of Lake- 
ville, on the L. I. rail-road. 

These tracts have formerly \«en deemed of very low 
value ; but no reason exists why they are not naturally 
as valuable for (arming purposes as the coast lands winch 
lie on each side of them, and only four or five miles dis- 
tant, at Smithtown and Islip, where &rms are held at 
a hundred dollars an acre. The soO is of similar oom- 
position, and the indigenous vegetation was the same. 
The writer speaks from personal obeervatioo, having ex- 
amined the lands in November last. If it is claimed. 
that the shore lands have an advantage in reipect to the 
facilities for obtaining materials, (as fish, sea- weed, fee.) 
for manure, it may be replied that this is more than 
counterbalanced by the advantage of being near the rail- 
road, which is the main avenue of communication. In 
fact the only real or apparent advantage hi the former 
case, is that resulting from the different social circum- 
stances of the two neighborhoods. On the coast are villages, 
with the various appurtenances of old settlements, whOe 
on the Lakeville tract, settlement has hut Just com- 
menced. But it is probable that this state of things will 
continue loiig, as, in addition to equal agricultural ad- 
vantages, the Lakeville lands present good inducements 
for city people to (Umish themselves with country resi- 
dences. They can be reached in about two hours from 
New- York or Brooklyn. The railroad divides the tract 
nearly in the centre, north and south, and it is also 
nearly in the centre of the island, in the same direction. 
Near this central line is an elevated ridge, which forma 
the height of land between the norih and south coasts. 
The top of a dwelling of two stories high, placed on this 
ridge, would command a view of both shores, ^-either 
of which could be reached in an easy drive of tre miles. 
Near the ridge alluded to, and within a mile and a-half 
of the railroad station at Lakeville, is Ronkonkoma 
lake, a bcautii^il sheet of water, nearly circular in form, 
and about a mile across. The water is perfectly clear 
and sweet, and abounds with fish, (red perch) ; the bot- 
tom is hard and pebbly ; the shores, free from marshes, 
gently shelving to the water, with a beach, which, with 
but little labor, would form one of the pleasantcst walks, 
or carriage drives, entirely round the lake. The level 
of the lake is very uniform, being but little aflected by 
rain or drouth. 

Few sections can boast of such attractive sites for rural 
dwellings, as the vicinity of tliis lake affords. There is 
sufScient unevenness in the surface of the ground, to ad- 
mit of much beauty being imparted to the landscape by 
tasteful cultivation and improvement. The healthful- 
ness of the location is undoubted, as the longevity of 
the inhabitants of Long-Island is proverbial ; and when 
a beginning is once made, aud this cannot be long de- 
ferred, which shaU constitute the nucleus of a good 

neighborhood, these advantages will be highly appre- 
ciated. 
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HnngtriaD ball tod cow. tbe properl; of B. L'. Colt, 
PaUraon, N. J., — rcceired premluaiB ia tbe clau of 
IbKlgn stoc^ at the show ot (he K. T. Slate Ag. Soc,, 
1861. These cattle erJiIcntl; hclong to a very dlsl.iDct 
breed — We haye seen none which appeared to be more 
to — and have qualities which wodd render them de- 
rirable to certain locatioDS. Their Introduction to this 



country It an experiment. Tor which Mr. Colt li entltted 
to credit. They are hardy, and show much fatteolog 
property. The flgarea herewith given do not gi»e so 
favorable an impression in regard to the animnts, as tbey 
arc entitled to. That of tbe bull U Tair, but tbe cow 
has a roush wild expression which doe« not beloog to 



Using Boos* for Manore. 

Ed8. CDmT^roa~Cati yoa, or any of yoar corres- 
pODdenta tell tu bow to use bones and horns to the best 
■dvantage, Id tbe abaenca of all mflls for grinding tbemi 
D. J. BtAmDHBt. Portagi co., Okio, fftn. 1B51. 

Bones are uied In tbroe ways — 1st. By cnK^ng tbem 
with a sledge Into fMgmenta from half an Inoh to an inch 
In length; 2d. By grinding into powder; and 8d. By 
dissolving In sulphoric add. Tbe first forma a darahlc 
mannra, but ai tha fVagmcnts dinolve slowly, it fa the 
kut powerful of tbe three. The latter, by completely 
dim^ving tbe hones, renden the aarae amount several 
times mors active and powerftil than meji by grinding to 

On page G2 of the Cultivator Ibr 18S1 , onr eorretpond- 
ent will Snd a descrijition of the mode of dissolving bones 
by milphnric acid, bearing m mind that as great beat Is 
produced by the mixing of the acid with water, it must 
be added gradnally by succesaive portioin at intervals oT 
Rome hours. The acid, bought by tbe carboy (or large 
bottles) will cost from 2^ to 3 cents per pound, the ex- 
peoae of wliich will be well remunerated by the great 
fertilizing power iff tbe manure. But Id places quKe 
remote from large cities, It may be hard to obtain ; In 
mch cases, one of tbe following itta methods may be 
tried, and may by experience prove valaable: — 

The flrat is iltaming, as described by Prof. Norton on 
page 270 of our last volume, and which it probably tbe 
cbeapest mode for dlMoWtng large qnantitiea. Prof. 
Morton bM dDC« iDfonned os that ■afflcEent beat cannot 



be obtained wilh leas than a pressure of 80 lbs. on the 
square inch, or two atmospheres. 

The second mode, is by ftrmttitation. This is de- 
scribed on page 63 of oar last volume. It bas as yet 
been hut little tried, but if it can be successfully reduced 
to practice, it may possibly prove the most convenient 
and cheap mode of reducii^; them to powder, under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Lkvt BABTLrrr, of Warner, K. H., describes in the 
Journal of Jgricalturt, various modes by which ho haa 
prepared bones for mannre. He haa come to the con- 
clusion that the best way is to boil tbe bones Ibr a short 
time, and while hot mix them with anleacbed asbes, the 
whole to bo covered with loam or mock to retain tbe 
heat and absorb the ammonia which will be set free. In 
a few months, the bones would be decomposed. 

Fotaah for Mamm. 

" Will you, or some of your correspondents inform us 
if pota^ will not answer Uie place of ashes in compost, 
if righlly applied— and IT it will quit coati" P. Pbatt. 
Dttp RivtT, Conn., Nov. H. 

Potash would undoubtedly form a valuable constituent 
In composts; but where ashes can be had, they are 
cheaper and better, because the cost of eitracting the 
potash separately to avoided ; and better, because ashes ' 
contain several other valuable ingredients besides potash, 
such for instance as lime, gypsum, andphosphales. The 
relative cost of ashes and polo^ may be ascertained 
to some degree of accuracy by determining first the 
coat of a pound of ashes, and a pound of potash, and 
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iadiiig the p roport i on In tbe aahet, which in beech 
oak ii about one seventh to one tenth. Whether 
or potadi will « qnit cost'' Is only to be deter^ 
Mued wtirfactoriiy by careAil ezperimente on tbe particu- 
lar locality and aofl .under trial, accompanied with ae> 
enrate weighing sad measuring for some years. 

*•» 
Sbolter te Fattening Btodki 

At a late discussion by the membeiB of the Highland 
Agricultural Societf^ in reference to the winter manage- 
ment of stock des^^ned for slaughter, all the speakers 
agreed that it was most economical to shelter the ani- 
mals — that this mode effected a saving of food, and at 
the same time there was a greater gain of meat. Tbe 
extra gain is doubtless owiqg to the food which would 
be consumed in keeping up tbe necessary warmth of the 
animal under exjiosure, being converted into flesh and 
lat, when the animal is placed in a genial temperature. 
One of the speakers, who had fattened many cattle, said 
his rule was to keep them in such a degree of heat, that 
their skins when touched felt damp with perq>iration, 
but not so warm as to make the perspiration run from 
them. A similar rule has been adopted by suooessAil 
feeders in this country. 

Oniflhiag Ohndn lor WoiteJBo nn fc 

Owners of woik-boraes are too regardless of the advan- 
tages of grinding or crushing the grain fed to them. Tliey 
do not consider that the expenditure of muscular strength 
by the animal, in grinding gndn with its Jaws, is as great 
a waste of its energies as an equal outlay of strength in 
any other way ; and that besides this, there is much waste 
of grain f^om its being imperfectly digested. When the 
animal is fiitigued, be masticates bis grun imperfectly, 
and it often passes through the intestines with so little 
change that it germinates and grows well. By crushing 
the g^ain, this loss would be saved. Another advantage 
would be, that different kinds of grain, as Indian com 
and oats, when ground, could be mixed together, -and in- 
corporated with cut straw or bay — experience having 
shown that this is the most economical way of feeding. 
Where power mills are not within convenient distance, 
mills which can be worked by horse-power, or by hand, 
may be used. Sinclair's will answer well ; a horse will 
grind four to six bushels an hour with it, and it can be 
worked with two men. It costs $85. 
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Saltliig Pork Cor SvuBiner UMb 

Ens. Cultivator — ^Last &11, 1 saw in some paper, a 
recommendation which struck me so forcibly as being 
good, that I tried the experiment, and with perfect suc- 
cess, and I would recommend tliat you publish it in the 
Cultivator. It was as follows: — ^In packing pork for sum- 
mer use, add to each layer of pork, a sprinkling of fine 
ground black pepper. I put about two pounds pepper to 
a barrel of side pork, containing about 400 pounds. I 
have been a house-keeper for nearly forty years, and I 
can truly say that I never had pork keep so sweet and 
fine. We are now using old pork, as good as if it had 
not been put up over a month. O.' F. Maashall. 
Wheeler J N. F., Nov. 19, 1861. 



One of the editors of the ^mgrie&m 

who attended the Vermont State Fair, 

ing candid and judidons remarks in 

of horses: 

** One of our correspondents has recently efaaract e ria e d 
the Morion horse a humbug. We wish there were more 
such agricultural humbugs. He has equally fa&ed in 
characterising this fine family of horse flesh. He has 
evidently drawn his ideas from the throng of misoella- 
neous brutes that have been picked up by jockeys of 
every hue, and palmed off among the unaophistlcaied 
wherever such customers could be found. Of course , 
there is no such thing as a pure Morgan horse, as their 
origin dates from a smgle animal, and less than 60 yean 
ago. But they have had about the same period to fonn 
a peculiar race as the Ayrshire cattle, and their success 
is fully equal. They are not homogeneous in form, ap- 
pemnoe, nor character; but they are enou^ so to be 
entitled to the possession of a distinctive ftumily name. 
There are wide departures from their general resemblanoe^ 
in many of the progeny that are bred ih>m uncouUi 
dams. We have seen some over 16 hands hi^, and 
some scarcely 12; some witb steep rumps, big heads, 
and dull eyes, or sluggish gaits, that were called Mor> 
gans, and probably enough were gotten by them, but the 
characteristics of the dam were too potent to be subdued 
by a single cross. In conclusion, we are compelled to 
, ^say, that the true type of the Morgan horse is as desirable 
an animal for tlie road, whether our taste, or convenience, 
or pockets are concerned, as vre have ever seen in bar. 
ness : and success say we to the Vermont enterprise, of 
rearing and maintaining a new «nd higbly creditabia 
family of horses." 

vPMoh iMther," aad «Fiiaqikl& Pa|i.» 
Eliiabith Dibhl, BristolvUle, Ohio, sends ns the fol- 
lowing recipes: 

PiACB Lbathbe. — ^Takegood ripe peaches— pare and 
cut them in two. Tfasn with a case knife, spread them 
OB a clean smooth board, whicb should first be rubbed 
with butter to prevent tbe fruit from adhering. They 
should be dried in the sun or a dry-house. Then with your 
knife, pare them off the board and roll them into rolls 
for eating hi the winter. In this way they may be kept 
fW>m one generation to another. 

Pumpkin Pat. — ^I take a good ripe pumpkin, ent It 
into strips about an h)ch thick— cut off the rind, pare out 
the Inside, and cut up in pieces about an inch square. 
Then, after havh« them washed hi dean water, I threw 
them into my dinner pot with water enough to pass over 
them, and boil till done. Then I take tUem off the fire 
and mash them flne,--put in a good sised table qwonM 
of salt to a common sized pumpkin ; and mix up a large 
tea-cup f^ll of wheat flour with sweet mUk enough to re- 
duce it to the consistency of thick cream. Then I stir it 
in with the pumpkin, hang it over the fire, and let it sun- 

mer about 15 or 20 mhiutes. While it is thus boilii^;, I 
fry a small handful of crumbs of bread, vrith a lump of 
butter about the size of a hen's egg, till brown. I then 
stir it hi with the pumpkins, and it is ready to be served 
on the table. 
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Cultivativo Fruit Tkebs.— The Prairie Farmer in 
speaking of the injury to young orchards occasioned by 
the common practice of sowing them to grain and seed- 
ing to grass, makes this fair comparison: '* Small grains 
in the orchard, are worse than red pepper in lemonade. 
So wo think.'' He might have added that they are 
about as nourishing to fruit trees, as ten-penny nails 

I would be to a horse, or a Scotch-snuff pudduigto young 

' children. 
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Ksw-ToxK Stats. — It should be remembered that the 
umiwl meeting^ for the election of officers, Sec., is to be 
held at the Capitol on Wednesday the 21st of this month. 
At the same time there will be an exhibition of Fruits 
at the Society's Rooms, and an exhibition of grain and 
fat cattle, sheep, swine, poultry^ &c., at Gallup's Hotel, 
Washington street. 

NiAGAKA. — We are indebted to A. Robinson, Fred- 
dent of the Society, for the Report of its doings the post 
year, from which we infer that it is in a floarishing con- 
dition. The officers elect, for 1852, are Morgan Johnson, 
Pres't. — ^Moses C. Grawsey, Lockport, and J. W. Bab- 
oock, Somerset, V. Pres'ts.— B. F. Wilson, Wilfion,Sec'y. 
— John Onderdonk, Wilson, Treasurer. 

HusKiNOHAM Go-, O. — We have received the annual 
Report of this Society for 1851, from J. L. Cox, Esq., 
Zanesville. Their exhibition in October, appears to have 
been very successful. The following officers were elected 
for the current year^— Gorneliiil Springer, Pres't. — J. 
Dillon, y. Preset. — Jas. L. Cox, Treas., and John Bar- 
nard, Sec'y. We believe these officers reside at Zanes- 
▼iUe. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

DisiAsx IN GALVBS.--G. £. H., Monroe, Ct. We 
cannot say, from your description, what Is the disease 
with which your calves are attacked. The stiffness of 
the hind legs may be caused by constipation of the bowels. 
A strict observance of the animal would determine 
whether the affection rose from this cause, and if it did, 
give castor oil or salts till a copious discharge is produced. 
But the stiffness may be simply rheumatism. In this 
case give the animal, instantly, warm shelter, and warm 
gruel seasoned highly with ginger. Rub the loins with 
some stimulating liniment — as a mixture of alcohol, 
Sf^rits of turpentine and laudanum. 

Sebd-planters.^A. B., Bucks county, Pa. ** Can 
any one machine be had which will answer for planting 
all kinds of seeds, from carrots and onions, to beans and 
corn? Will any one plant com in rows both waysr' 
Emery's aeed-planter is provided with apparatus by 
which the small seeds yon mention may be deposited in 
the desired quantity, and at the proper intervals, and 
by the necessary variation will drop the larger seeds with 
equal exatness — ^the change of gear admitting the seed 
to be dropped at spaces of four inches to four feet. 
There is no drill and can be none, which can be depended 
on to plant in rows both ways. Even if each row were 
commenced precisely on the same line, and the seed was 
dropped at exactly the distance, the inequalities in the 
surface of the ground, would pcevent the hills being In 
regnlar squares. 

Phosphatn Of LiHB.~R. S., New-Tork. " What 
have been the results from the use of phosphate of lime 
in this country?" We have known but few trials of this 
substance, and those were not conducted in such a way 
as to teach reliable hiferences. It would be useful to the 
public to learn the results of any trials which have been 
made with phosphate of lime, in any form. It is the 



rock phosphate that is referred to— not bones—but it is 
desirable to learn their comparative efB^ts. 

Potatoes from Seed. — ^M. L., Hartford, Ct. <* Have 
potatoes raised from seed shown any superiority In es- 
caping the rot, or disease?" There is no evidepce thai 
Ix)tatoes raised from seed have in general escaped the 
rot better than others. Some varieties have always 
been more hardy than others, and have been more ex- 
empt from disease. The advantage of raising from seed 
is, that varieties are multiplied, and by trying them, the 
hardiest and best may be selected for general propaga- 
tion. A great proportion of those lately produced from 
seed, have shown as strong a tendency to disease as the 
old varieties; a few appear to have less of that tendency, 
but not h€cau$9 they were raised from seed, and, besides, 
they require to be further tried before their constitution 
can be fully pronounced on. 

NEW P UBLICAT IONS. 

Report of the Commission bb of Patents fob tbm 
Tear 1860 : Part II . Aoriovltvrx. This volmne com- 
prises near 600 pages of matter in reference to the agri- 
cultural products of this oountry, and the means of im- 
proving and increasing them. It contains several elabo- 
rate and able articles, besides many brief communications 
of interest and value. Among the former we notice a 
paper on ^ The Study of SoQs," by Dr. Lee, and one on 
<< Fruit Culture," by J. J. Thomas. The voliune also 
contains much statistical information ia regard to crops, 
fisheries, manufactures, foreign and domestic commerce, 
&c. We are sorry to see that the same objections which 
have heretofore been made in reference to the mecbani- 
cal execution of the work, the quality of the paper, and 
the arrangement of the matter, apply to this volume. 
They are objections for which no sulBcieut excuse can be 
given. 



The December No. of Harpbr-s Maoahne has tha 
portrait and political history of Kossuth~« name that 
is on the lips of every one, and whose cause is exciting a 
deep sympathy in every heart that desires freedom for it- 
self and the oppressed. The impartial record of news, 
both American and Foreign, marks this admirable peri- 
odical, and its style of execution commends it to the 
fkvorable notice of those who wish to adorn their tables 
as well as inform their minds. 



The Intebnational for December contains a rare col- 
lection of historical and biogi*ahical information . Among 
the most instructive articles are Nauvoo and Deseret, an 
account of the Mormon impostor ; Windsor Castle and 

its associations, and Calcutta, social, industrial, and poll- 
tical. The portrait and brief notice of the life of Wil- 
liam CuLLEN Bryant, adds another to the valuable list 
of American authorv'thathas embellished and contribut- 
ed to the popularity of former numbers. 

The American Ybterinart Journal.—Wc have 
received several numbers of a monthly publication with 
this title, edited by Geo. H. Dadd, M. D., Boston. Dr. D. 
is well-known to the public as author of several valuable 
works on the treatment of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, and enjoys a high reputation as a veterinary sur- 
geon. The Journal ^ill be the medium of disseminating 
much useful infbrmation. Terms, one dollar a year in 
advance. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Ix entering iq>on Uie new year, ve most cordii^ly ten- 
der the oompUments of the season to all our readers and 
friends. We congratulate them upon the rich blessings 
of the year that is past^ as vrell as upon the fair pros- 
pects which the new year o\yens before them. At no time 
has the profession of Agriculture held so high a rank in 
the pablic estimation, as now; and for the reason that 
fanners are every year becoming more intelligent and 
consequently more respected and powerful. We wish 
we could infuse into the mind of every working farmer, 
a Just view of his responsibilittes, and the dignity of his 
calling. Too many fanners, as well as their wives, for- 
get the true respectability and independence of their 
pursuit, and instead of seeking to make their rural 
homea the seat of refinement and happiness, seem to 
consider every other sphere of life, more desirable than 
their own. This should not be so, and would not, if 
parents would train up their sons and daughters for 
farmeri and fanners' wives, instead of impresBing them 
with the idea that the labars of the husbandman and his 
family are only proper to the ox and the blockhead. A 
diange, in this respect, is slowly moving onward, and we 
think we see a brighter day dawning— « day when our 
fiimiers, having become wiser and better men, shall teach 
their children both by precept and example, tliat there 
is DO home capable of higher refinement and purer en- 
loyment than that of the American farmer. Education 
and intelligence, — a conviction that knowledge, in agri- 
culture as in everything else, is power, — ^will effect the 
desired reform. Other professions, though few in numbers 
comparatively, have, and do now in a great measure wield 
the political and social power of this country. And 
why? Simply because tbey are educated for their calling. 
Not so with the farmer. Time was when it was not sup- 
posed that MiHD was necessary to him. All he had to 
do, Avas to '^ dig and delve.'' But the truth is beginning 
to be felt, that agriculture affords as large and useful a 
scope for talent as any industrial pursuit, and that all 
that is necessary to elevate the rural population, and 
give to them the power which, A*om their numbers, they 
should possess, is to give them the same advantages of 
education which are bestowed upon those destined to the 
professions. Let farmers, instead of sending their sons 
to the shop or the ofHce, educate them for the farm, and 
wo shall not much longer hear complaints that the law. 
yers and doctors possess all the influence in our social 
and political circles. Improve the mind of the farmer — 
jpve him the power to express his thoughts, and we have 
no fears but what he will take his true position in society. 

To effect this object, — ^to improve the mind, to elevate 
the character, and refine the taste of our rural popula- 
tion, is one of the prominent aims of The Ccltivatob. 
It will avail but little if we show the farmer how to in- 
crease his profits, if there Is not a corresponding eleva- 
tion of the aims and purposes of his life — if he does not 
seek, while his profits are enlarged, to increase the facili« 
tics for the mental improvement of his family, and to cast 
around his homestead those adornments which are, hap- 
pHy, within the reach of all our farmers, and which serve 



in so high a degree to strengthen the attachment of both 
parents and children to their homes. The winter eve- 
nings are the time to think of these things, — the time 
to read, refiect, and to devise plans to be carried into 
effect, when '' the time of the singing of birds" dkall 
again come round; and if the pages of the CnltiTmtor 
shall be instrumental in inducing the formation of soch 
plans as will lead to a more Just appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of their position,— to higher intellectual enjoj- 
mcnt, as well as to more satisfaction and profit in their 
labors, we shall have accomplished a most laudable ob- 
ject. ^^— . 

AcKMowLEDGMBHTs. — Letters from oorrespoiideiits 
have been received during the past month, Axmi D. J. 
Beardsley, John Diehl, Elizabeth Diehl, Charles F. Mor- 
ton, Hon. F.Holbrook.. Geo. Jaques, 0r. G. B. Smith, 
W. G. Edmundson, L. Durand, S. B. Bnlkeley, Prof. 
J. P. Norton, E. Vail. J. Wilkinwrn. 

Books, Pamphlets, kc., have been received as fol- 
lows: — The American ^uck Book, by D. J. Bkowxk, 
and the Ladies' Guide, or Skillful House-wife, by Mrs. 
L. G. Abell, from the publisher, 0. M. Saxtoit, Kew- 

York. Illustrated Agriculturist's Almanac, for 1852, 

from J. G. Reed, publisher, New- York. Saxton's 

American Farmer's Almanac fur 1852, from C. M. Sax- 
TOH, New- York. .^— 



Pebssiho Hat. — A corresjxmdent solicits information 
on the best mode of pressing hay — the expense of the 
press, the weight of the bales, the article used for se- 
curing the bales. Sec. &c. Will some one describe the 
most improved mode? 

Stali Fbbdimo.— A correspondent in Maryland, E. 
L., says^^' I have been much pleased with the remarks 
of your correspondent, J. Jobvstoe, on stall-feeding 
cattle, and would be glad if he would give some farther 
particulars, as to kind and quantity of feed, size of stalls, 
and whether he halters his cattle, or has gates between 
tween them. I sometimes do a little at this business, 
and would like do more as my land improves, if I could 
make it pay at the price of grain generally in this vicini- 
ty." Will our friend Jobmstoh furnish the information 
asked for? ^_ 

The Stone- Hill Potato.— In our November number, 
p. 879, we acknowledged the receipt of a fine sample of 
potato, to which the originator had given this name. We 
havo since received a barrel of them from Mr. Bdlke- 
let, who gives ns the following history of them. In the 
spring of 1847, he planted a quantity of seed, saved from 
the Garter potatoe. The product was a great variety of 
sorts and colors. Several of the most promising of these 
he planted in 1848. From these he selected three white 
varieties, so near alike as scarcely to be distinguished 
from each other, and planted them promiscuously. These 
he has continued to plant, the potatoes increasing in size 
each year. Some of them the past sea.son, weighed over 
2 lbs. They are liardy strong growers, productive, and 
of excellent quality — though not as early as the June^ 
are much earlier than the Carter, and will crack open 
when boiled even before they are ripe, and retain their 
fine quality through the year. If they shall prove equal 
to this representation, hereafter, they will be a very 
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doable acqniftitioD to otur varieties of the potato. Mr, 
B. has Bome of them for sale — price $2.50 per barrel, 
delivered at the depot. Address Dr A. Bolkklst, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. — _ 

Atbshiks Gattli. — ^Mr. J. G. TifpanT; of Goxsackie, 
has lately purchased of £. P. Pbektxcb, Esq., of Mount 
Hope, aa Ayrshire cow, two yearling heifers, and a boll 
calf. They are all animals of superior excellence, and 
with the other stock of this breed which Mr. Tiifaiit 
has in his possession, wiU form a good breeding herd. 

Mr. PaBNTxcK procured from Massachusetts, in No- 
vember, some valuable Ayrshbes; viz, from Mr. Behj. 
SavRixBrr, of Ghelsea, five cows, two yearling heifers, 
and a heifer calf, and from Mr. Petbk Lawsov, of Dra- 
cut, a yearling heifer and heifer calf. Those from Mr. 
SHVRTLxrr were of the stock formerly owned by Gapt. 
Rav0A ll, of New-Bedford, and one cow and several of her 
progeny, imported by Mr. S. Those from Mr. Lawsou 
were from cows imported by him, the cows being fn calf 
when imported. They are all good animals — some of 
them quite extra in points compared with the general 
standard for this valuable breed. 



Address before the Penobscot Hort. Society. — 
This address, delivered by Gol. Heu rt Littlh, of Ban- 
gor, shows much practical acquaintance with horticul- 
ture, and abounds with suggestions, which, if rightly 
heeded, must prove largely beneficial to those for whom 
they were intended. The state of Maine has much land 
that is well adapted to the production of apples, and it is 
well known that winter apples from that section are not 
surpassed in value by those of any part of the country, 
on account of their quality of long keeping. It is a sub- 
ject of surprise, that the advantages of this state, in re- 
ference to this article, have not been more fully improv- 
ed. Her *' mission'' is, clearly, the production of win- 
ter apples on a large scale, for exportation to other pla- 
ces less favored by nature for a profitable trade in this 
fruit. The truth is. It has been the cnstonv^-and the ci- 
tizens of Maine, are in common with others, chargeable 
with the fault — to underrate the value of that region in 
respect to its agricultural and horticultural capabilities. 
It is gratifying to witness such efi*ectual efibrts as this of 
Gol. Little's, to check this suicidal current of opinion. 
If the population of Maine will only direct their energies 
to the proper improvement of the resources of their own 
state, instead of carrying their capital to the " far west," 
they will find no cause to complain that they are not well 

rewarded. — — 

Death op S. W. Gole, Esq. — We regret to learn that 

this gentleman, — ^long connected with the agricultural 

press, late editor of the Nev)- England Farmer, author 

of a treatise on fruit trees, and another on the diseases 

of domestic animals,— died at his residence in Ghelsea, 

Mass., on the 8d of December last. He had sufibred 

long from a painful illness. 

Subsoil Plotwibo. — The condition of the ground, as 
to moisture, greatly afi^ects the results of this operation. 
If the snbsoil is tenacious, it should be in so dry a state 
when the implement passess through it, that it will be 
pulverised, and left in a loose state,* if it is worked when 
wet, the effect is only to pack tiie earth more closely to- 



gether , The various opinions in regard to the utility of 
subsoil plowing, have arisen in a great measure from 
these circumstances. It should be remembered, more- 
over, that on tenacious soito, thorough drainage is essen- 
tial to the development of the advantages of subsoiling. 

Nature or Serpebts. — A Boa Gonstrictor, in the 
Zoological Gardens at London, swallowed a woolen 
blanket on the 3d of October last, and disgorged it on 
the 8th of November. It was supposed by the keep- 
er that the serpent wanted food, and a couple of rab- 
bits were therefore put into his cage^ but he swallowed 
the blanket instead of the rabbits. 



, WiRE-woRVS. — ^In the Working Farmer for October, 
Prof. Mapss refers again to the subject of killing wire- 
worms with salt, and in reference to the experiment 
spoken of by us, sometime since, in which salt, at the 
rate of 40 bushels to the acre had no effbct on the worms, 
he says — ^* If so the wire-worms are not so well behaved 
as with us, for the slightest appUcation of salt kills them 
at once.*' The Neva-England Farmer of Oct. 26th, has 
an article which shows that the wire- worms ai New- 
Hampshire are no better " behaved" than those on which 
we experimented. The writer says — ^^ He has tried va- 
rious experiments, sudi as putting a small quantity of 
salt in the hill and sowing it upon the surface, but with- 
out effect. Finally, he made a brine as strong as it could 
be made, and placed several wire worms in it, and let them 
remain three or four hours. Upon examination, they 
were found not only alive, but in excellent spirits, and 
not at all affected by the pickle they had been in." 

Market Gaedebibo about Lobdob. — J. Guthill 
states in Hqvey's Magazine, that the number of acres 
under cultivation to supply the various London Markets, 
is about 12,000 acres occupied by vegetables, and about 
6,000 by fruit trees. Some 35,000 people are employed 
in their cultivation. Besides these, occasional supplies 
and sent by the more distant counties; and hundreds 
of acres in Gomwall and Devonshire are employed in 
growing early potatoes, broccoli, peas, Sec. which reach 
London by rail. 

A Domastic Picture. 



The following lines, written by G. G. Eastmab, editor 
of the Vermont Patriot, are ''full of nature, truth, and 
tenderness:'' 

The Farmer sat in hk easy chair, 

Smoking hi« pipe of clay^ 
While his nale old wife, with busy care, 

Was clearing the diuuer away. 
A sweet little j^irl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her graiidtather^s knee was catching fliet. 

The old man laid his hand on her head, 

With a tear tm his wrinkled face ; 
Be thoaght bow often her mother dead 

Had sat in the self-same place. 
As the tear stole down from his half shut eye, 
*' DouH smoke," said the child, " how it makes yon ery." 

The house dog lav stretched out on the floor, 

Where the shade after noon used to steal, 
And the bus^ old wife, by the open door. 

Was turnnig the q>nMiuifi-wheel ; 
And the old brass clock on toe mantle-lree, 
Had plodded along to almost three. 

Still the Farmer sat on his easy chair, 

While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 

Of his sweet graodcbild was pressed ; 
His head bent down on her so(\ hair lay, 
Fast asleop were they both thai sumiaer day. 
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Tl»Pl8torial Oaltintor 

wUoh Iwfl been got op at a heavy cxpeiiM, €%ftwmij m a Ni 
Ybak'i PKniKTi to tha fabaeriben of Thb CvLmrATOK. If, m 
torn, all who reeaiva thk nmaber will aaa their ialacnca to 
the Um of oar aabaeribers for the prcaeni year, they wfl 
vor for wUeh they will recanra ov hearty 



■*♦»- 



Zhmy SabtorilMr an AgmL 

All oor Subioriben, aa well aa all Poaimailefa, are eapeciaWy iD- 
vited to act aa Agentt for our pabUoationa, Tmb Ooltitatok aad 

Tnt ROBTXCVLtlTftMT. 

IC^ Agentt who compete for our Premiimiai wilt aid oa in keefK 
inf their accounta, if they will muaber their sabaerihari, 1, S, ^ and 
iipwaidi* 

Bwnmnhar th« Ttmi to Clvbi. 

SoTen Copiaa for •5.00— Fineen Copiea, and the Hortienltttte, A 
moDtha, to the Agent, for SlO-OO. 

(C^ In anawer to aaTaral inqnkriei, wa woold aiale, that it 
required that all papan la aolab shoold be aent to odo poM 
We will addran then toaa nany diiereot oAcca aa may be 



Preainni to AgenU of tte CttlUvstor. 

Aa an faidneemem to tboee diepoeed to act aa Agents, the fellownig 
Pnmiuwu will be paid ui Cash, SnuTSR Plate, or Aobicvltdbal 
Boom and iMFLXMSNTft, lo those who tend us the largest list of sub- 
aeribers for Tnt Cultivatok for 1853, preTioos lo the tnuk ^ AprU 

I. To the one sending ns the largest number, with the pay in ad- 
iranea, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each, the aoas of Fimr 
I>ouAns. 

t. To the ooa fendhig ns the next largcut list, the anm of Foftrr 

DOLLABS. 

3. To the one sending ns the next largest list, the anm of Thibtt- 
Pits Doiaabs. 

4. For the next largest list, the som of Thibtt Doixabs. 

ff. For the next largest list, the sura of Twxrtt-Fitb Doixabs. 

0. For the next largest list, Twxvtt Doixabs. • 

7. Fctt the next largest list, Firrxxif Doixabs. 

e. For the next largest list, Tsn Dollabs. 

9. For the next laraest list, Fits Doixabs. 

10 To all who send us Thirty Subscriliers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of Thx Hobtigvltubist for 
one year. 

II. To all who sendns FiAeen flubscribers, and do not receive an« 
of tho above I^eouiuns, Thx Hobticultvbut for aix nKwiha. 

Postago oC tho Onlttvator. 

We have been surprised to learn, by letters from diCerent oorres 

pondenis during the past month, that some Postmasters have charged 

three or four times as much as the legal poeiage on The Cultivator. 

We have heretofore published the decisions of several Postmaster Ge- 

rals, that tho Cultivator was subject to nmftpap$r postage only. Wa 

now give another decision to the same effect. 

PosT-Omcs DsPABTKBirr, 

AppoifUnuni OJUty Nov. M, 1851. 

Bib— I have received your letter of the 90th Inst. The " Cultiva- 
tor" is considered as being under the clawifieaiion of a " newspaper." 
as that term is defined by the lOih section of the act of del MTarch, 
1845 ,' and it therefore is entitled to all the benefits cranted to, and sub- 
jcot to all the restrictions imposed by law on such pnblicatious. 
Respectfully yours, S. 0. JACOBS. 

lat Assist P. M. OanL 

The postage on the Cultivator is therefore as follows : 

For any distance not exceeding 50 miles, 5 cents per ymr. 

Over 50, and not exceeding 300 miles, 10 oenls psr fear. 

Over 300 " 1,000 mUes, 15 <« « 

Over 1,000 « 8,000 miles, 90 « <* 

Over9,000 " 4,000 miles, 95 <* <* 

Over4,000, 30 " « 

To prevent any misapprehension we quote the 10th section of the 

law of 3d March, 1845, referred to in the above letter. It is as fol- 

lows: 

8bc. Ifi. And be it fnrthar enacted, that the term " Newspaper," 
hereinbefore used, shall be, and the same is hereby defined to be, any 
printed publication, iasued in ntmbers, consisting of not mora than 
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that a large aHMoat erprodaee of 
ef •am. wha- „ ^ 

York for toor 

an oidinary SBppiy to prcvcal high 
from New- York reprcsem the mntet then for 1 
iirJunwiitj mflaenced by the aariy 

(not exceeding ITD^WO biishi is ihawislii ,) ^ famtmhic ; 

from ahioad and the good coadnnn of the hamtt aasrhela. 'Wa ea»> 

not place the naner a a better light before oar iradiis than the fot- 

lowmg qnoutions of the New-Tork ■Hukat show: 

Nov. «L Dae. IS. 

9iate,coaunaa brands, 3J7s04 4.37n 

State, straight do Xt a t l 4.37a4.44 

8tate, fovoriie do 4.804.19 4.44a4A 

Mich, In^ ami Ohio, mtxad,. 4a«0i 4.44« 

Michigan, fancy, 4.19*4.18 45Qii 

Genesee, foncy, 4 Hat M CflBM.TS 

Grnrsee, extia,. 4j0ta5.09 4iCa5.75 

Canada, m bond,. 4a4.19 

The greater advanee in the low gradca is owing to dua 
being in lighter supply than the beticr desuipi ioan. Ib rsg i J io the 
European markets wa have already advices of iha doassif of the 
Daltk, an early period, and the eonceded fact by the 
Bsercial press that firom the BUck Sea 
supply be expected. 

FLOUR —The market here has faDen off to the deaaand for 

■wvnw vnwsi^w ^^^^bp ^^as^w^a ^a a^aaa^vvsw* var vp^ ^ra^an^^ w av^iv aa^a^a v^hi^^^^b i 

tar by the demand firom the river lowna en the Una of the Hi 
R. R. QoalalioM are #4.95 for Stale, 4JHa4J7i for MJchigan, In. 
diana and Ohio, 4 J0a4.09| for fancy Oencaee, 95 for extra Ohio and 
4.75a5.37| for extra Oenesee. 

GRAIN.— The stock ef wheat hare ■ light, and sales of Geaasea 
are sfowly made at OSalOOc. for good to prima Iota. At New- York, 
wheat has partaken of the upward tendency of Aoor, Geneae 
held at lOOalOSc. The sales of Rye are confined to street 
tions at 02|c. Oats in the street at 33a34c. Com eontinnca in de- 
mand for the East with sales 95,000 to 30,000 bashds atWaOOi. taken 
at the load. Barley, since the dose of the Canal, is held firm and 
may be quoted at 77a80c. ; dka aales are limited. The stock here in 
store is estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 hiMhela. 

PROVISIONS.— The transactions in barrelled meala mdode 159 

Us. new mess pork at $15. A sale of 50 bis. beef Hams wm made 

at $14. 

In cnt meats the sales are 107 brls. hams and 03 do. shonldeTB, 
Chicaco packed, pt The retail quotations are 914 for new prime 

Erk, Si5 for do. mess and 916 for do. clear. Mess beef 0.50atia 
«f hams 14b14.50. New smoked hams 10c. shouklers 8c. Lard 
OaO|c. Butter 19b 17c. for State daiNes and Cheese 6aO|c. Dressed 
hog* have fallen off at the cloee: the sales of the week aggregate 
3000 head, closing at f6| for still fed and 6a0.19| for fair to gmdlots. 

WOOL— Is in better demand at improvingrates; a sale of 91,000 
lbs. Michigan fleece was made on the 5ih at 30^. 

During this week sales of 30.000 lbs. at 37 |c. for mixed Michigan, 
40c for common Ohio and the balance p.L 

At New- York the Reporter says the mouiry is light ; sales of fleeoa 
during the week of 10,000 lbs. full blood Saxonv at 49ic. ; 4,000 lbs. 
do. do. at 47|c ; 3,000 lbs. ]bloodBt40e.: 5,000 lbs. common at 37^0.; 
8,000 lbs. do. on private terms. In pulled the tftmsactions have been 
limited. We quote sails of 7,000 lbs. and (country) at 37|e., 3,000 
No. 1 do. at 39c. Report save sheep have advanced 100 per cent in 
Ohio, and that few will be sTsughicred. This confirms our remarks in 
a previous number, and must cause a scarcity of pulled wools for 
the year and an increase in the clip of next year. In foreign wods 
the demand is small, and confined entirdv to operations between 
small manufsoturcrs and dealers. Under these circumstances slocks 
show no diminution. At Philadelphia there is a good demand from 
manufacturers, ami a very firm market for this article. Further alea 
10 the extent of 00a70,800 lbs. are reported, in lots, at 3l839e. for 
pidled, and dSaSOe. for fleece, all on the usual tenia. 
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Field and Gardoi Seeds, 

WE have Ncently imported, from Engiand, Fnoice, and Oer- 
many, and have grown in the United Statca expreaaly for na. 
« fine amort meat of Um boat and moat approved kinds of FIELD 
Uid GARDEN SEEDS. 

Afriovltaral and Hortiealliiral Implemenli, a larg^ amortmem of 
the Tariooa lands snilahle for North and Sooth Anenoa. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
Jan. 1, 185»~tf. ISP and 191 Water-et., New-York. 

Nofftk Ajnerican SflTa* 

'T^IHE PUBLISHER would respeciAdly call attention to the fol- 
X lowing annonneement of die most eouiplete and beautiful work 
on American li^eee now puUiihed. It is or great value to Libraries, 
residents in the ooontry, botanislt, nonerymen, and those who take 
mi interest in the cultivation of treea. 

Subscribers will pleaee designate whether they wivh the whole 
wmlc. or NuttaH's Supplemcm separately. 

Saoscripiions received by the PuUlshcr, and the principal Book- 
sellers of the Umled Sutes. 

The North American Sylva ; or a description of the Forest Trees 
of the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, considered particular- 
ly with respect to their use in the arts and their introduction into com- 
merce ; with a description of the most useful c€ the European Forest 
Tnm. IHustraied by 166 finely coknred copperplate eiurravings, by 
Redooie, he. In three volumes. Tnunlated from the French or 

P. ANDREW BCICHAUX, 

■ maw OV TRB AXUICAR PHILOeormCAL SOCISTT, STC. ITC., 

With notes by J. Jay Smith, member of the Academy of Natural 
Seienees, ftc. This work is of the highest standard value, with or 
without the Sapolemenmr^ volumes by NuttaU. 

A new and qaendid edition of ttiis work, of the trees most com- 
monlv known has Jnsl been issued in Royal 8vo., colored in a style 
equal to the best French editioBs. It is completed in threohand- 
scMnely bound virianies, gilt edged and stomped, for tMrenty-fomr dol* 
lore. Unedored copies sixteen dollars. 

ROBERT P. SMITH, Publisher. 

*«* Speeimens will be forwarded en ^iplieation post-paid. 

rpHE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA, or a description of the 
X Forest Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia. Not 
described in the work of F. Andrew Michauz^ coutauuiig oil tiie 
Forest Trees dkoovcred in the Rocky Moiuiams, the territory of 
Oregon, down the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of Call. 
Ibmuu as well as in various parts of the United Slates. lUustroted 
by 121 finely colored plates, m three volumes, Royal octave. I^ 

THOMiS NUTTALL, F. L. S.. 
Mttmier ef At Ameriean PkiUftcpkiad Soeittf. and <^ Hm Acadgmf 
of Naiunl ScUnet vf PkOathipkia, fc. fe, 
[Tlie whrne completed in six volumes, Royal octavo, with 278 
plates.] 

NuttalFs continitttion, sow completed, with 191 finely edorcd 
plates, in 3 vols. Royal 8vo., is twenty-one Dollars. 

With uncolored plates, - ^ - - • $15 
The persons who possem the former edition of Michaux's work 
can procure the three additional volumes by T. NtTTTAU. separately, 
and thus complete their conies. 

ROBERT P. SMITH, Publisher. 
Jan. 1, 10S 9 I t 15 Minor street, Philadelphia. 

*«* Specimens will be forwarded on application post-paid. 

THE AMERICAJT MUCK BOOK, 

A eotnpUu Mammd of Manunt. PHct $1. 

CM. SAXTON, agricultural book publisher, has Jot published— 
• the American Muck Book— treatmg of the Nature, Properties. 
Somces, History and Opemiions of all the princijpal Fertilizers and 
Manures in common use^ with specific directions for their preparation, 
preservation and application to the soil and to crops, as combined 
witfi die leading pnnevles of practical and scientific Agriculture, 
drawn from airaientio sources, actual experience, and posonal ob- 
aarvation. Illastrated with engravings. By 

D.J.BROWNE. 
Ambor of Sylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Trees, American 
Booltry Yard, fi^e. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agricultural Bookstore, 1S9 Fulton street, New- York. 
Hie follosring is {\nm Dr. C. T. Jackson, <^ Boston, the best Agri- 
onhnral Chemiit in the U. S. :— 

£CoftJ 

Boston, November fith, 1851. 

Dear Sir : I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of a 
eopy of the *' Ameriean Muck Book," recently published by you, 
and edited by Mr. D. Joy Browne. 

From an attentive examination of this book, I have come to the 
eonclusionthat it is one of the best works extant, on the principles 
of scientific uriculttu-e, and the best compendium of our most recent 
knowledge ofthe nalnre of manures and their adaptation to particu- 
lar soils and crops. It cannot be expected that a single volume could 
pomibiy contain tfaa whole sum €if cnemical knowledge applicable to 
the science of chemistry; but on looking over the closely printed and 
compact tables of analyses, raid the abmidant formulas, which this 
pubbcation contains, I could not fail to be surprised at the industrv 
manifested in preparing iL I was also gruined to find it so well 
adapted to the American system of husbandry, and so practical in its 
character. Its copious and accurate uidex amis not a little to its value. 

I shall certainly recommend it to my agricuhival friends as a very 
laiefnl book, ana one necessary to every scientific farmer. I am, 
rery respectfully, your ob't. servant, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, State Asaayist, Ac ftc. 
' Vo 0. M. Sixzoir, Esq., New-Yerk. Jan. 1, 1863.-31 



PERVTIAK GUANO 

AND other Fertilinrs. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvian Onano, constamly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTB. 

A. B. ALLEN tc CO., 18B and 101. 

Water^K., New-York. 
Jan.1— tf. 

McCormiek'8 Patent Reaping Maohiiies* 

npHE undersigned has been apnointed Sole Agent for the Sale of 
X McCormick's Reapers and Mowing Machines in the city of 
New- York. Farmers and others in want, will please send in their 
orders at an early date, that they may be supplied in due time. 

A LONGETT, at the 
Jan. I'-lt State Agricultural Ware House, 25 Clifl' street, N. T. 

A Book for Wives and Daaghters. 

THE LADIES OUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, (|»ies 
Pu>entf^9€ eentSf) being a Complete Guide to Domestic Cook- 
er^, Taste, Comfort and JEconomsr; embracing nzAwufrMCand^^- 
fttns Receipts, pertaining to household duties, Gardening, Flowers, 
Birds, Plants, &c. PnbOahedby C. M. SAXTON, 

Jan. 1—31. 153 Fulton Street, New-York. 

Fine Fowls Ibr Sale. 

TTERY handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Blaek Pb* 
Y land, and Silver Spangtod Poland, are for sale by 
Albany, Jan. 1, 1859-<-at. E. B. PLATT. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AK1> 

JODBVAL OF BinUL MET Ain> SOXAL TABOBi 

EnnrsD bt A. J DOWNING, Nxwbubos, 

Atahor ofLcmdseapt QardtntngjFrviu and Fnrit ZV<«« qfAirutita, 
Ctttage RuUmuts, Cotmtrf Kowses, ^e.^ |t., 

Is published mcmthly, at the oflice of llie Cultivator, Albany, by 

LvTHsm Tucsn, Proprietor. 

This popvdar publication, 'Udiich is gradiull j extending its influence 
dironghout the country, and is becoming indiq>ensible to the tasteftd 
Gardener, the Fruit Culturist and the Floriculturist, will be ccHitiuued 
as heretofore, under the Editorship of Mr. Down me, whose ability 
and taste in all matters of country life, are luequalled by any writer 
of the present day. 

The extended and vsduable correqieiidenoe of Tax HoftncuiTir- 
UST, presents the experience o( the most intdligem cultivators in 
America; and the instructive and agreeable anicles from the pen of 
the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general reader, 
interested in country life. To all persons alive to the improvement 
of their Gardens, Orchards, or Country Seat*— (o 8cieuti6e and prae* 
tlcal Cultivators o( the Soil— to Nurserymen and Commercial Gar- 
deners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, 
experiments and acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches or 
knowledge connected with it, will be found invaltuUe. 

A Mxw voLifVE (the 7ih,) commences with the Januarv number for 
18S3; mid it will be the constant aim ofthe Editor and the Publisher, 
by every means in their power, to render it Mill more worthy, by 
every practicable improvement, of the liberal patrmiage it is receiT- 
ing. 

lET^ AU letters on businem must be addressed to the Proprietor 
LUTHER TUCKER, Albany, N. Y^ and Editorial correspondence 
to be addressed to tbe Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Esq , NewbtUYh, 
N. Y. 

Tkxms.— Each number contains 48 paxes, emb^ished with a 
Frontimeee and numerous Illustraticfis, pnnted on the finest papei, 
and in the best mamier. Price, 93 a year— Two c<^es for So. 

TO FARMERS.— POUDRETTE. 

rpHE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlugee 
X their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for C^a 
drette with dispatch, and in all cases with a/resJUjr sruuii^teluredar 
tieUf at their usual prices, 81 .90 per barrri for any quantity over si» 
barrels. 3 barrels for 95. — 98 for a single barrel, aelivered free d 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city CMf New- York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun 
dreds of certificates as to the efficacy, cheannem. and superiority ir 
all respects of flieir ]^oudretle over any oUier known manure foi 
raising a crop of com— also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Wataoni, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Tliorburn A Co., mid many oUien 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the foUowing 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State: 

Wasbington, March 19, 1860. 

'* If I neglect the annual purchase of some af this article, my gar 
denerer is sure to remind me of it He thinks it almost iiidispensa* 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuaUe, and cheaper, I think, than miy oihei 
manure at your prices. A pnncipal one, is the enrichment m Ivwtm 
and pleasure grounds^ in grass, where tbe oliject is to produce a fresh 
and vigorotm grovrth in tbe Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autimm, and we have never failed to see ita 
efifects in the Spring." 

AU communications addressed to the "LODI MANUFACTUR. 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New-York " will meet with 
prompt attention. Jan. 1, ' 
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Vnitid BtatM Afrtsaltunl WanhMM tad Sted Store. 

THB gabacriberM loUcit th« ftttenlioii of the poblic to th« large aiid 
Yvied ft»M>rtfnent <^ Agricullnral mid HortieiilinnJ Jroplemeot^ 
Field, anl Gutleo Seeds, which Ibev have coiulMitty on huid, •iid 
offer for Mle at the lowest prices, null on tha best terms. Persons in 
wul of any articles iu their Une, would do weJl to call upon them 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Caialogue wili ba sent 
gratis upon aj^icalion, post-paid. 
N. B. Ofluuko, Bone Dust, and other fertdixars. 

^^ JOHN MAYHER * CO. 

Dec. 1— If. No- IW Walcr-St, New- York. 



SpADiflli and Bhanghan Fowls. 

THE svfascriber has for sale fowls of these celebrated breeds. Tha 
Spanish are from three to seven mouths oM. and the oidesi of the 
pallets have laid regularly for two months. Both cocks aud hens are 
of a glossy Mack cidor, with the large single comb, and white ear- 
patch which distuiguish this race. No foww. probably, combuia inso 
great a degree as these, the advantages of niie quality of flesh and 
abundAiU production of eggs, with great beauty of form aud plu- 
mage. The Shanghaes comprise both the red or yellow, and the 
"wmt. The latter have bred this year entirely uniform in color— no 
yariatJOQ from pure wliite having appeared ui several broods. 

N. B. In a previous adveriisemeut it was stated that the Spanish 
fowls would be exhibited at the State Fair at Rochester. They were 
not shown there — an accident preventing them from being sent. 

Albwiy, Dec. 1— if. J. M. IXJVBTT. 

FOWLS AND Boaa 

THE great desire maniCested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, hss induced H. B. COFFIN, NtvUm, Mom., to pav 
particular attention to breeding aud importing first rale stock. All 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, mav de- 
pend upon being fiuthfully served. Among many kinds of Fowis for 
sole by him, are the blowing, which he is very particalar iu breed- 

iug. 

Shanghae— Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chfaiese— Marsh stock. 
Cochin China— Coffin do 

White Shaiighae do do 

Black 8hanghae do do 

Golden Poland, or Spangled Hamburgh. 
Dealers iu Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No, SCongntt Stuart, Bottom^ will be promptly 
executed. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Ddsbr, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
take orders for Fowls, a« advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—191. 



Joseph Potter. do 

Ohf AbcU, do 

Pelatiah Richasds, Wamn co. 

Walter Oeer, do 

Wm. B. Calkina. Essex eo. 

Albert Andrns. Frankim oo. 
. John Hortou. St. Lawrence co. 

TbonasCoukey, do 

JAMKS FARR, PresideiiL 
A. C. MOORE, Vicc-Pest. 



Splandid Farm in Ohio for Bala or Bent. 

WE have a splendid farm for sale or rent, containing about 300 
acres. It is situated 21 1 milei west o( Columbus, and within 
S| miles of London, the couiiiy seat of Madison couniy. An excel- 
lent McAdamized road, from Columbus to Xenia, passes through it. 
the access to market either east or soutli, is easy and quick. The 
railroad from Cinciiuiaii to Cleveland has a depot at London, 2| miles 
from it. 

About 135 aeres of the land are cleared and under good improve- 
ment. The balance is well timbered, and the wlioie is under fence. 
It is well watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a itubsiantial brick dwelling house and two other comfort- 
able tenements. The orchard contauis about 900 spple, peach and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted lor raising grain, or 
corn, and would make an admirable dairy or stock farm. 

The proprietor has made Brrangements in the west to go into anoth- 
er kind of Dosiness, and will sell tne above farm on reu«onable terms. 
If uol soU by winter the above farm will be rented fot a scries of 
years. 

For terms apply at this office or to 

WOMBAUGH ft WHEELER, 

Oct. 1— 4t. Real Estate Agents, Columbus, O. 

A Ohoioa Farm in Ohio for Sala, 

LdCATED in Stark county, three and a half miles south of Mas- 
sillon, containing three hundred and three acres alnnil two hnn- 
dred and twenty-five acres cleared, and ui a high state of cultivation. 
The belance in timber, principally white oak. 

The im|M-o\'ements consisi of a frame tenant house and bam, a 
Gothic Couage, built of stone, beautifully located, commanding a 
▼iew of the wb<rie estate ; a ihriAy young orchard of choice apple 
trees, ac. 

The cleared land is a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
prodnclion of wheat, free from stumps, aud all obstructions to a good 
system of cultivation. The timber land is what is termed i oiling, and 
elevated about thirty feet above the plain. The Erie and Ohio canal 
pass through the farm, forming the western boundary, and the Pemi- 
svlvania mid Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
tne mo«t desirable estates hi Ohio. 

The owner being permanently located in a foreign conntry, is the 
rearan for the farm being offered for sale. 

For ftirther particulars direct, post-paid, to the address of the snb- 
•criber, C. NESENER, MassUlon, Ohio. Oct. 1— 4t. 

Colman'8 European Agricnlture* 

ITlUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
!i Hkrut Colman, of Massachusetts. Two larre octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bound, tha same as published in Nos., 96, For 
aala at tha office of THB OULTlVATOlt 



New mA ibportanf iaaumsoe. 
V.TockUvaSloiklML Ot., flatttaifk V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislatore €4 the Stale of N 
July. IflSl. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Uva Slock 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fira, Watar, 
eases, ftc CAPITAL, t90,U0Q. 

DiSBCTOBi. 

James Fair, Washington eoooty. Amaaa C. Moore, 'CUnton 




John Boynli 



do 
do 
do 
da 



ton, 
Zephaiiiah C. Plait, 
Cornelias HalseXi 
Jamra Averill, 
Jacob H. Holt, da 

Peter S. Palmer, do 
O^org9 Moore, do 

Henry G. Hewitt, do 
O. MOORE, Flattsbofih, 
Z. C. PLAIT, do 



L k. MIX, Port Ann, Gca Agent 

Oclober 13, laSL 

This company are now ornaised and resdv to receive appliea- 
tions for insurauce. It is confidently believed that the owners of rmr 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages odered byikia 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insorancea are proper 
and expedient, so is live stoek insurance : tha raaaoM far ipswraiica 
are equally applicable to alU 

The company have adopted such rates as, they beUeve, -wil far- 
nish the means of paving ordmary losaes, witboot resort to an i 
menu £tat to gnard against extraorduiarv losses, which may 
from contagious diseasre or epidemics, it bfomes ■eoeaaaryio 
quire pranuum notes. — — 

fo flM Ownan of Honai aad Ufa itoek. 



Ojffieo of iMo Nortkom Now-York Ltos Stoek Im$. Co., I 
PLATTSBVaOH, Attgiwt 16, 1951. J 

T%e Directors of the above Company, incorporated bvthe Legale 
lure of the Stale of New- York, at lis extra session in Joly, IHSl, re- 
spectfully request your atteuiion to the foUowiiig facts bearing on this 
subject. 

1st. Value of this class of property. By the eensos of IMS, Ihefa 
were at that time in the Slate or New- York, aafoUowa: 

Hor9ts, 

One>half A million, 505,155 

Ntat CaUUf 

Over two nuUions, S,07S,390 

Cows milkedj 

Nearly a million, 900,490 

Shoopf 

Over six millions, 6,413,856 

Hog»f 
Over one million and a half, 1,984.044 

Without making any ettiimate of the valne of this property, it ia 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every inhabited spot, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence of the in- 
habitants 

9d. These animals are snt^^ect lo disease and accident. It is aaser- 
ted by a Vermont Compajiy, engaged m the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a fact which cannot be dispute, that the aggregate loss upon this 
species of property throughout New-Enfflaud, is greater than the 
losses by fire ; at all events, it is a fact muKnibied that the annnal loss 
is very great, and the owner is IcA unprovided with any means of s^ 
curiiy agninsi the haznid incident to this descrintion of'^Droperty. 

3d. The knowledge of this rink ia one of the leading nindraucca ta 
improvement in the breed of that useful aud noble animal, the horse. 

Men of capital are slow to invest large sams in a vidnable aaimal, 
whose loss they must eveo' <lfty risk, to the amount often froat fiva 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valuable breeding horse. 

With the ample security to be afforded by aound Insaraaca Com- 
panies, Uie hivestmeut of capital in horses aud live stock any be 
made as safe and safer th^n the earryiag of freiglit on the aaaa and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has readerea this Umi bnsiacas 
steadv and profitable ; while without it, it woidd want the confidenca 
which that branch of business now commands, llie absence of this 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally fell, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thiras of its valaa w' 
needed foe an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, " the play thing of iha wind 
Mraves," may obtain any reasonable advance; the ovmar of eqaallv 
valuable pro|)erty, invested in horses aud cattle^ cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined far market In 
vain does the owner of the hone appeal to his industry or usefulness. 
The answer is. that his property is liable lo disease and accident, and 
that as security it is utterly worthless. 

4lh. The Inituranco principle comes in. and does for him what Life 
Insurance has done for the young beginner in trade, taking away tha 
risk arisiiiff from the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him what Fire Insurance has dona for the owner of 
personal [voperty ; placing him nearly on a levd with tha owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this oompany, ^finl 
chartered in this state for this object. The Directors mtend it shall 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidenca 
or tne public. 

Terms of insurtince will be funushedbrihe agents of the company. 

GxoKox MooBB, Secretary. JAMES FARR, Preaidem. 

Dec. 1— 6t. 

Asricaltuml Books 

OF an kinds, for sale at iha Cultivator Office, 407 BraadwiT, Al- 
bany. 
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THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 

THE jTDfirieUin of Ihc POST IbJpk n unnsceflHrr 10 dweU npoa Um diatinguiifajng frilurei of ihrif well kndwri 
nccoB daring im cxitleDoe of TUIRT Y YKARS, ii i lora guuvDtn tot lii« Iuldtc. We have Ihe pleatiuA 
liiDcd cvoBuiiv wilb UiU diMinguiilwtaiubiiiMB, 

MRS. E. I». E. IV. SOVTBrvrOKTS, 

AMhor of " TIm DtHriad WUf," " Gluuiuultle," fes. Dtuing ihg comuig year, ws hire ■Iruilr mide urugcmuili for Uie fonowiiif 

aMTdim*.- EOMWE ; <HC inA01T0I.IA TAEE : 

By MK3. CAROUNE LEE HENTZ, mihot of " Ijpd»," "Kem," *c. 

TIOEA; OR ADTENTVRES Ilf THE 80CTHWE8T: 

ti 4TtniTWtiii I" "PB AlBIB FLOWER." Bj KMERSON BENNETT, luihor of "Pnirie Flower," " Tin Budiu of ih« Ohc<," k>. 

TRIAL AUR TRIUMPH : 

Br T. S. ARTHUB, nilhor of " Th* Iron Hunl," "Tempenim Tilt*," kc. Andlia but Ddl lent, 

THB CURSE OF CLIFTON: 

A TALE OF EXHATION AND REDEMPTION. By MRS. B. D. E. N. SOITTHWORTH, aoOuir tit"ThB DaKrUd Wife," Ac 
Itg POST iriU iIh coolniii ercry wceJi, SElcclid Aniclu of Ihfl cboioeal deiciiption. One or More EncnTipii, Kumorou 

rHniogN«w>,L<ic«lNe'*.,BiuikNoieLun, Si.it of IhtMsrkeli, the StodkMmrliel,eit.,c1c. 

Boiuie i-uarmeTwo Dollen if paM m edvnnce; Thrc" """ '-——-- - -j "— c- - "-■■ — --'-. 

. . . ,^ .reoyem. W^e eontinue iIm faUowuiir low terod for Cli 

*"'™ "copies. 

B " (Andoaeia Ageiil, 
13 ■' lAndonetoAnni, 
» " (And one to Agent, 
Tlie money for Clobe moit alwm be 1 
procued if pasnble— the eon oT i>1iich w 
ADDREISS, (eivnyi po«-p>id 

P. S.— A eejiy ot die POST win be h 



r getter-op of the CliUi,) . . , 



be dvlucKd htm Ot 



....(MOW) 
. Wtaculhe 
DE&OOHft 



Ho. 68 SoaOk Third ttmt, PUbd^nhla. 



FARMERS, HORSE BUYERS, DREEDER8, BREAKERS, SMITHS, Ao. 

BEffT WORK OH THK HOXBE. 

SENT FREF OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 



Now reM§y, Ike Bmnih T^iomand of " Tunnti 
on the ittmetore end Dieenee of the Home," 
wilta Ibeir reoHdis, broii^l down to ISW, by W. 
C. Speencr, X. R. 0. V. S., la wlui:li i> prefixed 
■n uconnt of Ibe breedj in Ibe Uuiled Biuei, 
eonpiled by H. 9. Rendall, widi SS illuiualiDiia, 
: lHg< IS DB., K3 pofei-ince BI.SO, and for eele 
by bmkitUan ganerilly, tbroofboai the United 



DERBY * MILLER, 

Pnbliibere, ADbud, N. ^ 

N. B. On re«i[H of the price we will forwu 
one copy ftea of expeoee to my plKO in Ibe Un 

'* Every own who owns ■ xood bone — the iw 



'■Noll 



sr 



Frforin bii laborv, if be w 



j\ bie frieoda lod the poblic in gf iiftiU th 
Ii itow reedy Htd can be had on applkttion 
•nn, 13a Peul lueei, New- York. He ol 

lootiunof the Bi " ' " 



kovwn in ibe United Suiea, 



Ui FaTalorne for ISSl 
hit agent Mr. E. Bo*- 



be biLi of packing 

though hli f 

■wfcnidiof II 

ni les yeer could i» 

will be tbipped to the i 
d Uj the leccLving and 

ibe celalogno e;^! to 

E. BOBSANQE, US Peul «>(*l, N. 1 
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L T. ORANT A GO'S 
Patmt Fan Milli and Grain CradUt. 
ir MUlt bsTe been ewirdrd tnn Pirn PrcmiuRU u ibe 

Snd, Micbigui and Ohio, endnielerge nomber of Connly Pair*, 
y nave never been awarded ihe aecoiul prcminm — alwayi the 
flrvl,Bndlbey aland wiiboui ■ rival. We feel ct^fideiit inrennn- 

Our_CRADJ_.ES have taken i)ie-Fin1 Premiuma al Iwo New. York 
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fT^HE Trnstaes announce the following Couries of Instrnction for 
X the ensuing wiirter, to commettce on the 13th of January, 188S, 
and continue threr moutlis. 

The (ocilities few the prosecnlion of thoee branches of science eon- 
Bected with agriculture, although not vet perfecled, wilt, it is be- 
lieved, be far greater than have ever before been offered in this 
eoaniry. The Courses to be given are intended to be inietlirible to 
•very practical former, and at the same time to point out the Yeadior 
and the special advantages of scientific ap|)licalion9. To accomplisn 
this end ilie lectures wiiibe fully i'lu«trated by experiment*, diagrams, 
Diunerical tobies and ipeeimens, while the use of acieniific terms 
will be confined to such as are absolutely necessary to the compre^ 
hension (vf the various subjects presejiled. Conversational recital ions 
will also be held in eoiineotion with ihe lectures, so that all who Wjfik 
may have opportunities forseeking the explsnntion of every difficulty. 

The general course on Sei^muJU and Pmrrtral Agrienlture, will 
be delivered by Prof John P. N0RT031, of YiUe College, and of the 
University ; and will commence on the second Tuesday of January, 
and eontinue about three month*, at the rate of Ihruc lectures iu each 
week. TickeU for the course, 6l<>. 

The course on Geology and PHlmontologr, will be given by Prof. 
Jambs Halu of the New- York Geological Survey, and of the Uni- 
versity of Alnany. This course of lectures will be given with e^ 
peetaJ reference to its appticalions hi agriculture, in civil engineer- 
mg, the mechaiiio arts, and to mining. It will commence on the 
aeeond Wednesday of January, and continue for three months, at 
the rale of five lectures in each week. Tickets for the couree, 810. 

Dr. Hbrbt Ooadbt, formerly of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
lAndottj will deliver a partial course on Entomology, with special 
reference to agriculture, commencing on the third Friday in Jantianr. 
and continue at the rate of two lectures in each week. Ticket for 
tile coorse, 95. 

In addition to the above courses, the students witi have the oppor- 
tmiity of ntfeiKliiig a course of lectures on Astronomy, by Prof. O. 
M. MiTCHKLL, Ofthe University, and on Elementary Chemistry, by 
Prof. Gso. H. CooE, Principal of the Allmny Academy. 

C^ For Circulars and othrr information apply to B. P. JOHN- 
SON, Esq., State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

Albany, January 1, IBStf. 

Improved Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Heraford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 

PI6.S of the Lincoln, Suflhlk, nnd Berkshira breeds. 

From our long ezperienee as breeders and dealers in the above 
kindi of slock, and oar excellent sitontion for purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to orders, is any other 
bouse in the United States. A B. ALLEN A GO , 

Jan. 1, 18SS-tf. 189 and 191 Water st., New- York. 



A. B. ALL^N A. CO^ 

189 and 191 Water Strtdf Nw-Tork. 

PLOWS of a great variHv of paderas and difiMaiit siaai 
ted for swaid and stubble land, wet meadows, and reecady 




ed swaoips whera loou abound, 
deqvbreaking^up, flat-fumw, lap-farrow, aeli 
dooble-monld-boaid, eom, eoiioa, eane, rice, 
or double wings. 

HARROWS, ifiangntar, aqoara, Ocddca, aad Seoielu 

ROLLERS, with iron sections one fooC long, and of 
diaaeian. llMsa eaa b« Brrangad on an iron ihaA far saqr 
width. 

C ULTIYATORS of up w i d s of tw«nty differenl loads, 
and cast iron. 

8EMD SOWERS of sU diflerent kinck and pricea. 

MORSE POWERS, eadUa ebam aaal eifcalar, of 
iron. 

THRESHERS^ with or witboot C 

GRAIN MILLS of eaai iron, anl bair 
hand, hone or water power. 

CORN SHELLERS, siugia aid doable, Inge and 
to work by han d ortj fterwise. 

8TRA W C VTTERS^uMnL suaigbl, or circular 

rEGETARLE C UTTERS for tuniens and other roola. 

Together with a great variety of all other Agrjculmral and 
cultural Implements kept in the UuUcd Stales, such as Hoes, " 
Spadea, Rakes, Manora and Hay Forka, Oram Cradtas, 
Bnatbs, Ac. Ac. 

CASTINGS of all kinds far F1ow«, Cotton Oina, and 

WAGONS and CARTS, for hone, ox, or band. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and otbor purpoosa. 

Our implements occupy three larae stores, and wa bcliava 
make np the largest and most oomiileie 
addition, we have a machine shop employing apwaida of 
dred men, whera any anifcJaa in oar line aan be made 10 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 

Jan. 1, 189»-tf. 189 and 191 Water 8^ New-Yoik. 

FARM SCHOOI- 

THE Moimt Airy Agricnltiural Institote, located at Cl iiiwa a i n w i 
Pa., will open for the summer term on the ff« Tteraday a 
April next For patticulan address thePrincipaL 

JNO WILKINBCHf, 
Jan. 1, 1859— 3t. Germaniown, ftL 



la 



aftlM 



Stale Affiicvltonil Wa roho— e« 

EMERY'S, KelPs. and Wbeder^s Horse Powen and 
Hovey's, Cluitou's, Tower's, Sinclair s and Boui', 
Stalk Cuiteia. 

Vegetable Cutten for slicing tip potatoes, beela,^ 4€. 

Com Shelters of various patterns. 

Fanning Mills of Bryan's makfr- 
Mills in use, 

Clinton's, Bamborongh's and other 

PrtMUy A Mears' premium Plows of all 

Minor A Horion's and Eagle Plows. 

Harrows of Geddes, Triangle and Scotch padami. 

Paraig Plow, a superior article made under tba direetmi of PnC 
Mapea. 

SubsoU Plows, of Wier's pattern, which is half the draftaf ftaatf 
style. 

Ox or Road Scrapers, Seed Sowers, Cnltivalon, Ao. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

Fenillizcrs, such as Guano. Bona dtvt. Bona Coal, FlaAer, Fnu 
dratte. Bone Manura and Sulphate of Soda. For sale by 

GEO. H. BARK 

Jan. 1 , lfl99— It. No. 9S Cliff street^ New-I^ork. 

BalMua Fir, Arbor Vitas, udl otker FW««t TTOea. 

HENRY UTTL» A CO., of Baicgo», Maine, wiU flunish anr 
number of Evergreen and other Forest IVms, taken np win 
0artk on tkt raeis, witlt the greatest cara, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamen or Railroad— and carefully packiedin laiga 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, vii : 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or 910,00 per lOOOi 
From 1 foot to 9 feet, at 1^ cenls, or 91SJ00 per 1000. 
TIte abo\'e prices rafer mora particularly to Balsam Fir and Arbor 
Vitm Trees. 
We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 
For two yean past, the trees we have procured and aeni to a dia> 

£v«r* 



taiice, have lived generally, and have given 
greens will not live uidess taken up with grMi eara. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, 16S*J— 4t. 
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Tb* Btt^4lTliloii of Fonn*. 

Wb once had odcuEod to apend lome bonta at the re- 
Msaee of an acqaaialuice, irbo «» > very succcasTul 
raiser oT flue fruta, and wbo iuA a profu^n of sardea 
iDiaries troja bii irell-trcatcd groiiiMls, but n-bo, rnim 
tome ouiccouDtable onK bad built a hoiue that aGemed 
t«be, 

" A niifhlT nuxc, uid oil whboDt r [4an,'^ 
For tbe rooms, instead of being arranged wUb a *Iew to 
CoovenlerKe, appeared to ham been thrown together ac- 
cording lo cbancc,— Tcrj much Kke a heap of railroad 
baggage after a colliiion. Tbe common estronce was 
tbrougb Ibe wood-house into tbe kllcbcn, irbicb fonned 
tbe sole means of access to tbe dintng-room ; and to pass 
from tbe latter to tbe parlor, it was necossir; to 
walk throngh a portion of tbe open Jard, or In common 
phrase " to go out doort." Now, this ms^ seem era<- 
ncDtly IndiCrouB to the lover of order, but certainly not 
more so than llie arrangement of many a fkrm. How 
fcr, for example, would the retiderof thisartlcle be eom- 
peDcd to Irarel. to find the farmeT who is In the practice 
of passing tbrongh one field to reach another — vbomoat 
cut a To«d tliroDgb tbe gran of his meadow, to enter a 
Held of ripened grain, or to dvmolbh wbole row* of nn- 
rlpe com that he may draw to bli barn tbe content* of 
the meadow. 

Wk baTemanjToInmesof [MtmctTonaaDdillustratloDt 
to show as bow t« plan and bnild our bouaca; but not 
one on laylng-out Qirms. Is it because feocet cost leas 
than dwelllngsT This cannot be; for let any one who 
occupies a hundred acres, well fenced, but make the esti- 
mate ,and he will And that he is compelled to keepup,eren 
on this sDiaU domain, no leu than four mflcs of parti- 
tion walls between bis fields, and tbe cost, with repairs, 
to be qnile equal to that of a good fann-bouM. la it 
Wcansc easy access lo all parti of a fartn li not essen- 
tial to good hiubandryf Can tbe Gtrmer travel more 
easily a needless furlong, than lb* honsewtfe oan take Ave 
unnecessary steps from the kitchen to tbe dinlng-roomt 
Is It eader for tbe farmer lo draw a load of manure orer 
a hill flftj leet high, or throngfa a mndliote a (bat and 
a-lMlf deep, tha« his partner within dnoratodescettdand 
return from that nuisance In domealte arrangement, a 
cellar kifdtenl A motMnfa rCDection matt thaw that 
a well plaaned nb-dtTialon of a farm liea at the Tcry 
fonsdatlon of conrenienre, aystem, and economy. 

Let the reader carry out In Bgnrei tbe actual yearly 
ct. To driye a herd of 



cows a balT mile between tbe ban-yard and paatnte, 
may seem a slight task ; .but when this Is repeated fbur 
(hues dally for cigiit months of the year, the aggregate 
distance to be traveled is greater than from BoQalo lo 
the Atlantic ; and not performed as the latter is with Ore- 
car and tbe tempest's speed, but with tbe toilsome labor 
of the pedestrlau or drover. A slight improvement In 
tbe plan mlfjit perhaps easily lessen this journey a hnik- 
dred miles. Wbeo therelbre tbe whtde amonntof other 
Ikrm-tra veiling Is taken into consideration, with loaded 
carta and without them, tbe nt^Jcct of arrangement be- 
comes one of no mean hnportaoce. 

In fumiablng specimen plans for laylog-ont farms, a 
ditdculty will snggeat itself, namely, the cndlest variation 
in their interior and exterior forms. Id the position of 
bills atid valleys, marsh and opiand, Id woods, springs, 
and water courses, and In inteiaectknis by the public 
road. This difficulty will however be greatly lednced, 
by adopting a fe* general plans with the leading princi- 
ples, which may be modified according to clicmnstancts 



' 1 
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Fm. 1. 

The most simple piece of ground, and the most sHHy 
laid out, is tbe nearly level pataliologram. There are 
many tnch in the conntry, and when tbe iiu is moderate, 
they nmially tie with a narrow end to the pnblle road, . 
Snch a one may be easily laid ont into fleldt as shown to 
the annexed agure, (Fif. l,)irtiei«er«i)'lMdlt enlMod 
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from the oommon lane, and the operations la each kept 
entirely leparate from all the rest . The boundary fencea, 
and those forming the lane, are permanent ; the others 
may be mofeaUej to vary the sise of the flelds, or to 
bring every portion of the farm into occasional cnltiva* 
tion. The smaller divisions, for garden, calf-pastnre, 
hog-yard, be., are placed near the buildings. This is 
perhaps the Amplest mode of properly sub-dividing a 
ftrm, and with some slight variatfoos wHl apply to a 
huge portion of those of more raoderste sise. We fur. 
n&b a single instance of a modification to suit a farm of 
uneven snrihoe. Suppose for example, that at the field 
A, there is a htg^ and broad hill, extending neatiy across 
to ihe opposite boundary; and at B there is another hill, 
stretduic as fitr in the other direction. A valley wfll be 
ikm Ibrmed from G to D. Fig. 2 exhibits the form of 




the first plan varied to apply to this piece of ground. To 
avoid going over the first hill, the lane bends so as nearly 
to pass round it, rising however gradually as it extends 
backward, until at £ it crosses the valley, and continues 
to rise by a moderate ascent to its termination. A 
bridge and embankment are made at the crossing, the 
cost of whidi will be according to the means of the pro- 
prietor, and also adapted to the amount of cartage across 
it. 

Here, some one who proftrs driving a load up hill and 
down hill three hundred thnes in the year, to spoiling a 
pretty plan on paper ^ exclaims, ** How crooked? How 
distorted! I want all my fields with straight boundaries 
—and no crooked lanes runTrfngthrouglimyland." Such 
a farmer would have no deflections in tho public roads 
to avoid mounds or gvlfs, but would prefer mounting 
right over a hill a hundred feet high, to bending a hun- 
dred feet t« the right or left, for fl level. To such an o«e 
these remarks ara not addressed, but to those only Avho 
prefer making aU their flaxiires in a horisontal pliwa, 
rather th»n in a pevpendiculac one. We have faideed 
seen those who for years had drawn in all their fiirm ci-ops, 
and returned all their manure, over a labonoua ascent 
and down an inconvenient plunge, and we could not holp 
wishing that they might at least make a short trial of a 



few eaqr curvet with a fine level road, even tbo«g^ the 
beauty of the pjsntatimi, as seen firam a hallnsn abovv, 
might be somewhat dissalsbad. 

Large (arms naoatty border the puMic road ftiragreaft- 
er breadth than smaller ones, and heaee a diflmut sr- 
rangement beeomes necessary. The aoMxcd plan, (Fig. 
8) represents one of this soft, with the dispositkm of the 
farm-road and fields. The two extreme fields adjomiig 
the pubNe road, are cntflred as hi tha first plsa ften the 
tetter. 

This sulQoct might be very easily extended to aa ^ 
definite length, but we close with a Urn gisaua l rvlea, 
whidi, if borne in mind, would be of OMsatial «» is 
planning the sub-divisions of every thrm .— - 

1. The iarm-road or lane should he as diortaspoBBbIs 
In eonnecUng the fleUs wUh tfaahofidh^B. Ifi 
the/orsi of the fields if nsedcd, shookl be mm&t to 
ibm to this raqulsike, and to its levwinesi. 
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2. The bam and other farm buildings should be as near 
as practicable to the centre of the arable land, for econo- 
my and expedition in the c.\rtsge of manure sod crops; 
«l the same time that access to the publio road should 
not be forgotten. 

8. The number of fields should be accommodated to 
the system of rotation established on the farm, and siiould 
therefore be as nearly as may be of equal sise. 

4. The fields should be made nearly square, for econo- 
my of fencing material and to save occupancy of land 
by boundaries, less being needed for a square than for 
any other rectangular form. 

6. When the land varies greatly in character, as in 
wetness or dryness, Sec, such as is most similar should 
be brought within the same boundary, to be subjected 
to the save treatment in rotation. Dissimilar fields 
mny however be often rsMdered alike by draining and 
sobsoiling, when not otherwise easily subjected to a regu- 
lar system. 

6. Briufdng streams of water alongside the fences, 
rendertog facilities for irrigation, and also supplying wa- 
ter to each field, should not be overlooked. 

7- Hilla should be bronght near the centre of fields, to 
enable the plow to pass around them to throw the earth 
downwards from the mould-board. 

' 8. The area of each field should bo determined, to 
enable the farmer to judge of the requisite quantity of 
seed an<l>manure*-and to measure the amount of crops, 
and time required for mowing, reaping, plowing, &c. 
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Fzaiiio PUning— SMtUag the Sod. 

Many false impressions have gone forth among the 
eastern farmers, in regard to the expense of breaking a 
prairie sod ; and to Hioee who may contemplate remov- 
ing to a prairie country, a few facts exemplifying the 
method of executing this work, and its average cost, 
when done by contract, might be found Interesting. It 
Is a very common practice throughout the entire westeni 
prairie ceimtry, to get the sod broken by contract, at a 
given price per acre, which ranges from $1.50 to $2.60 
according to the character of the work, and the local in- 
fluences governing the value of labor. The plow mostly 
used in breaking sod, turns a furrow two feet wide, and 
in some cases as high as thirty inches are turned, but 
the average may be rated al eighteen inches, requiring 
three yoke of oxen to do the work with ease. From 
two to three acres per day are plowed with an ox team, 
requiring one man to hold the plow, and another to drive. 
Tolerably good wages are made, at an average of two 
dollars per acre; and when all things are considered it 
cannot be said tliatl^^osts more to break up a prairie 
sod, than to plow an old meadow in one of the eastern 
or northern states. From two and a lialf to three inches, 
is the usual depth that the soil is broken, and the thinner 
it is plowed the better, so long as the vitality of the roots 
of the grass is destroyed. Advocates of deep plowing 
would not find their theory to work well, in breaking up 
prairie, from the fact that the thinner it is plowed the 
sooner will the roots of the grass undergo decomposition. 
Wlien once broken, the case becomes altered. So soon 
as the first crop is harvested, deep plowing is no where 
productive of more favorable influence than on a rich, 
vegetable prairie soil, recently brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

In breaking prairie sod for com, the work is sometimes 
done late in autumn, but more frequently it is performed 
in the spring, and the corn is planted immediately upon 
the inverted sod, in rows al<»ig the isterstKes of every 
alternate furrow. A small hole is cut in the sod with an 
old axe, or a grubbing hoe, ip whi^ the seed is dep«si> 
ted, and covered ; and the crop from that time forward, 
receives no cultivation, or attention, till it is matured, 
ready for harvest. The average yield by this manage- 
ment; ranges from twenty to fifty bushels per acre ; and 
about thirty-five bushels may be a fairly computed pro- 
duct, when the work is done in good season, and in a 
creditable manner. The extreme toughness of the un- 
rottcd sod, precludes the possibility of working the crop, 
and indeed nature herself wisely provides for the exter- 
mination of the wild grasses and plants, that so profusely 
qiread over the prairi| surlace, requiring ,only on thc^ 
part of the husbandman, a smgle plowing, by which the 
•oil becomes divested of every fi))ecies of herbage except 
such as may be planted by the haul of man. 

Nothing can be so perfectly clean, as a virgin prairie 
soil, but owing to the prevailing manner of cultivation, 
the lapse of a very few yeart only; is requivcd to over- 
run the whole «ur&ce of the land with a growth of weeds, 
such as can no where be found except in a prairie coun-, 
try. Those weeds being annuals, are easily extirpated ; 
but when they once take possession of the soil, they im- 



part a very unsightly appearance, ranging as they do, in 
most cases, from three to five feet in height ; and the 
cost and difficulty in destroying them, are quite equal to 
the expense of bringing into cultivation a prairie sod. In- 
deed, on many accounts, an unbroken prairie is prefbra- 
ble to a farm that has been carelessly cropped six or eight 
years. This fact must become apparent to any one who 
wni take the trouble to investigate the matter; and it Is 
here mentioned as a warning to those who might be in- 
clined to pay an exorbitant price for improved prairie 
farms, as they are sometimes called, when so overgrown 
with weeds as to make it almost impracticable for a per- 
son to pass over the fields without incurring the risk of 
being lost! 

The best month in the year for breaking praiHe is 
June, and when it is intended to sow the land with wheat, 
it is advisalil^ to have the work executed at as early a 
period as this month, so that the sod may obtain a per- 
fect rot before the period for seeding. In some cases the 
land is jflowed a second time, and some prefer doing it 
crosswise of the furrow, and others lengthwise; but it is 
universally conceded that if the rot be perfect, so that a 
heavy harrow will completely pulverise it, the second 
plowing will not contribute in increasing the product of 
the wheat crop, and, therefore, only one plowing is usu- 
ally g^ven. 

Along the borders of the wood-land, vast thickets of 
hazle brush abound, which extends itself yearly into the 
prairie. The land where the hazle grows is usually un- 
dulating, and the vegetable soil is much thinner than on 
the open prairie. It costs about $2.60 per acre to break 
up hazle brush land, and not less than four yoke of oxen 
are capable of doing the work. The average height of 
the bush is fire feet, and with a strong plow and team, a 
furrow of two feet in width may be turned under with 
the greatest ease. The roots of the brush soon decay, 
and in a dry time the whole mass of brush and roots are 
burned, leaving the land in the best possible condition 
for a wheat crop. 

In Illinois and Iowa, and Upper Missouri, the finest 
and most perfect plows are in use, and indeed some of 
the patterns coukl scarcely be improved, either in lessen* 
ing the draft, or rendering the work more easy for the 
pidwman. The strength of this conviction became in- 
creased by repeated practical trials, and after giving the 
matter a full and impartial investigation, webecaine con- 
vinced that a prairie sod had no equal as a test, to put to 
trial the skill of a scientific plowman ; and that some of 
tile most improved steel mould-board plows were so per- 
fectly %dapted to the character of the work, that any 
f\irther attempt at improvement would be abortive. The 
best plows are suspended mi two wheels, supported by an 
axle near tlie endpf the beam. • The wheels are twelve 
inches broad on tho surface, the one following in the 
furrow guides the width of the ftirrow slice, and the one 
•n tKe sod acts as a roller to break and SBMoth down the 
prairie grass. By the aid of a lever tlie wheels ar^ hoist- 
ed up, so as to expedite the turning of the plow at the 
head lands, and the only thmg the plovrman has to do, is 
to set the plow at the twmings, as the ¥iheels. guide it 
quite as perfectly as could be done by the most experten- 
oed plowman. W.G.Edvumdsox. Ktokvk, Dtc.lSbl. 
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A promiiieiit caoBe of small proAti and poor racoeta 
in many of our fkrmen, b the parilmoDioas application 
of capital, in manures, implements, physical force, and 
conrenieni buildings. In their eagerness to sare at the 
tap, they waste freely at the bung. They remind ns of 
the cultivator who candidly admitted his unprofitable 
system of fkrming; ** but," said he, ** I am not yet 
rich enough to be economical." We obsenre by a late 
number of the Mark-Lane Express, that the present me- 
itaii estimate in England; of the capital required to carry 
on the business of a farm, is £8 (about 40 dollars) per 
acre, " and no prudent man ought to rent more than be 
has that amount, at least, of ayailable capital to go on 
with; for a smaller possession, with ampl* means to 
manage it, will yield better returns than a Urge quanti- 
ty of land inadequately stocked." Ifow^o^e of our 
best farms can be bought for about the same smn that the 
English farms are rented, and if the above remark is ap- 
plied to purchasing, instead of renting, it will constitute 
excellent advice to Americans. This is a subject for a 
large volume; and we have only space now to say, that 
If the landowner has not suitable buildings, the value of 
the grain and fodder wasted in consequence, would soon 
pay for them ; and the food and flesh wasted by exposed 
and shivering animals would soon pay for them a secqnd 
time. The want of manure will prevent the value of crops 
from rising higher than the cost of cultivating them ; 
and the want of heavy crops, to feed animals, will pre- 
clude keeping enough to make plenty of manure. In 
other words^ a poor and badly cultivated farm will re- 
act, and only support a poor and badly-fed race of ani- 
mals and men,— Just in the same way that a fertile and 
thoroughly tilled piece of land will sustain animals 
enough to manure it and keep up Its fertility, and men 
enough to give it thorough tillage. 
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Svooaaaliil Onltim of M^lonfc 



Dr. Hull of Newburgh, N. T., gives a statement of 
hit method of culture In the Horticulturist. Holes two 
feet In diameter, and nearly two fleet deep, dug in 
trcficAfi ground, were fllled, the lower half with equal 
parts clay loam and freMk manure, and the upper half 
with clay loam and old manure. Hills five inches high 
and four feet In diameter 'were then formed of equal 
parts of poudrttted muckj (a barrel of Lodi poudrette 
to a cord of muck,) tand, and decomposed turf. The 
plants were started on inverted sods in a hot-bed. These 
hills were six foet apart from their centres, and the 
whole spaces between the centres were mulched with long 
litter. The bugs were completely expelled by watering 
the plants dally with a strong decoction of quastia — 
made by pouring four gallons of boiling water on four 
pounds of qnasria in a barrel, and after 12 hours filling 
the barrel with water. The intolerable tquaehor jmrnp- 
lein hug was thoroughly driven off by a decoction of 
double strength, containing a pound of glut to ten gal- 
lons, to make it adhere. 

The product of a piece of ground 40 by 180 feet, was 
tixtetn hundred auperb melone. It ought to be added, 
that if the ground is not trenched, the holes should be 



much laiger i and where the soil is Ught instead of cUyey, 
rotted Of fine manure only, well mixed with tlie eartb, 
should be used, to prevent fngnry by drouth. 

In|MrtatlOB of Honefad OaftfU. 

Hr. EftASTOs CoBXino Jr., of Albany, has reoeofl/ 
imported a pair of Hereford cattle, parchaaed by bim 
when in England, last season, of Bev. J. R. Shttbxsb, 
of Lynch-Court, Herefordshire. Tbe heifer Is^oyemn 
old, past, and the bull a year younger. Tbe wrner luu 
had the pleasure of seeing these animals, and cannot 
frain from expreasisg his gratification that so great 
acquisition as they. In themselves are, has been made to 
the farmiQg stock of the country. The heifer b a most 
perfect model of beauty, oo>i|bined with the poinU which 
indicate constitution, thrift, fine quality of flesh, and 
weight of carcase with lightness of oflal. Although 
Just off a long voyage, at an Inclement season of the 
year, she Is in high condition, and her flesh was, we are 
assured, acquired by gnus. The bull suffered more (rom 
the voyage, and is at an age to apMu- to tbe least ad- 
vantage ; but he has points which Wmt that he wfll make 
a stroQg and valuable beast. The animala do credit to 
the character of tbe breed, the skill of the breeder, and 
tbe Judgment of the persons who selected them. 

Mr. Smith lis is a veteran ISreeder. More than thirty 
years ago, the writer was interested In reading his spir- 
ited articles, which appeared In the London Farwttr^ 
Journal, in advocacy of his favorite Herefords. Hehaa 
been a very successAil competitor for the prixes of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and of theSmithfieldClnb. 
Tbe former association, in 1889, offered a prize of fifteen 
sovereigns for tbe cow "best calculated for dairy pur- 
poses" — the competition l>eing open to all breeds in the 
kingdom. This prise was awarded to Mr. Svythixs 
for a Herefbrd*^ second priae being awarded to a Short- 
horn. This was the only oocssion on which that sodety 
hasbronght the different breeds Into competition with each 
other — ^the class alluded to having been from that time 
abolished. The shows of the Smithfield Clnh, are for 
fkt cattle ; here all breeders compete together, and the 
success of the Herefords b too well known to require 
detalb here. 

Mr. Smttrixs has offered several challenges to the 
breeders of Short-horns and other cattle, to test tbe 
merits of the several breeds, by actual trial, on a hir 
scale ; hut they have not been accepted. 

Mr. CoKNiHG has exhibited a commendable enterprize 
in the introduction of these fine animals, which with 
others of the same breed, previously in his poasesslon, 
win enable him to produce stock of high valne. S. H. 

■ et % — 

A BiGH Gbimitet. — A late paper states that one of 
the great chimneys built in Glasgow to carry off tbe 
smoke snd create draft, belonging to the iron works of 
that city, lifts itself up to the enonBoos height of four 
hundred and eeventy/eet, 

Applbs IB Wbstbrb KBw-ToBB.^Moore'k Kew- 
Yorker states that notwithstanding the great defect In 
both qnantity and quality of apples, the past seaaoa, the 
county of Monroe ftimbhed but little diort of 200,000 
bushels. 
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Topplnf Oom— laq^KOviiif V^Hittlei, 



Mr, Rtrriir of Vlrgln!a|has oiTerod a set of premiums 
for ozperimeBU ia top(>iiig corn, in all Virginia and Ma» 
rylaad eaat of the Blue ridge. The olject is to ascertain 
hf ezperimenif whether cutting off the tops of com, as 
b the ufual practice in this region, is iijurious or other- 
wise to the crop of com. A glance at TegetaUe physio* 
kigy in this relatioDi may be usefuK The leaves of plants 
•re of the sane use to the plant that the lungs are to the 
animalj'—eo say ay stematic physiologists. I must be per- 
Bitted to add, that they, the leaves, also supply the 
place of the animal stomach. The Juices containing the 
nourishment of the plant are taken from the earth by the 
roots or radicles, and coiyeyed through the sap vessels 
to the leaves, where tiiey are elaborated and prepared, 
Just as the food in the stomach is, and formed into chyle 
by the ftinctioDS of the leaves and the action of the at- 
mosphere. Thus prepared, this cbyliferous fluid then 
descends through another set of vessels to the various 
parts of the plai||||o supply the material each may re- 
quire for use. A ^rlion of it is required for the increase 
of the body of the plant,— woody fibre, &c. ; another 
portion for the formation of flowers at a later period ; 
another jMrtion Is required for the formation, in the cape 
of com, of the cob, &c. At last, the grand effort and 
great object of the plant, is to form seed for future plants, 
that is the grain, and the great object of the farmer. In 
the formation of this, all the powers of the plant are 
taxed. The saccharine Juice of the plant has to be con- 
verted into starch, and this is done by the exposure to 
the action of the atmosphere in the leaves. Here, also, 
the glutinous principle is formed, and other modifications 
necessary to the supply of the material of the grain, are 
effected in the Juices of the plant. These juices now de- 
scend, and the apparatus attached to each grain of com 
takes up and appropriates such portion of the descend- 
ing fluid as it requires for the time. In this manner and 
way the grain is perfected, and as soon as it is perfected, 
the whole plant, except the grain, is found to be com- 
pletely exhausted-Hlrained, when all the operations have 
been perfect, most completely of all its Juices, and be- 
comes a mere mass of dry vegetable matter. Now, if all 
this be true, who can doubt that the suppression of a sin- 
gle leaf of Uie com plant, before the grain is perfect- 
ed, must be Injurious to the perfection of the grain? If 
the. taking off the tops is delayed till the grain is of full 
size, then the operation may not diminish the measure of 
the crop, but it will certainly diminish its weight and 
quality in proportion to the time, in relation to the per- 
fection of the grain, at which it was performed, and I ap- 
prehend that the only question to be considered by the 
farmer in any such case, is the relative value to him of 
the grain and the fodder. If a farmer considers the va- 
lue of the com fodder greater than that of a small depre- 
ciation in the value of the grain, caused by the topping 
of his com, then he wOl continue to top his crop to the 
extent of his want of fodder. But if he has not much 
need of the fodder, or if by saving it he diminish the 
quat^y or weight of his grain tc a greater extent than 
the fodder will pay for, then he will not top his com. 
The experihients, if fkirly tried, will unquestionably es» 



tablish these troths. Let any one measure and weigh 
the shelled bom from an acre thai has been topped to 
save the fodder ; and also that flrom an acre that has not 
been topped at all, and he will find the yield in the for- 
mer case, less by measure or weight, and perhaps both, 
than in the latter case j and the difference will be more in 
proportion to the time of topping, '^^e com plant, be- 
ing an annual organism, has but t£e one object, and that 
is the perfection of seed for reproducing its specyss, and 
in the performance of this one great function, it most 
completely exhausts itself. Wheat, and all other annual 
cereals, are of the same nature. If we therefore, take 
fyrom them a portion of this power, hi the shape of leaves, 
and with the leaves a portion of the very juices out of 
which their seeds are to be formed, how can we expect 
those seeds to be as perfect as they would have been had 
the plants been allowed the use of theh: wholevupply of 
oigans and nutrhnent? Surely this argumeni peed not 
be pursued further. It seems to me that it tkst carry 
conviction to every mind. But let us resort to analogy. 
Ton have a hog in the pen fattening for pork. Suppose 
you suppress an eighth or a tenth of his ordinary supply 
of food— will he thrive as fast, or will he thrive at allf 
Then wliy expect the com to be as well filled and per- 
fected, if you cut off an eighth or a tenth of its supply 
of food? For you must bear in mind that every leaf 
taken from a vegetable suppresses to the extent of its 
proportion to the leaves of the plant, the food of the 
growing plant and the growing seed. If we may be per- 
mitted to question nature on this subject, we might ask 
why she does not stop the growth of the top and leaves 
above the cars, as soon as the tassel has performed its 
functions, if these are of no fhrther use? 

We must not omit to make a distindlon between an- 
nual plants, such as corn, and perennial plants, in consi- 
dering this question. Perennials do not perfect them- 
selves in one season. They grow and increase in sise, 
even while bearing tVuit. Now these may be very pro- 
perly and profitably topped— pmned— and by domg it 
properly, the quantity and even quality of the fhiit may 
be greatly improved. By pruning grapevines we cause 
much of the power of the plant that would have been 
exerted in making new wood, to be turned towards the 
formation of fruit. As we do not want the wood, and at 
we do want the fVuit, this is a useftil operation. In the 
case of perennials, the plant performs two operations, tha 
extension of its rise., and the production of fmit. The 
annual, after it is grown, has but one duty to perform, 
and that is the production of its fruit or seed, and alwaya 
entirely exhausts itself in the effort. 

But there is a ipedes of topping com that I have prM- 
ticed with very curious results. It occurred in my ez- 
tierimenta in improving com by cross impregnation. To 
accomplish my object I was obliged to suppress the tae- 
tei only J not touching a single leaf. On all these plants 
I found the ears were larger and the grain longer and 
heavier, than those in which the tassels were allowed to 
grow and perform their Amotions. Now here we can 
readily see the reason of the result. The tasselisalarigje 
organ, requiring a conaderable portion of the nutritive 
power of the plant to produce and support it ; if we pre- 
rent its ibrmation and growth, we of course save to the 
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other parts of tlie pkuit »U the food Um* would Imtv 
been required for the t«erf. The cooaeqaeaee wm w 
abore related, a considerable increase of the rise and 
weight of the ears and grain. I murt explahi that the 
pollen was supplied by other plants surrounding the cm 
operated on, but at no expense to them because the pol- 
len that fell upon ifce experimental plants would hare 
been lost to its parent plants*at all erents. Persoos dis* 
posed to try this experiment may do so safely without 
risk of loss. The tasiel of each alternate plant tai a field 
may be cut out just as it makes its appearance, and the 
tilk or pistils of the plante will be supplied by the tassels 
of the neighboring plants. In this way new Tarieties of 
corn may be produced at pleasure and with little trouble. 
Indeed the wonder is that while we are ranging the wide 
world orer in search of now grains, IVuits, and regeta- 
bles, so little is done to produce new ones and improve 
old onc^t home. In the case of c6rn, I affirm that 
•Ter>' iiiP*ovcmont that can be desired, can be effected 
fai it. It can be made late or early, large cob or small 
cob, large or small grain, hard and flinty or soft and 
flowery, white or yellow, by the simple method of cross 
breeding. It is infinitely more easy and certain than the 
processes of Improving animals, and in my opinion in- 
finitely more Important to the public and to private in- 
terests. Suppose a farmer desires a kind of com tliat 
ripens oarllcr than the kind he cultivates. Let hhn get 
some early kind, and plant it alternately with his late 
kind, allowing at the time of plaiithig for the difference 
of time each one ripens. If his late kind Hpens on the 
15th September, and llie early kind rUwns on the I6th 
of August, then ho must plant the late kind just one 
month before he plants the early kind. They will then 
come Into flower,— thot Is tassel and silk, tojrother. When 
tl»c tJi.iae1s begin to show themselves, let him caref\illy 
cut out all the tassels ft-om the early kind. This is sU 
ho has to do. When the corn is riix^ select the eariiest 
and b<»st ears f^om the early kind, plant the grain by it- 
si^lf the next year. He will find the produce will be a 
Uilxtuiv of the two kinds pknted the flrst year, as to 
color, but they will all be early. At liar>-est sekct the 
grains desired, and the third year will produce tlie crop 
dcsinnl. In this way any change or improvement in corn 
can be accoraplislied. 
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Growth of the Unitad SUtaa. 



Hon. Lkwis Cass, In his late address helore the Mi- 
chigan State Ag. Society, presented the following strik- 
ing illustration of the rapid growth of this coantry flnwi 
its fir»t settlement: 

*♦ I have said up*»n nnother occasion, but the circnro- 
stance is so strilcing and characleristio ihat I muM re- 
peat it here, that I have ottvn convvi5«M with a n^nera- 
We r«»lrttive who was a rotemporary of IVrecrioe White, 
tlK? f?r5i child bom to the pilgrims arter tl»eir arrivsl on 
this conrineDt. What an almost ap|xilling idea does this 
?*m|»'e fact present of tlv pn^gressand pn^pocts of this 
Ts«t R*^|iiibltcan mipire! But one life possed away be* 
tw«>en tho find and the latest liom of one of it^ great 
com niu nit iea— between its infancy an«l its roatntity — be- 
twii" -I ir« wcakne-^. alni*.*t wilhont l.o;»e, and its ]»«mor. 
aVn ".I nU!i.'»Tt '.•+.:t« — '^♦wtn^n its STrsn- ry l:«'M:n« a 
fow k'-rr.' Is *«f r**T» and »\\ its rast * st-»rr-*;o';ses-* wh< *i^» 
cav .'••*.. like th««e f-f PiuiraoK's. are may /^a re «iw6<r- 
i'.g^./jr ihejf are tettioui nvvbtr." 



Ifew.Jimmm.Cnm^ Jin. a, SfiSl. | 

E»noBS— la teferencs to the cooda^ng 
of my last letter. I wo«ld say first, that few aT 
I those who write or speak tBipoii agrkultwal Ml^ects, ha^» 
j gfrea enough heed to ct>mpaftem fa the Btaitkg point or a 
' tfstrki, whea tw«ttag ef its puJiui t oo dMo o. We may 
pass from a ri^ highly cahhraied district, isto a poor 
Xfkmn regioii, where appear ao aB shies ligaa of 
feet and ni BsaBsged agriodtare. aad o«r fina 
tocondemn the one and pfaise the other; hot after aD 
it may radly he the esse, that the knar hasferthahi^ 
ten or twenty years asade fhr greater progiasa than tho 
«brmer. Ito (arvcra hsre bad to straggle with the 
adTUftagea of a poor woco ooit nil, had climato, 
coDSenuent general depressMO. Probably too the 
ties for comsBoakstiuo and tnaspofftataon havo hoco 
Ihnited, while in the former caae the rercraa of aO these 
conditions, has long ago laid the foondatioo ef woaMi 
and lasting proiperity. Wo are 4|Ap^Tse diip o afd to 
fiatter and praise the a^cnlturists of the ooe district, 
while we condemn those of the other, hot hi this we often 
do a most serious injustice. 

I remember a striking case of thb kind. I onee speat 
some davs in one of the Western Hebrides, with an emi- 
tient scientific agriculturist, who had been united to rislt 
the bbind with the expectation that his teachmgs sod 
writings would be of much benefit. Agricnltare in this 
island at the commencement of the preaent century was, 
as in all or nearly all of the Scottish Highlands sad Isl- 
ands, at the lowest ebb; the earth scarcely prodticcd 
enough for the wants of mere existence, and fiuniae fte- 
quently followed CTca a partial lailure of the scanty 
crops. The implements were all of the rudest and most 
primitire character, the few roads nearly impassible, and 
rommuuicatiim with the main land anccftain and irafee^ 
quent. At the tfane of our Tisit. the roads were safll- 
ciently numerous and in good conditioo. the tools and 
flirm Imildings had become respectable, some good stock 
had been introduced, and the sur|ilus |*roduce of the isl- 
and was sttlBcient to support a hoe of steamers from two 
diflfbrent pi>ints, besklos numerous sailing ressels. The 
original Gaelic language was fast yiekiing to the English, 
prejudice and Ignorance had been ov e rc o me in a wonder- 
ful degree. 

This was a great change to have Uken place in a single 
lite time ; it was still inci.ro plete : but thi-so who knew all 
i>f the cirvunistanco* felt prv»nd to call attention to their 
condition; tbey had really p^^**! cround for their pride, 
and naturally expected warm commendation. How 
wvre tbey disipp^Mutcd then, when tWir visitor in one or 
■ two public lectures, comparetl them deM»erately with 
the Sci>ttish Lowlands aini other bigldy farmed dirtricts, 
finding f^nU with all that ditfere^l fn m such standards, 
' iH>ticins in severe terms the lack of care in the preserva- 
tion of manures, in the e\tirpaii«»n of weeds. &c. &c., 
which he lud m^ticed. Hss remarks were doubtless just, 
but 1 was even then k>l to doubt their pr^^prfcty, by the 
ill etTi'c:* they pro^lncetl. 

Witb-!i twenty j-ears the Low'.:in«ls ef Se^^tlaiHl had 
. nv?n»ly alvi'Kcd from one 5*.^.tc of gv«od frrming to 
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aoother; tfaey bad added to yreTiootknoiHedgey and 
cnUivated a previously improyed soil, until they stood 
acknowledged at the head of well farmed districts* With« 
Id the same twenty yeara^ the Island on which we were^ 
had emerged firom a state of almost absolute harbarism, 
with respect to its agriculture ; with no previous know* 
ledge, with no degrees of excellence to stimulate, and 
scanty facilities of intercourse, the enterprise of a few 
Individuals bad disseminated right principles through the 
Island, until it had assumed a highly respectable and 
flourishing condition. Had not the advance in this lat- 
tcrrase been many times more decided and creditable 
than in the former? These people felt that they had 
done a great work, and were proud of it, and even a lit. 
tie too much pride might well have been excused in such 
an instance; it surely was not wise to disenchant them 
rudely, to compare them at once with the best farmers 
of the world, and to make them feel an overwhelming 
sense of deficiency. 

This was a case for warm and emphatic praise; every 
step of progress %kt had been made should have been 
commended and noted; encouragement should have 
breathed io every word. Such a course need not have 
made them self-satisfied and sluggish; on the contrary, a 
hint now and then thrown in among judicious praises, 
would have stimulated to fitrtber exertion, and the peo- 
ple who went away discontented and discouraged, would 
have gone on to new improvements and new exertions. 

Kow, I think that the same course described above has 
too often been pursued in this country, and with the like 
111 effect. Foreigners, looking not at our comparative 
advance, or our circumstances of situation and cli- 
mate, compare us absolutely with some high standard, 
and finding of course, a difference, exhaust their wit, iro- 
ny, and sarcasm upon us. I am not to be understood as 
advocating or wishing unqualified praise fh>m onr visi- 
tors, for that is nauseating, because undeserved, but I do 
desire to see a man who can do us justice, who can praise 
as he ought, the great advances which many of our far- 
mers have made, and appreciate the desire for improve- 
ment which prevails in so many districts. Hints of de- 
fect in certain points, and suggestions for improvement iu 
others, would come properly from such a man, and would 
be thankfully received. Human nature is alike in all 
lands, and the majority of men will not accept even of 
good advice, when given ia a censorious or dictatorial 
spirit. If a man obstinately refuses to see the good that 
really exists, and dwells constantly on the other side of 
the picture, we are insensibly disposed to combat all 
his criticisms, and to distrust the soundness of his opin- 
ions. 

The farmers of the United States, as a class, are un- 
doubtedly subject to some serious charges on the score 
of imperfect agriculture ; there are whole counties, and 
even states, where a proper system of cultivation is al- 
most unknown ; al)d there are many broad and fertile 
districts undergoing a species of management which tends 
directly to exhaustion ; these are melancholy statements, 
but true, and yet I contend that a noble minded man, 
free from all little prejudices, would find much to praise 
even among the most slovenly of our farmers, in the lew 
states. The broad acres now smiling with golden crops. 



were but a few yean ago, an unbroken wilderness; all 
the marks of civilization around, scattered and fragmen- 
tary as they may be, are the result of the pioneer's toil, 
and the cultivation, rude though it is, may perhaps, be 
better for a new country than the efforts of the most fin- 
ished agriculturist of Europe. 

We have existed as an independent nation not yet three- 
fourths of a century, and with all the commercial resour- 
ces of an inunense continent to develop, with the attrac- 
tions of foreign trade, with unparalleled internal improve- 
ments to occupy the attention and draw forth the ener- 
gies of our people, with our way to fight through un- 
touched forests, is it to be wondered at that our agricul- 
ture has not yet attained a finished and perfect characterl 

I maintain that quite as much has been done as could 
ponibly have been expected — more than any other people 
has ever accomplished in the same length of time, upon 
a similar territorial expanse. Our crops, even now, are 
sufllcient to supply the wants of many foreign countries, 
and the production is only limited by the demand. Let 
England experience a famine, and she will find that w^ 
can fill all the ships that she can send. 

Our implements are in some classes confessedly superi- 
or to thoee of any other nation; such axes, forks, shovels 
and scythes as ours, are no where to he seen ; our plows 
have lately taken a hijf^ stand at the World's Fair, and 
our reapers will soon cnt the crops of all Great Britain. 
In stock, too, we now have not only representatives ftx>m 
all the best blood of Europe, but whole flocks and fami- 
lies of high pedigree, may be found in most sections of 
the Union. 

Agricultural papers are more numerous, and more H- 
berally patronised than in any other country; there is 
probably no foreign paper devoted purely to agriculture, 
that has half the circulation of The Cultivator. The whole 
number of our papers that labor exclusively in this field, 
is, I suppose, considerably greater than all the rest that 
can be mjistered in Europe, or, indeed, in the world. Ag^ 
ricultural societies also are numerous, active, and powei^ 
All; the Hew-Tork State Society attracts a fiur greater 
multitude to its shows than I have ever seen in England, 
and the shows themselves would do credit to any people. 

These facts prove that we are awake to onr situation, 
that we are aware of imperfections, and are striving to 
remedy them. They ought, coupled with the general 
and remaricable intelligence of our ftrming population, 
to excite in the breast of a generoos, liberal traveller, 
some sentiments of admiration and respect. If a man Is 
not capable of this, be should be somewhat restrained by 
salutary fear of his own reputation as an observer, for It 
must be obvious to any unprejudiced mind, that in a com- 
munity where such papers as The Cultivator, Am. Agri- 
culturist, Genesee Farmer, Prairie Farmer, &c., flour- 
ish, where such a Society as that of New- York State has 
grown up, that there is a steady and rapid improvement 
in progress. 

But if injustice is done us, we must endeavor to show 
it to be injustice, not by declaiming against the inconsis- 
tency and obstinate prejudice of foreigners, but by re- 
doubling our efforts to excel. Words will never prove 
us to be good farmers — actions and results may. Let us, 
then, swallow our resentment at misrepresentation, and 
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take a nobler reyenge hj pladng o«r agriciiUural pnc- 
tloe at the head of all. 

I had intended last month to devote a flmall part of 017 
letter to some remarks on the communication by Mr. 
Babtlett, in your November No. I am aware that ashen, 
fresh and nnleached, liberate ammonia from guano, and 
other highly nitrogenous nuunures. My intention, how. 
erer, in recommending such a mixture was,, that it should 
be made immediately before sowing; the eseape of am- 
monia in that case would be trifliog. I am oblifped to Mr. 
Bartlstt for calling my attention to this point, as the ab- 
sence of any direction on the subject might lead the fiir* 
mer to make the mixture a day or two before the time 
of sowing, if he happened to haTO leisure time. It would, 
therefore, have been better to insert a caution, or perhaps 
better still, to hare said Uachid athu, as these could 
produce no evil effect. 

As to the action of gypsum in absorbing ammonia, it 
Is rather slow and gradual; when largo quantities of am- 
monia are liberated at once, as in Mr. Barllett's experi- 
ence with the urine and fresh ashes, gypsum could not be 
expected to arrest more than a small part of what escap- 
ed. Far more powerful means of preserving ammonia, 
would have failed of entire success in such a case. The 
Wh(^ subject of the influence of gypsum In agriculture, 
needs a careful and extended examination; all such facts 
as those stated by Mr. Bartlett are valuable. Tours 
truly, John P. Noktoh. 
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''February is a haxd Month for Stook.'' 

This has almost passed into an adage. It Is usually 
the coldest month of the year, and as cattle are frequent- 
ly fed in such a way that they grow poor from the time 
they come to the bam till tliey go out to grass again, 
their ability to stand the weather is less at this time than 
earlier in the season. Good Ikrmers, however, under- 
stand this and see that their animals are supplied with 
food according to their needs. They must eat in pro- 
portion to the cold, or the fat and flesh wfU bo wasted 
away in the production of the warmth necessary to sus- 
tain life . Hence they sJiiOuld be exposed as little as prac- 
ticable to severe weather. They can usually be fed to 
the best advantage in the bam, or in comfortable sheds 
attached to the yard. They should have plenty of wa- 
ter, (that which is several degrees above (Veezing is best,) 
without being obliged to encounter chilling blasts to get it. 
Cows which calve early, should receive better food as the 
time of parturition approaches. A mixture of meal and 
bran, in equal quantities, two to four quarts a day to each 
eow,wiIl be found to more than pay all costs in the increas- 
ed return of butter and cheese, besides greatly strengthen- 
ing the cow, and improving the condition of her calf. 
T^ same may be said of ewes and lambs. If sheep fall 
off in condition, the wool is ii\iured. Much loss is 
•nstained from this cause. The wool produced while the 
animal is growing poor, is weak, and gives an uneven 
staple. 
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liAROR PxAR. — A. J. Downing says that aspccfmcnof 
the Dutchess of Angouleroe, weighing twenty-Jire ounces, 
and mca8uring 15 inches round the longest way, was rais- 
ed by S. Leeds of Boston, last year. 



BsrdiaMM of Qnftad ApplmThnm. 

A correspondent, (W. M'G.) who has lately set out a 
large orchard of trees, and intends setting out more, 
wiAbcs to know the correctness of the common objections, 
that apple-troes, grafted in or near the root, are liable to 
uneven growth, distorted trunks, unsoundness at the 
point of union/ind liabOity to decay at the heart, and poor 
crops. 

We have never seen anything to warrant the above ob- 
jections to setting out grafted trees. There are some va- 
rieties of the apple. It is true, which usually grow more 
crooked than most natural seedlings, — such for example, 
as the Rhode- Island Grccnfaig, Roxbory Russet, and Fall 
Pippin. Handsomer trees of these sorts might be oV 
tained by selecting very straight stocks, and graAing them 
at standard height. It might also prove advantageous to 
treat in the same way some of the slower-growing kinds, 
as Lowell, Red Canada, Early Joe, Dyer, Hawley, La- 
dies' Sweet, &c. Beyond these, there are probably no 
advantages In grafting high. This conclusion Is founded 
on continued observatton of thousands of old and bear- 
ing apple trees, from twenty to fifty years of age, graft- 
ed at all heights from beneath the surface to seven Ibet 
above. We have never observed any bad result IVom the 
graft ovt-growfaig the stock, or vice versa, so far as this 
remark will apply to the apple or apple stocks; nor does 
the union of stock and graft ever appear to be imperfect 
or unsound, nor the tree to become liable to decay at that 
point more than elsewhere. We have no doubt that dis- 
ease and death, resulting from bad cultivation, or from 
an entire absence of all cultivation, good or had, hasbeen 
attributed to grafting, so prone are many to avoid self- 
blame. In ungenial climates, or oa unfavorable soQs, 
possibly different results might be dereloped, which 
would never become visible in regions best adapted to 
the growth of the apple. In Wisconsin and in the colder 
parts of the western country, where trees grow rapidly in 
summer, and are then subjected to frosts of some twenty 
degrees below lero, it has been found advantageous to 
bud or graft the more tender varieties of the apple at 
the height of a foot or more f^om the ground. 

♦». 

InMota OB Apple and Oheny Ckafhk 

Ens. CrLTiTATom— For the past two years I have been 
much troubled with an insect destroying my apple and 
cherry grafts, particularly the latter, by gnawing out the 
buds previous to their starting. If you can give any in- 
formation respecting the insect, its habits, and mode of 
prevention or destruction, in The Cultivator, you will 
confer a particular fkvor. Jobh Waters. New 3fi7- 
ford, Dec. 18, 1861. 

We have never met with nor known the insect men 
tioned above, nor suffered a similar loss to the one des- 
cribed, from any cause. We arc unable to say anythiitg 
of its habits, nor of the mode of avoiding its depreda- 
tions; for our corrcsp^bdent having given us no descrip- 
tion, we find ourselves in a dilemma quite similar to that 
of the Chaldean magicians^ (although we have no thought 
of claiming the wisdom they professed,) who deemed it 
sadly puzzling to be required to give both dream and in- 
terpretation. The only insect we know, with similar 
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habits of eating, is the ste^l-blne fleaobeetle, i^Ualtiea 
ehaljfbea,} which destroys the bads of the grape early in 
spring, by eating out the central parts. The tarnep-fly 
b a near relative of this little grape-derourer. 

If our correspondent will send specimens of the insect, 
possibly we may ascertain something further about it. 
Insects may be sent by mail, by enclosing tliem in small 
paste-board or tin boxes ; or if they are minute, in the bar* 
rel of a large quill. A small brass thimble wi'apped with 
paper, is a convenient case for sending them by mail. 
Without some protection of this sort, they will scarcely 
lUl to be crushed. 

Pagv'i ForUble Saw lUU. 

Having received several inquiries in relation to this 
machine, we forwarded them to our correspondent at 
Baltimore, Dr. G. B. Smith, who has favored us with 
the following reply: 

In answer to the inquiries of " G." and '* S. D.," I 
have to say that the Portable Saw Mill, noticed by me 
in my report of our State Cattle Show, is manufactured 
by Mr. J. K. Sarborm, at Sandy Hill, New-Tork, for 
the state of New-York, and I believe most of the north- 
em states. He can answer the question as to the prices 
of tlie various sized mills. I must remark that all my 
knowledge of the machines is derived from seeing them 
work. In answer to the questions in their order, I have 
to say, 

1st. I have seen the portable sair mfll worked with 
four horses, with eight horses, and with portable steam 
engines. Of course, eight horses^ or their equivalent in 
steam power, will work to most advantage on large logs, 
or logs more than 12 inches diameter. 

2d. The common horse power of a threshing machine, 
if of four or more horse draft, can be applied to it with 
effect according to the power, as the power is applied to 
the machine by means of a band and pulley. 

3d. Eight horses will work the mill with ease, cutting 
about three thousand feet of plank per day. A twelve 
horse power steam engine will make it cut 6000 to 8000 
ibet per day. 

4th. I cannot estimate the expense of moving the ma- 
chine a few miles and resetting it — so much depending 
upon local contingencies. I should suppose, however, 
that it would be a mere trifle, as the whole apparatus is 
as portable as a threshing machine, except being more 
heavy. It can be removed in a common wagon drawn 
by four or fix horses, from one part of the woods to 
another, or wherever else its services may be required, and 
put in operation again without delay or difficulty. One 
person with one of these mills has cut with four horses 
from May to October, five months, two hundred thou- 
sand feet of lumber, and the machine had not got ma- 
terially out of order. 

6th. Weight of a first class saw mill about 7000 lbs., 
second elass 5000 lbs., third class 4000 lbs. Weight of 
horse power for 4, 6, 8, or 10 horses about 3650 lbs. It 
is portable over any road or surface where so heavy a 
load can be carried. 

Mr. Sanborn will of course answer the question as to 
prices of the various suees. For the largest size, with 
■team eqgine and everythhig complete, the price will he 



about $2000. For the saw mill al«ne, 12 feet carriag*, 
24 feet ways, about $700. For second class saw mill 
and engine, 12 horse power, complete, about $1900. Saw 
mill alone about $500. Third class saw mill and engine, 
10 horse power, about $1600. Saw mill alone abovl 
$300. To each of the sizes, there are various fixings ne- 
cessary which cost one to two hundred dollars. 

But as to the prices I do not know that Mr. Sanbora 
charges so high, nor that he does not ask even more. I 
am obliged to guess at most of them. 

In conclusion, I do believe that in a timber country 
where lumber is wanted either for common purposes M 
plank roads, there is nothing equal to this portable saw 
mill. I have stood looking at it at work for hours and 
hours in admiration of its performance. I haw seen tlM 
saw cut through a log, 12 feet long and more than a foot 
diameter, hard seasoned odk, in one minute, and in 12 
minutes reduce a log of that kind to inch and a half 
planks. 

But I have said enough. Those who want further in* 
formation can readily obtain it ftom Mr. Sanborn, ai 
Sandy Hill. Respect flly, Gidbov B. Smith. 
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Waafalog, X>ryiiig, and Ironkag OlotlMs. 

So very great is our difficulty of procuring female 
'' help" in northern Indiana, and I may say the north- 
west generally, that washing day is rendered frequently 
not only one of imaginary misery, but one of real, and 
almost unendurable labor to the female part of our fami- 
lies. 

Our farms are generally large, compelling us to keep a 
number of hands, and though we are willing to submit t^ 
almost any tyranny from our " help," yet we will fre- 
quently find our wives in bad health, compelled upon a 
moment's warming, to resume the entire household work. 
There is no escape that we can hoi>e for from this state 
of things, — so that I desire to elicit through your Jour- 
nal, such modes as our ingenious eastern brethren may 
have found practical in transfbrring the labor of washing 
day from the hands of our females, and placing the bur- 
then upon ourselves and sons, or even upon our horses, 
if it has been found practicable to do so. Many of us 
saw our wood with circular saws, and hence the horse- 
power is generally at hand. It appears to me that Yan- 
kee ingenuity certainly has devised a mode to wash by 
horse-power, and I remember to have seen in your paper 
a plan 'for drying clothes, by placing them in a quickly 
revolving box, but the details not having been given, I 
could not even try the experiment. 

In my youth I remember to have seen a " mangle," as 
it was called, for' smoothing clothes, instead of the flat- 
iron, and though I remember it did the work well, yet I 
have forgotten how to make one. Now, will not such 
friends to suffering humanity as may be able to give us 
the necessary information, do so upon this apfjeal, beix^ 
assured of not only the thanks of every humane man, 
but of the enduring gratitude of the better part of crea* 
tion. 

To be specific, we need a plan of washing where tha 
strength of man or horses may be made available. Some 
mode of geUing the water out of clothes, except wring 
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!■( bj kaad, aad laitir, iiatracAMia bow t« mtke a 
" iHi^li ," w oUwr ODDtriraim to fapenede kminf. 
BoMiam. /a^iflaa, Ate. 1851. 

Tbe pt«oedlDC remarlu of oar eorreipoitdeiit do not 
Ci*a an omdrmwn picture oT lb« dU&cultlei oodurod bj 
IfcffBffrrfa Tte bet ii, ona treat dnnback Id tlM 
plcaiorea of mnl Ufa, fi Iba wearing drndgoTj to wbicb 
woaea are (reqaeollf labjected Ibruugh Ibe abarncfl 
•f food doowattci. We tberefore tbloh It cmioenll; 
wottbj the attention at erery friend of rural comfort, 
••d conieqiKiitlr of niral ImproremcDt, lo nnllo In a 
fl(orooi aUcnpt to remoTe the' heavy burdena, which 
are warn loadinf down tboae lur whom It should ba our 
great pteaiare lo lire and labor. Why theo ibonld not 
«Ter7 paper dCTOled to the iiil«reata of eosnlry life, be 
willing lo occnpy a iarge atiara of ill colnmiM wllh thla 
rtrj inbjectl We liope onr correapoodenti will fiTor 
■• vilh aojlblag Taloabie they may [>o«ae« for redncing 
tlieamonnt of tblidoaoMic drudteiyj and in Ibeneaa 
tfoe w« aball eodaaTor to anawar aoch of the pi«cedli>g 
inqairiet •• wa ta%j b« able to do. 

After trying different kind* of waihiag machinM, tbt 
one repreaenled and deacrlbed on paga SIB of the CuJ. 
tlvator for ISW, baa bM» fonnd decidedly the bert, the 
writer of tbew remarka hariog Died one Id his fkmily 
fi>r eight year* with mncb Mtiifkction. For the beneSt 



of onr tMW ■nbacrlben we repeat Ibe flgure. A boy ten 
or IwelTe yean of tpj will work It with great Acillty, 
and It requires not a third of the labor of rubbiag on 
the best waah-board. It ii worked by an alternaling 
motion ot the lerer A, taming on the binge or pWot B, 
and comtDUnlcaling a Ihriuting motion lo Ibe bar C, 
which moTei the pcrforaled board like Ibe iwioglnB of ■ 
pendulam In the trongh. The IsTeragg la precisely like 
the elbow-Joint of the old-fasblaned printing prcn, and 
hcDce the box ihoold be strong, for the presiure exerted 
agalnit ItitldelseDormons. The notched end of the 
bar C enable! the operator to regnlale the space OCCO' 
pled by Ibe clothes. The \rvm are all made of caB(< 
Iron. The whole cost of one of thaae machines li Bve 
or nix doliara. We know of do good waabing machine 
worked by horse power. 

A wrlnglDg maobine for bad.«lothea, la made by pro- 
Tldlnc a shallow trongb about T fael b)i«, art on k«slike 



thoae of a bench, u dm eod of which is Sxad, diraettf 
OTer the tntagh, a sinple wooden acrew-Tioc. At tka 
other ead la a winch lot otic-hand wiadlaM) wUch is 
alaofDroisbed withasmaU screw.Tlce Ibe article \m 
rang is secured at lis eitiemltics lo these two T>ccs. 
whan by tnmiog the wloch, any degree of twiating may 
be gireD, Ibe wilcr pouring out iutotbe troogh beneath. 
Where hut tuw bed dotbes are washed, a shorter troo^ 
may be made, wriaging half at a time, and aeiTing far 
ordinary wearing garmeala. Tbe trongh ahoold ha 
lower at one end, under wtJch a pail is to be set for iw- 
oelvhig the water. Host of the water hi wadieddolhea 
maybe presaed from Ifaem by maaoaof the waabingna- 
chlnejust described, Brit draining the treagh by diaw- 
tbe plug with which it Is famished. 
We hope in our nest nnmber lo (Ito a deacriptioD <tf 

111 not some of oar correspondents dcacribe tbe m^ 
chine for drying dotbesl 

We make a suggestloa to onr correspondeut bow t» 
letseu tbe number of "bands" boarded fai Ibe bmiiy. 
0ni)d neat cottages on • coDTcnlcDt part of tbe (arm, 
and employ men who hare families, and who will board 
tbEmsclvcs quite aa cheaply aa the farmer himself can do 
it, and pay them fbr this board in &rm produce. The 
cottages must be neat, or tbe be&t haudi will not occupy 
them i they need not be etpensire. We hare tried Ibis 
method of gettli^ labor wllb entire success. 

Since writing the above, we hare been brored by a 
kiud neighbor and skilful honaewife with tbe followii^ 
directions, founded on full experience, tor the use of 
Crant't Soap, which we bclleTe Is pretty widely disseml- 
Dated through tbe couMrj, and which may be bad at a 
moderate price. OurowuexperlcDceconOmsllBTalne, 
more especially on those occasions whea domestics are 
missing, and the mistressorherdangbteraareeoinpriled 
to do tbelr own washing; 

After having tried various methods of washing, aid 
Dumeroas varieties of soap, to cleanse clothes with tittle 
labor, I hare become quite a convert to tbe efficacy 
of '-Crane's Patent Soap" for this porpose. I haveuvd 
It weekly for three mouths, and find it all that the io- 
veotor represouta It to be. Tbe ordhwry clolhh^ fbr a 
Ihmtly of dz persons, Is generally washed, rinsed, and 
bung up in the course tif three boars. 

Tbe process is very dmple. I take a half ponnd of 
Ibe soap, and slice it Into two quarts of hot water, and 
keep it hot udIII the soap Is dlswilved ; then jaar H into 
a tub containing ten gallons of water, heated to aboot 
100°. Let them aoak half an hour— then rtib tbem 
illghlly with Ibe hands, and If any articles are annsuallj 
soilud, I rub them on tbe board. It Is astonisfaing with 
what ease every spot Is removed. As yon rub tbem out, 
throw them Into a tub or boHer of scalding water, whidt 
may be kept hot by adding a dipper of hot water occa- 
sionally. Ten minatea In the soaldl^ water is soBcieut 
— then rinse and blue tbem as usual. Tbe water in which 
the clothes were soaked may have a quarter of a ponnd , 
(or less ■ccording to tbe number of colorad articles,) of 
soap addod lo it, and a little hot water. Then soak your 
culored clothes jUHt as the wbHc ones were; snid, rinse, 
starch, gcc., as la nsually done. My experience tells me 
that tbey do not fad« nearly so nroeb aa wUh (ha ectUaa- 
ry hard soap." 
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A Oonntrjr fiohool Hooi*. 

Ho one can joaraej throogh any tectloa of the conn- 
tl7 wiibont being imprennl »ltb tbe Ihct, that icbool- 
fcoaKi are. KCDeratly.conatrQCled wlthont tMt«, con- 
Tentence, or even comrort. Located tn the geographical 
centre of Ibe diitrlct;— be that od a bleak hill-uda or in 
a frog.pond — erected at aa little cost ai poaible, with 
nothing without or within to mate It ittractive,— with 
nogroanda nve the publicbighway belonging to it, — like 
•ome relic of tbe pait, itanda the fchool -house. Fopn- 
lar acnlimenl demnndi better school* and more highly 
qnaliSed teacher*, than it did twenty year* linec ; bnl in 
Itw tnataDcei, ha* a corropondlng IiDprovement been 
made in the edlflcei deroled to tbe primary, and almojt 
the oDly education of children. 

Te pretenl above a dctign for a Scbool Honae, taken 
IVom (be Hortioulturiat for Jannary — a work dedgsed 
(o form and cultivate a GolTecttaite in rnralarchitectnre. 

" It haa at leaH tbe merit (nyi Mr. Dovaiira) of 
rimpilcity in the plan, and at It I* a paTsllellogram, of 
economy Id its conal ruction. An entrance hull or lobby, 
opens Inio a large «ehool-room for boys npon tbe one 
aide, and one for giria npon the other. Between theee 
two room* Ii a recitation room, which may contain a 
book case for the school library. The exterior is bold 
and pictureiiqne — tbe style a modification of the Swisi 
— and well adapted to many *tte* in our Tarted rural 
aeenery. Tbe widely OTer-hanginc taTei afford a ipecles 
of Tennda shelter round the whole building. The style 
I* exceedingly well adapted for a teoodtn building, and 
its details are so simple that any eonntry carpenter of 
Intelligence coald conitrnct mch a school boose without 
any (Hirltter working drawiogs." 

Kow, wo aak, doe* not sooh a building comtDend itself 
to tbe taste of eTcry person, and contrast l^vorably with 
the rude atructuret so common everywhere? The Ar- 
chitect of Nature ha* not failed to acatter localioo* of 
beauty thick over our -land, and acarce a school district 
can be found where a proper site for a model building 
does not invite attention. The additional czpeDse of 
erecting a building in tlii* style, is not worth amonncnt's 
consideration in conipsrlson wiih the resolls, groiviog 
out of the ciiange. The love of tbe beaulirul is Inslinc- 
(iTe in childhood, and only the narrow pr<^udice of self- 
awking man can sec nothing to admire In the loveliness 
of nature, or In the fair proportions of art. Next to the 
attraction* of tbe home flre^e, Uu icbo<d should be 
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the most desirable and Inviting place. Bete doe* mind 
rccelre Its flrst trnprcMloBa and form it* tastes and cba- 
r*cl«r. Here doe* the 1>oy fix hl« standard of attain- 
ment, acquire his notions of gentility and propriety, 
and Brrt learn to compare himself with other*. 
An ^r of neataess and elegance should be given tb* 
adiool house, and in point of Bniah, decoration and fiin^ 
turp ahonid equal the liest apartment of a private resi- 
dence. Children would respect auch a building, would 
love to be in It, and what Is more, would form there, 
habit* of propriety which would save the man many a 
Utter lemon of roortlBcalion. Children tmluie the man- 
ner* of those aroand tbero, and rudeneaa t* no mote 
natural than polIleDeas. This I* not mere speculation. 
We have seen a school house ivhlch bad been in couitant 
nseiA>r three yeara, npon whose carpet there were no 
narka of the gormandlslog taste* of scholars, wboae 
neatly ataloed deslu *howed no signs of tbe Tsnkee pro- 
clivity to whittle, wboae walls were diaflgnaed with no 
••ml-barbarlcartisUederignt; yet there had been no 
biowa struck in tliat school, there were no rules to pre- 
vent injury to the building. A gtntltman had taught the 
school, and sb naturally as eStct follows canae, genllt- 
manly' and ladg-likt schoUrs were tn attendance. It ti 
needlea* to remark that Intellectual improvement waatn 
perfect kcEpiug wilb advance in other reapecls. 

Thonsands of dollars are wlteiy laid out every jeir 
In erecting chnrches sfter the best modelr, and decorating 
Uiem according to tbe moat approved utanlards of taste; 
and why sliould not equal pride be taken in comblninc 
beauty and Illness in I he district iichool house T irnrchl- 
tecturc lie the expression of ideas of hesnty, if it has * 
meaning, will not six days In a beautiful school bouse 
do more Id impreialng the mind with a correct taste, 
than one Ina braiillfal chnrchT Each hu Its appropriate 
place, Is ass'>clated with its pecnllar Ideas, but In point 
of impoKance are so Btarly allied that tbey ihonid B«t 
widely differ. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE AAfERICAN MUCK BOOK ; Irtaimf of iIm mture, proper- 
ttot, •oorcct, ^Mtotjy utd opcraiioii* of aU lh« principal fertiliaen 
and nuiDm in oomroon mm, wiAi ipeei&e diroctiono (or thoir 
proparAtioa, presenrBiion aad mppliealion to ibe toil and to 
«ropt ; M combiiMd with tho leading priiKiplot of practical and 
•cieutific agriculture, Jko. By D. J. baowns. Now-York : C. 
M . SazloD— 490 pagtt ISma 

Tax Muck Book cootaim a great deal of valuable mat* 
ter. Tliis bat been drawn from a large number of tbe 
best autboritiea on tbe subjecta indicated in tbe title ; the 
numerouB analyses of plants and manures, are particu* 
Urly valuable, and are not to be found in any other single 
treatise. 

In sifting out from so many authorities, we observe 
that a few portions of chaff have found thetar way among 
what was intended for dear grafai. One of these Is tbe 
recommendation of oommon and voltaic electricity to 
hasten the growth of vegetables, by burying wiret in thi 
§tnl. How is it possible that the minute portions of eleo- 
iricity brought down into the eaith by these wires, should 
be of the least benefit to plants, since the moment the 
fluid reaches the moist earth, it may be dissipated thou- 
nnds of mites in every direction in a moment of time! 
This experiment is recommended for trial ; but It was 
tried some years ago, in various parts of the country, by 
those who did not see its theoretical absurdity, with about 
u much effect, (as a western editor who tested it amply 
remarked,) as ff two toads had sat winking at each other 
from opposite sides of the garden. It is true, the drill 
of beans and peas, planted immediately over the wire, 
grew much more vigorously than the others, in conse- 
quence, solely, of the deep trench of mellow earth made 
in laying the wire ; and the grape-vine which grew so as- 
tonishingly at the foot of tbe lightning-rod, received its 
vigor from the deep bed of loose soil excavated in setting 
the foot of the rod into the ground. This was all. We 
are much in fkvor of experiment, when there is any pro- 
bability or even possibility of success; hence we should 
not summarily reject the twenty^tix reeipM, given in the 
Muck Book, for special manures for different plants or 
crops; although their indiscriminate application to all 
kinds of soil, whether containing the same ingredients or 
not, might be regaixled as approaching empiricism. 

But we did not intend to write a review of the work, 
but merely to invite attention to its contents, tbe great 
body of which possesses high value, especially to the in- 
vestigating farmer, to whom an occasional sprinkling of 
doubtful matter can be no objection, as such a farmer 
does not or ought not to take statements merely upon 
trust. Those who wish to advance towards perfection in 
the saving, mannfhcturing, and Judging of the compara- 
tive value of manures, and in applying them with the 
least possible waste to crops, will find in this book a vast 
magazine of suggestions and advioe, worth many times 
its cost and the labor of perusal. 

THE SKILFUL HOUSEWIFE'S BOOK; or Complete Guide to 
j^mestic Cookery, Tacie, Comfort, uid Ecouomy. Embracing 
eso receipt*, pertaining to hoaee-hoid rlmiev, gnrdeniiig. flovrrr^, 
birdfl, piatita, Ac. By Mrs. L. O. Abksl, New- York: C. M. 
Saxtoit— 400 l^no pagea. 

This work, from the pen of a well knowti and success- 
fbl authoress, we thhik the best domestic guide for the 



young housewife that we have yet seen, and tbe veterao 
housekeeper may learn mudi from it that isvsefU. II 
is chiefly a compHatioD, with enoogfa ori|^nal natter t» 
give it a character of ita own. Tbe seleftions are evw 
dently the result of Judgment and experienoe. 

The ** MoaaL Hiiits" are not the least exeelleiit aad 
interesting part of the work. As ezamplea of these, tbe 
following are about iair specimens:— 

** SooLniao. — I never knew one who was in the haUl 
of scolding, able to govern a family. What makes peo- 
ple scold 7 The want of self-government. How then can 
they govern others! Those who govern well aie general- 
ly calm. They are prompt and resolnle, bat steady and 
mUd." 

'* PoLiTBHBss. — ^The forms and ceremonlea of polite- 
ness may be dispensed with in ameasare, in tlie relaxatioos 
and intimacies of one^s own flre<«de, but KUin ATrBJi- 
noRS Htvaa." 

*^ Tbdth.— The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down 
the limbs of a captive, Is as the web of the gaasamer, 
compared with the pledge of the man of honor. The 
wall of stone and the bar of faron may be broken, buttaaa 
plighted word Kcvaa." 

*' Childhood b like a mirror, catching and reflecting 
images all around it. Remember that an impioas, pro- 
ikae, or vulgar though, may operate upon a yoniK heart 
Kkc a careless spray of water throiKH upon polished steel, 
staining it with rust that no after efforts can eflaoe.'' 

A score of pages are occupied with sudi gems as the 
above, which we should like every living person to read. 
Tbe main portion of the book is devoted to directions for 
cooking, and the various operations of household econo- 
my, to a due share of excellent instruction for the treat- 
ment of the sick, preparation of simple remedies, and to 
a vast amount of miscellaneous tacts, exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful for every woman to know. The price of 
the book, bound for the mail, is only 25 cents, and the 
postage but a quarter of that sum. 



Thb Datrtmak's MahijaLj by Q. EvAVs.^We are 
indebted to the author for a copy of his work, consisting 
of the history and Importance of the dairy, descriptioaa 
of the different breeds or cows, the msnageroent of the 
dairy, the diseases Incident to cattle, fcc. The book b 
neatly ezecnted, and containa valuable iaformatloD. 



Haepbr's Maoaiinb fbr January, contains a biography 
of Franklin wiih forty-five illustrations,— follows Napa* 
Icon in his Egyptian campaign, and reviews the news 
of the preceding month. Cariyle and Dickens, each in 
his peculiar style, cater to the public taste, the one giving 
his impressions of the opera, the other in a ghost story. 
The editor's columns display some reflections, as well as 
amusing anecdotes, while Punch indulges in rare comi- 
calities on the Bloomers. 

Thi laTKavATioiiAi, is improving in matter and style, 
and is more decidedly American in its charaeteristiea, 
than Harper's. The January number has some finely 
executed illustrations of the subterranean scenery of the 
United States.— a comparison of the poetry of Stod- 
dard and Taylor, and a new poem by Altob Cart. The 
foreign articles are well selected, and, as a whole, it has 
no peer in the literary monthlies of the day. 

GaAHAM's MAGASiNB,in polut of execntion,isdecided 
ly in advance of its contemporaries. Its plates are beaa- 
tiAil, and it has a solid, substantial look about it. Tbe 
contents will speak for itself. 
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Xxw Pbass. — Among the best new pears, which have 
been to aome extent tested are, Lawrwc; medium siaei 
and of first rate quality, ripening from late autumn into 
mid- winter, a fine grower; Doyenne Bontiock, rather 
large, nearly equal in quality to the best White Doyenne, 
and a fine grower on quince ; Bturv LangeliiTy an ex- 
eeUent winter pear; Gray Wintir Beurre, {Beurre grU 
Shiver nouveau,) medium in size, high flavored, a good 
bearer; Tyeoa, medium in size, m^ing and high flavor- 
ed, a fine grower, and one of the very finest late summer 
TarieUes; jtuiumn Paradise, {Paradise d^autamne,) 
rather large, of the highest quality, resembling Beurre 
Boflc, but in some respects rather superior ; and Dutch- 
ess of OrleanSf and Beurre d'jinjou, fine autumn varie- 
ties. Of those stiU newer to most, the Sonne de Zees, 
OU, and DramfytDtne, among early pears, and Suzette de 
Bavay, for winter, have proved of high quality. 

Wbstim Applm. — B. HoDOB, of Buffalo, in an arti- 
de on the Pomological CongresB of Cincinnati, in the Hor* 
ticulturist, speaks of the high character of Pryor*s Red, 
as cultivated In Kentucky, where, according to good au- 
thority, it has no superior and few equals. He asks if 
" any eastern cultivators have fruited this variety?" It 
has for several years borne fruit in western New- York, 
where it proves of fine quality, but does not equal innze 
Bor in richness and full maturity of flavor, specimens re- 
ceived from Cincinnati. It appears that a great diversity 
of opinion prevailed as to the character oi the Cooper 
tipple, some pronouncing it " coarse and spongy," and 
'' second rate," while others claimed for it the highest 
merit. The specimens which the writer has received from 
•outhem Ohio, although not equal to some of our most 
celebrated standard sorts hi a A^A and rich flavor, were 
remarkable fcfr their exceedingly agreeable qualides ss a 
Uble fruit. 

CuTTivo Down Lists. — ^Every person fkmiliar with 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, must have observed a striking 
resemblance, both in eolor and aiq[>earance, among a large 
portion of the named varieties. Probably a dozen of the 
most dissimilar might be made to embrace all that would 
be required in one garden. It is therefore rather amus- 
ing to observe the number embraced in the reduced list 
of Rivers' Catalogue, comprising only sixty-seven varie- 
ties, while a neighboring nurseryman still keeps as high 
as a hundred and ten. It is desirable however, not to 
reduce the list too low, as some excel in hardiness, others 
fai free growth, and others still again in profuse flower- 
ing, while some may succeed best in one soil and fail in 
another. Hence the importance of some chance for se- 
lection and tdrial. 

FaviT Packeu ik Ice. — It appears by a late number 
of the Horticulturist, that ^^ an American has carried 
out peaehes [packed in tin boxes encased in ice,] and bad 
the pleasure of presenting them to his flrfends in Eog* 
land, in the finest preservation." 

TaAMSPtAMTivo ▲ Loaded Pbae Tree. — Alaige pear 
tree, 84 «Bet high, with a top 80 ftet in diameter, was, 
according to the Vew-England Farmer, transplanted 
when loaded with fVuit, without Injury. A trench was 
nut, lea^ug a block of earth round the tree 12 Aetsqnarai ' 



and three and a half thick, about and under whidi a 
strong and tight plank box was made. A canal was thjsn 
dug, along which the box was moved 82 feet to its place 
of destination. The weight of earth was 26 tons— the 
whole cost of moving, $50. The tree had about two 
barrels of Aruit upon it. 

Raising Apples fkoh Cuttihos. — One of the latest 
editions for this purpose, now going the rounds, is the fol- 
lowing: — Select the kind of fruit you desire, then take a 
linen string and tie as near the top as may be — let it re- 
main one season, and you will have one year's growth 
above the string, and close over it a bulb of new wood. 
Cut the shoot off at the bulb, and set it in the ground, 
and from the bulb will start out roots, and soon trees of 
dwarfish size will be seen groaning under a burden of 
fruit." This is partly correct, and partly humbug. Cut- 
tings of the apple may be made to root in a hot-house 
and in some tropical countries, and the bulb would doubt- 
less contribute slightly to this end. Add to the above, 
burying the shoot under soil as soon as the string is tied, 
and roots will soon be thrown out with much certainty. 
But there is nothing in any part of this work tending to 
form dwarf trees. 

Value or the Faun Cbop. — ^The Commisffloner of 
Patents, Judging from statistics in his possession, esti- 
mates the present annual value of the fhiit crop, at ten 
millions dollars. Doweihq thinks that in a few years, 
when the great number of young trees planted lately, 
come into bearing, the amount will notikll short of twen- 
ty-five or thirty millions. 

OvBE Stock or F&vit Tress.— The editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, alter wide observation, thinks that they 
of the west will not have enoujfh fruit /or their own use 
in mach less than 16 or 20 years, so great is the number 
of trees which die of neglect, or are eaten up by insects. 
He also gives it as the opinion of the editor of the Kew- 
England Farmer, a man of great observation and ex- 
perience, that at least one half of the newly transplanted 
trees In Massachusetts are starved to death— -one-fourth 
more devoured by borers, cattle, bad trimming, and 
other enemies, so that the Aill proportion of those set, 
which never bear an apple, is threO'fourths. 

Transplantimo Strawberries. — R. 6. Pardee gives 
in the Horticulturist, the result of his experience in trans- 
planting strawberries, on the Ist of June, 1st of July, and 
1st of August ; the first gives hun a large crop the next 
year; the second, about half a crop; and the third about 
one-quarter of a crop. This is about in accordance with 
our own experience. 

Apples— aooD Culture. — ^The Genesee Farmer in- 
forms us that Lewis Burtis of Rochester, has a young 
wdiard, set 5 yean, single trees of which have borne, 
in one case three and a half bushels of Baldwins; two 
and a half bushels of Rhode-Island Greenings; and half 
a bushel of Roxbury Russet»— all of the finest quality 
— and all owing to high and attentive culture. 

Moss oE Trebs. — ^The American Farmer gives the 
foHowhig as an excellent application to the scraped trunk 
to prevent the growth of mo9i,and destroy eggs of insiMSts : 
1 gallon of soft soap, 1 lb. fiour sulphur, and 1 quart of 
salt, to be well stirred together, and put on with a hard 
brush. 
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I bftTe BO bniUiK7 in 



Eds. CuLTiTATom— Allow roe, for tbe eocoangement ' could we, bj mdj ■mads, arrire at uijihia^immgiMtt tk» 
of the readers of your ralaaUe periodical, to speak of ^j^^ would do^b ie, treble, p^^f^^^^**^ 
some oi tbe pecuniary benefits which I have derired from 
its pemsal ; and to make some suggestions, relatire to 



Its 




fact>4>n to ine. It has Lad 
derire for correct tb«iiigfat and 
subject of sgricullvre, than aO 
bui»k» com'tiued. 

M'bo dare« make an esdisate of tke ^wimt 
aitflytical coiiimoLicationt. of distiqgviriied 
n«Y be to me. in ssTing ecob<»mical}y. m eorrecUy 
paring, and fudicioofly applying manm im the 
tbe benefit of crops! W bo is able Ia 



the mental improvement of the agricnUural class of com- 
munity. And here let me remark in order that we may 
be the more able to judge correctly of the Merits of the j 
Cultivator, as an agricultural guide, that I am a young ' 
fanner, and always worked on the farrn^ under tbe in- ; 
stmctions of my father, (whom I ever considered a good 
practical ikrmer,) until I was of age ; since which time, ' foandati«»n for agricnltnral edncatioQ, 

1 have had a separate interest, of about eight years, in *•*<*' ^ »^ l*^^" "f «*** fultrrator. wffl no* ia yean 

- ,r i" w • oc i>*iivi 1 ^ >ru !_• to Come, pay for a tboo!»nd copie* of «, fcr — *~ 

a (arm of about 85 acres of tillable land. There being «|^ncet Who on tell . that the res^ oT 

no orchard on my farm, at thai time, my first bosineas ' ment rect^rded intbeCnhivatt 

was, to have one growing, as soon as practicable; which I ""ddct of perfunntng certain kinds of labor on the fcrm, 

la now in a thrifty condition. But could I have had the ! ^^"SXiT* ^ ^"'"^ ^"^^ 

knowledge, tktn, whidi I have «tac< obtained from tbe I But what I faa^e learned from the CahinKt«r. otheis 

pages of the Cultivator, with regard to the management ' niay have the equal benefit of. A penon of soperficsal 

of young fruii trees, my orchard, with /ess Ubor than I ^P*;]^*'^^' »*«*y ***'^''»^. !**^' •**" ■atfcilt© 
^ ^* 7 * f . discover scorea of opportnuties lor 




has been expended in its cultivation, would have attained 
a growth sutBdent to have returned, in fruit, more than 
two hundred dollars, before I shaU, now, tealise •«« 
tw€ntietk of this sum. 

At that period, there was not a rod of subterranean 
drain on my farm, althou^ there was not a field which, 
hi mme parts, could not be greatly unproved by draining. 
In this branch of agricuHure, I Itad never had any in- 
stmctions; and the business, in this immediate vicinity, 
was very imperfectly understood ; therefore, I commenced 
redaiming those parts, when a surplus of water was found . 
at a great disadvantage. While in some localities the 
first crop f«id for the expense of draining, in others, the 
land was benefitted by the drain, oa/f on ont tide of ii, 
I relied for success npon the counsel and experieiKC of 
those who had been engaged in the business, for a num- 
ber of years; and whose advice is, " nrf yovr ditcket ta 
tk£ lowesi and wettitt place* f which a little science 
proves to be erroneous. But when tbe August number 
qf tbe Cultivator for 1844 appeared, tbe mystery of M>me 
of ny drains pro vi n g a Ikilnre on one side of them was 
mra veiled. What vohiraes of instruction are reflected 
from that number on the subject of thorough and effectual 
draining! From the illustrations and remarks on draining 
In that number. I Immediately diseotere d , by the applica- 
tion of the principles of geology tothe practical purpoaes 
of agriculture, that the drains, whidi had been made, 
were several rods distant from tbe place where they 
Aemld have been ; and now, in order to secure my crops. 
far the fntnre. frons tbe tnjury of surplus water, 'caofier 
drain most be made, at an expense of twenty or thirty 
d'>nara. And here, allow me to copy from my agricul- 
tural notes, taken at that time, on this subject : 

" In field iramber 1 , tlurty rods of ditch were made 
at an expense of ten dollars', and proves of little utility 
to the crops. This field slopes about 4 or 5 inches m a 
rod; and it has ever been to me, a mystery, why such 
ground leq niie s drslnmg: but the Cultivator, for the 
■Math, has not onhr informed me the aooree 
the wwter eomea, and where is the most correct 



the apiriieatisa «C 

science to the practical part of agriculture. There ars 
yet vast and t^undless fields unexplored in the 
science of agriculture, which la teeming wilh sc 
magnificence and delicht. towards the 
perfectibility. And if young men would keep pace witb 
the more important tmprovemeDts of the age in whicii 
they li>-e, which are making mcfa gigantic strides, they 
must labor most assidnousiy. or they will he left far in 
the distance. If they wish to he a' mmtrmi^i:^^-^ 
which the human race would be ashamed to own 
of tbetr numper. and an abuser of heaven's richesl gifts, 
let then relax all efTi^rts— throw of aH rei^rmlnts: and a 
tew years will have accomplished that ob|ect. There is 
no '*' j^mf om. amd ride J" in the road to naefnfaiesB. hoDor 
and renown. Every one has a mind which he is under 
obligati«»n to culti^te; and in this day of inlenigcoce, 
there can be no excuse for any one, wk» does not avafl 
him.self of the faciiities for sioquiring a respedaUe edu- 
cation. • • 

Now the Cultivator is most happily adapted to impart 
aid, to any one. whose motto is I' lpr orfaieal. The etna- 
tents of the Cultivator in a good degree are worth stfudsp- 
ing. Tbe norice may here study the firti principle* Of 
agriculture: and tbe'rrsuTt of such efforts wfll not fafl 
to improve the mind and the purse. 

I am well aware, that young wen plead a "wmmiof 
time." But. if there is a dinoniicm, perhapa no dasa 
of citizens Itave more leisure hours, snd greater oppor- 
tunitics for reading and reflection, than fameta. What 
great inducements the long winter erenugs hoM out to 
the agricttlturist. after his daily task is done, to ealti* 
vate tbe mind, and to store it with nseful kiiowledge! 
It seems as if it was one of tbe creator's promment de- 
signs, in sending long evenings in winter, that farmers, 
while the earth is being prepared to yield fl»od far the 
sustenai>ce of their bodies, might be treasuring in tha 
storehonse of tbe mind, that knowledge whidi wiU tend 
to make them wiser, and mankind better. 

It is. undoubtedly, too true, thst most young men, 
who labor on the farm, hate anything like awntal appU- 
cation; and when they are not engafM in manual labor, 
plaoe to make a drain, which will cut off tbe wster veins, ] i ime hangs lieavily upon them . Therefore, as a pastime. 
y fc»; ^<gp the means of my nnUamin^ what I had thev fl^eqnent the store, the hotel, or any other plaoa 
™^ a»lss. on the subject of nndeidia ium g. • ♦ *! of public resort, to hear the news, tdl and hear ailly 
V*^ l^i** ^ £1^? <» this grovad, by winter-kflKiig, and stories; and in many instances, engsfe in very nnb^ 



the expense of making another drain, which is necessary, 
I n»T, with aslHy. reckon at one hundred dollars. So 



coming amusements — In ludicrous nonsense, &c. 
I would not depreciate the social drcle; indeed, ft 




proltxit7 

To attempt a eoBpotatioo, In dotlars and cents, of tbe 
vatee, or henefiu which tbe Cultivator hai been to ok. 



knowledge for the benefit of ourselves and others. But 

the place where the song of ribaldry Is sung, and the 

Mory told, far the pnipoae of exdti^lMi^lw 
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and the sordid paasiooSi should be, and teill beshunnedf 
AS we would the pestilence, by every one who is desirous 
of being a useful and respectable dtiBen, and of leading 
ft yu-tuous life. The bisiory of the past, fUrnishes any 
amount of the most indubitable demonstration, that 
vnch practices, eventually lead to wretehedneutoii ruin. 

What would be thought and said, if our mothers, 
wives and fkir daughters, should embrace every oppor- 
tunity of spending their leisure hours at some public 
Dlace of resort, in gottipping ttoatiUj or at the cAet*- 
ooard^l 

There are thousands of leisure moments, during the 
year, of which multitudes make so reckoning; but it is 
astonishing to consider bow much may be accomplished, 
In the way of acquiring knowledge, by appropriating 
such moments to a proper use. Moments when / have 
nothing to do, I know nothing of. When I am disen- 
gaged from manual labor, which occupies my eaeigies 
summer and winter, from ten to sixteen hours a day, 
on the farm, or in the shop, if I am waiting a few mo- 
ments for dinner, I have sometfaiDg at band to read^ In 
cold weather, when I come ia to warm myself, I snatch 
up the Cultivator, aad in tea minutes or less, a page is 
read, which will furnish something for reflection while 
at work. In this way, I have been accustomed to pe- 
rvse three agricultural papers, three religions papers, 
one poKticsl, Missionary Herald, Home Missionary, a 
magazine or two, besides scientific and literary standard 
works. When I sit down for the evening, I have pen 
and ink at hand : and when a good train of thought 
is suggested, it is Jotted down. If I meet vrith the 
chemlail name of a substance, with whksh I am not fa- 
miliar, I search it out, and learn its use in the practical 
purposes of life. Mark the paragraphs which are par- 
ticularly worthy of note; and read them again. Per- 
haps, pen a few lines connected with the sul^Ject. So 
with the botanical name of a plant: it is looked out in 
the botany; its common name, class and order, genus 
and species, fcc, are lidd up in the store-house of the 
mind for use, when I am '' away from books, and among 
the flowers.'' 

It will doubtless be said, that '* this is rather a slow 
way of reporting progress.'' Be it so. Itlsa «ar€way. 
And those who have never been favored with a syste- 
matic odnrse of instroction, must, like myself, blunder 
along through the world. But none need despair, so 
long as we are favored with so many illustrious exam- 
ples, of what a young man may be, which have been left 
us, by many who have risen from obscurity, b^ their 
own exertions, to stations of eminence and distmction. 
What powerful motives are presented, to restrain us 
from habits of indolence and vice, and to Inspire with a 
laudable ambition. In the history of the many wise and 
food, who are now sleej^ng in the dust! Stimulated by 
the success of the past, let us 

'* Work on and win." 

S. Edwards Todd. Lake Ridge, TompkinM county, 

• %• 

Xihre 8took la Tsodui. 



A letter from a friend at Matagorda saya— '< This 
portion of Texas is divided between the planters and 
stock raiders; the former occupy the rich alluvial lands 
of Ganey and the Colorado, and the latter the extensive 
grassy prairies adjoining. Neat cattle here are very 
hardy, and have never been affected by contagious dis- 
eases. They are the descendants of the cattle brought 
from Spain and the Canary Islands by the early Catho- 
lic Missionaries, but they need much to be improved by 
Imported stock. During our wars with Mexico, what 
between our own commissariat, and the hungry forages 
of our enemy, our stocks of cattle were nearly exter- 
minated, but a few years of peace under the wings of 
Unele Sam's eagld, have caused the cattle to increase to 
untold thousands. The raising of sheep has Just com- 
nepced about here; at preaeat there are not more than 



two thousand in the county of Matagorda. Stocks of 
cattle are worth three dollars per head, all around. Pas- 
turage costs nothing, and beef cattle can be shipped from 
a doaen points on this bay to New Orleans, where there 
is always a ready market. Another source of profit to 
the small fiirmers here, is honey bees, whtch yield an 
abundanceof their peculiar sweets with little trouble 
and no expense. Mr. Bobbivs has now about four hun- 
dred hives; they stand on the ground, audi believe have 
never been troubled with insects." 

IF^uit npees irom Cuttlngi. 

We have never been able to see what g«eat advantage 
would be gained by being able to raise fruit trees from 
cuttiogs hnmersed simply 
into the soil, over the 
common practice of first 
inserting the cutting faito 
a portion of root, and 
known as root-grafrlog — 
die fonner being unoer- 
taiu at best; the latter, 
when well done, never 
fkiling of success. There 
is, however, a method of 

treating cuttings, not en- l>»nWe bent cutting-Hi, sarface of 
^. , ^ ^, , , , KMl— is *. «»w rooileu &om krtrer 

tirely new, which has extroniiM. 

been strongly recommended In some of the European 
journals, which maybe highly useful in propagating some 
kinds of trees and shrubs; and, under favorable circum* 
stances, may be adapted to grapes, quinces, and some oth- 
er sorta of fruit. It consists simply in bending a long cut- 
tiog into the form of the letter ^ inverfla, the two lunbs 
being immersed into mellow soil, and leaving one good 
bud at the summit, at the surface of the soil. In this 
way, the cut end, instead of becoming the seat of dry- 
ness, by evaporation from the open pores, if shielded be- 
low by contact with the moist earth. A cut surfiioe at 
the end will throw off moisture several times i^ter than 
the pores through the surface of the bark, and hence the 
advantage of this metbod. If desired, one of the aims 
may be cut off and remove^i^fter the cutting is well 
rooted, or two made of each one. 

The way Weeds Multiply. 

Dr. Llndley estimates as a low avorage the fbUowIng 
number of seeds fhim each of these four plantar— 

1 pUait of (TowidMl prodaees 
oandelion 
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or enough seed from these four plants to cover three 
acres and a half, at three feet apart. To hoe this land 
he says wiU cost 6a. (sterling; per ^re, and henoe a 
man throws away 6s. 8d. a time as often as he neglects 
to bend his back to pull np a young weed before it be- 
gins to fulfil the first law of nature. He recommends 
every gardener, whose vertebral column will not bend, 
to count the number of dandelions, sow-thistles, Slc, on 
the first square rod he can measure off. This samo 
operation may be repeated in this country, by applying 
all the above estimates to the pig-weed, burdocki mnl« 
IfllOi fox-tall| chlck-weedj and punlaaie. 
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South Dom Ew«t, OTcr two jeua old, the propertj i Mreral of tbea, beOB obtalaad rnxn the Bot«d En^M 
c^ L. G. Houia, Fordbain, N. Y., — rMclTsd ttw flnt breeder, JoKJta Wisb, mmI an noFllent ^leciiiwv of 
prcmiam >t the Show of the Ntw-Tork Stale Agfknl- that breed, m tkmoua for tbe prodnctloo of Sue mat> 
tnral Sociely, 1861. Mr. Hoksn* SoQth Down hate, I ton, 



Haavy and U(ht Wootod BhMp. 
Bm. CDLTiTAtoK— It bai become a matter of great 
importance to the wod-gTower to know what klnA of 
wool can be most prcdtably grown «i tbe prcMat time ; 
and la view of tbe low prket paid (br One wool, we ma; 
well Inquire, can we any longer afford to keep Sue wool- 
ed iheepi Tbe maDDtkcturere and Ibelr agent* hare de- 
(ired the bnneHto bold on to fine (beep, telling Ihem 
that the time would come when tbcy could make the 
proper dlS^rence; hat moit people thinklhej have wait- 
ed long enoogh, and show a determlaatloo as quickly u 
pONilble to get a kind of sheep that will yield them abet, 
ler proflt. This li not (traoge, when we take into con- 
dderatioD the relative proSti of coarae and Bne wool. 
Take, for Instance, a flock of flue wooled dieep that cut 
bnt 2{lbe.of wool,andBomewtUnot doevecibati but as- 
■amlng the amage to be ZJ Iba., and that of tbe hardy 
gammy merino, so mncWn fkshlon at the present time, 
which cat from 4| to 5 lbs. per head, and allowing tbe 
flue to sell for 44 cents, which la about the present price, 
and tbe coaner kind to lell for 10 centa, here wonld be 
a dinreooe of 60 cents per head hi fknr of the coarse 
kind. Now tbe qneation is, what are we to expect In 
fdloret Will the mannfkctnrert c(»iliDue to pay al- 
moat as mnch for gnm and dirt, a* Ibey hare heretofore 
done! If so, they will CTery year find a great in- 
crease of It on their bands, for it Is a notorious Act that 
the kind of bucks now most In demand, are such — at 
least many of them*-lhat their wool would lose (torn 30 
(o 60 per cent fa cleansing. The demand for sheep of 
this description Is fast increasing, and will command a 
fhr grestcT price than tbe finer Tarletlei, In proof of 
this I would state, that lambs of Ibis grade, IVom which 
to r«lN a flock, eoatisting of ewes, and some rams, ba*e 
lately been sold in this ridnlty for $2.00 per bead, when 
Ihefloer kinds would hardly bring halftbemoney. Oar 
oelghboTs in Vermont, with a Ihresight which seems na- 
tural to them, have long been breeding thebeaTferkindt 



of sheep, and io many iDstanoea have snceaeded ia ab 
taining a great weight of Bceoe, many flocks shearing S 
Iha. per bead. Now, ifln that stale, whore dwep fanni 
no be bought from fS to »10 per acn, they cannot at 
ford io grow (he finer and tighter grades of wool, how 
can we here, where land is worth fhim $25 to $40 per 
acre. Fei^Ie are beglnnii^ to look to their true fait«- 
rest, and will not cootloue a bu^nea that will tetndj 
pay tbe expense of keeping and attendance, losa, ke. 

Hany who kept large Bocka of sheep In this county, 
(WaAlngton,) hare quH the* btudoeas, and gone Into tfaa 
dairy bnatnesi, which is mnch more proBtaUe, for wbea 
cows are rightly managed, it Is not uncommon to realise 
nxiin $30 to $40per bnd. Almost any kind otbu>[De« 
wHI pay better than growing wool at H lbs. per fleece. 
Potatoes are now being ndsed tu large quantities j and 
altbongb they may not yield half of wbattbej fon&erly 
did, yet wlib tbe increaaed fkdUtltee for getting them to 
market, they are one of tbe most profitable crops grown. 
Flax f) also becoming a most profitable buslnea — the 
qnantily town Is annually increasing, and when tboee 
newly Invented machmesfor dreeing without rotting, 
shall come Into general nse, the cultiTati<m of It will 
probably be greatly Increased. 

In view of all these things, It may be well to Inqulrv 
what can be done to sare our finest sheep ft-oni dettmo- 
tlon. I baTe been In tbe sheep buslnexs Ibr more than 
twenty years, and wipth to contlnae In It If I can lite by 
It, and keep the qnalily of the wool up to Its present 
standard, and at tbe same time Increase the weight 
of fiecce. Hy object In this oommnnlcallon is t« obtain 
Information through yovr columns, where tber« are any 
of those fine merinos, inch S3 wet« common before tbe 
Introduction of the Saxony sheep, which cut beavj 
fleeces with but lillle wsste. 

Those French merinOs lately imported by S. W. Jxw- 
m and others, would probably be a proBtable kind oT 
sheep, and ftom samples of wool now belbte me, fVom 
Mr. Jewett's flock, I am Inclined to think Utera wD bt 
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ChitKM Snine, the properly or JgHn DEtAriELo, Oik' 
Undi, nnr GeneTa, N. T., presenled rorexbibU[on only, 
at tli« ghow of the Neir-York Slate Agricultural Socie- 
ty or 1B61. Tbere arc sercral disllilct virietles of awlne 
In China, some of which have a remarkable tendency to 
tktten, and hare been tbc source of the principal im- 



provemcnt which baa been made ia tb« aborigioal docks 
of Great Britain, from whence moit of onr stock baa 
been derlred. The Chteese aninB are fi-cquently Ter; 
prolific, prodncli^ fratn twelvd to flReen pigs at a litter. 
One of those hereirlth delineated, wu snekUng tblrteeo 
pigs at tlie time of the show. 



IMS waste in it than In the others noticed above ; yet the 
qoalKy of the wool ts fir in(brior to our best wool in this 
country ; and the cost of these iheep will prevent men 
of ordhiar; means from profiting by tliem, alihongh I 
donbt not but It will prove a profitable speculation to 
those en^rprEsiag gentlemen who are interested In It. 
Hany who hare not yet changed from light Seece to 
heary, tell me they will do so next year, hut nioat are 
4edrous of obt^nlng a Akt variety than those noticed 
In this article. 

Any peraon owning a flock of pnre mcrinoes, with 
buvy fleeces, with but little waste In the fleece, and 
who would a«ll at a price which men with commoo 
BMana could afford to pay, would do well to give notice 
of the same in the Cultivator, staling the average weight 
of tbctr wool tbr some three or foar years past , and also 
tbe prka obtained for it the same lengllWtime; the 
time of year when sold, and if possible, the amount of 
' waste In cleansing. Could sheep of this description be 
obtained, to cross with onr grade Saxons, we might yet 
hope to preserve a remnant of onr fine sheep n^im de- 
■trnetlon. W. U-C. Will Hitron, S. Y. Dec. 16, '51, 

bddlblo Ink tot KaiklBg Labals for TnM, Ac 

Eds. CnLTiTAToa — I am so mnch pleased with sq ar- 
ticle of Ink for writing on zinc, made by Mr. Eihet 
B. Kellet, No. 28B North Second street, Philadelphia, 
tliat I am induced to inform yoD of it, that you may 
publish it for the benefit of yonr readen. 

It is a black ink, write* beantifally on sine, and will 
bear exporare to the veatber far many yean. It can 
be obtained of Mr. Kelley for tl.OO per pint. 

I know of no method of labelling trees so economical 
*a to cut small cards of linc, mark them with this ink, 
and attach them to the trees tiy a loop of copper wire, 
Jon WiLKiwsaR. Mmatt Jiry Jgnnitural Intlitntt, 
Ofmantotra, P«., Dtt. 6, I8&1. 



Stock for tlM DaiiT- 
Considering the importance of the dairy in this coun- 
try, it Is a matter of surprise thas so little attention la 
paid to the character of the stock devoted to this object. 
According to tbe statJatical returns of Mew-Tork tbr the 
year 1846, the whole number of milch oows in the slate, 
wM 99!l,490. The total prodnce' of butter Is stated at 
79,601,738} pounds, and the total produce of cheese, 
36,744,970 ponnds — equal to 79} pounds of butter and 
36 ponnds of cheese to each cow. The greatest quantity 
of butler, returned from any one county, where no cbeeae 
was mentioned, was HO pounds, IVom Kings. Thegreat- 
est quantity of cheese per eow, returned from any one 
eonnty, was 226 {Cunds, IVom Herkhner; but it is pro> 
bable that some butler was produced fKim the same 
cows, in addition to tbe cheese. From tbe township of 
Fairfield, HCTklmcr county, 860 ponnds of chepse were 
returned per cow. The dairy prodnce of cotrs, in quan- 
tity and quality, depends on their natural constitutions, 
and tbe treatment given them in reference to food and 
other requisites. Both these points should receive from 
dairymen tbe strictest attention, If they eipect to re- 
ceive tbe greatest profit. Every fiirmer may know that 
there is a great difleretKe In the constitutional properties 
of animals. Some, fWnu an inherent principle in their or- 
gasiialion, can prodnce from a given amount of food a 
greater amonnt of fiesh, or fkt, than othen; some yield 
a greater quantity of mOk or bntter, nnder tbe same 
circnmstances. It may have been noticed that these 
constitationa] traits are, to a certain extent, hereditary, 
and that fltmllies or breeds are characterised by peculiar 
propensities, whkA greatly effect their value fbr special 



Tbe diS^nce In tbeamonnt of butler yielded by i 
in the same dairy and sBttfacted to (be 
in every respect, often anonntt to 100 
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giving not more than four or five pounds per week, and 
otbera ten to tweWe. In moit dairies, it is reasonable to 
believe that, if all the eows were etiual in quality to the 
best in the herd , the quantity of butter would be increased 
at least one-third. But suppose attention to the breed, 
or constitutional qualities of cows, should result in an 
increase of only one pound per wocIl for each cow in the 
state, for six months of the year,— it would give a yearly 
increase of 26,986,740 pounds, which at only twelve and 
a-haif cents per pound, would give the hnmcnae annual 
return of $3,248.882 1. When it is considered that this 
is but for one state alone, some idea may be had of the 
rast benefits which would result to the whole country, 
from an iroproTement that might readily be attained in 

milch cows. 

The systematic breedii^ of cattle with reference to the 
dairy, or with that ^& primary object, has scarcely been 
attempted in this country, until within a late period, and 
indeed has not been extensively practiced in Great Bri- 
tain, — the great aim of the most eminent breeders hav- 
ing generally been the development of the lUtteuing prin- 
ciple, beef being in England an object of more conse- 
quence than butter and cheese. It is, however, gratify, 
ing to see that the establishment of breeds for the dairy 
is now beginning to be regarded as essential to the pro- 
gressive improvement of farm husbandry, and it cannot 
be doubted that the proper application of the laws of 
animal economy, will be attended with as great success 
in this department, as has been realised in breeding for 

other purposes. 

«•* 

A Fann in Western N«w-Tork. 

Xns. CuLTiTAT0K*-I sm induced to give you a dc- 
scription of a 600 acre fttrm, Utely purchased by Hon. 
Allkk ATEauLT of Geneseo. It is situated near Mount 
Morris; one half upland, gravelly and sandy soil, the 
other half flats divided about equally by the Genesee 
Valley canal. When Mr. A. first came into possession 
of the first part of this farm, 100 acres, it was very 
much impoverished by constant croppiug^-Hreceiving but 
a very illiberal share of manure. Since that, he has 
purchased 200 more adjoining. It is astonishing to see 
the contrast, the road only dividing the two purchases. 
The former has been occupied by Mr. A. four years, 
the other he purchased this q;>ring with the crops. On 
one side the surface is covered with beautiful waving 
crops, the other with the most pernicious weeds and 
miserably light crops. Mr. A. intends to make this a 
valuable fiirm by a proper mode of cultivation. He has 
numerous never-failing springs on the elevated land, 
which supply his fields below and his barn-yards and 
atables, with a constant stream of water, both winter and 
summer. Many of bis fields are supplied wiUi spring 
water by a penstock in the corner of a field, for the use 
of two or more lots. A small peg is taken from either 
side of it to suit the convenience of each. 

He has built a large barn, to which is attached a stable 
for fottening cattle, a stall being provided for each ani* 
mal, with a gate to enclose him. Here he lies loose on 
a thick bed of straw, which absorbs all the urine; he 
sleeps at his ease, and gets fat at his leisure, being well 
snpplied with well cured '' «ar/y cut hay,'' and an eco- 



nomical portion of Indian meal. Indisn com can be 
grown on the flats In abundance. Mr. A.'s stock of cai- 
tle are promising; some Herefords, Short-horns, and 
grades; sheep a cross with the Leicester and Cotawold. 
He has a white breed of pigs, of wbidi he keeps aboal 
75 in number, which I should say were Merably good, 
but not equal to the Berkshire or Leicester for proit. 
A number of sows with their p^ are lyhig hi a clover 
field adjoining thehouse,hi which there is a small pen mnds 
for the young ones to get in, and they are there fed whli 
6om in the absence of their motben. These are de^ 
tined for the Brighton market, when velghinf about df 
to 75 lbs. each, where they meet a ready sale at remnneim 
ting prices. 

Mr. John AyranU, a nephew of Mr. A.'s, has the 
mansgement of this (krm, and arery enterprising jimag 
man he is. I think he is on his way to become one of 
the few good and ihoroygh farmers. He possesses good 
judgment in cattle and tillage; and his system of neat- 
ness and economy will in a short time rank Us farm 
amongst the best. He is growing roots of various kioda 
to test the value of each, and intends by careful obser- 
vation to prove the feeding quality of each variety. The 
noted Skirving Swede turnep is amongst the number in 
this experiment. I have alwsys placed a high value on 
this root, and if Mr. A. is successful in growing them, 
it will aflbrd a sample for the public to Judge from. It 
is my impression that more beef and mutton can ba 
made per acre from this bulb than any other root. 

Mr. A. has a large cellar under his bam, capable of 
storing a great quantity. A door opens into hia fbediqg 
room very conveniently for the herdsman. Every ani- 
mal on the premises is kept in the highest condition, bat 
economy in the management of food is strictly adhered 
to. There is a smsll '' American Cottsge" near to the 
barn, of which Mr. Ayrault was his own architect. It 
is sheltered by a hfll of picturesque shape, adorned by 
the forest above it. This is improved by the woodman^ 
axe and spade, under the guidance of Mr. A. 's good 
taste. A winding carrisge road leads through the wood, 
and when yon reach the summit of the hill itconasands 
a view which for beauty cannot be excelled in this eonn* 
try. The m^s lingered long on this spot, and H was 
a favorite resort for them, acircninitance whh>h is pretty 
good proof of fertility. 

We had quite a spirited plowing match at Geneseo a 

few weeks since, on the tkrm of Mr. North. The Aur- 

rows were straight, deep, and well turned, but I oannot 

reconcile myself to say they were sufllciently narrow to 

be called ^^ scientific," I am tu\\j convinced that a 

narrow furrow is very important on sod ground, more 

especially when Indisn corn or other grain is put in with 

only one plowing. I am inclined to believe that clover 

sod plowed narrowly once, in August, is as good fbr a 

crop of wheat, as summer fsllow. The thistles and 

other weeds must be kept down. Wn. H. Sothav. 

»e* 

GnEBVwoon CKHmnT. — This celebrated cemetery, 
near New- York city, which taken altogether, is regard- 
ed as unsurpassed by anything of the kind in the world, 
has wc are informed, employ^ of late about three hun- 
dred persons constantly in the preservation and improve 
ment of the grounds ; which will give some idea of tMr 
extent and keeping. 
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Flam ahoaUl PulYwiM th^ 8oiL 



The pulverisfttioD of tbe soil— or especially tenacious 
■oflp-^ of great importance to tlie deTelopment of its 
capabilities for the snpport of a crop. Hence in plow- 
log, it becomes a matter of the highest conseqpenoc 
to obtain the implement which will most perfectly effect 
this object. In the trial of plows by the New- York 
State AgricQltaral Society, io 1850, tbis was regarded 
as one of tlie most essential points, for -'stiff soil,'' and 
we are glad to see that it is receiving mnch attention in 
England. Mr. PaTEa Love, an English (hrroer of con- 
siderable distinction, has written a letter to the Mark- 
Lane Express* in which he nutkes some ezceitent re- 
marks on the action of plows in reference to the pur- 
pose alluded to. He says: 

" If it be tbe fact that the primary object of cnltiva- 
tion for tbe production of the various agricultural crops, 
la a well pulverised soil and porous subsoil, then the 
farmers ought to draw out the ingenuity of our agricul- 
tural mechanics, by giving prizes for those plows that 
will invert without smoothing and smearing the under 
strata, and most effectually pulverize the greatest quan- 
tity of land a given depth with the least amount of pow- 
er, instead, as the present practice is by all our agricul- 
tural societies, awarding prizes to those plows that cut 
out a furrow with all three of its cut sides well .smoothed 
and smeared up, and turned over in as unbroken a state 
as possible, so that it will shine from one end tu the other, 
like a well moulded piece of conci*ete, and the lx>ttom 
of the furrow well polished over by tbe friction of a 
broad soled landside and wrest, thus rendering the un- 
der strata almost impervious to either air or water. 

'^ If we could have a plow so made that it would, 
in the act of inverting the furrow-slice, break it into 
pieces, and pass over the bottom of the furrow without 
the friction of any smooth surface of iron or other ma- 
terial being drawn over, closing up all the pores and 
fissures in the under strata, I think there is little doubt 
but such a plow's cultivation would approach (when per- 
formed at equal depths) furk cultivation. 

" There are a great many of the best farmers who are 
of opinion that it is a great advantage to have the fur- 
rows turned as completely over as possible. But the 
great evil is that when the plow is set .to turn the furrow 
so, the solid furrows require so much harrowing to pre- 
pare the land for the dibble or the drill ; but such would 
not be the case if we Iiad plows that in the act of turn- 
ing over the furrow would well crack, rent, and break 
it, and completely invert it, and cut it up from the un- 
der strata without smoothing the bottom of the fur- 
row, closing all the pores and Assures thereof." 

»«« 

OolUvatton by Staam. 

An interesUng article was published in The Cultivator, 
deem the Ag. Gasette, on the proper mode of applying 
steam to the purposes of tillage. The author of that ar- 
ticle has written several others on the same subject, which 
have appeared in the journal before mentioned, one of 
which contains the following ideal description of the ma- 
chine which he supposes is destined to take the place of 
tbe common plow: 

" Before you depart this life, you will see one more 
wonder moving upon the fac^ of the earth, something 
of this form and fashion — to wit: A complete locomotive 
engine on four wheels, with tires 10 inches broad, and 
slightly corrugated cross-wise on the face, the fore wheels 
turning on a transome, the hind ones fixed ; behind them 
(suspended) a transrersed, cylindrical shaft, three feet 
in diameter, from six to eight feet long, reminding yon 
of a croes-breed between a clod-crusher and hay-tiding 
machine, armed with case-hardened steel tine-points, in 
shape like a dog's elaw^ each tine-point alternat^y long 



and short, so that the side-lap of each claw may cover 
the work of the other, and no interval or ridge be left 
unrent: the extremities of the cylinder just covering the 
wheel tracks. This formidable looking cylinder of claws, 
you will see raised or depressed at pleasure by the en- 
gine driver, and adjusted to slow or rapid revolutions, 
not worked by clog* wheels, but by one of the new me- 
talic bands, geared from the drum of the engine. That 
is the ' Cultivator.' A platform from the engine extends 
over it, ending in a sort of movable tail-board, which 
may be raised or depressed at pleasure, to regulate tbe 
settlement of the soil which scatters from it. The revo- 
lution of the cylinder is not against but with that of the 
wheels, not dragging or retarding, but helping the ad- 
vance of the whole machine, which is moved slowly for- 
ward (about half-a-mile an hour) by a detached foroe 
of about two horse-i)ower, from the same engine." 



-»♦*- 



Farmers' Familiea. 



Major Patbick, in his address before the Jefferson 
county (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, gav# the follow- 
ing advice in reference to the improvement of farmers' 
families. Speaking of the practice, which prevails Sii 
some families, of keeping a portion of the dwelling al- 
most wholly closed, he said- 
First: let the front part of that house be thrown open, 
and the most convenient, agreeable and pleasant room in 
it be selected as the family room. Let its doors be ever 
open ; and when the work of tlie kitchen is completed, 
let mother and daughters be found there with their ap> 
propriate work. Let it be the room where the family 
altar is erected, on which the father offers the morning 
and the evening sacrifice. Let it be consecrated to neat- 
ness, and purity, and truth. Let no hat ever be seen in 
that room on the head of its owner ; let no coatius indi- 
vidual be jiermitted to enter it. If father's head is bald 
(and some there are in tliat predicament,) his daughter 
will be proud to see his temples covered by the neat and 
graceful silken cap that her own hands have fashioned 
for him. If the coat be wears by day is too heavy for 
the evening, calicoes are cheap, and so is cotton wadding. 
A few shillings placed in that daughter's hand ensure him 
the most comfortable wrapper in tbe world ; and if hia 
boots are hard, and the nails cut mother's carpet, a bushel 
of wheat once in three years will keep him in slippers of 
tlie easiest kind. Let that table which has always i^tood 
under the looking-glass, against the va//, be wheeled 
into the room, its leaves raised, and plenty of useful (not 
ornamental) bqoks and perioaicals be laid upon it. When 
evening comes, oring on the lights — and plenty of them 
— for sons and daughters all who can — will be most 
willing students. They will read, they will learn, they 
will discuss the -subjects of their studies with each other; 
and parents will oilen be quite as much instructed aa 
their children. Tbe well-conducted agricultural jour- 
nals of our day throw a flood of light upon the seiemeg 
and practice of agriculture ; while such a work as Down- 
ing's Landscape Gardening, laid one year upon that cen- 
tre table, will show its effects to every passer-by, for with 
books and studies like these a purer taste is bom and 
grows most vigorously. 



■^•♦•- 



Tb Destroy Oalamns or Sweet Flag. 

Eds. Cultivator— In reply to your correspondent 
who inquires as to the best mode to destroy ** Calamus 
or sweet flag," I would say that I succeeded in destroy- 
ing a strong growth of it, by repeated plowings and bar- 
rowings for two successive seasons. It is necessary how- 
ever, to drain the land on which it grow^s thoroughly 
first. TViLKiKSOK. Mount Mry Jgriculturallnsiittdef 

Oermantown. Pa.y Nov. 1, 1861. 

♦ ■ 
No man has ever regretted that he was rhrtuous and 
honest i%his youth, and kept aloof from idleness. 
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Ziif htnlng Rods— Protflotioa of Banu, Ao. 

Eds. Cultitatos — ^The common opinion te, tbat a 
lightning rod attached to a barn or other building, is in- 
tended to receive the shaft of lightning alter it has left 
the clond, and conduct it harmlessly to the ground. This 
it may do sometimes, but I am clearly of the opinion 
that this is the smallest service that it renders. I pro- 
pose in this paper, to enter into the subject at large, 
and to examine it thoroughly, with a view to its more 
clear elucidation, for the benefit of (armers and others. 
The cause of a thunder storm, is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the electricity of the earth and the at- 
mosphere. Thus, if a cloud be more highly charged with 
electricity than the earth beneath it, there ia a disturbance 
of the equilibrium, the cloud becomes positively and the 
earth negatively charged, in relation to each other, and 
an explosion^r discharge from the cloud to the earth will 
necessarily take place, unless some medium be provided 
for conducting the excess of the fluid from the cloud to 
the earth. A damp atmosphere between the cloud and 
the earth, connecting them, will accomplish this. And 
in all cases of this disturbance, there roust necessarily be 
a stratum of very dry atmosphere between the cloud and 
the earth. Let us suppose a storm approaching. A 
heavy black cloud approaches rapidly from the north- 
west. It is highly charged with electricity. Everybody 
expects a thunder storm. Now, the question is, how can 
this threatening storm be prevented? I believe it can be 
in all cases. The prime conductor of a powerful elect ri- 
cat machine, represents an over charged cloud. A pow- 
erfully charged Leyden jar, represents the same. Now, 
when either of these are fully charged, if you hold with 
your fingers the point of a needle towards them, you will 
gradually ,and insensibly ,discharge them. If you are smok- 
ing a segar, and approach the bnming end of it near the 
Jar of the conductor, you will effectually discliarge them 
through your own body, unfelt. Whereas, if you ap- 
proach either with a blunt object, say the knuckle of the 
flnger, you will in the case of the conductor, receive a 
aharp spark— a miniature streak of lightning ; in the case 
of the Leyden jar, a violent shock. On this principle 1 
have taught many a little girl to play tricks with the pow- 
erful electrical machines at the museums. I direct them 
to hold a needle, or even a pin, between the knuckles of 
the fingers, the point only projecting to s level with the 
apex of the knuckles, so that it will not be seen : and as 
the operator turns his crank to get up a charge, hold the 
knuckles within an inch or two of the prime conductor. 
If she do this, in vain shall the operator strive and labor 
to get np a charge. If she allows him to get the conduc- 
tor fully charged, and then hold her knuckles, with the 
pin between them, to the prime conductor, say within an 
inch, it will be immediately discharged — and the operator 
is struck with wonderment, being unable to account for 
the failure of his experiments. So, also, shut the fingers 
of the hand closely, and let the knucklos represent a row 
of houses. Place a sharp pointed pin or needle between 
the two middle knuckles, the point not higher than the 
knuckles. Now hold the knuckles towards the prime con- 
ductor, approaching ever so closely, and there will be no 
spark seen, however vigorously the machine may be work- 
ed ; but, without withdrawing the knuckles, merely relax 
them so as to drop the pin. and instantly the knuckles 
will be struck by the spark.' Tou may use the pin in any 
way you please, and you cannot attract to ii a tpark ; 
but you can discharge the prime conductor of the Ley- 
den jar of all its excess of electricity, as before described. 
In these cases the excess of electricity passes over the 
point of the pin, and the body of the person l^lding it, 
ooioenaod unfelt. When these experiments are |»erform- 



ed in a very dark place, the poiat oC Ihepin b sees to be 
very luminous while the coodifctor is being diadkarged. 

Vow, what b expected to be elucidated by these expe- 
rimenU in relatk» to the saljecfc of Ugteoiiig roda. it 
this:— The great prime olnect of a ligktoii^ rod, is to 
form a medium through which the equilibriam of the 
electrical sUte of the earth and air may be re-eatablbfaed. 
or its disturbance prevented. Snppoae a dovd to be ap^ 
proachii^, heavily charged with electricity , directly over 
a bam filled with the iVesh harvest. If that ham ta» pro- 
vided with a guod lightning rod, it may by cbanoe be pro. 
tected by the rod receiving the shaft as it deaoeiida. But 
*suppo9e several good lightning rods were erected at a 
distance to windward of the barn, they would efibctttJly 
discharge the cloud of its electricity before it reached tfae 
bam. And here iiermit me to remark, that I believe a 
lightning rod affords more protectk>n to some neighbor^ 
buildings to the leward of it, than it does to that oa 
which it is situated. According to my ideaa of the laws 
of electricity, the proper protection of farm bnQdings 
should consist in the erection of lightning rods on several 
very high trees, or other elevated objc«ta at a dfataooe 
of at least a quarter of a mile from the bundinga, in such 
directions from them as such storms usually come from, 
say, north, north- west, west, south-west, south and south- 
east. I would also erect lightning rods on all the boildlngs, 
for special protect ion . I f a dosen lightnuiff rods were thas 
erected on a farm, and properly adtustcd, I do not see 
how it would be possible for the buildings on the &m, or 
anything else, to be struck with lightning. 

The reason why so many bams are strack by li g ht iii iig 
every summer , is very obvious. We rarely hear of an empty 
barn being stmck. Bams filled with the (Veshly gather- 
ed harvest, are the usual victims. The reason is, there 
is a large column of vapor passing upward IVom the bam, 
and presenting to the over-char^sd clond a large Munt 
point of attraction. Tliis column reaches an altitude 
much higher than any lightning rod can do. It is a very 
powerful attract or of electricity. (This noay also be il- 
lustrated by holding the mouth within a couple of indiea 
of the prime conductor of an electrical machine, and 
breathing upon the conductor, which will hnmediately 
discharge it, insensibly to the operator.) Hence, as the 
cloud arrives over the bam, with its load of electridtj, 
the column of vapor being the nearest object of attrac- 
tion, causes an explosion . or streaks of lightning. If this 
column could have been prepared with a sharp metallic 
point, it would have disclurged the cloud without an ex- 
plosion. In this connection it becomes important to ob> 
serve that the grain and hay should be made as dry as 
possible before it is placed in the bam or large stacks. 
If it were perfectly dry, the bam would be in no more 
danger from lightning than any other building. 

The above theory applies with equal force to all cities 
and villages. It is believed that one hutidred lightning 
rods properly arranged, (and of this we will speak pre- 
sently,) would effectually protect the whole city of New- 
York against lightning. Suppose such should be erected 
on Long- Island, on the heigts of Brooklyn, of Hoboken, 
on all elevated places aronnt) the northern suburbs At suit- 
able distances and throughout the city, especially upon all 
high buildings .steeples. towers, See. ? If such were done I do 
not see how it is possible for any house in that city, or 
anything else to be stmck by •lightning, because every 
cloud, from whatever quarter it might approach, would 
be effectually deprived of all superabundant electricity be- 
fore it could reach the city. These rods would not only 
form mediums for equalizing the electricity in the case 
of overcharged clouds, when the earth is In the condi- 
tion of a negative to the positive cloud, but in the re- 
verse condition, when the earth is positive and the at- 
mosphere or clond, negative. They would form conduc- 
tors equally as well one way as the other. I know of 
no outlay that a city or village could make, that would be 
more judicious thaathis; and the farmer, certainly, can- 
not safely dispense with it. But the poeition of the rods 
is not the only point of importance. The manner of 
their arrangement is essentially tht |K>int of greatest mo- 
ment, and we will now proceed to discuss that. 

A lightning rod, — its material and manner of construe* 
tion or erection, ia the simplest thing in nature or me^ 
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dumfcsi. Let m develop the principle upon which it acts. 
The eerth is a large body^ always charged with electrici- 
ty. Some have called it a generating battery. The at- 
mospere, and its vapors or clouds, is also a large body of 
natter always charged with electricity. But, owing to 
their different densities and compositions, these two bo* 
dies are always in different states of electrical condition « 
Sometimes the earth is more highly charged than the at- 
mosphere ; but this is rare. Very often the atmosphere 
is mov highly charged than the earth. Whenever either 
of th^ relations exists, there must necessarily be anon- 
conducting medium between the earth and the atmos- 
phere, or at least between the clouds and the earth, in 
the form of a stratum of nearly perfect anhydrous or 
dry atmosphere. Now, to equalise the electricity of the 
earth and the atmosphere, we have only to form a medi- 
um, through or over wbidi the surplus electricity of the 
one may peas to the other. Doctor Franklin discovered 
how this mi^ht be effected. He raised a simple 
kite, armed with metalic points, and fastened to the earth 
by a wire. This brought the lightning from the clouds. 
This disarmed the clouds of their lightning. The metal 
of the kite attracted the electricity of the cloud, Uie 
sharp p«)ints divided its current, so that it passed down 
the wire harmlessly. This was the first lightning rod, 
and illustrates the principle upon which it acts, vis: a 
continuous metalie medium from the earth to the cloud, 
or near it. Mow, a perfect lightning rod must, therefore, 
be connected with the earth perfectly, and ascend as near 
as may be to the cloud , with aperfeetly tharp point, A 
perfect connection with the earth can be effected by sink- 
ing the lower end of the rod to a depth that will ensure 
perfect and perpetual moisture. In some situations ten 
or fifteen feet deep will be required, in others four or five 
will be sufficient, owing to the different constituents of 
the earth at the place. It would never be safe to allow 
the lower end of a rod to rest in a sand bed ; that must 
be passed through^ though an hundred feet were pene- 
trated. When a situation of permanent and perpetual 
moisture is obtained, that is the depth to sink the lower 
end. And even then, a few feet square of copper dieet- 
ing should be soldered to the end of the rod. Some re- 
quire a deposite of pulverised charcoal to be placed at 
the bottom, in which the end of the rod is to rest. I 
would recommend, if charcoal be used at all, whidi I do 
not consider necessary, that it be mixed intinoately with 
the earth at the bottom. It will serve to retain moisture 
in very dry seasons. The rod must be a single continu- 
ous rod, of round iron, three-eights to half an inch dia- 
meter. It must be so long that it will reach from its 
deep insertion in the earth to the highest point above the 
house at which it can be sustained. It should be carried 
up within six inches, not less than four Inches, of the 
house, and must be supported by some non-conducting 
substance in the course of its ascent, such as horn or 
glass. It should not be placed near naiUi or spikes, that 
18, no nails or spikes should be in the house directly be- 
hind the rod. Its upper end must be brought to a per* 
ftctly eharp point. This is of the utmost importance, 
because the siiarper the point the more easily will the 
fluid be divided by it. In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that it is the division of the current by the sharp 
point that prevents the shock ; and that it is the presen- 
tation of an obtuse or blunt surface that produces it. 
Bear in mind, also, that it is the interruption of the cur- 
rent in all cases of electricity, that causes shocks. The 
sharp point avoids this, and hence, as has been shown in 
pievious remarks, the heaviest charged Leyden jar, may 
be discharged by an infant with the point of a pin. And 
the sharper the point, the more perfect will be the dis- 
charge insensibly. To ensure this the point diould be 
eomposed of p/attnvm, on which metal the atmosphere 
has no effect. A cap of thin sheet platinum an inch or 
two long, drawn to a pojnt, and soldered upon the iron 
rod, is sufficient. 

The old fashioned method of connecting several rods 
by a kind of hook and eye connection, is all wrong. 
Rust may and certainly will Interfere to break the con- 
neetioD,— for it must be borne in mind that the oxyde 
of any metal (nut,) is a non-conductor of etociricity. 



The whole rod must be made of one continuous rod of 
iron. This may be effected by perfectly welding the 
several pieces together, tUl you have the length required. 
In its connections for support to the house nothing but 
perfect non-conducting materials should housed. Ckmps 
of wood with a section of horn or a ring of glass for the 
rod to pass through, are good contrivances. The higher 
the point of the rod is elevated above the highest part 
of the house, the more protection will be afforded. From 
casual shafts of lightning it is calculated that an eleva- 
tion of the point, four feet above the hifj^est part of the 
house, will protect the house to the distance of eight feet 
each way, and that an elevation of eight feet will protect 
it to a distance of sixteen feet each wav. The rule should 
be however to elevate the point of the rod as high as it 
can be supported against the wind, for the higher it is 
the more protection it will afford. Let me once more 
caution a^nst Jointed rods and placing the rod opposita 
nails or spikes or any metalio substance, as these may 
attract the current from the rod. I would also caution 
against branch rods; that is, several rods above leading 
to a single rod below ; and also against horizontal rods, 
running a distance along the roof or top of a house or 
tower, to the perpendicular stem ^its nature is to da> 
scend to the earth, and the horizontal rod affords an un- 
natural medium ,* they may pass over a naQ or spike 
which would be very likely to attract the current and 
discharge it in the house. The rod may be painted black 
or left without paint at the option of the builder. It 
makes no difference. 

A word as to the nature of electricity. Many if not 
most people suppose that light niiw \Bflre, of course that 
it is hot. This is not so ; it is cold, or of the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. But it is matter, com- 
monlv called a fluid, and by its rapid pas^^ge through 
the air produces the appearance of are in the atmosphere j 
by its friction, and In passing over wood or metal, ignites 
the one and melts or fuses the other by its friction 
merely. Franklin did not draw fire from heaven, as he 
is generally credited with having done, but he drew down 
a current of electricity, in a cool state, and did it so 
coolly that he did not even bum his fingers with it. How 
often do we see a green tree that has been struck by 
lightning^ one side of it exhibiting the track of the fluid 
shivered into splinters. A dry tree is often set on Are 
by the friction. A bam is also set on flre by the ft'io- 
tion ; and nails and other metalic substances are ftised ; 
but stiU the fluid itself is cold. 6. B. Smith. Balii 
more, Dec. 1851. 
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Dairy Bntineas on tha Waitam Praiiiat. 

Ens. CuLTivAToa — Whilst canvassing the fertile 
plains of Illinois and Iowa, in the pursuit of agricultural 
information, no branch of ftrming received greater at- 
tention tl^n the management of the dairy. Some very 
unexpected developments were strongly presented to no- 
tiee, all of which were hi^Iy fkvorable to the profitable 
proeecntion of the dairy business on the prairies ; and (br 
the benefit of the patrons of the Cultivator, a plain prac- 
tical digest of the subject will be prepared for this and 
future numbers, in the hope that it will be the means of 
attracting public attention to a great Interest, which has 
been comparatively overlooked by those who patronise 
the agricultural literature of the Union. 

In the principal cheese districts of New- York and Ohio, 
the value of fVeehold property has been for the last fif- 
teen years, gradually on the increase, until it has at last 
reached a point beyond which it cannot advance unless 
the products of the dairy obtain a corresponding Increas* 
ed value ; which result will scarcely happen so long as an 
abundance of cheap and fertile western lands are in tha 
market. The value of land adspted for the dairy bust- 
ness, on the upper brandies of the Mohawk, may be ra- 
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ted at »40 per acre ; In Western New-TorkX |25 to«S5, 
Udontbe Weitt^mlleMrTe, Ob[o,>t $20|>cracre. The 
vbolenlu value of cliet'K conip&rcs very nearly in valtie 
at thoK KTeral points, vith the difference Sa the Tmlne 
«r the land, wlilcli la nccajinned mainly Trom the diffe. 
rence in fire ciualily of the article, and not through loail 
inilueai^Fi or demand. The beat cheeao io the Union i> 
manufactured In Herkimer and the adjulnlng c<iun(les; 
that which rales ne.'il in quality Is prwluced in Wcstfrti 
New- York, borderios thuaa streams that How Inlo Lake 
Erie; and the mit Ea manufactured in the north-(«Mem 
cmulles or Ohio. Celebrated brands In the two latter 
dairy regions, will favorably com|>are with the Quest spe- 
eUneni produced in Herkimer; but in the main, the po- 
■itlon hpre taken In regard to the relative comparative 
quality of the pnidiicts of Ibosn dialricts, hold strictly 
good. We ha\-eoa roroicr occasions taken much paioslo 
iDvestigate tite cauati which produced the vast difference 
hi quality of cheese and butter, indiffiTent dislrictei and 
although soil, character of herhage, and water for slock 
hare much to do in the prnducliun oTagoiid or bad qua- 
lity of dairy produce, yet the managenicnt of the busi- 
ness itself, in nine cases out of ten, stamps upon the cha- 
ncier of the article, either 111 bad or good qualities. 

So far as the natural sdaptatiou of the western proi- 
riea are concerned, it I* safe to conclude that a superior 
article of cbMve and bntter could be produced, which 
would In every partitular compare witli the most celebra- 
ted dairy produola of the Union. Occasional Instances 
may be met with In travelling through Illinois aitd Iowa, 
where the articles of butter and cbecsc arc decidedly su- 
perior in quality, but these are c^ccptioQS to the goneral 
rule, and indeed, it rarely luip|>eiw ttiat a Iravdier can 
meet with a sample of either at the public hotels ai>d 
boarding bouses, that would pass inspection in any of llie 
leading markets in tlie country. It is idle to expect that 
the prcsimt population of the west will do much towards 
establishing a high character for the dairy; and to our 
mind, the best cluince to eflbcl that olijecl, would bo to 
fairly bring the claims of tho country, for the business, 
before the attention of eastern dairymen. Much pains 
will be taken to cfTKcl (hat Aijcct In future numbers of 
the CuLTLVAToa, so Ibot tho rcadera may correctly judge 
of the adaptation of a prairie country for Ihc profltable 
prosecution of the dniry buaneaa. 

There are ptany features oonneclcd with tliis ImportMit 
subject, tlinC should be known by all who may bare any 
desire to transfer their operation* from high priced lands 
to those of a nrauinal value, and without fully eolorgiog 
upon tho details at Ibis time, a aynopsis merely, will be 
^ven,andan early opportunity will be embraced for tb« 
more full develupment of the matteT. 

Prairie gross will produce as good a quality of milk 
and cream, as the cultivated graasca, Ibongh not quiteso 
abundant. Cows are exceedingly partial to It, so much 
•o that they prefer it to all other description of pastur- 
age, and for at least four months in the year it is quite as 
reliable as either timothy or clover. Co\vs, as well as 
allatlm description of horned cattle, and horses, may 
be tolerably well wlntBred on prairie bay, at a merely 
nomtsklcost; bnt it isobrlons that tho main cause of the 
if milk Id summer, may be attributed to the 



olmoil eiclDdre me of this di 

render, and the abaeDce of eflcnlcnt food ; Mid not l« ik 

dtQdency of nutritive properties in pnirie gran fur ram- 
mer poslurafc- Suunur iBogea for eatUe, tat a voy 
hM^ period to oome, will be so abundant, tbat tht MoA 
will not have to travel to an toconvenient distaocc fro* 
the farm buildings, if they t>e Judiciouily located. At t^ 
liead of all the streams, both in IIIJDob aod lowm, ibe 
prairie and timbered hind are about equally dMritmted. 
and ueilher, in tbose regions arc found iii Urge U>di£i 
lying contiguously together. The country at tboae poBli 
prcwnts 3 hcaatLful and undulating appearance, ao eqcal- 
iy diverged in hill sod vale, with au abandaDce U 
never buliog qiriDgs, and comparatively d 
waste lands, that at no distant day it most 1 
occupied by an Induatriuus and intelligent d 
eastern bnnera, who will introduce oot only a ■ 
system of dairying, but will alio engraft apoa ac ^ tn 
agriculture the most approved systems of managft&nn 
included nilhin the eutire scope of a mixed system </ 
husbandry. The price of butter aad cheese ia full; M 
per cent higher in tbe western markets than in the e** 
tern, and can be produced at od« half the coat. Willi 
these, and other powerful reaaona, we shall at bodw fo- 
tui« occasion bring this important subject mofe proni- 
ncntly before the American public. 



Th* Oan^Uan or Wild Oooaa. 

This interesting bird, though easily domcalicaled to 

such a degree that It will breed In its captive state, yet 

always, or at leaot jor many generations, posa rs e f » some- 

tbb^ of the migratiiv IniUMt iaberent In tbe specka. 



They are freqnently restless, and disposed to fly at (hose 
seaaous when the wild geese make their setnl-anDnal 
journeys. They call to their brethren which happen to 
pats within sight or hearing; and If the tame ones are 
dimblcd from Bight, (as is done by ampntaliug one wizf 
at tbe outer joint.) the wild ones not unrreqnently alight 
to reconnoitre. If a wild flock is bewildered by having 
loiLt their leader, as Is sometimes the esse, tbey hare 
been known to be so attracted b.v domesticated ones of 
Ihc same species, that they have been eofily shot, or 
even taken alive. Col. jAQrsi, who keeps this bird in 
his collection, ncsr Boston, atales that flocks of wild 
geese have several titues alighted near his ponllry-yard, 
and although near a highway which Is constantly Iro- 
vuled, Ihey have somcllmet remained for a whole day, 
no moIeitaltoD of them being permitted. 
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UaX oi Ymdmtim ci ApplM. 

Information is asked by a correspondent relative to 
the best varieties of the apple for an orchard. Those 
meet highly esteemed throughout the country, so far as 
tried, are the following: — For summer /rtttt— Early 
Harvest, Red Astrachan, Sine Qua Non, Sops of Wine, 
Bononi, Summer Sweet Paradise, American Summer 
Fearmain, Sweet Boq{^, and, when highly or richly cul- 
tivated, Williams' Favorite. Jlutumn fruit — Autumn 
Strawberry, Gravenstein, Porter, LowcU, Dyer,Famense, 
fiubbardston Nonesuch, Rambo, Belmont, and Fall 
Pippin, the four last keeping at the north through alaige 
part of winter. Winter varietieB^-Bhode Island Green- 
ing and Baldwin, for profuse bearing; Swaar andEsopus 
8pitzenburgh, for rich or high flavor,* Red Canada and 
Northern Spy, for agreeable pleasant quality late in 
spring; English and Boxbury Russets for even surface 
and long keeping; Newtown Pippin, for high quality and 
high price, when subjected to very rich culture; and 
Ladies Sweet, Tallman Sweet, Broadwell, Danvers, and 
Sweet Baldwin, for winter Sweet apples. Peck's Plea- 
sant, a fine early winter variety, exceeds nearly every 
other in the uniform faiHKSS of the fruit through all sea- 
sons. The Yellow Bellflower and Jonathan, the Tande- 
yere and Westfield Seeknofurther, should not be omitted 
in a complete collection of good winter apples; and 
Rawle's Jaoet and Fryer's Red will be r^^rded as in- 
dispensable at the Southwest. 



Bdnoation NeoMsary for Um Farmer. 

The opinion is very general that formers need no more 
than a common school education — that a college or aca- 
demical education, to tbem would be useless— -nay some 
even aver that a college education, instead of being ad- 
Tantageous to a young farmer, would be highly detri- 
mental, bP^Dgendering^ habits of laziness, and unfitting 
bim for the laborious occupations of the farm. True, 
if the boy has not been taught to work, he will dread 
work when a man— hence work should also form an im- 
portant part of his education, nor is there any necessity 
of the entire period of youth being spent in fitting for, 
and going through coll^pe, or that a degree should be 
obtained so soon. There is, in this country, too great 
haste to usher young men upon the stage of action, there 
being a striking difference in that respect between us and 
Europe. No matter if the young man is even thirty, 
before leaving college. If industrious and prudent, he 
will be better fitted to enjoy happiness and act his part 
on the farm, than a farmer of the same age brought up 
without any taste for reading. We assert that if any 
many needs a college education, it is the farmer. He 
.needs it, not to make money and acquire what is termed 
a good living — ^that is enough to satisfy the physical wants 
of his nature, but he needs it to gratify the wants of his 
mind. There is no class whose physical wants are bet- 
ter supplied than the farmer: but the mind, that which 
alone renders our enjoyments superior to the brute crea- 
tion—how Uttle food, how little enjoyment is provided 
for it? Acre after acre is bought, and dollar upon doUar 
if put out at interest, but few or no books are bought or 
newspapers taken. 



There are few iarmert who would not consider it tke 
height of extravagance and folly to buy a library of five 
hundred volumes — a telescope costing one hundred dol« 
lars, and a barometer or microscope. They would much 
prefer to have the cost of the above in money at interest 
— and why? Simply because their education unfits them 
to enjoy books or scientific instruments. There are few 
who will deny that the farmer with the library, telescope, 
barometer and miscroscope, and the knowledge necessary 
to appreciate and use them, has more of the elements 
ai happiness at command, than an unlettered agricol^ 
turist who has thousands of dollars at interest. The 
former has materials for enjoyment at home— the latter 
has money at interest. I once knew a childless old fkrmp 
er, with a large farm, and many thousand dollars at !n« 
terest. He was fond of reading. He only took a county 
newspaper costing one dollar a year, and borrowed other 
newspapers. I once asked him to subscribe for a city 
paper at one dollar a year. He said he was much pleased 
with the paper, and he intended to take it, but he would 
wait another year, and perhaps congress would reduce 
the postage, and then he would subscribe for it. Poor 
man! (mentally) to save eight cents, the difference in 
postage, he deprived himself of the Evening Post one 
year, nor did he ever take it. 

If we travel among farmers, we meet with few libra- 
ries, and little literary or scientific taste. Nothing has 
tended more to bring about this state of things than the 
impression that a college education is useless to the farm- 
er — the man who above all others is best calculated to 
enjoy such an education — ^because he has most leisure 
which could be devoted to literature or science without 
the least detriment to his farming business — nay that 
would be benefitted with such an intelligent guide at ths 
helm. 

Thanks to our agricultural papers, the prejudice against 

a liberal education is rapidly wearing away, and men are 

becoming more and more convinced that a good classical 

and scientific education is highly advantageous to the 

fiirmer. S. B.Bdcklkt. West Dresden f Yates county, 

N, K., Dee. 1. 1861. 

f 

Whsat and OhASB. 



Eds. Cultivator— Without either the ability or in- 
clination to discuss the chess question, permit me to stats 
a couple of facts which took place under my observa- 
tion. Some eight or ten years since, my father pur- 
chased one of Gilbert's fanning mills, which were then 
considered the best in this section. Previous to that 
time, we were much troubled with chess; but after using 
the new mill two or three years, the ehess had pretty 
much disappeared. A little previous to the last harvest, 

as I was walking near one of our wheat fields, my at* 
tent ion was attracted by a very large stool of chess, 
growing in the edge of the mji^gin of the field. Ailer 
pulling it up, and satisfying myself that it formed a 
single stool, I counted the stalks, and found it contained 
one hundred and five. Allowing twenty grains lo the 
stalk— and I think this a moderate calculation — and we 
have more than two thousand fold. From these two 
fiicts, I drew as many conclusions. The first is, that a 
good fknning-mill is a capital anti-transmutation machine; 
and second, that chess, from its immense power of re- 
production, requires pretty close watching. J. M. 
ThroopsvUhf 1861. 
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Aaaiud Bfeetiag of Um N. T. State Ag. Bodaty. 

Tb« Society conreued at the AMembly Chamber, mt IS o'clock on 
the :M«l— JwHii Dblaviblb, E«q., iii Um Chair; B. P. Joifirao:i, 
Secretary. 

AAer the muni opportunity for ihe ndmiMion of Members, Mr. 
JoRirtoir read the annual report of the Executive Committrej riiumer- 
atiii[; the re»ult« of their labor* for tlie paM year, with such wgi^eti- 
tioiM for the future, as were dictated bv the experience of the pact. 
Tlie report wna acoepied, ajid ordered primed. 

Mr. TucKKR, the Treasurer, read hie report, which tliowed the 
Mlownig results: 

Balance iu treaeory, Jan., 1891, S3,G43 07 

Receipu during the year, from all sources, 14,575 lH 

•17,216 85 
Pkymeou during the year, 12,544 71 

Balance at this date •4,074 14 

PUIS and Medals on haul, 518 29 

5,1(46 30 
Fundi invested, •7,000 UU 

•13,188 W 

A committee of three from each Judicial IKstrict, was apponited 
by the meml>ert preeeni from each diMrict, 1o nominute officers for 
ensuing year, and to recommend the ptace Cot lioldijig the next Fair. 
The committee was as follows : 

Pint Jtidicitd Dislrtec— J. D. Develin, E. D. Morgan, RoMell 
Smith. 

8ee<md—J. A. King, L, G. Morris, W. Kelly. 

Tkird—Q. Vail, A. Van Bergen, K P. Prentice. 

Fomrthn-i. T. Blonchard. I^ Roy Morey, E. W. Kogers. 

Fifih-^. Butter6eld, A. Z. McCiiny. J. A. 8hermau. 

SurlA— H. S. RaikduU, J. B. Wiilinm^ W. Rathbuu. 

SfrOfii/A— C. Lee. R. Rome, J. W. Bi.i^ell. 

Sigkth^l*. P. Allen, J. A. McElwaine, Levi Fish. 

Oil the report of this committee, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : 

President— HENRY WAGER, of Oneida. 

VlCK-PsSfflDBHTS. 

I. James Monroe, of New- York 
II. Lewis G. Morris, Wesiohesier. 

III. AxTHo.fT Van Bkroen, Greene. 

IV. WiNSLow C. Watson, Es«ex. 
V. Theodore i<. Faxton. Oneida. 

Vf. Oijcdt C. Chamberlim, Otsego. 
VII. Charlbs Lee, Yates. 
VUf. Jamss McElwaine, Wyoming. 
Cor. Seerttary — B. P. Johnson, Alliany 
Ree. &rr«lary— Erastcs Corning, Jr., Albany. 
IV«as«ir«r— Lvtubr Tuceer, Albany. 

Mttnbtt of the ExKCUtiw Committer— i. T. Blanchard and J. 
A.'CoRT, ^«Hratoffa; J. Botterfiell, Oneida; J B. Burmxtt, 8yra- 
3uac, and Wm . Kellbt, Dutchess. 

Wednesday Svening, Jan. 21. 

Mr. DxiJkFiELD, the President, delivered an address on the solfect 
•f the World's Fair, and pre.4ented the medals, awarded by this 8o- 
eiety to thos* who received premiums at the London Exhibition, as 
follows : 

To Mr. A. E. Brown, reoreseiuin^ the Adirondnc Iron Company, 
a gold medal was nreseiitea for specimens of American steel. 

To Messrs. Bell, of Westchester, and Gen. Harmon of Monroe, 
were prosented each a gold medal for fipecimens of wheat; and to 
Mr. W. IIotchkiM, of NiHgnra,a silver medal for similar specimens. 

To B. B. KirtlRiul, of Greeubush, a beuut.fid silver goblet, for 34 
specimens of Indian corn. 

To Mr. Dix, of Oneida, a silver medal for specimens of flax. 

To Mr. Person, of New- York, for the ptnjio exhibited, as a rare 
achievement iu the muAical art, a gold mednl. 

To Mr. Palmer^ a gold medal, for an artificial limb. 

To Robert Livnigstoii Pell, a silver medal, for specimens of the 
American forest, of which hoiiornble mention was made. 

To I<e Roy anid BkKlireti, o gold mednl, for a sewing machine. 

To Messrs. Allen St C<^, of New- York, a silver medal, for the ex- 
hibition of tools. 

To Messrs. Proaty ft Mears, gold medal, for a plow. 

To Mr. McCormick, a gold medal, for his rcapuit; machine. 

TV) Dr. Willard aitd aeeoctntes, of the Oswego' Sturch Factory, 
gold and silver medals of the Society, for the samples of starch and 
corn farina. 

Prov Norton was then announced and delivered an address, mi 
tbeabwiute depeiidance of Agriculture upon Science, for its progrei^s. 
He cautioned (Hrmers against the notion, that it is an easylhnigrto 
become a scientific Agriculturist, and argued that exireine cauiiou 
was necessary in order that every step might be certain adNTiiice. 
Re declnred hini«elf in flivor of un Agricultural college, but advised 
to a small l)eginning. I«t the easenlials be first cared for — teachen 
and «f Mi<ef»(s— and the superstructures would follow in their turn. As 
a whole the address M'as well-timed and full of thought, calculated 
to rightly direct public sentiment. 

Thursday Eeeatitf, Jan. 22. 

The Society convened at the Assembly Chaml»er. at 7 o'clock, 
when the Secretary, Mr. Johnson, read the reports of the several 
committees, awarding premiums as follows : 

Management of Fartns— 1. E. S. Hayward, Brighton, silver cup, 
•50—2 B. B Kirtlnnd, Greenbush, silver cup, •JO— 3. Albert G. 
Ford, Rocklon, silver cup. S*^. 

Experiments in Dm(ning.-^i. John Johnston, Senses eo, stiver 
cup, •30—2. T. G. Yeomaiis, Walworth, silver cup, 920. 




Dairy SmiUmgs.—PnmQms oT 
M<i«es Barnes, Rutland, and PRris Barber, Homer, for 
baikiuigr. 

Butur.—t. Israel Deiiio, Rome, •l5~Jt NoakBdcbco^ 
•tO-^. L. L. French, Warren, ti. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Winter Wheat— i. .<^muel L. Thompson, Setsoket,^iiffnft 
2 acres, 64^ Imshets per acre, •X>— 2. E. M BrwfSj, 
OiitMrto county, 41 1 l>o»heU |ier acre, •15—3. Ji 
Plati^btirgh. Cinitoit county. 2 srres, 44 bushels per acre. 

Spring Wheat— I. Chas. W. Belb,W 
2 acre*. 40 bushels 50 Ili«. per acre, •IS. 

Rye—R. W. Boshnell, Hillsdalr, Colnmbia eoooiy, 9 
busltc's, 22 lbs per acre, 815. 

H. Fiwtcr, Hillsdale, Colombia emmty, 2 acres, 
acre. No award. 

Oats— I. Peter Crispel. Jr., Hurley, Lister co., 2 aerea. 
eU 20 qts per sere, •15—2. H. & Bartletl, Paris, Oneida 
Bcre«^ 72i bu«hels per acre, •10—3. E. W. Busluidi, B 
luinbin CO., 2 acres, HS bushel* 4 quarts per acre, CS— 
Hillsitale, Ci>lumbia co., 2 acres, b4l bu. nee uere ; nosasnp 

Indian Cora— K. M. Bradley, East BloomSeld; 5 5&.1U0 
bukticis per acre, •2U. 

Fltiz—Bctn. Aikens. Ptttatown, •lO. 

Tobafco—Thoe. A. Smith. Syracuse. t5. 

Timofhy Seed— I. Douw Van Vcctaeo, ••-41 C. 1 
We.<«tm<>reluiMl. •! 

Buek Wheot^l. L. L. French, Warren, •10—9. D. 
wiek, 96. 

P*as—l. E. H. Salisbury, Ellbburgh, 810—2. L. L» F 
reii, 9H-9. E. M. Bradley, E. BInoaifiehi, •$. 

Seans—E. S. Salisbury, Ellisburgh, •10. 

Bariey—}. Beiij. Eno-, De Ru\ier, •IS— t. E. R. 
•10— a Wm. Davistai, Hartwick, •S. 

Wkoai—l. Geo. K. EeOs, Kiit- 
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20 BUSHELS GRAIN— £^'ng 
land, CH— D. Conrad, Brunswick, S5, 

Barley— Wm. Davison. Hartwick, 

Indian Corn-L B. B. KirtlaiMi, 
hem. 93. 

Ryt—D. Conrad. •$ 

Oars— J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, S5. 

SEEDS— nmoiAy-C. W. Eells, Weamoreland, ••. 

Messrs. Rapalje &, Co., RocheMter% had on exhibniou several saB- 
Dies (^ Beans, Peas, ft c, for whiclfa silver medal was awarded. 
Messrs. Emery ft Co., Albany, exhibited a great variety of aampka 
of Peas, Beans and Gurden Seeds, whicll were pronouuced by ^ood 
judges as being lieauiiful samples. 

P^AT CATTLE— Besf Fal Qz^L L. Tomer, Geneseo, •15— t. & 
McNeil, Schoharie, 910. 

Best Fat Steer— B. McNeil, Schoharie, •15—2. Milton Knicker- 
bocker, Schodack, •lO. 

Best Fat Cow— W. A. Mills, Geneseo, •10—2. W- A. MHls, ^Sl 

Best Fat Heifer— D. S. Baker» W. BluomieU, •10-4: W. A 
Mills, Geneseo, 95. 

FAT SHKEP— Leag ITooImI— R McNeil, Schoharie, •& 

MiddU WooUd—l. J. McD. Mclutyre, Albany, Sooth Down, •8- 
2. D. S. Bnker, W. Bloomfield. SS. 

Cross Breed-l. B. McNeil, •§— 2. D. S. Baker, 95. 

Swine— C: Kiiap|), two hcavv live hojo. Special, •^^^ 

Speeial Premiums — M. L. Turner, Geiieaco, ox, •^R. McNei, 
Schoharie, ox, •«?— L. D. Ledyard, jr., Caaeuovia, ox, •?— D. L. 
Baker, W. Bloomfiekl, heifer, 95— W. A. Mills, spayed heifer, CS. 

DRESSED MEATS— B««/—l. Chas. Snowden, Albany, fatted 
by Saml. McGraw, Cortland, diploma— 2. Jas. Baltcrsby, Albany, 
fatied by Mr. McGraw, smnll silver inedoi. 

Swifw— over auOllM.— 1. E. Ga%'e, Watervliet, 95—^ H.O.Hara. 
Scipio, S3. Tiider 300 lbs.— 1. Rich. Gregory, Flemuig, €5— 2. Ut, 
I>ivlM>n, Hartwick. 93. 

JtfHiteff— I>Mig Wooled— 1. P. Downy, •S. Short Wooled— 1 and 
2. rha«i. Snowden. •> and 63. Cross Breed— 1. P Downy. K. 

Turkits—l. B. B. Kirtlaiid, Oreenbush, 92— 2. W. H. Richsrdsoii, 
Alltany, •I. 

Geese— S»m\. R. Mott, Mcchnnicsville, #2 

Ducks— W. H. Richardson, Albany. 92. 

The Premiums on Fruits we are compelled to omit for wsntof 
room. The exhibition was nnni*nallv fine. A gold medal waa 
awarded to Mr. Towkskkd Glover or Fisbkill, for models of Frail 
and hisec-t». Thc»e were done hi plaster and colored to the 'ife. 

The President, Hon. J. Dklafield, on retiring from the chair, 

Croiionnccd on elaboraie addres.'t, in whiclt he reviewed the early 
i«tory of the State, alluded to the increased facilities for improve- 
ment in Agriculture, since it had been studied as a Science, and 
urged the duty mid imperaiix^ necessity of establi«hinff an Tii«trtQiiott 
in which th*e principles of Agriculture should be tsugnt. The pro- 
duction was througlioui of a deep nnd practical nature, and de^rvet 
a careful perusal. At the dose of Inn address, Mr. DELAFiELDUitro- 
duced the President elect, Hbkrt Wager, Esq., of Onesls, who 
briefly ihnnked the Society for tl:e honor ihey hod conferred upon 
him. and remarked that he was not a laU^tag man, boi that any 
drnAs for labor the Society might m ke upon him. M'oukl Ite duly 
honored. Tlie exercises of the Six:»iety -w-ere we^l attended, and a 
unanimity aiHl enmestne.«s of feelino, which argues well for lbs 
future nrcwpccis of the Six-ieiy, seenicci to prevail. 

We nave onlv room to add that the exhibition of fat stcck, dressed 
meats, Oruins. 3tc., nitliough only on cx|)erimeut. and the westber 
extremely unfnvornblc. exceeded M'hat was anticipated, and was 
such as to wiirrsut a more liberal scnle of premium* for anutlier year. 
At o meetiiiij of ilie Executive Committee on ibe 23d. it wns re- 
solved that the Fair for this year, be held at UTICA. on the 7ih, 8ih, 
01 h and 10th of September, if the requirements of the commillee art 
complied with. 
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Mr. Vail** Imported Hdfar " Tbiu Iiaai.'' 



Kirklmvmrtoii. Vnriiahirc, Englnnil, uhI of which dine it in p"i>B- 
lalinu ■ pnrina lor ihe Ftbrnuy munbtr ofilH CnhicsUr. Tha 
dirHiKHii pvni to Mr Bill wrrr, 1o •fiiiI me iwo inro-yrnr-ilil 
htifcnumlf. fH uiiigMniiichof Ihf DochM uilx Mood u bo 
luxl in hia hoid.—vcll Enowuig ■• I dil, rrorq ■ low prcvlou* ror- 
nopaiAcnco wilh ibne niiUcineii, ihu Mr. Beu.* ilivk wudc- 
fircd fmm Mr. BiTi'a iJid! ■■Ill ihM Mr. Rn.i.'i ddwi »n hnd 
w ihe Duthi 

The iwo L 

•B bcwnl i]» pockol ihiii 



was thifipod from l^imkiii i 



art, 17a >/ 
be Ktn br 
The iKifcn 



WH HKUIed, 
riw ndigrea of Iho bejfer wJiao« porLrnU i> hrr* ghw 
aro Milba fanrilr calor- vibirit rrd roan, pot^minf hi ■ ui^hup 
^rec, (be cluirjirttfFiifir of Ihe Ratea bf rd, udeiincAlrd in nn miele 
writini bf Jnna EwtBr. Bn... l>iid nrvevor. New-CMilo-iipou. 
TriK, imr poUMicd ui (be lamdnu "Farmer'* MonBiie," June In. 
tHMMDn-lhoHlc. Mr. Eitait rrnnrliii, tpeakuv ofUiii b*n^ 
■■ muniflcEiil lixe, nraight wid l^wl Mdia, «cli(d mil well 
mpnuii rihi, widi boHiiia. mug •houMero. clean lud liglit Inl, 
Hull hurt, inmiiiieiii ml, bri^ faol giUcid (7^ won lb* iniaroe 
of iiKruliie<o Bud beaolT wliicri diMiiwuiabed this herd in Iho vorj 
bivbert degree ; vrhilu iha bide m eiiineieiilly Ibieb to iodieiio an ex- 

Ibomh, and tl* Aoaliua ander 1I4 hand upnii th« ceUnlar leirnre he- 
nraUi, lofHber wiih Vie adA aud Airryiexinre ofibe coal, etiiiced 
ill ail exiraurdiuarv dcfrre Ihninaliaol ihe lienl, excollein qnidilj of 
leih and a diatwaiiUiii 10 rinid utiiic on uT ftL" 

Ptiiptt i^lhe abmg heifer, '■Tarm La>." Calved »)i Jan , 
lew— M by Ibe DwheH bult, 4>b Duke of Yaik (I0ie7)— ihe dun 
•f Ihii bidl ■ Durliew aiH,ai^ ibia 4lb PukaoC YcTk.inui pvebued 
allbelale lole of KTr. Batee; herd bj Euii Dncie al 14IDHerlin)i, 

Ihe '- Pariner't H^BiiiK^' in the Wlowiiiilanpiaire— ■'Thir aiii- 
anL now ibe propeny of Eart nurie, it ibe *<fflr twf of boviue ai- 
tdlcace i hit nainidrtiit aua, and perfection in every poiiii of ax- 
etUeiice. eiuiile him In eouuleralini, aa Ihe lirighteM gem of Ihe 
hnd ; and if nn) Iho tory beat buD in oianenee, be eetuinlT eaaiM 
be nrpaiaed." ^la edilor of Ibe "Magnxino/' in an 
iHiie, reinarko— "Aaa [ivaf oTihii, and whai may be eipi 



hbpmdqpo, we tieg m ohearvci Uiilllba onty ilveocalveoaDiliybim, 
mliiedibe Him e( £m la, aierlliw." being eigual In im each. 
<ll nuiy he waU bera 10 Male Ihal " Yum Lnw," i> wit In calT hy 

*eDiwh«l«liahDiikeo<'Yprli,r-' -'—'■- ■■ ' — ■■ 

■hi 4ih Duke of Vorll ahcne BlLnded 

Diii^ 3inI. ioi by 4lh 

Diaih,bT*iEariofD«rlintlonllMSl>lic _.._. 

_-i.i._D.j« ii,*0B(M of Uf. Baiee. By tbia pedigraa 



of ycmr rendefaaalnkeaa inro- 

, iliai my fira imponaunii frDDi Mr 
lived biin pake of Welliiwi " " 



HI ami bcifer Dacbeai. 



inlMlLwbniTreceivulbuSDBkeofWelliiglou 

Since ilien 1 have hial fioin him and Mr. Bell, at difflereii 
clndijig Iha two recreiidy imported,) Av« femalea, and aH ihe femalej 
froiB Ihem I have relajneil in my herdexcerl two, having now in my 
herd ofihii hmily eirlil hoKl iu alL All oflheee are in lireeding coii- 

hava gnir. Anwiii ibeae Hid wai " HaJini," when a calf nm 
onranoMhold, K>lhe Hon. An<BFBHi»*oii,andhiiilkieiidlheMW 
Mi. WmiMuu,iir I'pper Cauida, turS^.UO. T)iiibiilt,i»wovir 
ftnir yean ntd, Mr, Forgmami oird 10 hia herd Ihree yean, aiid fhr 
Ae reaaoB that he eoakr RH hre«l ki« K> kia own fceiAn, be bnn^ 

elaaaaf njreigiialocK.atid woa w?d ahonlf after hia appearance nn 
Ibegronad aiKOVLiD Mr.H.P.CBirBxR of Madim coaMV- 1b 
a leilcr I received from the Hon. AnaH FDiocetoH, dnted Nov. 19, 
IWt, hi tprBkiiig of the boll Helton, he remsrka— •' He haa made a 






re»denr*Tin™and " 



%?^F^& 



uimit CnvBTi Ao. Pncieii.— Tie Aniiaal Meei 
my Agrkallnml Soci^ uaa hcM ar Ptamborgh, oa 

iV.«vSii— Jmul Baney.Keeaeville. 

tin-PntUnlt—A. J. Moaei, Champtain, 
Prior Keeae, Auiahlfl, 
R O. Barber, Beokmanlown 
ftanl. CballerKH, 4s 
» H. Moore, Pera, 
Andrew Dunning, Chazy 
(Nivrr K, Ldnhain, Pera, 
F. T. Miller, Plamburgb. 
& M Tnyror, Schi»ler Fall*. 
Miner Martin, Platninirik. 

Bimltrm- .AndBiac»i KeeH, Kee — -'^ 

IVtatar?— Wdleu Kcoa*. Pen. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



AcKvowLBDOMKiiTs. — Commiuiicatloni hare been re* 
oeived since our last, firom John Waters, James Food- 
tain, Bnckeye, C. £. Goodrich, Wm. McG., An old 
Farmer, Hoosfer, A. Mable, H. R. L., Prof. Norton, S. 
Smith, John Lloyd, B., Geo. Yail, S. Edwards Todd, 
W. Baoon, A Subscriber, Geo. ICansfleld, L. Durand, 
W. L. Eaton, Wm. Bailej, Ra^ab Shagy, V. A., Geo. 
E. Snider. 

BooEs, pAMPHLvrs, &c., hsTe been receired as fol- 
lows: Etavs' Dauymao's Manual. An aocount of 

Mr. J. J. Mbchi's fitrmhig operations at Tiptree Hall, 

Englaod, from B. P. Jomisoii, Esq. ^Transactions of 

Worcester Co. (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851, from John 

W. LurcoLV. Esq. Annual Reports of the New Ha- 

Ten Hort. Society, for 1851 .-^Descriptive Catalogue 
of Thorp, Smith, Hamchvtt, k. Co.'s Syracnse Nur- 
series. ^Patent Office Report on Agriculture, for 1850 

-51, from Hon. T. Ewbahk, Com. Patents. 

07* We have delayed a notice of the retirement of our 
late associate, Mr. Howard, (Vom the Cultivator, in order 
that we might at the same time announce his entrance 
upon his new duties as Editor of the Agi-icultural De- 
partment of the Botton CuHivmtor^ a weekly Journal of 
very extensive circulation throughout New England. Mr. 
Howard has been our associate in the management of 
The Cultivator for many years; and in parting with him, 
as we do with sincere regret, w<r take pleasure in con- 
gratulating our New-England brethren of the agricultural 
press on the acquisition to their corps of so valuable a 
member ,--^ne so worthy of their regard and confidence. 
We may also congratulate the readers of the Boston 
Cultivator on his accession to the editorial chair of that 
paper, for we foci well assured that no one could be found 
whoso sound views and thorough knowledge better quali- 
fy him for the place. 

Uhivirsitt op Albamt. — This ii»titntion is now fairly 
in operation. The openir^ lecture of the Aoricultual 
Course, was delivered on Wednesday evening, Jan. 14th, 
to a large and attentive audience, by Prof. Nortsm. A 
large number of tlie members of the legislature, and 
citizens of the city. ii*ere in attcmlanoc, and the sympathy 
manifested in the purpose of the University, was highly 
gratifying to the friends and projectors of the Institution. 
Several of the Senatorial Districts have already Aimished 
their quota of students, and the prospects are fair for a 
large and respectable class. Prop. Norton made a brief 
exposition of the general plan of the University, in the 
course of which ho stated that at no time before, in this 
country, had so full a course of popular lectures on 
practical science been accessible to the public. The Law 
Department is succeeding admirably. 

O* The inquiry of our friend at St. Hilaire, C. E., on 
(he manufacture of maple sugar, we have sent to Mr. 
Hall of Shelbufne, Yt., who we hope will furnish the 
ill formation desired. 



Lrad PrpB. — J. L. M. Lead pipe is worth from 5} 
to 64 cents per pound. The average of pipe of half 
inch calibre, wcigtis about three pounds to the yard. 



Frbrcr Mbriho SHnp^-CoRRRcnoB. — ^Ib 
munication in the December number of the Co1t:v:au.r. 
on " Farming in Delaware County,'' it is sud by m. tyjio- 
graphical error, that French Merino Iambi were exl.-. li- 
ed at the show of the Delaware County Agricoltaral So- 
ciety, from the flock of " F. M'lntosh" of Otsego coi3> 
ty. The name should have been printed F. M . Ror-s. 
of Morris, Otsego county. We greatly l e gi ct the nx^ 
take, which should have been corrected in o«tr Janv^^ 
number, has it Iveen ascertained in season. 31 r. Rorri 
has imported on his own account^ and as ageoC for oU^erv, 
about laO head of French Meriao sheep. Tbe aafmals 
were selected by himself, under the most ikTormhie as* 
eumstances. He spent much time in Fraaoe ; risited all 
the celebrated flocks, and thoroughly diaraasad wiih the 
owners and shepherds, in their own toogne, mil natters 
relating to sheep. He bought the best ahenp be couU 
obtain — having ample means at hb disposid to do bo,— 
and we have learned from good Judges who 
those be sent over, thai they are very superior 
of that noted stock. ■ 

Tbr Wbstbrv World Irstitctb. — ^Plans for improve. 
ment are on foot everywhere. A circniar baa been ant 
us from San Francisco, giving notioa of a Wbstkrv 
World Imstitutr, whose object la the advanceneBt, 
throughout the entire Pacific coast, of all the great » 
teretts of Agrienlture, Commerce, Hortlcnltnre, Mhuaf , 
Mannlacturing, and the Arts and Sciencea— improvement 
in the breed of Horses and Cattle, and the general de^ 
velopment of all the varied resources of the State. A 
Museum and Conservatory are established in oonoectioB 
with the Institute, and addresses on the Natural Sciences 
are In contemplation. This magnificent project is in per- 
feet keeping with the grand scale upon which Califomiaoi 
act, and will aid in bringing to light the ezhanstkas re- 
sources of the country. 

HxAVT Litter of Piqs. — Mr. Geo. E. Srider, of 
St. John, N. B., writes us that Mr. Hatward, a fiuner 
in Kings county, Papsh of Sussex, has recently slaugh- 
tered nine pigs of extraordinary v^'eight. They were all 
of one litter, and killed when eight months old. Their 
weight was as follows: 840 lbs.; S481bs.; 808 lbs.; 294 
lbs. ; 858 lbs. ; 867 lbs. ; 828 lbs. ; 886 lbs. ; 800 lbs. To- 
tal weight. 2,974 lbs. Average weight, 8d0|lbs. Eight 
of these pigs were sold for $208. Hat this ever been 
bcatenf -^_ 

Mi VERA l Theort or Manures. ^Messrs. Lawes %l 
Gilbert have published in the Journal of the Royal Ag* 
ricultural Society, the resultp of many experiments, 
made by them in the course of many years, to asoeriain 
the correctness of the idea advanced by Liebig, that it is 
only necessary to apply the ashes of plants or mineral 
substances, for the support of crops. They took plots of 
ground of equal quality, contaimng equal superflces, and 
applied different substances to the same crop. In one in* 
stance, ground which had no manure, produced 16 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre ; 14 tons of yard yianure pro> 
duced 22 bushels; the athu of 14 tons of yard manure, 
16 bushels; mean produce of nine plots supplied with 
artificial mineral manures, 16 bushels 8} pecks ; on other 
plots, the addition of 65 pounds sulphate of ammonia, 
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(which Liebig held was ^' unnecessary/') gave an ave- 
rage of 21 boflhels. The increase by the use of the min* 
eral manures recommended by Liebig, was therefore, less 
than two bushels per acre, and the increase by ashes of 
manure, nothing. ■ 



Salt Hat. — The saline herbage of marshes near the 
sea^ is valuable for feeding stock, especiaify so when fed 
in connection with yre<A hay. It is most valuable to mix 
with hay which grows on bogs or wet lands. The salt 
hay imparts a relish to the other, and cattle thrive well 
on the mixture. It is best to mix the salt and fresh to- 
gether in the mow or stack — putting them in alternate 
layers. If the salt hay is not more than half made, it 
answers full as well for this purpose. 

Mowing Machine. — A correspondent at Newport, R. 
I.y says — ** a good mowing machine is much wanted here. 
Our fields are smooth, and pretty free fVom stones, and 
several, I think, would purchase such machines, if they 
irould do the work properly, and could be furnished at a 
reasonable price." If any of our readers have used 
Ketchum*s, or any other mower, we should be glad to 
receive their opinions as to its usefulness. 

An Addkess before the Cortland Co, Ag. Society, by 
E. Marks, affords one of many evidences, that public 
flcntiment is becoming more universally alive to the ne- 
cessity of educating mind to think and judge for itself. 
We wish the truths presented so clearly and impressively 
ia this address — that intelligence is the basis of our boasted 
freedom and power — that worth should form our esti- 
mate of character — that in a high standard of individual 
attainment is our country's brightest hope, might be 
echoed and re-echoed till every mind had caught some- 
thing of their spirit, and learned to act wisely under their 
influence. _— 

High Manuring. — The editor of the Michigan Farm- 
er, in his foreign correspondence, states that Robert 
Craig, a very successful cultivator near Glasgow, ap- 
plies manure at the rato of one hundred dollare per 
aere! — and finds it profitable. Although he makes much 
OD his excellent and fertile farm, he draws large addi- 
tional quantities 5 miles after paying over a dollar a load 
for it. It costs him over two and a half dollars per ton 
when ap])l!ed. He gives forty tons to csch acre. This 
keeps the soil in tine condition for several years, or till 
his five-year rotation is completed. 

Lard Oil. — The editor of the Prairie Farmer, in re- 
ply to the condemnation of lard oil for lamps by the 
Patent Office Report, says, *' We have used lard oil for 
cignt years steadily, both in the office and in the house, 
and would by no means exchange it for any material for 
light with which we are acquainted. We have used it 
in different sorts of lamps, solar included, and find it 
everywhere and in every way superior. Its single de- 
fect is that in the coldeet weather in the morning it is 
too easily affected with cold, requiring the use of a candle 
till the room is somewhat warmed.'' 



Cost, OP THE Corn-crop in thb West. — The Prairie 
Farmer says that he has made ii.qniry of several corn 
raisers in middle Illinois, of the absolute cost of this 
grain per bushel In the crib. There was very little dif- 



ference^in their estimates, which ranged from /our /o ctz 
eenU ! The soil is of such a nature as to be plowed with 
the greatest ease, no hoeing is needed, all the cultivating 
being done by horses, the rows being from half a mile 
to two miles in length, and the husking of the huge ears 
being done from the standing stalks in this field. 

Wire Worms.— According to a' statement in the 
Prairie Farmer, salt is not agreeable to this larva. Lan4 
infested by thousands was sown in the fall with refhse 
salt at the rate of three and a lialf bushels per acre. 
The next summer very fbw were seen, and afterwards 
all gradually disappeaied. Worth trying, at least, al- 
though the proportion of salt when dissolved in the soil 
would be only about one fifty- thousandth part. 

Washing Spring Wheat. — A correspondent of the 
Grenesee Farmer, pursues the following method of free- 
ing wheat for sowing of oats and other seeds: — He pnt9 
three pecks of wheat in a wash-tub, fills it with water, 
and after stirring removes the oats and such other seeds 
as rise to the surface. The oats that will not float are re 
moved by stirring the whole round rapidly by means of 
a laddle in a circuly motion, which throws the oats to- 
wards the middle into a heap, when they are removed, 
and the process is repeated till the whole is clean. 

DiGNiTT ASD Disgrace or Labor. — Dr.Tnthill shows 
the dignity of useful labor, and the disgrace of that 
which is merely fashionable, in his address before the Suf- 
folk county Agricultural Society, as follows: — '*Ifa 
stout vigorous citizen has a load of wood lying on the 
side-walk, he may as well hang himself a^ to be fool 
enough to saw it himself; yet if Paddy has pitched it in 
out of sight, we are not snre but he may saw on till 
doonisdny, and no one esteem him less of a gentleman. 
He would no sooner be caught carrying a trunk the length 
of a block to an omnibus, than stealing a body from a 
grave-yard ; yet he will boast among his friends of the 
enormous weight he carries in the gymnasium, having 
paid a fee of thirty dollars a year for the privileged' 

Liquid and Solid Manure.— -Charlss Alexander, 
a carefVil and accnrate farmer in Scotland, found that 
while 14 head of cattle would make six loads of solid 
manure, the liquid would saturate seven loi^s of loam, 
rendering it of equal value. He bad repeated the ex- 
periment for ten years, and found the saturated earth 
fully equal to the best putrescent manure. How many 
dollars worth are thus lost annually by each of the mil- 
lion farmers of this country? And what is the aggre- 
gate loss in the whole country taken together? 

Value or Guano. — At a meeting of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, George W. Dobbin, the Secre- 
tary, in speaking of the great value of this powerful 
manure on old o'V worn-out fields, said that 800 lbs. per 
acre, on potatoes, was equal to a dressing of good stable 
manure — more than this made too great a growth of 
stalks. It succeeded well on wheat and clover, but not 
on oats. 

Crows. — "An old Farmer," after alluding to the in- 
crease of throws in many places, and the great injury 
they do to fields of grain, poultry yards, and in tho de- 
struction of small birds, recommends that a law bo passed 
offering a bounty of 26 cents each for their destruction. 
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FAEM-Honra. — I wbh to buQd me a fkrm.bouae, to 
cost from $800 to $1,000, and have not, as yet, seenaDj 
pUn thAt exactly raited me; and should be gratified if 
some of yonr readerSi who bare bnilt sncb a honse, 
would furnish the plans for the Cattivmtor. G. L. 

AusTEAUAV Wbiat.— Will some one who has grown 
this wheat, inform me whether it is likely to be more 
productive and profitable than the Blue Stem or Sonles 
Wheat— ftnd if so, where it can be had. C. L. 

Mill fok Gbixdiiio Fced. — P. N., ConnelsYiUe, Fa. 
The best mill for this purpose that we know of, b Sin* 
Clair's of BAlilmore. It will grind four or fire bushels 
per hour. It may bo had in this city of Emery k Co., 
and we presume of dealers in agricultural implements 
In Philadelphiar-price $36. 

GoTBmKOB nrvT, of New- York, in his recent message, 

has the followiig remarks on the establishment of an 

Agricultural Institution:— 

** Much interest has been manifested for some years 
past in favor of creating an institution for the advance- 
ment of agricultural science and of knowledge in the 
mechanic arts. The views in favor of this measure ex- 
pressed in my last annual communication, remain un- 
changed. My impressions are still favorable to the plan 
of combining In one college two distinct departments for 
instruction in agricultural and mechanical science : but 
many whose opinions are entitled to weight, contend that 
a separate establishment for each branch would be most 
ad%-antageouB to both. Before adopting any final action 
on the subject, the merits of the several svstems of or- 
ganization that have been propostnl, should be maturely 
considered. I would respectfuliy recommend that a 
sufficient portion oT the proceeds of the next sale of lands 
for taxes be appropriated to the erection of an institution 
which shall st«nd as a lasting memorial of our munifi- 
cence, and contribute to the diflusion of intelligence 
among the producing cla.sse8, during all future time. 

••• 

BU8INE88 NOTICES. 
B^wy 8abaoiib«r an Aga&t 

AU onr Subtcribera, m w«I1 m all PoaunMler*, Wf e^iecially ia- 
▼it«d to act as Agents for oar publications, Tjik Cvltivatoe aiid 

TnK ROBTICCLTITRIST. 

OT" Agcius who compete for nor Premimnii, will aid os in keep* 
ing tbeir accouiU, if Ihey wiU uoniber their subacribens 1, )!, 3| and 
opwards. 

■ »• 

Bemambsr the Terms to Olubs. 

Seren Conies for asoo— Fifieen Copies, and the Hortiooliorift, mx 
months. 10 Ihl Agent, for tlOOO. 

07* In answer to several inquiries, we would rate, ihat.it is not 
required that all papers iu a club should bo sent to one po»t office 
We will address them to as many different offices as may be neces- 
sary. 

•%» 

Prcninma to Agents of the CnltiTator. 



Aa an inducement to thoae disposed to act as Agents, the foilotiing 
Frsmimma will be paid in Cash, Silvek I*latk, or AoaicvLTumAL 
Books and Implkmsnts, to those who send u« the largest list of sub- 
scribers for Thb Cdltivatok for 1SS2, previous to the ttnth <f AprU 
ntxt. 

1. To the one sending us the Inrgest number, with the pay in ad« 
Tsnce, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each, the tnm of Fi/rr 
Dollars. 

2. To the one sending us the next largem list, the sum of Fobtt 
Dollars. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Thirtt- 
Fivs Dollars. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Thirty Dollars. 

5. For the next largest list, the sum of Twknty-Fivb Dou>ars. 
e. For the next largest list, Twkwty Dollars. 

7. For the next largest list, Firrsxn Dollars. 

8. For the next largest list. Taw Dollars. 

0. For the next laraesi list, Fivk Dollass. , 

10 To all who send ns Thirty Subscribers or ox-er, and do not re- 

ceive one of the above PriSM, a copy of Thr Horticultdkist for 

i>iie year. 
1 1. To all who send us Fifteen Subscribers, and do not receive oq« 

M< Uie above Premiums, Tur lIoRTicvLTCRtsT for six montlis. 





Albaaf Prieea Cufeat. 

ALRAirr. Toesday, Ji 

FLOUR.— l%e market al this point, daring the laai 
has been quiet, with an occasional exceptioo of pwrc hiitr sosii 
lalioa. The trade is confined to the city and a lianhed 
mand at •4.83al.97i for ordinary State, #4^|a4.5« tm 
wA Indiana and Michigan, €4.5084.681 for Geocaee, mu± %K n 
for fancies and extra. A sale of 1,000 bb. Oswego, wnas OMde . kjc 
week at $4 99. Buckwheat flour is saleable from $fUK* ax %bAt» ;. 

GRAIN —We have oo sales of wheat to report ; bulders hare »i- 
vaneed their views, and prime sansplea of Gene 
held al fLlSI, with not much dispositwn to scH at tkai 
sales of Barley have been made from siore and to arrnne, at 
ranging from 70a7Bc. for ordinary to good lots; in the 
is paid. Oais in the ^reet are now firm at 47c^ and Rye 

HOPS sell in retail lou at 30ii33c In New- York dM 
firm at S7a33c. for Eastern and Western, wi|h a 
Shipping List, at New>York, estimates the new erofi ot Ho|ia 
14,000 bales, with 1700 bales of oU IIops on hand, and stales the < 
deficiaicy at abool 5,000 bales. 

PROVISIONS.— Ill c«t and barreled mcalB, i 
moment, at this market to report ; a sale of 100 bla. 
from Lake Hog^, was made ye«terday al #14.50. The rcted 
may be quoted, mess pork at tlS-SO; prime 914; clestf- 916. 
beef 90.50; prime SSJSO; smoked beef 9e. : saaDkedhaaas^c.; 
in pickle Oc. ; Krd 0^. Cheese <l|a7e. Bauer lOalSe. 

Dressed Hogs have sold readily on arrival, the price for 
days post ranging from <OJ80afl.75 for fair to prime Ioh; iois> eiSlfed, 
are taken on the spri and to arrive al B9.0$ia5wT5. Ib ihe "Wtm. lae 
paekuig business is nearly closed, the number cut is less tbaa last 
year, but the bogs are heavier; whether enough so to make sp the 
deficiency and the stock of old Pork ou the sea board, renMias le be 
seen. 

WOOL.— The market at diis point is qalct ; the danai 
is good. At New. York, on the I7ifa inst., the Reporter 
one transaction in domestic ; a sale of 12,000 fine fle«tce at 4ac. 
Other woolf of same class are heM al 4Sc. Qoolationaare nomiual.y 
the same, but an abatement <^3c. per lb. from December prices wooid 
be submitted to effect sales. In foreign, there has been a email de^ 
mand from dealers, but the general tone of the market ia 
tations unaltered. From the other markets there ia *wbti*y < 

SEEDS.— Tlie New- York pnpers quote Clover in better requcM 
for export both Co England and the Cuntiitent ; S5 tee. sold for ScotJaad 
on private terms. Timothy remains dull ; mowed may be qoted Sl4a 
18, and reaped 9908131, without sales. Of Flax, we ootiee aalc* ef 
100 tes. chan, within a week, at 913.50; and 1500 buaheK roogk, ia 
lots, 91.44al.50, which for the latter is an advance. 



To Viifiaia Fa 

A PRACTICAL Farmer and Dairyman wishes to oljtain a farm 
to manage at a given salarr, or on shares, \\\ attme keattliy lo- 
cality in Virginia or in Maryland, for a few yean, with a view lo 
ultimate settlement aAer testing climate and soil. Good refereueci 
given, if required. Address, CULTIVATOR OFFICE. 
Feb^ 1— IL* 

THE WORKIIfG FARMJBR, 

A MONTHLY Periodical devoted to Agricultare, Hrwticnltnie, 
Floracuiture. Kitchen Gardening, Management of Uot-hoiu8e% 
Orcen-hoaws, et. al. Embracing AgricuUunu Chemistry, prepaid 
tion of manures, ftc, Ac. 

Fidited by Professor JAMES i. MAPES, and published al SS Cliff- 
street, New- York. 

Terms per year, in advance, — single copies, 91 00 

" " six copies, 5 00 

*' " twenty-five copies,. 90 00 

Back volumes in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth Voiume will commence March 1, t8SS. Feb I. 

PERUVIAN GUANO 

AND other Fertilisers. Several hmidred ions of first quality ef 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST. PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTK. 

A. B. ALLEN lb CO., 180 and 191. 

Water-ct., New-York. 
Jan. 1— tf. 
Km 

Fine Fowls fbr Sale. 



VERY handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black Pa* 
laud, and Silver Spans' " -•--■• - ' • •^- 
AHiasiy, Jan. I, ieS2~9L 



y laud, and Silver Spangled Poland, ara for sale by 

. - -«,- ^ jg^"^ PLATT. 



THE CCLTIVATOK. 



rrmE ■(■criber will ht.n tat nit, in 1)19 coorw of ihe Wlowini 
J. «|iriBg, Hfi from lu qiecinwn of fuwli of Iha (oHounnr v»n- 
clw: SkancM*, (duk-colonJ whI wkil«,1 Uorkiiif, (•pwiglid,) iiid 
BliKk Spuiiih. Alto Bggf fttm Ayluborj' <uek»— • virleij- higtilj' 
— ;__j t_ ^-L^m-gj^ froai (ho ■•poriof qiulirr &f th( ' ~ *""' 



V1LUAM H. KIBTUAND. 



Farm For Bal«< 



rr^HE nbKribM win hH njinnia ula, iha Fum in Wnuninater. 
A. Vl, nf iIh lata WiUam »iicliRa|r, tHrpi wtuu Mi bsen hi off 
Aw tkfl widow'! dowBT, coiuJitiiif of nbDot tbriny Ihrre acrn of ei- 
««Ueiu RbfiAdow iuid. tboul ftnjr aento^iHtiun uVainLnf, wkib 
•boai In KTB* of lual du iha Mui tma, Liviiig ■ •niJI l>uiUling 
■banon, AUanboai ana honitra] uid iliir acrea of panariiig and 
WDolluid, CO Rocky Hill, KMIInwdl]' fron Ifar above prEimm, and 



iratM el Wm. tUickMy, 



Inported Snflblk, Eatei aad ]IIid4leBeK Bogs. 

ri^HB anbaariber hai now on huid and for aaie, aono pora bloodar 
1. SaKilk, BwHudMiUlnciSwme.fronUiaiinponalionofllii 
Uu williua Slicknar of Donon. Allordanandarlenion EnlnulK 
to laaas tWckuar, •dminitlnlar of Iba eitila of WiUian Sticlinay 
WHI be nrompdir aueiided lo, ud •eleciioii* made wilh itfoi cart. 
ISAAC STICKNtY, 
Comar of Chatbam-aL uid Cbatbam Row, Boaian. 



New Mid FlM Skrab* aad PlaaU. 

ELLW ANGER k BARRY, PioprieMra of il» Mom 






fBl Sbniba and PlanD, amnng which iiri iha followiug 
HARDY SHRUBS. 
Dtuaia Snafrmr or Oariaod Deuuia, a &>e wbjla flowariDg ihriib- 

114ti Sunlaii— Oordoii'i Comnl— retlow andcriinaon ; Tarrtna. 
A«VB|inui^»a, flora pIcncK SpiaUdoabiewhiLefloweriuifnal 
inniiioii: ina danae habil. 

Mni* laaciolati. or Ri ' ' ■■■- " ■ '■' 

^ i ma CImmaitifilia, 

Stxbcl^rladtlphn-. 



Nitoiuierri^ LindUfttiu, Jt^enka, and 
PrSHtini, Xtjiitrii, CcnUia, DmiHf. Co- 






id t hitrDdnral Ikon Chi- 
-niahad ill qgaiiitiln u Inii 

D BEDDING PLANTS. 



SELECT GREENHOURE 

FiK*™u,— OurcotLtcilou wunaoflln 

, Fair Rotamaml. Binal'iaiia. Brmlifilia nullij 
ai^^ora, fTovyiriMjIva ajbo, Magnifirinl. Frttidi 

° ^'■■- •■ ■ -ifi-tTa-rrfy. 

<ttrfvuaf fliH 



mFtilgtm 



fmb^ara, Cvj/mbifltt^ 







doalan of ahawy 

—A Iu(a EonRUon, (mbnctoig all diali 



LbbrpUai, wiib lar^ elonan 
wtra ; bLooiiia r^nail]/ waU in (he ofwj 



IJMia /Mini hm'fata— Howart of 1 
LtttVaJaltnuaOii; nrw. 
Ttrtmia LinMttma.—K cbarminr ai 
clffiiil •piliai' of pale, naarlj whiia bloi 



in flowerlnf plant ; 1 



jPESal 



^HtfoHnf .— Tlia SneR of all 
hiia and (nirpla. 
■-— A SnocoUecli™ 

— A'yniiaib collcalon, indodins ihe Engtirii and French 
lormi. allalTOTTlownlea. 

]llHltonofnawi 

vrd Cof^trjiM, 

Ibmialiad in largi 



lalonraof 



BYRACU8E NUBSERIEB, 

Ikerp, iHltk, Hanebtt k do., Projirlelan, syratnia, ■. T. 
A MONO tha Pnil and Ornamanlal Tieea. Shroha, Vinaa, Roaaa, 

11 Ihia euabliahfnenl, may be found, ill qoauuir and qnalily, not BUT- 
poaacd in Ihia coantrjr, 

Blamlari aaif Ditarf Ajirit IVtu. 

Guiadard and Dtca^ Fair Tttti. 

8Ui*llard and Durarf Cktrry I>af f 

Buiniawiamd Dwa<f Pt-rk TVhi. 
PI.UMS, QUINCES, APR[COT». and NECTARINES; all Oia 
bcai aotu of Carroali, Sa^itirnd, SMHtorflJ ailit <rMHt«nVu; 
EviicKHii Tnua, inelodhit Deodar, LcbaiHm, and Jaw Cadaia, 

Ac. Paohiu, laiilaididaDllaclioiiofTmandHarbaeeow. Dui- 

LUa, too aelecled aoni, embracinr the beal Eugliah and Aaeflcan, 
9S to BO canta for wbole roota. Phloio. over M of Iba ehnlcaat 

kindi. Rotu, 8,000 planli of Iha Bncal Tarieiiti, widi allllianaw 
acqniaiilDiv. BuLioca Roora, recrired laM fidl from Holland, con- 
^iitiitc of DouMe Tidipa, Hyaciniha, Ulica, Crornta, &e. BiDDiHa 
jDi Plarti of ovor7 dwcriiKion. Bienino»» iwn mid three jre»« 

Nbar eatalititbmenl in America. 

A new edition of mr General Catllogna la now puUiihed. rin- 
jracing, itt. A full DeacriulTr Catalogtie of Fniiti. 3d. A Special 
Calnlogua of Dahliaa, Border Pluw,l:e.,and3d. AneiteuuTeCata- 
Iflgue of Hothouo and GreenbDoaa Plania, Beddbif ont nanli, and 



eaJdea parinf tJie]r|KialaR, to encloaa ch« hoer ifamp fhrony 
mce under 500 miln, and Attt bt any diatance ajtcceaiuf iL 
BrtKiue, Feb. 1, IBM-li. 



RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OTERSHOT THRE8HEBUND SEPARATOR. 

THE above Horae Powen bare baen awarded the k>(b(fl Pra- 
miunuat die Faira of ihe N'ew- York Stale AfiioidmralSoeietT 
iaISSO, ami again biimi; al», Iba Jiilheai Prenian of thaMicbt 

en Siale Fair, at Delroil. Mich., in Seplenber, 1S3I, wban a n»- 
ity of the Comniluea crwued and were naijig Wbeelen' Powera 
on Ibair ^uma, htnif purahaaed llien prefiona Is tninf nvr own 1 

hibitfd al Iha State Faira of OhiCL Maryland, and Ptuiwlnuia, and 
r aea ^d Iba higheai awarda which eotud be firan by u* nilca tt 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORK8, 

Hamiltan, Liber?, ud Unioii-ttrwti. 

Ijeeribcn arc the orifinaturr and nlcproprielon of the abor* 

WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

SWtsd 171 Br ' 



"rXT-iKa. • 



THE Tranaact 
vola. 1 lo 0, 1 
•iperral 



Btefiha New- York SiUa Aj 
'ialeaiibeOaeaal'"'rMi C 
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Frait Scions for 1853. 

fllflE rabtcriber will AarnMh Scioiw for this 
X celebnu«l fruiU of Wosieru New- York : 



*«gnAii^iOfi]ie 



Northern Spy, 
Nonmi't Meloo, 
Wacenefi 
8l. Lnwreiice, 
CaiiadaRed, 

Baldwin, 
Pomme Orite, 
Seck-iio-rurtlt«rf 
Hertibrdiliire Peannuii, 
Pameuse, 
BouruAML 
'eiity Oi 



APPLES. 



RitMlone Pippin^ 
8ttinnier Rose, 
Rambo, 

Eaopiu itpiiienbnrfli, 
YeUow Belilloweri 
Roxbiirv RoiMtt, 
Early Harveti, 
Early Strawberry, 
Autumii 8trawbmy, 
Early Joe, 
Fall PirpiUi 
Hollaiid Pippin, 
Rhode liilNiid Oreeninf ^ 
Tallmaii Hweeting, 
Orecn Sweeting, 
Porter. 



Bartlelt, 

0«wego Beojre, 
Brown B«urre, 
Osbaiid'* Summer, 



Twenty Ounee Apple, 
Hawley, or Donee, 
GraveiiMein, 
Bttfley Sweeting, 

PEARS. 

Virgalieii, 
SeokeU 

Swan** Orange, or Onon< 
daga. 
and mo«t or the Foreign varieliee. 

Apple Scionril.OO per hundred, and Pear Scions Three ShilUngs 
per dozen. Tiiey wUl be carefully packed and sent by Express or 
by Mail. A diacuuiit on apiile scions will be made to nurserymen. 

Early orders are requested, to insure a supply. Address me, ipoel. 
paiil,) at Rochester, Mouroe County, New- York. 

JAMBS H. WATTS. 
N. R'Tn nil cases where it is possible, I will send sampler of the 
"Northern Spy." Reference can be miule to Mr. Tucker of "the 
Cultivator " Rochester, Monroe Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1K>2.— It. 

NOTICE. 

THE undemigiied has dimoeed oT hi« interest in the '' Stale Acri- 
cultural Warehouse," No. 93 Cliff street, to Mr. A. liONGKTT, 
who will in future conduct the business on his own account. 
New. York, Feb. 1, 1853- It. GEO. H. BARR. 



State AKriciiltaral Warehouse. 

Ij^MERY'S, KelPs aitd Wheeler's Horse Powers and Thrasher's 
!i Hovey's, Cliutoo's, Tower**, Sinclair's and Botu' Straw and 
Stalk Cutters. 

Vegetiible Cutters, for slicing up potatoes, beels, &c. 

Com Shellers of various paturrns. 

Funning mills of Bryan's make^ihis is coiuidered one of the best 
Mills in use. 

Clinion's, Bamborough's, and other makes. 

Prouty it Mears' Premium Plows of all sixes. 

Minor it Ilarton's and Kagic plcws. 

Harrows of Geddes, Triang[le ond Scotch notiemt. 

Paring Plow, a superior article, made under the direction of Prof. 
Mapes. 

Subsoil Plows of Wier*s pattern, which is half ihedraA of the old 
»lyle. 

Ox or Road Scrapere, Seed Sowers, Cultivatort, Ac. 

Field and Oanlen Seed^. 

Fertilizers, such as Guaiio, Bone Dust, Bone Coat, Plaster, Pou- 
drette, Bone Manure and Sulphate of Soda. For sale by 

A. IX>NGETT, 

Feb. 1, 185»-lt. No. 83 Cliff Street, tNew-York. 



Devon Boll for Sale. 

THE subscribers o3er for sale their Uiorough bred Devon Bull 
"Uncos," calved the lOih of March, 1851. .Sire *'Ncguuti. 
cook," araudsiro " Prince Albert," (UK2 of English Herd buo\;)— 
Dam •* Non-pareille." by "I.ord Lyiietlock;" grandam a Quarterly 
cow. " Neffuiiiicook" won the first prixe at the American liuditule 
iu 1850; and the first at the State show in 1851. " NonpareiJIe-' won 
the first prixe as a three yenr old heiler at Barnstable, England, in 
1S4<); and the first at the Stale show in 18.51. He may be seen at 
our place ; or farther porticulars will be given to any one adrlressiug, 

W. P. & C. 8. WAIN WRIGHT, 
Feb. 1— 2t. Rhinebeck, Dutchess co.. New- York. 

Splendid Farm ia Ohio for Sale* 

WE hate a splendkl farm for sale, cuntaiiiiiig about dOO acres. It 
i.4 situated about 2^ miles wes*. of Columbus, lutd within 2^ 
miles oC IxmhIoii, the coniilv seat of MadiHoii county. An excellent 
McAdamiZed mad. from Columbus to Xenia, parses through it. The 
ac<>e«s to market, cither east or south, is easy liiid quick. The rail- 
road from Cincinnati to Cleveland, has a depot at London. 2^ miles 
from it. 

About 125 acres of the land are cleared, and under good improve- 
ment. The ImlMiice is well limltered, mid the whole is under feuce. 
It is M'cll watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On It is a substantial brick dwelling liou»e and two other comforta- 
ble teuemeuts. The orchard contains al)OUt 300 npp'e, peach, and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted for mining grain, or 
corn, and wouM make an admirable dairy or stock farm. 

The proprietor has made arrangements in the west to go into anoth- 
er kind of busniess, ami will sell the above farm on rersoiiable terms. 

For terms apply at this office, or to 

WOMBAVGH * WHEELER, 

Feb 1— a. Real Estate Agent?, Columbus, Q. 




THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AHD 

70UBSAL or BOXAL AK AID SOKAL 

Enim BT A. J. DOWNING, Nswainwa, 

Amthcr 9/ Landteap* Oarrfmiag, Fmiu am4 Fmit IVms tf 
Cottmg$ Rt9id€n€e$t ComtUrf H9&b*M^ ft^ ^^ 

Is published moniUy, at the oAoe c( The Ciridruary 

Li;tiu» TrcKxm, Proprietor. 

Tbis pop^dar puMiealioo, wfaieb ia gradMll/ 1 iwilk^ ••■ m 
throughotti llie conmry, oad a bceomuig indapi ■aiN* lo ite 
Gardener, the Fruit Cnlturist oitd ibc Flamcuhonst, will be 
OS hereiorore, under the Editorship of Mr. Dowbiim. 
and taste iu all mailers uf cooutry life, are ■nrqnalisid by 
of the present day. 

The extended and raluaMe correspendence of Tkb Hobi 
BIST, preseiiU the expertencc of the roust mtelliaeul Cttluvi 
America; and the uiMructive and agreeable articles froaa Ike pea oi 
the Editor, make it equally sought alter by ercu the 
interested in country life. To all persons alive lo the impsvi 
of t>ieir Gardens, Orrl.anU, or Country 8eats — lo Scientific aad^ 
tical Cultivaidfs ol' the ^^oli — to Nurserymen and C«MiiiDcrc«i ^Gmr- 
dener». tins Jonmol, giving the latcet disroverics and improwar-bui. 
experiments and aitiuiMiicHis m Horticiiliiire, and tkoM 
knowledge cnnnecied with it, will be fooiid iuviluaUe. 

A XKW voLi'ME (the 7ih.> commences with the Jam 
ISS2; and it will be the cottstant am of the Edrtor and il 
by every meaiiK in tlicir power, to render it f4iU oMire wcnln), by 
every practicable impiovemcnt, of tlie liberal patronage ft is rec o v i ng. 

{T^ All leitt>r< on busiiies« must be addr a— ed lo Use Prapnrtor 
LrrilKRTrCKHR. Ali>any, .N. Y., and f-xlitoriaJ ctNTe^soMlrTice 
to lie addresMMl to tbe Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Eaq , Ncwtwrr^ 
N.Y. 

Tebms.— Eoch number contains 46 pogca, embeUiokcd wiik a 
Frontispiece and iiuroefous Illustrations, pruited oa the 
aiKl in the best maiuier. Price, S3 a year—Two 




Now Staminato StiawlwRy. 
WALKEB'8 SEEDLXBO. 

THIS new variety of the S^trawbcn-y is tor aa'e aod wdl be seu 
out, lo ap|)Iirantit in ilic !>prnig of 1H32, price ooe dollar per «Vv 
zen. Ordcrrs iiiuy be udiiie»^ed to Samuel Walker, Roxtwry, or to 
Mr Axriyiow d.icli, at Uie Mussuuhosctts HorticaUural s>c«d' £>lue«, 
S?cho»»l StTOt. IJofton. 

The Fruit CoinmiUve of the Massacliusetta Horticallural S«ic ry, 
report of the vnnety at lollows:— ' Walkbb's ^sCDU.'he;"' i .i» 
sirawl)erry hat now been fruned three year»; it is a dark co^i -'i 
berry, of good »ize. a very abuiKlant bearer^ of high ^avor, very hu- 
quality, and it will i»e, it ii^ t>cliev<:d an ucqui«itioii. It is a sfamii.*)'', 
worthy, as the committee think, of an extended coltivalitm. Bf^t^ n 
/Mn«2NA, lh.>l. 

Fruit, Onuimcntal luid Evergreen trce^. shrubs, &c.. for sale oi iht 
nuriieries of iJAMVEL WALKKR, 

Fel). 1— at. Roxbury, Mass. 



FARM SCHOOL. 

THE Mount Airy Agricultural IiistiiMe, located at Gcroianiowi.. 
Pa., will open for the summer term ou the int Ttanday m 
AnrU next. For paruculara oddreos the Principal, 
* J NO WILKINSON, 
Jan. l^J^'i^— *: Gerwwamown. Pa. 

Baleam Fir, .4.rbor Titir, and other ForesI Trees. 

HENRY IJTTLE it CO., of Bsboob, Maine, will fanush any 
number of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken ap witb 
Htrtik OR the roots, whh the greatest care, aial sent to any part of t'ur 
l^iiiied Statei4 by Steamers or Railroad — and carefully packed in larj;c 
boxes, at short notice, at the Ibllowing prices, vis: 

From inches to 1 fool, at 1 cent, or 910,00 per lOOO. 
From 1 foot to 8 feet, at 1} cents, or 915.00 per 1000. 
Tlie above prices refer mure particularly lo Baboni Fir and Arbor 
Vims Trees. 
AYe charge what the boxes cost, but nothing ftir packfa^. 
For two yenr» pa<"i. the trees we have procured and nmt U? a dis- 
tance, have' lived generally, and have given goodaati^factioa. Erer- 
greeiis will not live iinlvss taken np with great care. 

Bill Igor, Jan . 1. 1Sj»-^t. 

FOWLS AND E008. 

'^IIE great de»irc manjfcMed in^New-Eiigland far pnv*iiring gnoi) 
*" ... . -- - — lopnv 



X Poultry, has induced ». B. COFFIN, Nsm-Im, 
porticular atteniioii to breeding and imptfrting first rate stock Al. 
pcfiions dcHirouA of liuviug the purest oikI best lo breed from, roayde* 
pcnd upoti being faitjitaily servvd. Among many kimb of Fowb Tor 
sale by him. arc tlu* i<4!owing. which he is very particular iubi ceding. 
Shnnghoe — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chiiu^sc — Marsh stock. 
Cochin China — Cufliu do 

White Hliaiighae do do 

Rhick .'^huiiKhne do do ^^ 

GoUlsn Poland, or Spangled Hamburgh.^'* ' 

Denier* in FowU or V.^»-i for hair hi ng. supj^iedopoulib^^^HV. 
Onler.'i nd4lrc.4>ed to 2fo. 5 Cougrtsi S^aars, Boston^ will b^Wiiv 
executed. ^ . 

Rcrerrnce to Mr. J. Ya!i Dcsbb, of Cinoiiit^lif Obioi who will 
take orders for FowU. a« advertised abov«. 
Boaton, Aug. 1, IWl— 12i. 
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ImiHrcyred Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Dnrfaam, Devcfi, Hereford, AUemef, ind Ayr* 
shire lireeds. 

8HEEP, of the Native ond French Mermo> Saxonyj South-Down, 
and Coiswold. 

PI OS of the Uncolp, Soffirfk, and Berkahire breeds. 

From ottr long experience aa breedera and dealera in the above 
kindf of aiock, and onr ezcelleni aitimtion for porchaaiiig and ship- 
ping, we think we can do af good justice lo orders, as ony other 
bouse in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO , 

Jan. 1, less— tf. 189 and 191 Water st.,^New.York. 

TTnited States j&grienltiiTal Wtfeboun and Seed Staro. 

THE sobscribem solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied aMortmeiit of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which tbev have constantly on hand, ana 
oflar for sale at ibe lowest {irioes, and on the best terms. Persons in 
want of anv articles in their line, would do well to call upon them 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue will be sent 
gratis upon application, post-paid. 
N. & OusBO, Bone Dust, and other fertilizers. 

JOHN MAYHER h CO. 
Dec. 1— t£ No. 107 Water.4S^ New-York. 

THE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK, 

A ampUu Msmwd of Mmutm, Frim $1. 

CM. SAXTON, agricultural book jraUisher, has just published— 
• the American Muck Book— treating of the Nature, Properties. 
Sources, Hiatory and Operations of all the princhml Fertilizers ana 
Manures in common use, with specific directions lor their preparation, 
preservation and application to the soil and to crops, fs combiura 
with the leading pnuciples of practical and scientific Agriculture, 
drawn from authentic sources, actual experience, and personal ob- 
servation, niuatrated with engravings. By 

D. J. BROVVNE. 
Author o#8ylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Treen, American 
Poultry Yard, &e. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agricultural Bookstore, 168 Fulton street, Newr^York. 
The following is irom Br. C. T. /ackaoa, of Boston, the best Agri- 
cultural Chemist in the U. S. : — 

[COPTJ 

BosTOH, November Olh, 1851. 

Dear Sir : 1 have the pleawre of acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the **■ American Muck Book," recently published by yon, 
and edited by Mr. D. Jay Browne. J^ 

From an attentive examination of this book, I Yn^f/^kmt to the 
conclusion that it is ona of the best works extant, on the princi|i^es 
of scientific apiculture, and the best compendium of our most recent 
knowledge oftbc nature of manures and their odaptntion to particu- 
lar soils and crops. It cannot be expected that« single volume could 
powibly couiain the whole sum ef chemical knowledge iq^icable to 
the science of '*hemistry ; but on looking over the closely printed and 
compact tables of analyses, and the abundant formula*!, Miiich this 
publication contains, 1 could not fail to be surprised at the indusirr 
manifested in preparing it. I was also gratified to find it so well 
adapted to the American svstem of hoslMudry, and so practical in its 
character. Its copious and accurate index odds not a little to its value. 

I shall certsunly recommend it to my sgriculturol friends as a very 
uwful book, and one necessary to every scientific farmer. I am, 
very respectfulty, your ob't. servant, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, Ftale Amlyis^ Arc. Ac. 

To C. M. Saxton, Esq., New-York. Jan- 1, 1852.— 3l 

TO FARMERS— -P0UDR£TTJE:« 

THE LODI MANLTACTURINO COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, aro prepared now lo receive ond fill orders for Ptou- 
drelte with dispatch, and in all cases with a/f«s*{y manitfiietmredar. 
tirU^ at their usual ^ices, 81.50per barrel lor any quantity o\*eT six 
barrels. 3 barrels iox $3. — #3 rar a single barrel, aelivered frt^ of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhero, in the city of Nrw-S'ork. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificaifii aa to the efficacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poodrette over any other known manure for 
raising a crop of com— also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorbum k Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webate% Secretary of State : 

WAsmKOTOR, March 10, 1860. 

" If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his i^arden fence ; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuable^ and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manure at your prices. A pnncinal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds^ in grass, where the oliject is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and wo have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.'* 

All communtcatioits addressed to the ^ liODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlondt street, New- York *' will meet with 
pronir« Tl'^^gr *^' li 1853— 6t. 

for Wives and Daoffhtem* 

DE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, (prfVs 
' being a Complete Oukle to Domestic Cook- 
fconomy; embracing six AwntfrerfoiMfy^y. 
ig to household duties. Gardening, Flowers, 
^lUhcd by C. .M. SAXTON, 

152 Fulton Street, New- York. 




New and Important Insurance* 

ITarthem H. Tork li^e Btook 1^ Co., FlattAv^^li V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New-York, 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Sloek insured 
against Death, by the combineo risks of Fire, Water, Aeeideuls, Dis- 
eases, &c CAPITAL, 850,000. 

DUVCTORS. 

James Farr, Washinston comity. Amasa C. Moore, Clinton eoimtya 
Joseph Potter, cio John Boynton, do 

our Abell, do Zephaniah C iPlatt, do 

Pdatiah Richards, Warren co. Cornelius Halsey, do 
Walter Geer, do James Averill, do 

Wm. E. Calkins. Esaex no. Jacob H. Holt, do 

Albert Andms. Franklin co. Peter S. Palmer, do 

John Horton. St. Lawrence co. George Moore, do 

Thomas Conxey, do Henry O. Hewitt, do 

JAMES FARR, President. 6. MOORE, Plaltshurvh, Sec> 
A. C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z. C. PLATT, do Treas. 
I. C. MIX, Port Aim, Gen. Agent. 

October 13, 1851. 

Tliis company are now ornnized and readv to receive applica- 
tions for Insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
limble animals will avail themselves of tlie advamages offered by tliia 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for iusuranca 
are equally applicable to all. 

Tlie company have adopted such rat«!8 as, they bdieve, will (br- 
lurii the means of paying ordinary losses, without resort to an asses** 
ment. Bu* to guard against extraordinarv Inases, which may arise 
from, contagious diseases or epklemics, it becomes necessary to r^ 
quire prenuam notes. — . 

TothA Owntnof HbKMfaadLivttftsok. 

QffU^ rf the Nartktm N<n9-York lAv Stock InM. Co., I 
Plattsbitrgh, August 16, 1851. } 

The Di.tfCtors of die above Company, incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New- York, at us extra session in July, 16SJ, re- 
spectfully request your attention to the following facts beanng on this 
subject. 

1st. Value of this class of property. By the census of 1845, tbero 
were at that time in the State of New-York, as follows: 

Horut, 

One-half a minion, 005,156 

Neot Cattk, 

Over two millions, SK,07S,390 

Cowt imlfefrf , 

Nearly a millioa, 909,400 

Shssp, 
Over six millioDB, 6,443,866 

IfOfS, 

Over one million and a half, 1,584,344 

Without ipaking^ any estimate of the value of this property, it is 
apparent that it is immense ; extending to every inhabited spot, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence of the iA* 
habitants. 

9d. These animals are sulqect to diseooe and accidei)t. It is asser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a fact which cannot be disputed, that the anregate loas upon this 
species of property throughout New-England, is gnater than Iha 
losses by fire ; at all events, it is a fact undoubted that the annual loss 
is very great, and the owner is leA unprovided with anv menus of se- 
curity against the hazard incident to this deacripiion or property. 

9d. The knowledge of this risk is one of the leading hiiiaraiices to 
improvement in the breed of that useful and noble animal, the horse* 

Men of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loss tney must every day risk, to the amount often from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valuaUe breeding horse. 

Witli the ample security to be aflfonled by sound Insurance Com- 
ponies, the investment or csqpital in horses and live stock may be 
made as safe and safer than the carrying of freiaht on the seas and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance hasrenderoa this last business 
steady and profitable ; iiriule without it, it would want the confidence 
which that branch of business now commands. The alweiice of this 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thirds of its value when 
nectled for nn emergency. 

While the owner of the riiip, **the plaything of the wind and 
waves," may obtain any reasonable advance ; the owner of equalljr 
valuable property, invested in horses and cattle, cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market. In 
vain does the owner of the hone appeal to his industry or usefulness. 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease and accident, and 
that as security it is mterly worthless. 

4ih. The Insurance principle comes in. and does for him what Life 
Insurance has done for the young be^iier in trade, taking away the 
risk arising fiom the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him vriiat Fire Insuraaca has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a level with the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this company, the first 
chartered ui this state for this olfect. The Directors intend it uliall 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidence 
of the puUic. 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the agents of thecotDpany 

GxoBGK MooBB, Secretary. JAMES FARR, President 

Dec. 1— 6t. 
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AgT^cnltaral Book* 

P all kinds, for sale at the Cultivator Office, 407 Broodway, Al- 
bany. 
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CoateaU of this Naaiber. 

Hie Snb-HivUion of Farm^ «. 

Pimirie Fiiriiiiiijf— Breaking «he Jnid, by \V. G. rJpMCsi»viji 

8a{ieifiowl FurmiMC — 8u(*ce«4rul Culture oi MvUmu — liD|iorU- 

tioti of llereftird Caille, kc. 

Topping Com— lin|irovemenf of Vartrtie*, kc 

Grovinli of iIm* I'liturtl Slute« — AVIial Forr.^iirr* lltiiik of m, by 

Prof. NoiTojc 

February u hanl inoiilb f«ir Siock — Hanl.nfM o( Omricd AppJe 

Tree* — lii«ecl9 mi Apple and Clirrry (irsifl*, j% 

Page** Portable Suw-Mtlt, by Dr. G. B- ?*xiTH— \Va«l)Uig, Dry- 
ing ami Iron'iig Clolbe«, by HooaiKl | 

A Country Si'liool Ht>u<«e 

Notice* oi' Nciv PuUicaiioiia, 

Horticuitunil Nuiice^ 

The CultivakT— Improvement of the Miial, by S. BdwabmI 

Todd, J 

Live Slock in Tenai — Frail Trees from Cminiga — llie %%'ay I 

WeetU liicrea«e, ) 

Heavy and Light WiK.letl Sheep, by W. MC 

Slock fiv the Dairy— liidelliUe Ink lor Marking IjabeU for Trees. I 

Plants, kc j 

A Farm in \Ve*tern New- York, by Wm H. Sothax, 

Plovkrp should Pulvcrijie the S>il — Culiivuiion by Slenm — Farm- 1 
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Lightning R(kIs, Protection of Barns, kc, bv Dr. G. B. Smith, 
Dairy Business on the Western Prairies, by \V. G. EuMi.xuso.x, 

The Canadirni or Wild Goo«e 

List of Vuriei.es of Apples— Education Neces*ary for the Farmer \ 

—Wheat ami Chess J 

Aniiuiit metiiiig \. V. State Ag. Society 

Mr. Viiil's Imporietl Durham Cuttle 

Notes for tlie Moiitti— To Correspomleiits, ft r 

fLLUSTRATI0N8. 

Diagrams of Farms, 63, Q^ 

Wa-thiiig Machine 74 

A Conuiry School.Ilou«e 75 

Fruit Tree* from Cnitings, 79 

float h Down Sheep, 80 

Chinese Piy^ 81 

The Cniiadlan w WIW Goose, 8fl 

Mr. Vail's Imported Short-honi Heifer, 87 
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K&nderhook Ifanerr and Garden, 

At Kindtrhook, CUumb'uk m , New. York. 

THE proprietor has oil hand his usual lar^e supply of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens. Flowering Shrub*. Goosebeny 
oitd Currniit bushes, Grapevines, Hedge (riuiits, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, kc. 

The Trees are of large size, thrifty groMth. and well rooted, and 
ean furnish nearly all the new varieties ordered, and will sell at the 
lowest market prices. 

Ornamental trees being groMni extensively, can W fumi'ihed by 
(he hundretl at A'ery refl«on able rules. XurtifK^an Linden, Mountain 
Ash, Scotch Kim, English Klias. English .Syctunore, Weeping Wil- 
low, with a goorl colleclioii of Ro<(cs. Green-house piaiiis. Ac., all 
which can be supplied in quantities to suit purchasers. Catalogues 
will be forwanled to all oppiicanu. H. SN VDF.R, 

Feb. 1— 2t. Nurseryman, Kinderbook. 

. French Quince CaUinfcv* 

I CAN furnish from ten to fifteen thousand thrifty cnttiugs from im- 
ported qoinccii, at tS per l.UOd, nl Walwitrih Nurvrics. 
Walworth, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1892— «.• T. G. YEOMAN8. 



For Sale, 

ATHOROUOn bred Devon Bull. He has been exhibited at 
"fAr««'' agricultural fairs, ami Imu taken the first premium at 
each. He is a very superior aniinal, and will be three years old next 
month. THOMAS HANCOCK, 

Feb. 1, 1*i'X2— ,H. Ashton Nurseries, Bui iiiigtoii, New. Jersey. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

TT^LLW ANGER ^ BARRY beg to remind those who intend to 
X!i plant next spring, that their stf>ck of 
SmndartLFruit Ttee$ for orchards, 
Dwarf Fruit Trtt$ for gnrdcn*. 

Ornamental IVsM for Streets, Parks. Gnrdens and Plearare 
OroniKl« : Rotety Ac, Ac, is ver)' large, tuuli'tftrs great inducement 
to thitse who wiiiit first rate articles. 

The Dtieriptive Catalogue, sent gnili.« to all who apply post-paid, 
and remit sinmps f<ir p<wittge, which must now be prepaid. Five 
cents SOO miles or less, ten cents over fiOU and below 1000. 
IT^ See other advertisement 
Feb. 1, 1859— 9t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fowls and Kgs^* 

VERY liBiKUnme specimens of the Albany Dorking. Black Poland, 
and Silver SpangM PitlniK) are for sale by {he subscriber. Also, 
eggs or the aimve and the following varieties :•«* 
Shiinglitie. Prrly slock. 
8auta Ana, game. 
Gktldcn l*o iii.d. 
Javo Biintam«. 

Tlie above may be relied npoo asfenaiiM. E. B. PLATT. 

Albany, Feb. f, Ua»>8l 




HEW AND TALUABLB PLAHTB, 

BM WAT«»f, OW Colony Nbi 
• liir Aale a ver) eomplHe aiKorlroetif of Trer4 aad 
dr«rripli«m. of which a priced Catainage vili be ucut potf ^^ai. ^ 
a 1 ap}Micaiits. See al4«i adveniwmoil iu detail, m tbc FcUnuri 
March simJ April iitt«l>»-r* of t'te HoTlieBilor»<. Feb. I, I SIift Ix^ 

n*t Impivftd PMtakto Hono PwifS sad TtoBihai. 

THE ondrr^igiied eiNitmae lo HMnnfactare and adi these c^»^i^*- 
bratcd marhities, and experience hea proved ihet ihe FOl & 
HORSE POWER MACHINES have prca 
wnltoot asnigle exce|aKNL 

The four b'^rse power may be used wHk one to 
experieiire op to this time has proved tkai there are no ] 
ajid Hin-Aliers so cheap tn tiie nwt hes er aa these. 

Price o( Four Horse Power alone, 

" of " »• Spike Thresher 9 

«• of 40 Ibol Band 3| tucbes wale, 5 

Terms Cash. 

P. S.-Onlers for any kind of Agrieahnral Ii 
merchandize, will also be promptly attended to. 
Enw. Plaxt, \ PLA NT. BROTHERS. Cora. 
J A^. Plant, | Feb. I-8i. H6 WUIi— «-. New-Y 

Choice SeedliBff Potatoes, 

V8 USUAL, for planthig ; also their seed from the 
BuOilo Feb. X 18S2.— IL N. 8. 

CHOICE FOWLS. 

SEVERAL Varieties bred from the beat opeeimena of the 
^. ported Stock from the Eastern Market. Cochin China, 

Chnie«e, Braltma ptrtiA, Chnia Oorkinf , and Mhem. 

Buffalo. Feb. 1 , l"^*-— ll-_ N . S. _ PMrPH. 

Field and Garden Seed9. **% 

WE have recently imported, fnrni EMfaaly'-fkaore. and Gar- 
nuiny, and have frown iu tlie UniteiTHiiiM exivrasty fat as. 
a fiii^ ai^nmeni of the'liest and most apfirova^Juikh or FIELD 
:in<l(;ARDE.\ SEEDS. V '^ 

A^n-iculiural and Horticultural Tiii|ili i n s i in j i iJi f C f aaaiwl— ai iif 
ih« V arious kinds saitaUe for North and So«i* America. 

A. a^LLEN k, OC 
Jon. 1, li^tf- 1^ «ud 101 Waier.at., New-Yeik. 

N. TORE AQRIOUIiTURAIi WARBBOOSZL 

A^. ALLEN iL CO^ 

1B9 af2dl91 Water Street, NevhTork. 

PIX)WS of a ereat varietv of patterns and diffirreat aizea, eak-ida- 
ted for sword mid stubble laiid, wet meadow*, and reeeriily draia- 
ed swamps where roots abound. AaKNig these plowa, aiao are ibr 
deep-breakinsf.up, flat-furrow, lap-furrow, self-diarpeiitiif. side-hjl^ 
donblc-niould-boord, com,' cotton, cane, rice, awl rabaod with aktglc 
or double wings. 

HARROWS, irian^lar, sqoare, Oetklee, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS, with iron seciions one loot kmjp, and of difleraoi 
diameters. These can be arraiifed ou an iron sfaart for any reqoirod 
walth. 

C ULTITATORS of apwards of twenty diflereul kinds, oleelloaih 
and ca^t iron. 

SEED SOWERS of six diflerent kinds and nricea. 

HORSE POWERS, eixlless chain and circiuar, of wood and cast 
iron. 

THRESHERS, with or witliont Separalora. 

GRAIN MILLS of ca»t iron, uid burr atone, lo work eiftcr by 
hand, horse or wnter power. 

CORiW SHELLERS, sin^rle and doable, large and small erlhidrkal 
to work bv hainl or otherwise. 

STRA W CUTTERS, spiral, 4rai{rht, or eircolar kntvea. 

VEGETABLE C UTTERS ibr \nn\tn» uttd other roots. 

Together with a great variety of alt otner Agrienltvral and Horti- 
cultural Implements kepi in the United Stales, sueb as Hoes, ShcHrns, 
Spades, Rakes, Manure and Hay Fof|ps^Grain Cradles, 8cythes, 
Snathe Ac. Ac. '«9 ^ 

CASTINGS of all kimH for Plow«, Cotton Gins, and Sugar RoQen. 

WAGONS and CARTS, for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm aiKl other purposes. 

Our implements orcimy three loree stores, and we belicre they 
make up the largest nnu most comiucle assortment in America. In 
addition, we have s machine shop employing upn'arda of oiae hnn- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 

Jan. 1, 165S-tf. ISO and lOt Water st., New- York. 
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CoOTKT raddenta dwj Iw dhrlded Into two cIuk*— 
the iMst, ud tbe ilAvenlj. Specimev of tba foRMr 
nnj be kBam cm approbdilng tbeir dwelling*, b; the 
■Ir of MNi nS MWbti wkU permdM tbe pmniM* 
— 4lM vkole IndlMtli«, Otftbi nu «h« hM oMMefW 
«M art, don Ml inl U hard t« anuUr aBothBr,— nr, hi 
Bthw wordi, IT ba wM not illaw the fntnuloa «r auk 
Hm umI pig-weadt tmomg Mi cropa, adtber wUI 1m pw- 
tall the 4e<^eeBWt oT Ui dmir>}wd bj eld nVbUh !■ 
It* MOBtieM fcm. OftWUttardaMorrMUeDti.tlM 

trckMi fckce bordsred wItt M onbrakM bedgtt of briera, 
cMm, nd tiMlM— It ettm, the yvd, wblob mtght 
faire been » mM kwi wM Aady tms, b DMKlr oec» 
pted with bnrdoolu and nettlM, barierlug oH dvoaylgg 
hMpaofeMpaMdyo^ oTkHehn ilop, and rarioiNlT 
iMtcnperfHI wMi oM board*, barrel.bAotN, knd the drop- 
pingi of ««tUe, and cat up by Uie wltedi of cartt into 
■BVd-boIca of mtiOKnn depth, aaril noDnded ta • dark 
•vcBtag, bf tke tunratr foot of ■ Bctghbor^ wtib «r 
4M«bt«r. 

Tbara h tgaia ao McmcdMe rtaM beloi^faig partly 
t* both tb* precodlnf — we are b]* n* meana mte that 
a»7 are tnt th« lartMl et«M of all. Is maej dMrfet* at 
tbe eoaatrj. Omf titet, a— laeai and ditorder miB to 
boM ewdi a tort of donbtfnl Jnriadkttna aowatlw* tha 
ow, Md agafn tbe otber, eMkiDlBg Iba tMteaitaef. 
ParitapaaiiMt "picket" lbiioelah«at,bailUooi)Bt«i^ 
part ta a daca^ed rait (baee tn the rear; or a flower.bed 
by the parlor door, ha* Ut oCwt ta a pvddle'of Map. 
ndaattbekKcbndooT; or tbe odor of J«M raea m- 
dar tbe vlodowa, mar be cariovlj aUgled with branaa 
laden wteb the perftioiei of tbe bog-pen. Hew, titeh 
cf thlt hiteniMdiale chM, at )i«T« no de^te Ibr Imprvn. 
Beat, aodwfae regard tbe eeunotn; of as adulterated 
MatMM aa a eUaera, wOI nitnTall; hll mder UtaMiM 
bead at the riaKBly. Vor tbexe tbe foHowing nnwta 
ate not iatended, aad Ibef will tbtrribrr, tl' tbey bare 
nad Uiiia br, pte*K Alp tbe teat. Bnt Onm who 
reaBj tore Mataa* aad order, Ibongh tbej. May Mt 
have attabwd It foUr, wlU be likeljr to afipredale oar 
fatfeatloni. In endeaveriaK to bmIm Id tbe maoral of the 
vary ooHBHM eril, nantelr, that of cMtTrrtiag oar pabUe 
blgfawaraMoprooalaeiiocia paatnrage for Mtll»,«olta, 
iiMp, bofi, and web lb o t ed pooMry. 

The nllB of thb pnwtle* an brtennlMUa. AAtarf 
tafaiu u that he aadi It wU to ImporiUt la pnnn« 



tbe contend of hb garden tconx hia neighbor^ awlae, 
which hare become ikOIed in all braocbea of tbe art </ 
■qneeilDg tbrongh imall q)aoe(, crowding rail* and 
boaida asunder, and borroiring under feneea. AaotbCf 
lost, not oulj' aotne dwlce fonng pear treea, bat lennl 
besiAIAil and ooatly teiported erergreena, devoured by 
tba atreet cattle paMlng throng tbe gi*e awUaat^ 
blown open by tbe wind in hia abaenoe. Vby ■bouM 
any one own a cow, wben he hai nothlsg wherewithal 
t«gl*«Iiert Tet wa hare known tbaaewbo bad aefenl, 
dependli« entirely on their AIH to pick tbrir own Iklnt 
In tbe itreeta,~whleh tbay dU by vartontly napi^ 
board* and estertag meadow*, nuxtlfng Into eom-idd*, 
or watahlog with mrprUax keennea* (|[ some one 
thoogbtleialy opened a gale for a Ibw second*, when 
tbey wonU rndi in. HeaTy and expenalTe fenoei wera 
kept wp by an aaqoaiatanoe; bat he w*a conpelled, tat 
tbe lak* of maintaining a decent appearance In tbe road 
by fai* boDje, to " renore tbe depodli" dally, left by 
■treat cattle, wbn found bl**had* t(«e» tbe moat esAt 
renient places la tbe world ftr repoae; aad not aofre. 
qnently iwlne, alter throwing up tbe tuif into every 
'""ll'~"* Irregularity, abo aonght repoae la tbe Mma 
comfortable ibadow*. Tbe** etib ba*e beeomesoeoM. 
moa fai nest ptaoea, that tbey are eubmltled le aa a wrt 
of Be«(arity,-~*a an OKmlbl ihare of tbe erib of thU 
life, wMbaat an laqnlry into tbe pcMMItty «r eipedba. 
cj at thair remonl. 

It ha* been ainerted that " no man ha* a moral r^t 
to ker^ more itodi tbsn he can feed wdl on hfa own 
land." Bnt ET Ibe cottager mnrt baTe lib cow kept by 
tbe pnbVc, and aTery tbfng to to be tuned to prolh, - 
would It Dot be quite a* piofttable to conrert tbe road- 
■ide Mo meadow, t« b* mowed aaanally for wintari^ 
tbe eow* ot poor men, and mve n* from all tbe evib of 
Mreet maoranden, and frequent flro-mOe joomeja by 
tbeIr owaera In leareh of tbem. We tbrow Ibb out 
memty at a bhit to thoee nbo masare crerythb^ by 
dollaia aad oent*. 

We ^tay abo add, for tbe lame cbu* of ealoolatcn, 
that Ibe amont ef time and atteatlon ooBMnaed in 
opening, (butting, and watching gate*— tbe aOMNDrt lert 
by tbe pinpderingi of halE4larred atroel-cat tl e tha 
enomtau «»piana of haavy ttreet fcaw a , not la fcMp 
(* tbe ftrmer^own atoek, but to feMp sat hb nelghbor't 
— conitltnte altogether a mM flmnldable tax, wUdt If 
Impeaad by guferaaiwt, wenld-beretBided taiaguBkOt 
U*. 

A**» tbs prMlfraMMir af tha ftf*"^ bwivn- 
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neaki — th» people of JCaanchiuettf , and kma* other 
portioM of Kew-SnglMid, bftTO fornithed the proof. We 
kare trsrelled days together in thai highly enUirated 
itete; wHhoiit efer aeeing any kind of animal at large. 
In BrookUne, which baa no equal in Amerfca for the con* 
tinned anceeiaion. for miles, of its cnltirated landscape 
heanty, one may see gates open flrom the street into the 
most finished and costly gronndsi without the least fear 
of Is^nry ttom withoat, and indeed some of the newer 
residences hsTc no gates at all. 

We hare been gratified with the late decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan* on this snbject— not as 
containing any new principle of law, but as opening the 
subject to public attention. HorseSi running at large, 
were killed by a passing train of cars, and in an action 
against the company, the owner fkiled to recover dama^ 
ges. The court, after alluding to the township regula- 
tion of making horses /rcf ^omaoiurs, remarks: 

" The idea that because horses *and cattle are^rcc 
eommonerty that therefore they have the lawful rignt of 
trespassing on private pr<^>erty is absurd — preposterous 
in the extreme. What are fret commonert f Where 
may they run? In Holliday vr. Marsh (8 Wend. R. 147) 
the Snpreme Court says, ' Suppose a case where a town 
haa no eoMSiefi land, and they pass a by-law permitting 
cattle and horses to run at large, w^rs af tktu to runf 
Surely not on iodividnal uroperty. Where then? In 
the highway? The public nas simply a right of passage 
OMT tk4 kighwaiy. The owner of the land through 
which the highway passes, is the owner of the soil and 
the timber, except what is necessary to make bridges, 
or otherwise aid in making the highway passable, and 
If the owner of the soil owns the timber, why not the 
grass V The doctrine established by this decision is in 
accordance with a fundamental principle of the common 
law, which has been recognised by elementary writers, 
and Judicial declsioni In England and this country for a 
great leiwth of time. Though every highway la said to 
be the King's, yet the King has nothing except the right 
of passage fbr himself and his people ; the freehold of 
all ibe profit, as trees, Itc, belong to the lord or owner 
of ti» soil, who may have action of trespass for digging 
up the ground of the highway." 

▲oeording to this decision, every land-owner has a 
rigjht to the graM in front of his own land, and he may 
pasture ^Is cattle there, provided he keeps them from 
wandering on his neighbor's part of the road. 

As a successfVil experiment in this reformation, we 

quote A. J. Downixq's account of the effort made at 

Kewbntgh, his residence, given in the Horticulturist: 

''Tbatitisonlv needful for a few good cltlaens in 
every town to look at the matter clearly, and determine 
to have orderly and sanitary laws like these enforced, 
ve have had abundant proof in the town where we live 
—which is, so Tar as we know, the only one In the State 
of New- York where animals arc not joint-stock possessors 
of all the streets and highways. Eight or ten years ago. 
Kewbnrgh, which has a population of nine thonsana 
Inhabitants, was one of the least cleanly and orderly 
towns In the North. Droves of hogs, cows and geese 
ran at large everywhere, and the powessor of a garden 
or even of a bit of sidewalk was always liable, nigfat and 
day, to the nuisanoe and annoyaaee of numbers of these 
tommoDcrs. At length it was determined by a few of 
the more orderly inhabitants, to endeavor to have en- 
forced the law for pounding animals. The tmstees of 
the village donbted the possibility of enforoing the law, 
and faltered in their duty. At the next election, how- 
ever, the hog-law was made the test, trustees favorable 
to its execution were elected by a large mslorlty, not- 
wlthstandkig a fierce oppesltkm. When the law was en- 
forced^ so strong was the feeling of resistance, that the 

• 4a glVta ia the meMfMi Famtt 



public ponnd was seveiml timet broken into at iM<n> 
and the animals released. But the orderly part oTuw 
coramunitv stood firmly by the authorities, wmA thit 
ter did tMr duty, until the law triuni 
much grmnbliag on the part of aiany whefamfiDe^ thas 
they bad a clear right to prey upon the public in this 
manner, a general acquiescence came about. And now 
for five years we have had deaaly alreeta, ftee froos afl 
animala of all kinds, and auch an air of nrafisf and 
rural beauty has sprung up. that the place has aimosi 
changed its character. Tlie carriage-gmtes of groviads, 
like our own, whkb, mder tbe oM ajst a t «r tMi^iy 
needed almost an aimed hnntaoMn to keep out tbe brute 
population, are now wide open day and evenf^c, with- 
out the brute population, are now wide open day and 
evening, without the least plant eiiiW rlag dcprwdift— ; 
and what la the best part of the stoijy aa Cffintjilptriy 
has the feeling of better dvilixation triumphed, that it 
would, we Inrnglne, be very hard at thepreaeat nMMBent, 
to persuade the populatkm of this town to Mtara t« the 
old condition of streets, overrua with uadean 

*•* 

Tboaghta on Kannreai Special and 



It is quite ooanoafor i 
any parileular numure, to ask— ^ la it a 
nnret" " How long wiU It laatr* Ims. te., 
bellaf that a nhatanoe asay be la a atata of 
exhaustioB, and yet never eahaaated. SmIi 
are noet eoiMnoa in relatloa to goaao. Veir H 
seem to the writer that we all 
nature of Bsaaine and 
The growth of a vegetable maat he at the 
the vegetable nutrition In the ioO. When tkim la cs- 
haaated, the aoll beconea hanmi« aa frr aa that pasticift- 
lar vegetable is ceacereed; aad at last harrea to every 
deserlptlon of vegetah l ee aa la meat l a maat a ld y deaaoi^ 
strated by the nameroaa flelda af " vooMMt" laada la 
aU the Biiddle and souttera atatea. Now If tUa be an, 
tbe manure we apply to the soil la the food upon which 
the growlBg crop Uvea and growi{ and if this beae,what 
are called '' permanent manurea*' are very aadeairablea 
even If there were any tueh things; haoaaae it would be 
felly to axpead money and labor In applytng annare 
that would make no retom for five or tea yaarik We 
all want that whkh wiU make the qaiokeat xetum fer 
our money and labor, and hence wa sboald a|ip]y the 
manan that will be all used up in a alngk year, if wa 
can get it. For example, si^ipoee we applp a manare 
ia suflkaeat quantity and of a %uali^4o last ^v^ yean» 
do we act invest money and labor that will make ua no 
return probably the first year, and only one-fonrth the 
second and each future year? Is it not belter to use 
that kind and that quantity that will all be used the first 
year? Tbe improvement of landa is not now the ques- 
tion. Btinging aterlle lands into a state of fertility ia % 
very different subject. The matter in hand relates to 
the policy of Investing money and means 4hat are to 
make no return for several years hence. Instead of that 
which looks to a prompt return of profit on the invest- 
ment. 

The writer has often beea amused with the theorioa 
of writers on the subject of manures and vegetable nu> 
tritkm. Many eminent men have advanced tbe idea 
that vegetables derive meet) or a laige portloa of their 
food from the atmosphere. To deaoonstraie the incor- 
TBctoess of this faiea. we hava only to aoppoae a case, 
auppoee we taleot a sterile spat la the middle of tha 
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tiolwtlpmlrtoortheireti, Mdfn tbut ipot pUnt coin 
or aay other vegetable. Wlitt edvantege wUI the at- 
noephere, wMeh li eherged with the eihetotioii of flfly 
thonee&d wsnB of prairie land, be to that eomf THU it 
tnake it grow or prodnee grainl The truth is, the at- 
moapbere liaa the aamo inflnenoe on vegetable, that it 
hae on aidmal nntrftloft— no more, no lees. The nutri- 
tion it taken fifom the eoil, oonveyed through the ascend* 
log «ap veeiela to the leavea. In the aarfitoea of which U 
Is exposed to the aetion of the catbooio add and nitro- 
gen in the atmoepherei which prepares it for the appro» 
priation of the plant to the fonnation of wood, ft-nit, Ice. 

Another error is very general in the agricultural 
world. It condsts in supposing that any single element 
of vegetable nutrition constitutes a manure. Hence 
plaster of Paris, lime, salt, ashes, potash, soda, fcc, all 
have their advocates a^ manures, in the proper sense of 
the term. Kow none of these can be manuref they each 
form one of the elements or serve to produce one of the 
components of manure. If a soil be deficient in potash, 
or lime, Jtc., and possesses all the other elements of 
vegetable nutrition, then the application of a proper 
quantity of the deficient element will render the soil 
DMrtile. Some of these artSdA, besides themselTea en- 
tering into the nutrition as an element, by combining 
with or acting chemically upon other elements, that had 
remained ioactiTe in the soil, render them also nutritious, 
and hence perform a double duty. This is conspicuous- 
ly the ease with lime. A soil may be abundantly sup- 
plied with erery kind of vegetable matter in a dormant 
state. It is sterile, or productive only of rank weeds. 
The application of lime Immediately cores the defects 
of this soil, by causing the deomnposition of the crude 
vegetable matter, and thus rendering it proper food 
for plants, and by itself also becoming one of the ele- 
ments of that food. Still, lime cannot be properly call- 
ed manure. Plaster of Paris, (gypeam) is supposed to 
aotalsoade«blepart) iintaaastlaMianltoIhe action 
of other elements; and second, by oombining with am- 
nonia, fixing it, and gradually giring it up to form anoth- 
er element of food. If «a/l (common salt, chloride of 
sodium) is ever beneficial to a soil, It must be from the 
action of Its chloric acid upon some previously inactive 
element, and by the combination of its soda with the 
silica of the soil, both of which eifects are sometimes 
required no doubt; but the diillculty will be to ascer- 
tain what lands do require these actions. The presence 
of potash in all soils b generally sufficient for the neces- 
sary supply of silicate of potash for the growing crop, 
and then the silicate of soda is not wanted. I^hat com- 
bination the muriatic acid, (Hydrochloric) may efi^t, I 
am not prepared to say. It may, by combining with one of 
tiie eftments of some compound in the soil, set free another 
element which becomes a portion of the food of plants. 

Good horse manure and guano, in my opinion, are the 
only reul general manures, applicable to all soils and all 
crops. They each contain all the elements of nutrition 
in proper proportions for immediate use by planta. I 
have said they are applicable to all soUs; of course I 
mean to all soils that require manure. It would be fol- 
ly to apply either to a soil already surcharged with no* 
triHett. A]iAw«havoall«Bfliiaollathatw«rottoi 



fitted by either of them. The reaaon la, they already 

possess too much of nutritious matter; they are unable 
to digeit it; they require a remedy for dyspepeia. Gen* 
erally a free application of lime to such soils will render 
them highly fertile. It seems to stimulate the digestive 
powers of the soli, and then to rend^ them capable of 
preparing the crude matters contained In it as food for 
plants. 

The reader will see by these reflections, that special 
manures, or, more properly, single elements of manure, 
can rarely be depended on for profitable application. 
Plants cannot live on lime alone, any more than mun 
can live on bread alone . There Is one element, however, 
of vegetable nutrition, that approaches nearer to the 
character of true manure than any other except guano 
and stable manure. I refbr to water. It Is a necessary 
element In all fertile sella, and without It, of course, no 
manure would constitute foof for planta. In some coun- 
tries no other is used. But, if a soil be absolutely de- 
ficient in real nutrition, water will be found utterly in- 
capable of affording it. It ia merely a solvent of other 
matters, and a vehicle for their conveyance to their ap- 
propriate places in the plant. i^ 
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ikgrionltara of PutBam Oomty, N. T. 

At a meetfaig of the Putnam Gounty Ag. Society, on 
the first Wednesday of January, for the purpose of 
awarding premiuma on grain crops, the following awards 
were made: 

On Com^^l. To Jno. K. Towner, of Patterson, for 
87 bushels of shelled com, raised on one acre of land — 
2. To Nathl. 0>le, of Putnam Tmlley. for 74 bushels 
shelled com, raised on one acre of land. 

Off OaU^To Nathl. Cole, Putnam Valley, for 61 
bnahela oate, mised on one acre aadsto rods of lands. 

On JRyf— To Siekiel Hyatt, Putnam Yalley, for 06 
bushels, raised on three acres, two roods, and eight 
perehea, being at the rate of 27 bushels per acre. 

The kind of com raised by Mr. Towner, was that 
known aa the liiUe Dmtton, principally an eight-rowed 
yellow. That raised by Xr. (?ole, waa* variety of eight 
rowed white com. 

The statements of all the competitors were given un. 
der oath, and accompanied by statements of surveyors, 
See., also under oath. All the requirements of the 
Society were Ailfllled, leaving wo room for doubt In the 
mbds of the ineredulous. Considering the past dry 
season, wo think the yields large. 

The nett profit on Mr. Towner^ acre of eora, after de- 

duetfpg alt expenses, interest on ]tnd,ko.,was. ; . . $66 26 

On Mr. Oole'sacre of eora, 47 20 

GnMr.Gole'toacreof oate, 19 62 

Gn Mr. Hyatt's aere of Kye, 11 00 

Timvs truly, H. 0. W. 

*•» 

Kain 8BAXPBH»G.-*^he Prairie Farmer says that 

a Bswly eonstmeted tUei or kadft sharpeger, Is oomiag 

into use. ** It oonrisU of two imall, thin, bevel-edged 

pieoeaof very hard steel, plaeed la a handle, In the 

ahapeof the letter X; Che k«lfo Is aharpenet bydraw- 

Ing iuedgo ofiae down tte oracit mada by the eioMlflg 
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of QQMk 

Eiw. GcLTiTATOBr— From a digger In the Placera of 
CtlirornU, I bare become a digger of the toil— haring ex- 
dumged some of the dutt of the former region, with the 
■Daall profits and honors of a profession, for a few " broad 
teres*' in the neigflborhood of this city. Some of the 
fMolta of my present ocenpation, I propose to place at 
your disposal, to publish or not, as yon may deem pro- 
per. 

In my selection, I hafe purchased what was consider- 
ed the tail-end of a large farm, a fall half of which had 
become nearly unproductive, except of every kind of 
Ibul regetable growth; and the balance, save a half 
dosen acres, so filled with quack, as I afterwards 
learned, that little else could be produced, and which 
was given as a reason^ by a former owner, for a 
sale of the premises. The selection was made, not from 
a quixotic agricultural dliil)osition to wage a weedy 
warfare ** for the love of It," but on account of the 
natural characteristics of the soil, being mainly of a 
fine sandy and gravelly loam, uritk a fret ntbwil of 
mvtralftei in depth. The one I deemed as an acciden- 
tal evil, resulting flrom bad husbandry, and easily reme- 
died; the other, as a quality of the first importance, 
and where wantfaig, not readily or cheaply created. A 
half dosen acres of bottom land, bordering the enek, 
added, producing annually a most luxuriant growth of 
golden rod, wild parsnep, to,, with patches of blue flag, 
oonstltute my " small fkrm" of 80 acres. Having thus 
made you acquainted with the conditions, I shall pro- 
ceed now or hereafter, with practices and results, suc- 
cesses and failures. And first: 

The CuUivaior ts. Quack and Connfs/.^Intendlng 
to engage somewhat In the culture of tobacco— com- 
paratively a new staple for this county, a field of five 
acres was selected as the best on the premises, the crop 
requiring rich, as well as other conditions and peculiari- 
ties of son. This field had been manured with a liberal 
dressing for a single season,seven or eight yeanago,when 
H was put Into com. Subsequently it had been coortantly 
under the plow, and croped wUh wheat and oats. The 
last year's crop of spring wheat , was light. I oommeoeed 
by clearing a portion of the field of Cobble stone, which 
covered no inconsiderable portion of the snrfkce, and 
which had been plowed In and out for 40 years. The 
latter part of April, the plat was plowed to the depth 
of seven or eight hiches, generally brioglng up a small 
portion of the sub-soil, and following with a sub-soil 
plow, the earth in the mass was loostened to the depth 
of 12 or 14 inches. The field was well harrowed and 
left at rest till the first of June. In th# Interim the 
QeoeXr, which in many places at the plowing fbrmed a 
stiff turf, sprung up with luxuriance, and covered the 
snrfkce like a field of grain. A legal fHend who happen- 
ed to view the premises In this condition, expressed a 
frwaU opinion that I would not be able to raise a crop, 
aad gave a yr^meional one, that I cooM sustain a suit 
for damages a^Unst my graateet fSsr ariling the premlaea 
witboal Dotlee of the existeace of this troublesome oc- 
cupant of the solL Thinking, however, that half the 
aaoaoi of a counsel fte would procure a good two4iorst 
wheel cnltivatcr, and that the latter would be the heil 




quaek cxtemlaater, (literally, If aoiiaadouhlei 
such aa impleaenl waa procured. The ssaaasi 
t« out havii« arrived, tbe field was covered with* 
20 one hone cart leads of Baaurs to tbe acre, 
fpiead and cultivated in, whUe at tbe same Ui 
quack was cultivated $w t g s th s r sd iota wkmomn kj a 
wire tooth horse-rake, and carted off the field. TUa 
process was repeated, crossing the field dtagonally— aad 
the late green field exhibited scarcely a live blade. Tbe 
only extra labor, properly, bdqg tbe eartiaf off tbe 
roots, as tbe use of the cultivator waa necessary to the 
proper coverii^ aad Inoorporating the aMsare writb tba 
soil, polverixfaig, Ae., while tbe lake served aa a goo4 
substitute for tbe harrow, leveling the surface well, aad 
more expeditiously, preparatory to working. Kor baa 
tbe carting off the roots proved any loss of labor, aa 
they have doubly paid the expense as fbod fer 'awiae, 
and the n^pure into which they have been eoBTerted. 
En paseani ; this may afford the material for a diapter 
on the manufacture of manure, in a future article ; as 
its Incorporation with the soil by means of the cultiva- 
tor, will another. The present is with the quack, aad 
its exterminator. The after treatment of tbe field waa 
but that common to the^rop, whkh suffered aotbiqg 
fh)m tbe former almost sole occupant of the soil. Some 
broken and scattered roots remain; but which, it b be- 
lieved, a repetition of the process for a aeaaon or two, 
will entirely remove. The crop was pronounced to be 
unusually fine — '* one of the best in the county.^ Had 
the field been prepared merely by plowing and bantHr- 
ing, I have some reason to know It would have proved 
nearly or quite a failure ; but of this, In the history of 
another crop— a fkllure. Tours, Ra-au Shaot. fiyr«- 
ofte, Jan. 1861. 

P. S. I am quite well satisfied that the nb-toQ 
plowing wu highly beneficial to tbe crop above referred 
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Fruit 



Eos. CuLTiTAToa— For the last four years we have 
been affilcted with a bug called the rose bug, whidi has 
nearly destroyed our fVuit of most kbds, such as apples, 
peaches, and cherries. Can some one tell us whether it 
has ever appeared in any other section of country in such 
formidable manner— end if so, what number of years has 
it been troublesome, and what has been done successfully 
to save (Vuit fVom its ravages. 

It is a small striped bug, very generally known ; makes 
Its appearance about tbe IBth of June; remains about 
20 days; is very ravenous; appears to come fVomthe 
ground like the locust, and again to descend to the earth 
and disappears. RespectfVilly yours, David J-Bkaxus- 
LXT. Freedom, Portage county, Ohio, Nov, 10, 1(31' 

Having no minute personal acquaintance with this in* 
sect, we can only give tbe observations of others, and 
we hope some of our correspondents who may be fami- 
liar with it, will fVirnish additional particulars. Dr. Har- 
ris gives the following description of the habits of the 
rose-bug, (so called,) tbe Melolontka eubepinota of Fa- 
bricius: 

''For some time after they were first noticed, roee- 
bugs appeared to bo- confined to their flwerfte, the bkis* 
•one of tbe reas} but witUa thbty years they have pre* 
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^HgkMisly hiereued (n nnnbtr, luive mttadced at n&dom 
vftitew kinds of pUnts in wtnrmsy aad teve be* 
cone notorioof for tbeir extensive and deplorable rava- 
ges. The grape-vine in particalar, tbe'cherry^plum) and 
apple trees, ba^e anntuuly snflfered by their depred»> 
voDs; many tether fimlt trees and shrubs, garden vegetih 
biea and com, and even the treea of the forest and the 
grass of the fields, have been hdd under contribution by 
these Indiscriminate feeders, by whom leaves, flowers, 
and fi-ntts are alike oonsumea. The unexpected arrival 
of theee ioseets in swarms, at their first eoming, and their 
sadden disappearance, at the dose of their ca^r. are 
remarkable facts in tapir history. They come forth from 
the ground during the second week in June, or about the 
time of the Uossoming of the damask rose, and remain 
from thirty to forty days. At the end of tnis period the 
males become exhausted, fall to the ground, and perish, 
whUe the females enter the earth, lay their eggs, return 
to the surface, and, after lingering a few days, die also. 
The egg* l*id by each female are about thirty in number, 
and are deposited from one to four inches beneath the 
nirfaoe of the soil ; they are nearly globular, whitish, 
and about one thirtieth of an inch In diameter, and are 
hatched twenty dny^ after they are laid. The young 
larvm hegin to feed on such tender roots as are within 
their reach. Like other grubs of the Scarabcians, when 
not eating, they lie upon the side, with the body curved 
00 that the head and tall are nearly In contact ; they move 
wUh difficulty on a level sarihoe,and are continually ftU. 
ing over on one side or the other. Tliey attain their full 
size in the autumn, being then nearly three quarters of 
an inch long, and about an eighth of an Inch in diameter. 
They are of a yellowish white color, with a tinge of blue 
towards the hinder extremity, which is thick and obtuse 
or rounded : a few short hairs are scattered on the sur- 
Ihoe of the body ; there are six short legs, namely a pair 
to each of the first three rings behind the head i and the 
latter is covered with a homy shell of a pale rust oolor. 
In October they descend below the reacn of frost, and 
pass the winter in a torpid state. In the spring they ap- 
proach towards the sorfkoe, and each one forms for itself 
• little cell of an oval shape, by turaii^ round a great 
many times, so as to compress the earth and render the 
Inside of the cavity hard and smooth. Within this cell 
the grub is transformed to puna, during the month of 
May, by castii^ off its skin, wpich Is pushed downwards 
in folds fVom the head to the tail. The pupa has some- 
what the form of the perfected beetle ; but It is of a yel- 
lowkih white color, and Hs ^hort stump-like wings, its 
anteunsB, and Its legs are folded upon the breast, uia its 
whole body is enclosed in a thin film, that wraps each 
part separately. During the month of June this filmy 
■kin b rent, the Included beetle withdraws fVom it Its 
body and its limbs, bursts open itsearthem cell, and digs 
Its way to the surface of the ground. Thus tlie various 
changes, flrom the egg to the full development of the 
perfected beetle, are completed within the space of one 
year. 

Such being the metamorphoses and habits of these in- 
sects, it is evident that we cannot attack them in the 
egg, the grub, or the pupa state; the enemy, in these 
sti^^, is beyond our reach, and is subject to the control 
of the natural but unknown means appointed by the 
Author of Nature to keep the Insect tribes i^ check. 
When thev have issued fWim their subterranean re- 
treats, and have coi^^regated uijon our vines, trees, 
and other vegetable productions, in the complete enjoy- 
ment of their propensities, we must unite our efforts to 
seize and crush the Invaders. They must Indeed be 
crashed, scalded, or burned, to deprive them of life, for 
they are not affected by any of the applications usually 
found destructive to other insects. Experience has proved 
the utility of gathering them by hand, or of soaking 
them or brashing them from the plants Into tin vessels 
containing a little water. They should be eolleoted daily 
during the period of their visitation, and should be com- 
mitted to the flaraes^r killed by scalding wster. The 
late John Lowell, Esq., states,* that In 1828, he dis- 
eovered, on a solitary ap|>le-lree, the ro«vlmgs " tn vast 

• IfsMMlunstis Agrkdtural BqMitarr, vd. IX, p. 145. 



numbers, such as oonld not be descrtbed, and would not 
be believed if they were described, or, at least, none but 
an occular witness could conceive of their numbers. De- 
straetion by hand was out of the question.^ in this case. 
He put sheets under the tree, and shook them down, and 
burned them. Dr. Green, of Mansfield, whose hkvestl- 
gations have thrown much Usht on the history of this in- 
sect, proposes protecting plants with millinet, and says 
that ia this way only did he succeed In securing his giape* 
vines from depredation. His remarks also show the 
utility of gathering them. ' Eighty-six of these spoilers,' 
he says. ' were known to infest a single rose-bud, and were 
crushed with nne grasp of the hand.' Suppose, as was 
probably the case, that one half of them were ftmalesi 
by this destruction, eight hundred eggs, at least, were 
prevented from becoming matured." 

The insect known as the rose-bug has lately become 
almost overwhelming In its numbers throughout considera- 
ble portions of the western states, and where, as some- 
times happens, whole forests appear to be swarming with 
them, it is somewhat puzzling to say what we shall do 
with them. Whether the insect spoken of by our cor- 
respondent be same as the preceding, we are unable to 
say, in the absence of a specimen, or a full description. 
Dr. Harris describes the rose-bug of the eastern states 
as seven-twentieths of an Inch long, slender, tapering be- 
fore and behind, the thorax long and narrow, widened to 
a point on each side ; legs slender, pale red ; joints of the 
feet tipped with black, and very long, which caused 
Latreille to call the genus Macrodactylut, that Is, long 
footed. The body Is covered wit]! very short and close 
ashen-yellow down. 
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Deep Plowing 

" How does deep plowing improve tne soOf " asks an 
inquiring farmer. The simple answer Is. by lucreasing 
its depth. " But," says the inquirer, " if I plow deep 
I shall turn up the clay and Inert earth that contain no 
nourishment for plants." Well, if clay and inert earth, 
containing no nourishment for plants, lie so near the sun 
face as to be within reach of your deepest working plow, 
they ought to be turned up and exposed to the influence 
of son, sir, frost, rain, snow, and manure and cultiva- 
tion^ that they may become rich. " But," says Inquirer, 
(it Is strange how many " buts" such people can find 
for use on such occasions,) ** It would require too much 
hard work and too long a time to do this, would it not?" 
That depends npon whether you would prefer five dol- 
lars profit per acre now, and forever hereafter, to two 
or three dollars now, this year and next, and ten or 

twenty dollars per acre hereafter. Yxrb. Sip. 

• •• 

Jijpclonltnntl Soonomya 

The eeomlcal flirmer will be eareftil to select such 
tools and implements, as will require the least labor to 
perforai the greatest amount of work. Two plows for 
example, of the ssmn size, working the same depth, and 
turning the same wMth of furrow, may require very un* 
equal forces to work them, the one requiring but 400 
lbs. traction, the other 600 lbs., and this would be eqniva* 
lent to two hones fbr the one, and three for the other. 
Most fkrmers understand tMs perfiMtly, and some at- 
tend to it In selecting thehr plows; but any one can 
easily see on lookhig at the plows generally used, that 
many neglect tl al toge t h er . 
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ET«ry one who hat apeot a sin^ WMon in ihe owm- 
try mmt be CuDiUar witli that peeoliar rural nra^, tba 
bellowfa^ of a dlaoooleiited young catf— a anule not of 
ibe moat agreeable aort, Inilcatiog aa it doea, that the 
UtUe fellow ia <' 01 at eaae'' in aome way or other. Itk 
worth whfle to inqtiira into the caoae of tUa diaoontent, 
for a yonng animal cannot be expected to aland and bawl 
for two houra together, without waating, through aucb an 
aoMMiBt of bieath, noiae, and effiori, a oonaiderable por- 
tioaof fledi. to lay nothing of the real phyaieal aullbring 
which must cauae theae inceaaant complainta. We can- 
not but think that calves generally are doomed to a poei- 
tlon too much like that of young chi]drcn,--4hat is, they 
are regarded aa too mall and insigniflcant a race of ani- 
mals to merit much attention from grown-up persons 
with wise heads. For as children are not unfrequently 
kept in the nursery under the care of thoae who would 
not be entrusted with the care of monled concerns,— or 
aent to school, to have their new-bom intellects moulded 
by ''the cheap schoolmaster,^ whom their parents would 
not suffer to haye charge even of a (hrorite horae, — ao in 
like manner young calves are shut up or tied up in some 
comfortless out-house, where they receive a fbw minutes 
attention in feeding, twice in the space of twenty-four 
hours. It may be usefhl to examine a little in detail the 
proper mode of treating them, as they are to constitute 
the future millions of the cattle of our country. 

Nature pointa out most distinctly that the young ani- 
mal must at first be allowed to thrive only on the rich 
nutriment fumiahed by the freah milk of the oow. The 
practice of aeparating the two wholly and at once, ia un- 
natural and severe. The beat mode undoubtedly is to 
give new milk for at least two weeks, and aome excellent 
managera prolong this period to a month, the calf suck- 
ing the oow at regular and stated times. When this 
period terminates, and a change of food is about to be 
made, let this change in all cases be gradual, for sudden 
transitions are alwaya attended with more or leas hazard 
or loss; for a single check in advancing growth, is like a 
check in the growth of a young apple tree, or transplanted 
tomato plant,— not quickly got over. As soon as the 
calf baa learned to drink new milk, (which is done by 
drawing its mouth into the vessel while sucking the finger. ) 
let a small portion of warmed skim-milk be added ; this 
may be daily increassd until in two or three weeks more 
the whole food becomes skimmed milk. It will not be 
long after this, that eating solid food may be commenced. 
This is sometimes taught by suspending within reach a 
piece of fine hay tied together with a string, which the 
calf liegins upon by sucking, and afterwarda by eating the 
small portions that become detached. 

For tlie sake of coonoroy, it bcoomea dealrabla to di» 
eoT'time gradually the milk. At first, flour porridge ia 
on» of the best things that can be given. The mode of 
preparing it. is not unlike that for painter's paate; that ia, 
let a pint of fiour be mbied with water, in such propor- 
tioiis &s to form it into a consistency of thick cream. Then 
adil jrradimlly small portions of boiling water, stirring it 
to prevent the formation of lum|i8. until about two gal- 
lons have been added . Then apply heat enough to ccagu- 




late the whela ttui into a tfcSdL nntrfitiaw 

When flrat given to the calf, ft should be made hj 

wHh the water, conaUerable portlona of 

which ia allarwaida gradually lewenad in 

none Is used. This node of oooking the fionr, 

of nixiug it cold^ not only makes more agreeable feod^ 

but greatly Increaaea Its nutritive effecta. After a 

time, oomel or fine ** middUnga," may ha anhnKhsU 

flour, over which they poasess aome admntagea in tlie 

quantity of gluten or musde-fonning dements they 

tain, aa well aa in cheapneaa. Bean meal haa 

poaed as the best meana of restoring the 

milk, but we need experiments on Rb value. 

Aa soon as fresh pasture is at hand, and milk is 
held, calves aoon learn to fised upon gnas; Vift he 
expects to see fine, thriving, vl g uroua, aqoaie hofied 
young animala, must continue alao the aiiifldal Ibod Jonl 
deecribed for a longperiod ; andespedaily the 
must not be a aeaaon of neglect. 

A correspondent of this Journal dea nlh e d 
rince, an effectual mode of weaidng calvea wlthoni per- 
manent separation from the eow, and ohrhiling the wA- 
anchdy lowing of the cow and the teccasant Mtatlug ef 
the calf, usually for a long time attendant on tUa prooeB. 
As aoon as the yonng animal haa learned to eat and drink, 
he is fbmished with a leathern halter-head, throng the 
nose-piece of which are driven efgfat or ten well sharpened 
ten-penny nails, pointing outwarda. The cow and calf 
are then brought together, and he uafcea n plunge fiw 
the Invhing udder ; but the moment she IMs the sadden 
Impact of this strange chevaux-de-frise, she wheels quick- 
ly about, and hiforma the little iHlew that anch pointed 
Jokes win never answer, and after a fisw nnanece a rfVil at- 
tempta he is compelled to give up the chase. In the 
course of a week, if both run together, all danger is at 
an end, and no subsequent arrangement is nqulsed tat 
separate paaturca or separate yards. Ten-penny "nails 
are the shortest that will anawer for the socoeBful appli- 
cation of thfo treatment. 

Vo argument is needed for the intelligent reader, to 
prove how much better a dean, comfortable and wdl 
littered place of rest is, than one that ia dirty, ofl^naiTe, 
and comfortless ; nor how much better it Is to allow some 
lilUe exercise to bring the growing muscles into play apd 
healthful growth, than by tying him fast to prevent all 
movement of his limbs, like the prisoner in hb cell ; nor 
to show the vital importance of regularity in meals, even 
to a minute of time. In order to avoid the fretting and 
waste of flesh inevitably incident to <* hope deferred," 
when feeding time has arrived, and which all animals 
measure with great exactness by their alimentary chro- 
nometer. 

There is one other important item In their treatment, 
which is very commonly leA out in practice. This is, 
feeding often, and in small quant itiea at a time. We 
know many pretty good farmers, who after having al- 
lowed their calvea to distend themselves freely about 
sunrise, compel them to faat fourteen houra bdoie another 
meal b given at sunset. The result is, they ^>end from 
two to four hours as the evening approaches, in incessant 
and pitiful bawling, in obedienoe to the gnawings of a 
hungry stomach. What would be thought of the man 
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who should treat bis hone, a hardier aDimal in the nine 
wi^t Some of the meet fluocesafal itock raiaersi for ^e 
flivt fortnight, fted their calves at least four times a day, 
And in moderate quantities, with the best results. In 
short, the whole treatment may be summed up briefly in 
a rery lew words, namely^ by a careful and strict atten- 
tion to all the wants of nature, without forcing, over 
straining, or stinting any, to keep the young and growing 
animal at all times in a comfortable condition. These 
things may not perhaps seem to possess the importance 
we attach to them; but one thing is certain, — the finest 
and most profitable full-grown cattle can be raised by 
those only who lay the foundation of their success in 
fine, healthy, well fed, and well treated young calves, 
and see that they advance without check to maturity. 



-♦♦*- 



As a general thing farmers do not provide theoraelves 
with good gardens; at least so far as the writer has 
travelled he has seldom seen what he would call a good 
garden on farms. The excuse for this neglect is general- 
ly the same with all of them— they '* have no time to 
attend to such small matters." And yet it may safely 
be asserted that an acre of ground appropriated to a 
good garden, will be more profitable to the farmer than 
any other ten acres of the farm. The interests of the 
fiumer, the comforts of his family, the good condition 
and health of his whole household, require such a garden 
on every farm in the country. And it should be a gar- 
den, not a mere excuse for one, a mere weedy patch. It 
should be one, so managed ^nd arranged, that every 
vegetable of a wholesome quality for human food should 
be raised in it, in perfection, and at the earliest season. 
After a winter's diet on solid and generally salt animal 
food, the human constitution requires the deterging opera- 
tions of free vegetable and fVuit diet; and as a general 
rule DO one can dispense with it safely. Besides this, the 
natural appetite calls for it, and there are few pleasures 
that may be so safely and even beneficially indulged in. 
In the latter part of winter and early spring, measures 
should be taken to secure early vegetables of all kinds 
capable of very early cultivation. Details wilt not be ex- 
pected here; there are other books and papers appropria- 
ted to such information ; but I cannot help saying that 
when I am at a tkrm house, at a season when early peas, 
beans, cabbages, cucumbers, potatoes, green corn, let- 
tuce, &c., are properly in season, and find none of these 
luxuries on the table, nothing but the blue beef, salt 
pork, and beans or. potatoes of winter, I am free .to say 
I do not envy that farmer's life nor his family their en- 
joyments. These very people are fond enough of such 
things when they go to the city, and it is not therefore 
want of taste. It is simply the fault of negligence. Why 
may not every fkrmer in the state have every kind of 
early vegetables on his tables as early as any gardener 
near the cities can raise them? There is not a single 
reason why he should not, while there are a great many 
why he should. The gardeners have to incur a very con- 
siderable expense in procuring hot manure for their hot 
beds, while the flirmer has it hi his barn-yard, llie 
gardener has everythii^toparchase«aod draw a consider- 



able distance, while the farmer has nothing to buy. The 
small quantity of lumber required is probably rotting 
on his premises. It would only be a source of amuse- 
ment during winter, for him to construct the fVame of a 
hot bed, and prepare the manure and bed for use. ' Having 
done this, and got his plants in a thrifty state, he can fak 
a short time, when the season arrives, get his garden 
ground In order and make his plantations. And then he 
will have all these vegetable luxuries as early as any of 
his town friends can purchase them. It only requires 
a little industry and attention to adbomplish this, and as 
said before, his enjoyment, his health and even his inter- 
est, as well as the comtbrts of his family will be beneife^ed 

by it. ♦ 

■ ■ ■ ••• ' - 

Hkssrs. EniTORs—Not a little has been written on the 
subject of preparing meat, in the best possible *manner 
for domestic purposes, previous to placing it in the smoke 
house ; but little or nothing has been said of the manner 
of emoking it. To appearance, it has been taken for 
granted, that this process, (so important in itself, and 
that it be done with care) could be performed by any 
one, who knows enough to build a fire. Those, who 
have eaten bacon smoked as H ekould be, and afterwards 
partaken of that which has been scorched, heat, burned 
to a crust on the outside, as Is' too fVequently the case 
with the meat of many people, will readily detect a re- 
markable diflerenoe; and often denounce the /of <er kind, 
as fit for nothing but soap grease. The process of sm<4c- 
ing meat, should never be left with those who have not 
a faculty of exercising proper care and Judgment hi this 
business. It is not necessary that the smoke be driven 
in, by heating the smoke-house like lYebuchadnecsar's 
fnmace, seven times hotter than It ought to be heated ; 
a smoke, euj/lcient toflU the tpace occupied by themeat^ 
is the great desideratum . Log heaps, back-logs and fbre> 
sticks should be dispensed with, because, after they get 
once on fire, there will be too great a degree of heat. 
And besides this, In wooden smoke-houses, there is great 
danger of setting everything on fire. Such faistanees I 
have known to occur; and loss of the meat vras the con» 
sequence. 

The best, most effectual, cheapest and neatest manner 
of smoking meat, that has ever come under my observa- 
tion, is, to place a shovel of live coals in an old pan, or 
some low dish, and lay on them a few sugar maple chips. 

Dry ones are the best, for it requires too much fire to use 
green ones. Ko other wood will produce so sweet smoke 
as sugar maple; and the coals of it will keep alive as 
loi^, or longer, than the coals of other wood. In (he 
absence of cbipsj^e use com cobs, which are nearly as 
good as chips. Three or four laid on a few coals will 
produce smoke sufficient, to fill amy ordinary smoke house. 

As a sabstitttte ftir a smoke house, vw^have been ao- 
customed to use a molasses hogsheaaT covered with 
boards on the top, and a hole sawed in the side near the 
bottom, large enough to admit a small pan of coals, with 
a oob or two, or a few small chips. Thus we avoid all 
dtt^r of setting fire to the smc^e house, and consum- 
ing meat and all; and our meat is not ^' half baked/' 
but presents a clean, copper colored appearance. 

Let those, who have been accustomed to smoke theh* 
meat over a log heap, adopt the mode of smoking it 
gently ; and then say which way is the best. Truly yours^ 
S. Kdwarus Todu. Lake Ridge, Tompkins eo., I^. r. 
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TxaoMSbrcvAlrateVMlaf Mtde, MCordlBf loT(n-|boiMdaDd«(m-;«nedt ^* "" >°°^ mnken, u 
•H, wn* k^^bonad, tMrdy, of tU odon, bnt |«MTall7 tMnod for tbe •Ulry. Tb« Henfocdi bare now 
teown, mixad «U b*r «kI wbUa, irllhailn^ afwbU* their plftMi (Im; oocopr the frMter put of tbe | 
numtng rnktof the bMk *ad nuder the belly; wn* nkw- I fronnd*, u»d are OMMlonallr Mas (a the dairx. 



OMtb far 

Editom Cnwivitoi — I notice an loqalry In tbe Gal- 
ll(ftt«r of tbi* niDDlh, IKm " E. L." of Mu-yUixl, m to 
vj node »r fuedtnc outle, tfalU, kc Xj Kktli arc 
(hree fret fVom oanler of thegate. Tbe gate* ■baton a 
■trt behind tbe cattle, against a block aplked on tbe lirt, 
a«d the gate batened by u inch pla pot In tbe firl ; the 
pin bung to (he gate bf • pelea or cord, h> that il k at 
wari readr- In tnnt t«o snntllnp are (gained lata 
%d\l, tbui, V two f«et three Inches apart at tbe top— 
mj ^ feet In Itelght. Tbe cattle pnt their beada tliroogh 
tt tbe wideit part, and iJi«D bring them down lo their 
manger to eat, which ihonld be lii incbet higher than 
where (belr tael atand. The gates are two feet three Inchet 
from tbe floor at the bind end, and within a few Incbee 
of tbe BcxwKt Mto other end, slanting np to (he girt be- 
hind. ThU ti hi order to glre the caKle more room to 
Uj at their widcit part, and to prerent thptr iboulden 
((^Rg tbroogb under tbe fate, ti ibe reaion Ihc gatea are 
made near tbe floor to front. There la no danger of their 
getting below tbe gate* behind, a* cattle alwaji tarn 
tlwQuetvei atrught aboTO their legs before tbe; attempt 
to rlie; and I need not lelt a farmer the; raiae with 
their kind ini^^il Tbe atalto mart nat be orer Uiree 
Ibet wide, aad aerMi feet and a half 1b length b enetigh 
—if wider the; will lam In them; aa that is anmoient 
' for cattle that wlU weigh 1,800 lU. Ure weighti hot I, 
for lODte jmn, hate ralj need mf stalls when fcedlcc 
meal, wblob 1 do morning aad anernoon. While mj 
eattle are taki^ tbelr meal, I bare Ibdr boxes la (bo 
Tard flUed wHb b«r. fA «be« the; hare eU their umI, 
tan then ont. I bareupJ* ik(rfrooBi/orslsIl«r;aBd 
In tbla mj I Bud my eaUle impnm nncb Atftei than 



when the; are kept In their iUlls att night and the 
greater part of the i*j, whaleier tcitna mnJ (knrj 
ma; sa; to tbe contrsrj. I know that thEi la tbe best 
war, and tn; doings show proof. 

We nerer had • colder Deceinber than tbe laat, aad I 
DCTer saw taj osltle do better. I eMamenoed fiKdisg 
40 cattle on tbe lOlh ITorember. The* went away 'm 
ITew-Tork market on tbe 8th of thb month, aad the 
drorer that bought them was rer; sure tbe; would be 
tba beat in New.Tork market. None of the cattle wen 
ercr In their stalls longer tbaa while eating their meal; 
m; j'ards and Aeda are tboroogblj bedded with sinw, 
10 that tbe; eaa either la; tn tbe sheds or yards, a* the; 
cbooae. Except la storms, or rerjcold nights, I notke 
the; prefer tbe ;arda. In this wa;, u; cattle are ai 
clean when the; go awa;, aa when tbe; were brought 
In from the flelda In Horember. 

Immediately on se1ll[« m; last lot, I bought 10 bead, 
and am fi-eiling them In like manner. I am also fteding 
160 three-;ear-old wethers. The; bare sbede to go ns- 
der when tbe; ehooie. I feed Iba bs; In racks Id lb* 
open ;srdi, and the corn In troughs pat up along the 
]-ard funoe, aboat one foot from the groand. 

With regard to fe«dii« cattle. I feed wholly tn oIL 
cake meal, and mrn-meal, Ibd diy. I ibed TOrj light 
fbr tbe flrst three weeks — sa; not orer two er thret 
i|Darta per day; after tbe; become need to the fc«d, I 
locreaaa It to four, Are, sli, and eight qnwts per ds;. 
which Is as mnch as b nsBemar; or pndtaMo, with pIce- 
I; of good h«;, to Ikt cattle thorotighl; In from SO to 
100 da]^, and tt seldom on be made profltable to R?cd 
them longer. 

I hare seen an Immcnae waste of food In foeding Is 
Great Brliatn. CaUU are ihat np In doM atoos bo» 
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■M, aaid M ftll tliey will ett, and sometimct for a wtek 
mi ft time, are entirely 4fflr their feed. Oatlle Heediog in 
Hilt MetSoB, li only Anew bodiieM, and on seme fiutne 
it li Tsry bjvdicioQsly managed. Cattie cannot haTe too 
BQcli of the open air, if tbeylttve good ihelter to go to 
•t pteasore-^that, with good %mj^ ftnd a dry, clean bed, 
•ad an aTerage of ilx ^narts of oom^meal per day, -will 
sake cattle very ftt In from 89 to 100 days. If pretty 
well forward In condition, they nay be fiUtened in 00 
dayn—tet a great deal depcnda on tlm breed of cattle. 
Short-bom, Dnriiamt, and their grades, feed beet; the 
Deroas and their grades also Ue^ rapidly, but they don't 
weigh emmgh when (kt. We hare a breed of red-oattle, 
ft brtfiter red than iSb» Dey o na l onger home and larger 
frames, that are ezoeUoit feeders. Then we ha?« anoth- 
er breed of red, brindle and blaok cattle, with coarse, 
hard hair, thick dUns, and noses black, which yon may 
fted three months, and make little improxement. I 
have made cattle feeding pay for their feed every year, 
•ad aoBM years I get great pay. This has been one of 
those years. Tme, I do not know, that this last lot I 
faave commenced with, will pay, yet my prospect Is 
equally aa good as with the other lot; and al^ongb they 
paid me abnadantly, It was readily seen that the pur- 
chaser was mnch pleased with his bargain. 

I notice also. In the CaltiTator of this month, an Eng- 
lish writer wants his ikttenfng cattle to be in a sweat, 
bat not dropping oiT tbem. Ton see how we disagree; 
bnt in England they sweat their horse jockeys before great 
races, in order to Uuen their weight, and sweat tbelr cat- 
tle to make tbem beayier. Jbsurd! Johx Johv- 
STOV. Jfmr Oeneta^ Jan. 20^ 1852. 
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Ennons CvLnrATOB— The subject of breeding and 
managing horses, Is one of so mndi importance, that I 
need make no apology for again presenting it to your 
readers. This, howerer, I wonid not haye rentured to 
do, had not the little work now before me, awakened a 
aew Interest In the snlject. 

The work refered to. Is ** TAc Stud Farm, or Jfint$ 
on Breeding, ^e., by GsctL. It appeared In London 
during the year just ciceed, and Is conrfdered worthy of 
Its popular author. Who that penon Is T am not Inform- 
ed. The following passage from tils preface, will shew 
bis claim to the confidence of Ms readers; 

" For more than fite-and-twenty years the author of 
tids Httle work has been engsged In tlie management of 
iictsps and, as daring aU tm period, he haa never nsg^ 
leeted any opportunity of aoeuiriqg practical informa- 
tion on every point connected tnerewnh, he Is not without 
liope that he may be able to throw out a Ibwhlnfson this 
anljeet, thai aiay be wertli the reader'k atlantloa.'' 

I propose, la the artkiei lamloesnd fon, toqaote 

very freely ftosa tfala eaeelleBi work. It ceatains Toy 

aiany |QdlrioesobseryatfoBs,«nd is eridently the predoe- 

tion of a manof good senae, and of practical e a perieaee. 

nis opinion of Hm bnportaaee ef tiM snl^Jeet Is given as 

follows: 

** To the flmaer, espedaily, the author desires to ad- 
dress bimaelf, and would earnestly call his attention to a 
•onree of profit, which, if lealously pursued, will assur- 
edly exeeed moat, if not every other specnUifclon, withbi 
Ifiiproflase. 



It Iq often said that fknners cannot obtain sutBdently 
remunerative prices for the horses which they rear. But 
the reason is obvious; they do not breed from the right 
sort, neither do they take sttflldent care of thefa* stock." 

To the two last assertions, I would call the pacticnlar 
attention of your read e t s l st> €^c^ the right «tocJ»— 2d. 
Take eare of your atoek. 

These certainly are cardinal ruke, and without their 
due observance, disapiiotntmeat la Inevitable. In the 
succeeding pages the author tells us what is the right sort, 
and what the care they need. Previously to entering upon 
the main business of the work, however, he discusses fur- 
ther the inducements offered to fanners for engsging in 
the business. He says: 

' ' Theapprehenslon of railway traftsling superceding the 
use of Btnge coaches, led to the idea that there wouM be 
no market for the immense numbers heretofore required 
fbr that purpose, and hence, that a great number of the 
pleasure horses, or those used by private individuals, 
would be dispensed with., Tbe expectation that the stage 
coaches would be run off the road by tbe united powers 
of steam and fire, has been fully realized. Kevertbeless, 
when the immense number of horses now used to convey 
travellers from the railway stations, to the various towns 
and villages in the riclnity, are considered, it will be 
found that there are nearly as many kept as during the 
time of the stage coaches. There are infinitely more 
persons In private life, who employ horses for pleasure 
and convenience, than ever there were," Su:. 

" One of tbe main points urged by the fkrmer against 
breeding horses, is, that he haa to wait so long for a re- 
turn of his capital. That aaseriion is readily met. In 
the first place, if he cannot command an adequate capi- 
tal, he cannot embark la a more injudicious q)ecu]ation 
than that of agriculture. In the next, how much longer 
has he to Be out of bis money , by breeding horses than bul- 
locksf The latter are not fit for tbe butcher till they have 
attained from three to four years. The cost of reaiing a 
bullock, is neariy equal to that of rearing a horse, till they 
have respectively arrived at the age of three years. Tbe cost 
of tkttetdng ft bullock, which requires six months or more 
to aooomplidi. Is greater than is requisite for the keep of 
a horse during a similar term at any period of his life. 

A good bullock^ when fkt, Is worth about twenty-five 
pounds. An Inferior horse at the same ngie, is worth 
quite as much money: and a superior shaped hunter, or 
carriage horse, win letch three or four times the sum, 
and h^her.'' 

On tbe next page the author recurs to the cardinal 

rules laid down in the pre&ce,imd utters tbem with even 

more emphasis— he says: 

" A great number of (krroers have abandoned the pur- 
suit of breeding horses, In consequence of what they de^ 
nomlnato ill luek ; hot they have not net about it in the 
right way. They have made an ii^udicious selection of 
mares and stallions, the produce of which have been bad- 
ly kept. • • • • In the winter, the only asylum 
for shelter haa been the fima-yard, where, in company 
witik co w s t h e rongbest food haa been offered them. 
Few animals so treated, are worth a twentv powad note 
at four y^rs old. Unless a fanner will determine on 
keeping them well, he had better never attempt to breed 
hoTMS, or in ihet any other kind ef stock." 

The author here occupies several pages with his viewii 

of the proper mode of keeping or staUIng stock. Be Is 

decidedly In Ihvor of keeping mares, and ooits,- and also 

yoang h er wa i, la sraaU endosorea or paddodis, with 

hovels eadoaed or contlgueas, by which they can be per* 

feetly shielded fkom storms. He pveibn the practloe of 

•oiling to pasturing. Undonbtedly a greater number 

may be kept on the Muas " average'* by this S3^vtem 

than by pasturing, but our style of fbrmiag is not suffl- 

denUy thoraagb to admit of Its goaeral adc^itka.fai this 
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country. The remarlcs of tiie author on tbe Importanoe 
of abeltoring oolto from storms aod showers is worthy of 
careAil coosidanktioii. I baye no doubt much ii\)ttry is 
lnfli6t«d OD oar stodk by Decoct of this matter. If we 
paid more attention to their protection from the weather, 
we would not have so many horses with heaves and broken 
wind. We certainly have many mors of them than they 
have in Great Britain. I must quote our author on thb 
snl^iect: 

'^ Here it is necessary to urge tbe importance of adopt- 
ing the utmost cautiou not to allow them fyouog foals) 
to be exposed to wet, not even a shower oi rain, on any 
account whatever. At any fhtnre period IttDSwise the 
utmost attention is necessary to ^uard young stoch from 
getting wet across the back or loma. 

Tbe woolly texture of tbe coat of a foal Is of such a 
nature, that when once it becomes wet through, H ia 
some time ere it gets dry again. There may be some 
persons who conceive this to be a species of unnecessary 
caution, and that under the impression of bringing up their 
stock more hardy, they should be exposed to the casual 
vicissitudes of weather. A greater error cannot be com- 
mitted. I can only remark thaV* state bordering on 
disease is not calculated to promote a robust constitution. 
A catarrhal affection, or cold, let it affect what part it 
may. is a disorder that shonld never be thought lightly 
of; rrequently reneated, it becomes constitutional : thus 
if the head, toe giands, aud the throat are attacked, th^y 
fall into an unhealthy state, and ,when the strangles makes 
its appearance, It in all probability issues in a decided 
ease of roaring. To rear sto<^ that shall be hardy and 
robust, every event likely to produce disease, however 
trifling it may be in itself, should be carefully avoided." 

I repeat the opinion, that this is sound advice. If we 
would make breeding horses profitable, we must take 
more pains. It is what is called bad luck that Interferes 
with the profits of breeding. Many colts die — ^many get 
maimed, S&c. Now more than one half of them could be 
brought profitably to market, if we would but take a 
little more care of them. Accidents and diseases always 
follow neglect. 

Our author next makes some excellent remarks on 

stabling. He says? 

'^ One of the principal features in the good arrange- 
ment of buildinss for the purpose of sheltering horses, 
Is ventilation. Most persons are willing to acknowledge 
the importanoe of ventilation^; and yet many buildings 
appropriated to the use of horses, are vei7 imperfectly 
constructed in this respect. It may therefore appear 
necessary to add a few more words on this important 
subject, the result of investigation made by an aeknow- 
ledged authority . Bonssiagault cateulates that the horse 
eonsmnes thirteen pounds threeandahalf ounces of oxy- 
gen in twenty four hours, which is used in converting the 
carbon into carbonic acid. Presumhig therefore that the 
•ame excess of oxygen Is oouanmed by the horse, that Is 
consumed of carbon, according the experiments ci Boua- 
singault, a horse requires more than five times the amount 
of fk-esh air essential to the vital process in man; and, 
ibrtherraore, when It is observed that the air In a confined 
room, becomes contaminated and deprived of Ita vital 
properties by the process of inspiration and expiration — 
how important it must appear that horses should be kept 
Id apartments very perfectly arranged for the admission 
of fresh and the escape of foul ah*." 

This too is a consideration that has not yet reoehed, In 
onr comitry, one half the attention it deserves. The 
author also enje4ns It upon all farmers, to keep their 
stables dry. To have no moisture under the ftoots, and 
no walls that will colleet moisture, as it Is a AruitlVil 
source of disease. 

In the construction of stalls he reooaunendsslde drains^ 



of tBe« or odksrnMterial whMi sUI cflBftr lfa» ««t t»« 
tanklntheymrd, fortteusvof Uw tern. The 
of ataito ba tUnki sh4»ld he a pMUMBt ef nail 
stones. These be considers better than hrickBy 
the horse itf not so liable to d^ on them. He 
wells or maimers for hay to racks, because they psit the 
head in a more natural position for feeding, and 
racks cause more waste of hay by pulling out, %e., 
fill the eyes and ears with seeds, &c. Our people tUak 
colts should eat from high racks, to teadi them te Imld 
theh: heads high. This I think israthera whfan; Iftbqr 
wUl not hold up their heads by the excttement d ^iviqg, 
they are not of the right sort, and I doubt wfaeOker aay 
kind of early training wMl imise tlie head of a Utter, or 
keep down the head of a fiyer. 

The necessity of great cleanliness, hi all parts uT tb» 
stable, is enforced by various eonsideratioDe, such aa the 
prevalence of epidemfc diseases in stables where fhli b 
disregarded. But I have made this ariide too loug. My 
next wUl contahi extracts more particularly related to 
breedmg. B. Syracme, Jan. 1862. 



BuBuakB on a fsw ▼ariatlau of 



£ds. Culuvatou — The following remarks on the un- 
der named varieties, arc in accordmioe with my own ex- 
perience, after ten years trial. My soil is light and sandy, 
but kept b good condition. It may assist those who are 
are about making a selection for such soil. I have a few 
others on trial, the result of which I shall give from time 
to time, alter being fully tested. I do not pretend that 
the results given are uniform In every sofi and location, 
but only applicable to such as I occupy. 

Bo/mor'f YTeMtag/oa.^This variety, although highly 
extolled, I cannot speak of in tenna of conunendation. 
It has fruited with me for six or eight yearsiand although 
the fruit sets well, so great is its liabiUty to rot m aO 
seasons^ and all weathers, that from heavily leaded trees, 
I have never been able to obtain OMre than five or six 
perfect plums from each tree. I have' no hesitation m 
pronouncing it worthless with me, and this is the charac- 
ter it bears with many persons who have cultivated it in 
the part of the state where I reside, and of whom I have 
inquued . Ita laige size and handsome appearance seems 
to have given it a popularity far beyond its meriU. It 
may do better elsewhere. I do not think it adapted to 
Connecticut. [This ia the result with thii otherwise fine 
plum, in many other portions of the country. £ds.l 

Princt^$ Imperial ^ogt.^This I have cultivated for 
the same period aa the Bolmar. It Is a plum of excellent 
flavor and a prodigious besrer, but like the former is* 
rather liable to rot. It is very prolific, and by proteo- 
tion from enrcuUo, it generally yields a prcAtable crop. 

Mttd Gage— This variety I cannot speak too h«hlyof. 
It Is of good quality, a reguhtf hearer, and the fruit very 
hardy against the rot. I have retahwd this as oaeof my 
best plums. 

Or/eaa*— may be Smiih'M Or/eaii«.--(The tree and 
fruit, pretty closely agree with the description of the hit- 
ter given in books.) This |rfum I consider valuable for 
light soils; it is a great and sure bearer, of exeellent 
qoality, and tolerably hardy agaluft rot, excepthig when 
hanging too thick, but pretty sure of yleklhica profitabia 
return withproper attention given to it. Keqwctfhibr 
yours, J. Watms. lYew Jfi(forrf, CL, Dse. 18, 1861 
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iWrw-JRMMN, Ctm.f Jan. 31, 1891. | 

Eos. CuLTiTAToa — I do not propose to take op tlie 
•bo?« snbject In its broadest seose, bat to cotfhne myself 
to a comparatiyely limited field. I shall say little at 
jj^resent as to tlie want, felt more and more every day by 
mn increasing mi^rity among onr fiirmers, of education- 
al institntlons especially adapted their wants, bnt wonld 
call attention to % point which has been overlooked by 
many In their sealons advocacy of the general canse. It 
flsems to me, that a chief reason for the annual fidlnre 
of so many plans bearing npon the edncational interests 
of the &rmer, may be found In a real scarcity which ex- 
tsts, of men competent to take chaige of the proposed 
institutions. To those who have never reflected upon 
tbis sulject, my assertion may seem a strong one, when 
I say that if any six states of the Union were within the 
present year to moke provision for the establishment of 
•tate agricultural school, or colleges, within thefar re- 
tpective borders— were to endow them largely In every 
department, io fumiah them with libraries, implements, 
museums, apparatus, buildings, and lands, they could 
not find on this continent the proper coips of professors 
and teachers to fill them, t win even go fkrther than 
this, and say that If In your own state of New-Tot^, a 
large institution were planned out, and all proper de- 
partments of instruction pecuniarily provided for. It would 
be a difficult matter to fill them flatisfactorily with tho- 
roughly competent men. Enough of those who would 
gladly accept such appointments as might be ofltered, 
oould doubtlesi be found, but the question is, would they 
be Just such Instructors as the fiirmer requires t 

There are certain points relative to which he demands 
fnforraatlon from various branches of science, and this 
Information to be of value must be correct. Mistakes, 
blunders, misconceptions, from the heads of a great state 
school, sent forth under authority, and promulgated ra- 
pidly, would cause infinitely greater mischief tlian our 
going without a school altogether for some years to come. 
For such reasons, extreme caution should be used In the 
selection of mstructors for any large or iofluentlal school, 
and for such reasons among many others which might be 
adduced, I have ventured to say as above, that we really 
have not In the country the men that are needed. 

If the fkrmers of any state were to select persons to 
Impart Instruction, or to serve as examples. In any prac- 
tical department of their bosineA, would they be con- 
tented with mere professions, or mere hearsay reports, 
of their success or skillf Above all would they not be 
disposed to question the expertness of one who professed 
to have made himself familiar with every department of 
mere mechaoical labor, In the lapse of a very short time? 
If teaching the use of the plow In the best possible man- 
ner, and under every circumstance, were for instance the 
olject, would they be content with a man who could only 
show the experience of one or two years in the use of 
that imp&ementf By no means; they would say — ^we can 
do as well as he can ourselves, and do not need such in- 
struction as this; we want a master of the subject, one 
who hat studied it thoroughly in every department of 



practice, and has brought an intelligent mind to bear up- 
on all the variations of use and coostrucUon in difibrent 
districts. With a man of less acquirements than these 
In any practical matter, no community of farmers would 
be satisfied; they would not receive his advice with re- 
spect, and would not consider his opinion as worth much 
more than that of any other intelligent individual. 

I think all will agree with me, that these views are 
•correct with regard to snljects of pure practice, and that 
most farmers would act in accordance with them. Mow 
I adc, why do not the same views obtain with regard to 
the teaching of science? We see men who are in all or- 
dinary circumstances, shrewd and sagacionSi swallowiug 
eveiy fiible that comes to them in a scientific guise. . 

The merest charlatan may take up his books and mys* 
ierious lookisq; afparatus, and having familiariaed him- 
self with a few hard names, is able to persuade the mass 
of those who meet him fbaX he knows everything with- 
in, upon, and above the earth, that explains the action 
of nature's laws. Allow me to say a few words in direct 
reference to the falsity and even absurdity of such pre- 
tensions. 

In speaking of the mechanical operations of husband- 
ry, such as plowing, I have said that as a general fact, 
entire proficiency could not be attained within one or even 
two seasons; a long course of experience was necessary. 
Is it then so much easier to read the laws of nature, or 
rather of Grod, which bear upon those wonderful struc* 
tures of plants and animals that we see about us! In 
the growth of the humblest weed that flourishes by the 
wayside, a series of changes, transformations, and me- 
tamorphoses, goes on, which as yet the highest effort of 
the human intelleot has ikiled to fully explahi and eluci- 
date. 

To produce the feeble stem whidi we crush under our 
feet in pasidng, the powers of earth, air and water, have 
joined with those of the flur distant sun, and during it$ 
short life, It has been an example of a complication of 
most wonderAil laws, imposed by the Almighty Maker 
of all. He has seen fit in his wisdom to ordain, that 
every step in knowledge must be won by toil and exer- 
tion, and thus it Is hi the present case^ we are only ablo 
to slowly unfold the wonders that are occurring on every 
side, during the every-day experience of Ufe. The field, 
too, widens as we advance, until we find that every step 
has its consequence, every breath of air its appointed 
mission, every drop of dew its office to perform; we dis- 
cover that we are in the midst of causes and results, of 
which our knowledge is quite United; that the threads 
we have seised only guide us to new and more difficult 
labyrinths of investigation. What we know dwindles 
away, when we compare it with the sum of that which 
we desire to know. 

The true student of natural scienoe, then, the true fol- 
lower of patient, earnest, truth-seekii^ research, grows 
not bolder, but more modest, as he wins his way ; be 
kaowt that his highest reach of knowledge Is, and ever 
must be, limited ; he fbels each day so many wants yet 
unsatisfied, sees so many problems yet partially solved, 
or totally inexplieable, that he leans constantly towards 
caution, rather than rashness, and is disposed to qualify 
his strongest convictions on all theoretical points. 
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of yenwi tad tlw toerMW of ekperiean, ft mrt be wM 
that tMr opiniou craool br eaiUted tofml eonAdmA. 
One who can promptly •»* e5iiM«iiily nttle ^fraj qvM- 
tion proposed, who ha« no ddtibte m to hb own tMlHj of 
' dedsion on the moit fatrlcate and eompttcatfld proiblean, 
most be either a nan who baa adtaooed very fiv beyond 
the range of the other totarlei of eelenoe hi hb ewn day , 
or one who to not able to appreciate thediflcoRieaadil^ 
forronnd him, and who to not, therefbre, a «ib gnide. 
There to a third suppoeitloa hi the aboire caae, which to | 
to consider snch a man designfaig and nnscmpvlens, but 
thto to, lei ns hope, the rarer alternative. 

I might go on at great length, bat theas Mnts wfll, I 
think, be safldent to show that ftrroeiv mast nsl oaly 
have iutmetloD, bat that they mast faatwH ef the right 
diaracter. It to obrions thai ^rery porsoir who cornea 

along, daMiDC to ^ l^ly 'C'^^'^^' "^^^ not beta- 
ken upon trust, but sbonld be tested fai some way, as to 
the soaadoess of hb pretensions. Iiet the eridence of 
other scfBBtifie men be brongfat f n, and M satl^hetory 
prooft be reqnhed of hto ability to do what he profesM. 
Thto to not ssid with m Tbw of r ecommending any partis 
cular person or persons, as to be foltowed haplleitty, bat 
with the desire of aronsfng more caution than lBs4ilther. 
to been exercfaed fai these matteia. " Att b notgoldthat 
glitters," and all to not tvne seienee, that b high sound. 

ing. 

It to for such reasom that I haTesaid-«we have not at 
present a sofBcient number of the proper men to fimnd 
and oonthroe our agricultural sdiooto, fn a manner that 
will mtisfythe ezpectationi of the community. The 
training of such men, then, to a work ef great impor- 
tanoe, and even urgency. It to a work that cannot be 
accomplished at short notice; one or two years wfll not 
do it ,• we want those who have had extendfeexperfenee, 
who iMTO aTafled theaMelsea of every adyantage fbr the 
acquirement of reUable knowledge, and who have bamsd 
to know what the neoessities of the flomer are. 

Amoi« the wants of the (brmar loenslder thto fai^ of 
first ratefaistrQctors, OMofthe moiiptessing andarw 
gent; Hto useless Ibr him to esUbltoh schooto, unlem he 
ean find proper teachera, and he ought not to be driven, 
by their pramature establisbment, into any dependaaee 
en tboae who can only mislead and dtoappofait him. 

Here to a most promisfaig field for enteiprise and ener* 
gy ; here are many openings that within a Ibwyears mart 
be filled. Thoeewho now enter upon the study of sd. 
ence as applied to agriculture, will findthdr acqutoltions 
fai Immedtote demand. If but fifty of one hundred intel- 
ligent young men, would for the coming few years, de- 
Tote then* efibrts to the acquisitibn of the yarious bran, 
dies of Bctonce connected with agriculture, they would 
control the whole field, and be able to sweep away the 
glaring errors whldi are now so prevalent. We eonld 
then commence vrith schools in all dh-ectlons; qaadMrv 
and ignoianee woald deereaae, and a great and lapid ad- 
vanoe would be visible la every quarter. 




InnoM Coi.riVAtoft-*-I observe la the Ji 
of the Ciritlvator, ao aitide CD the CuMvs of the 

fai Ohk>> and as I kave been engaged in the 
that important vsadable far the last two jeara, 
a statement of my aMda and suooess in raWng thai 

da, may be Interesttoc to some of year readeia. 

I commenced the budncas wkhout any knowledge 
it, except wlntt 1 obtained from Comstock aad 
Gaidener's Almanae, and the prodaoe the fint yev 
the rate of 400 buthab per acre. Tbegroaadwa 
to fsneraUy called bog-OMsdow, vrith a thin aoO, 
laid with Une day , with which it was ceodieraUy mixed. 

It was nmnured with rotted baia-yard BMBue^aft thm 
mteofaO loads per acre. The grwind was plowed hi tbe 
iaU, and as soon as dry enoi«^ to the qiriag , tlw naawe 
was ipiead on, and wen harrowed hi. The grousid was 
then marked ont with a marker with four teeth, placed 
U hichea apart, amUng three drOtoata tiaM, (om fiil- 
lowfa« in the last mark, to keep the rows dnrigkt,) aad 
the seed (WetheMekl large red,) sown at the rate of 4 
pounds to the acre. It was aown the 2d of Aptil. IS 
came up finely, and when the spikes were two or threw 
inches high, the hoe waa passsd through tAe rows,, dea- 
troyiag meet of the weeds, leavfaig only a smaU mrip 
aloi^the plants to weed out. Thto was repeated aa oAen 
aa neoesnry. They lecdved two dighi top^ressmga of 
adiea, once fai June and once fai July. At the 
weedingt thuikii« the ptooU were too thidL, they 
thfained ont, which no doubt dimhiished the crop 
derably. They were gMhered in September, and sold si 

56 OBi^ the buiheL 

With the knowledge thuagated by expesiBBce, I weas 
to work fai the fSUl of 1860, to pfopare thegroond for the 
Mxt year, feeliag ceofident that a mudi laiger prodnci 
might ba obtafaied. After plowing, I drew wash and loil 
at the rate of 40 or fiO loads per acre, aoatteriag It sa 
evenly aa possible, andlet it toy till q^ring. Theflratday 
of April the seed iras sovrn, at the rate of 8 pounda to 
the acre. They grew moat luxuriantly, some of the tops 
measuring three feet in height, and bottoasa 15 faichea in 
drcumference. Part of the piece proved too wet fai the 
fore part of the sesson; but nine square rods of the dry- 
eat part of the patch yielded M bushels, or 1,188 bushds 
per acre, netting at Ci* cents, (the price dear of ft«ight,) 
1711.25 centa the acre. Besides yieldingso btfgely , they 
are highly esteemed by sH who have used them, bdng 
much sweeter than thpse raised on the upland. A sam> 
pie vras on exhibition at the Fair of the AaBerfcsn Instf- 
tate, and received tho fint premium as the beat red 

onion. 

If ow, Messrs. Editors, without wf diing to detract in any 
manner ftom the repuUtlou of the fertility of Ohio, I 
must say that Old Orange can produce some prsUy ''tsIT 
onions, as wen as milk and butter. A Sunscmiasn. 

Ckuter, Orange Co,, N. r., /aa. 19, 186«. 

— — •»■ 



inoe would be visible in every quarter. »»««..« ^« v« .^mji mMb tit SMbnd thto te- 

Let us, then, white we are ^Hating the subjeet of in. T»« Tra»Er.n.T.-In some parte ^f^'^^'^r^ 



liCt us, tnen. wniie we are agnaung \un muuj^j* w w 
struction, not forget to urge upon our young men of abili- 
ty, the advantages of fitttow themsdves aa indnictors: 
there cannot be too many of them for years to come, and 
tbey, therefore, need not fear that the profession will be 
overstocked. Tours respectfully, Joaa P. Koavov. 



ssct has beea so destmotlve as to threaten serloudy the 
continuance of the tnmep culture. By the use of guaao 
aad bone manure, an inherent Tigor has bean givsn to 
It, eaabUag H to Ndft eflbelwUy the altaibf of the ^. 
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If 6 am teoelvi^ oonUnned laqiiiriet u to the best 
kind of quince fbr dw«rf pears, end (^ the propriety in 
9MJ caae of going largely into tbe cnltiTstion of dwmrfe. 

The beak quince for thia pnrpoae ia tbe aort imported 
from Franoe, and commonly known aa the Aqgera quince, 
a aab-yariaiy of tlie Oraoge qninoa, more Tjgorooa in 
growth than tbaty and oontinning longer in growth in 
antumn. There are a few Tarietiesof the pear, however, 
which aeem to be so nataraOy adapted to the quince, aa 
to flourish ahnost if not quite aa well on any sort. Among 
these are Louise Bonne of Jersey, Dntchen Augouleme, 
he, but with moot other sorts suitable for dwarft, it ia 
much better to procure the French atock. 

But there is a tery small proportionof good pears that 
diould ever be propagated on the quince. Some win 
not grow at all upon it; and of those that wfll, moat are 
short-lived. They dburish finely for a few years, but aa 
soon aa they oome Into fhU bearing, they become feeble, 
and often the flnt good crop aeema to exhaust nature, 
and they aoon perish. It is rare that douMo-workiog 
obyiates the difficulty. Much disaiq[K>intment must re- 
anlt fW>m the indiscriminate dtaseminatlon of the many 
sorts which grow freely and flourish for two or three 
years on quince stock, and then liager and perish. There 
la no doubt that a difference In the composition of soils, 
and In the treatment tbe trees receive, have an impor- 
tant influence on their duration, but none should be pro- 
pagated and planted, except Ibr ezperfment, which are 
not known to succeed under good culture in all localities. 
More experience is needed to determfaie a ftill list for thb 
purpose; among those which so fer appear to have done 
beat, are Duteheas Angouieme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Biei, Paase Cofanar, Gkmt Morceau, Doysnne Bouasock, 
WhAAsld, Summer Frankreal, Stevena' Genesee, fcc. 
Mo fear need be entertained In planting these on a large 
scale, ef«n to be trained with heads at standard height 
fbr fleld culture, prorided llie soU receives dean and en- 
riching cultivation. 




Boa. CvLnTATO»*-€oald you Infbcm me^ through 
your paper, tiie eflbet of tobaoeo (the riba or stems and 
veAMe) upon peach, pium, pear and apple treea, and the 
mode of appUoatioD. B. H. Dvpwxiub. Trapp^^ Md. 

tobacco, fbr deatroyli^ Inaaots, is applied In two ways. 
The most eoamoo Is to fona astnmg^^BQoctkm. It may 
be prepared by ponrlag over tbe tobacco In a tub or bar* 
sely enough hot water to cover It, and let It stand some 
days. If stroi^ enough, H wlU destroy plant lice, and 
other smaUtesectawUdi infest firvlt trass. Itefisnfeils 
for want of sufficient strength, A ndxtnre of a small 
quantity of starch In sohitioD, wUl add to Ito efBeacy 
without iocreasfaig In any degree the danger to the treea. 
A mixture with It of a solution of soap also adda to Its 
eflM, but if the soap be stroif^. It proves in some caaoa 
injurious to tbe young foUa^s. Tobaeeo,belag a vegeta- 
ble poison, will not do any h^vTi however stregg it ssay 
be. Sssatttrsea may be bent Offer and dipped Into the 
aolnlioa; it nuty be applied to huger trsss Iqr a shower^ 
by syringe. Smoke fhm bundqgtobMeoiaay he a^fttsd 



to pkmts by means of Jlromi't #«si^«lar, a small faw 
strument made of tin, oostfaig flrom three to flve dollars, 
and kept fer aale by R. Bulst of FfaOaddphfas and by 
Hovey h Co., Boston. 
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BBowlng BSaohlnea* 

Sds» CuLTivATon— I wish to inquire if there Is any 
mowing machine that you think would work on our 
-meadows here, that would do'its work well, snd not be 
likely to get out of repair, and that would be profitable 
fbr us to buy. I saw in the Tribune last fUl, a notice of 
'' KetehumV' manufactured by Howard fie Co., of Bul^ 
falo, K. T., that was rather oomplbnentary. Perhapa 
there is some other, better. A. H. Hatwaud. jtddit^n, 
Vtrmoni, Jan, 1863. 

KncBCM's MowiHo Machihk, is probably the best 
for the purpose that has yet been made and used. It 
win work well on niooth meadows, whether level or rol> 
ling, and even on sipooth hill-hideB, but not on rough 
ground. K is drawn by two horses, and wfll eut about 
ten aeres a day, wiiich la about the usual rate between 
the labor of men and horses, the latter doing about flvu 
tunes as much aa the former. The cost, with one set of 
knives, is $100 ; wH& two sets, which no fermer should be 
without, who abhors the delay of sharpening in the mid- 
dle of his operatieas, the cost Is $110. 

^umey's Reaping Madilne,irB are Infenned, fbrms a 
good mowing machine. 

J. Ratauu fit Co., of Rochester, N. Y.» are about to 
conamence tbe manufbctnte of a mowing and reaping 
machfaie, whldi fVom some trial, they are led confldcntly 
to believe, poss e sse s important polate of sopeiiorlty over 
sny other invention of the kfaid. 

Sfaioe the above waa written, wo have lecelved the fel« 
h>wing: 

In reply to a eoirespenden* at Kewport, B. I., I can 
say that Ketohum's mowing auMhine, nsannfhetured by 
Howard h, Co., Buffalo, M. T., baa been used In this 
town with entire success. I have used one of them upon 
my fhrm Ibr two seasena, cuttlag one acre per hour, with 
one span ef horses, snd as evenly as It oould be dona 
with a oonmion acythe. Tha^aiadiines have been ha* 
proved the present whiter, and are now peribot, and Just 
the tUng for cutthig grass. Any other Information aa 
to the working of the madtlne cbeerftilly given. MonoAX 
BuTum. NtwEartfordf OnMa to., Fth. 0, 1868. 



■ ■•» 



A winter exhibition of fhiHs was held at Rochester, 
and several very fine collections of apples, and a few fine 
and rare winter pears, were presented. When the exhi- 
bition was about to close, and while some twenty of the 
most snccesrfhl and intelligent cultivators yet remained 

In the room, It was propoeed to call a vote for hid wintfr 
TAnu mppUf f not fbr marketing) ita agreeable ouaKtlea 
being the chief consideration. The vote waa entnely ia- 
Ibnaal, and the fbUowiag waa the result. Thelargevoloa 
for the Melon was probAly owing to the feet that some 
fine spedasens, then lnpeffeelloB,had Just been distifbn- 

tad. 

MdoB, 6 ^oMi^ te wiaicr frah. 
Bwaar, S do 4» 

Sed Canada, t da 

IWdjM^tdo do 
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ANeWEfie TO INQUmiES 

Tiu lOM DftAinva.— *< What It tlie moil approved 
form of making tiles Ibr drains, so as to comUna dieap- 
ness and darabflityr' R. J. C. Waynt co., N. T. 

For ordinary dftches, or when the quantity of water 
to b« drawn off is nerer large, small tnbnlar tfloi from 
one to two inches in diameter is best. If the ends are 
ao made Ihat one wHI fit withfai the other, they will keep 
their places well ^ but if no provision of this kfatd has 
been made, the ends may be placed in dose contact, with 
n small flat slone underneath, to prerent one end from 
•sttling lower than the other after the earth is filled in. 

Main drains, or those carrying much water at the wet 
season, have been formerly made by a semi-cylindrical 
tfle pbMed on a shoe or flat plate of tile; but a later Im- 
proTenent consists in formbg a round tube by pladi^ 
two semi^Undrical tiles tofeiher, m^tdili^ togsiher at 
IMr edges, the upper halves being so laid as to break 
Jobts with the lower, and which prevents their settling 
away from esdi other. A tube thus made, flve or six 
inehes In diameter, will carry off a large quantity of wa- 
ler. Some hare been made in England as large as nine 
iodies. 

OBAVBBtans ov XTplavd.— *''Oin you iofbrm me If 
cranberries have ever been cultivated on uphmd, so ante 
yield good cropaf F. W. 

TTe have heard or read of Instanoes where this fruH 
has been ao grown; but they are so few, that we have 
been led to suppose that tiie sfealements of aueeess have 
been greaMy exaggerated, or else that H has been on up- 
land possessing some very raie qua&ties. At all events, 
although many years have elapsed since tUs mode of 
oulture was first announced, we cannot hear of the fhrst 
distinct well authenticated experiment, givfaigwei|^tand 
maaanremsftt, for a sueoeasioii of yeariL Why diould 
we be without such experiments, with the present 14gh 
prices of cranberries, unless there is some InsuperaUe 
diflouHyt 

The Fhiirie Fanner says that the swamp only Is the 
home of the cranbeny— -that it will not even flourish on 
low or wet lands which are fHled with vrater in spring, 
and dry up in summer— Chat the lands must be either 
ipringy or be such as are continually fbd fW>m q>ring8 
sliewhere. The reader will find a fbw ressarks on this 
subject on p. 86, current volume, of this Journal. 

Flax CuLTuaa.— If. H. , Philadelphia. Ton wlU find 
the infbrmation you vrani on the cidture of fiax, in our 
vol.forl860, pp. 129and806. For a notioe of the new 
mode of preparing flax for use, see Cultivator fbr 1861, 
pp. 89 and 84U 

Atxsbiui Caxtu.— a. D. H., Addison, Vt. The 
animals you faiquire for, yearling Ayrshire bulls, can be 
procured of £. P. PaxxnoB, Esq., of this city, who has 
one of the best heida of this breed of cattie, fai the eoan- 
try. 

GiLMoax's Apiaxt.— H. T,, Tcmon, Ct. The faifor- 
maiion you dedie in relaiimi to this apiary, may be pro^ 
eared, vro presume, by addressing Kcssrs. Edwabds U 
PtATT, Brooklyn, N. T., who are now the owners of a 
large apiary put into operation by Mr. Gilvoxx, previous 
to his death, a year or two sinoe. fioteaswekaow^ 



the plan, both of keeping tod fiaadfaig the beea, has 
ap p r o ved by all who haveadopted it. 

DouBLx-woxKtxo PxAB TxxKs.— V. HlBrt, LyaaaAer^ 
K. T. Double- working Is •Aopttd for such varieties ot 
the pear as will not grow by or J ta ar y vrorking esi the 
quince. It consists merely in flrst budding on a qiiinoa 
stock, some variety wUeh takes and grewi fireely, and 
then budding into this pear top, the sort whick eaanot 
be grown by Immediate contact with tldsstoek. It ihbsI- 
ly happens, however, that sndi " refractory" aorta, even 
when double-worked, are not of long duratioii as bear- 
ing trees. 

DiSTAVcx vox SrAXSAxn Pxaxs. — J. A. Doonldaoa, 
Ravenna, O. From fifteen to tvrenty fbet is a good dis- 
tance for most varieties, as the Yirgalieu or Doyenne and 
others. Where there is plenty of ground, twenty fbet 
would perhapa be best. 

GkMsxBxmxixs. — V.'R. The Engll^ varieties, aldwyo^ 
sometimes cultivated with great success, are ahrays more 
or less liable to injury by mildew. The best sort for aH 
kinds of treatment and all localities, is HwgktonU Sm^- 
Hngf a very hardy, fVee growing, and profbaely produc- 
tive sort, and a native of this country. The berries are 
medium In sise, fine, tender and thin-ikinDed, and they 
never mildew. 

TaxATxxxT or Sxsnuxo Arru Txxxs.— J. A. Do- 
naldson. If tbey stand in rows so as to remain for a few 
years, the trees for which they are to (^miah the baae, 
will come forward more rapidly by budding them next 
summer. But if removal is necessary, grafting in the 
root will be best for all those which may be large enough, 
that is as large or larger than the inserted grafts. 

Sap Boii4xa.--The pane which I nsa fai my sasar 
boiling apparatus, (see CulUvator vol. for 1847, p. 24«> 
are made of a single sheet of Buada iron, aad are foor 
Ibet long, 21 Inches wide, and about five indwa deq». 
They are sun>orted around the U^ by a three-ejglita radi 
wire. I find the advantage of the cauldrons to be, that 
it takes no more fuel to boil tbesapin tlte canldrona thaa 
it would to heat the panssntiriently, the fire paas h ^gfrom 
the pans under thecauldrens aad then coaipletely aroond 
them to the chimney. I made use of an old gan barrd 
for iubea fhna Hm cauldrons to the paaa. I had holes 
drilled hk 4fae eaaldreas about five faMhea frcas the tap, 
and headed the tubes in. I make use ef step-eo^e in 
the tubes fh>m reservoir to cauldrons, aad ftem eauU 
drona to paas, to gauge tke abe of the ekieaas, eo aa to 
keep a strsam oonstai||]y runalag. Aay «Bepatliag up 
such an apparatus, win find it to tlksfr advantage toxMke 
use of perfectly dry wood, aad ef some soft kind, aad 
also to have some shelter, or baildlag over tliewerka. 
Ltvax Hau. Shtih^nu, F>., /sit. 28, 186fi. 

Rat PxoofOuAirAXr.-^A granary matched and bat- 
tened on the Joints, and tin nalM round 1^ door, win- 
dow, aad doer aad wtedowftrames, wlH asaaBy seenre the 
desired end. A bin Uaed witii tla or sine, wiH pi efe ut 
any entrance at the sides. 

Laws rom Aexiouitima.— It has beea remarked, that 
fhrmers never make laws fbr their own taterests^ but al- 
ways fbr other people'»-^ad then take care of them- 
sstvesea well as th^ eaa. 
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We promised last month to f nmish a figure and de- 
mcxijg/tiou of the mangle, or madiSne for Bmoothing clothes. 
We regret that we have been able to fVilfll this promise 
80 &r only as relates to the old duhluned or cheaply oon- 
fltmcted mangle, haying been unable to ezhibtt the 
modern fanproTement, which Is at present but little in- 
troduoed and known. The machine here described may 
be easily made by any carpenter, and the whole cost 
would not probably exceed ten dollars. The new kind, 
which makes more perfect and expeditious work, costs, 
we are informed, from twenty-flre to fifty doUlrs. Its 
use appears at present to be chiefly confined to England. 
It is remarkable that ingenioua Yankees should haye 
l^ven so little attention to the improvement and manu- 
Ihcture of a machine, as important and useAil as a churn 
or a stove, while the latter are patented by hnadredsand 
made by myriads. 

The figure represents a table or bench of frame-work, 

seven or eight (bet long, and about two and a half feet 

wide; H has a railing at the sides, but is open at the ends 

to admit the motiim backwards and forwards of the Urge 

box A, which runs on movable rollers, and whteh Is filled 

with stones so as to have great weight. A ropeattached 

to each end of the box passes round ihe roller B, so that 

by turning hi attenmte directfons the wtncih C, the box Is 

tiirown backwards and forwards upon the roflers. Table* 

doths, dieett, pQlow eases, and idl smooth artides, or 

those whteh have not many gathers, are best adapted to 
the adftenof this maehine. They ave first folded ao as »ol 
to equal in breadth, the length of the roUers^ and are 
then wrapped snugly round the latte^, and agam outside 
Of these a coarse linen cloth is bound, when the whole is 
ready for werk. The roOers are plaeed on the vacant 
end of the haaoh, and the box ttai tnnidM nyon tbem ; 
Its great weight presses them nearly as smooth as 
by any ironining. Those which need ultimately the 
smootMng-iron, are finely fitted ifor ft, and the work much 
lessened, Inr first paging thorn thimigh the man^. A 
boy to work the winch, and a woman attending at each 
end, will finish a dozen garments in two minutes. The 
Improved machine, which is turned continually in one 
direetioihy will perform mere rapMly. The rotten in the 
common mangle are of hard woodland are three or fiwr 
Inches in diameter, and a little loiter than the width of 
tihe bench, so that tiieir projecting ends prevent them from 
fldling oflT, when by their progrmve motion they reach 
the end ef the maahlne. 

QjMsiM far OoRMposMbnlik 

Plavb ot Babvs.— WfalHng to erect bams and dwls 
to accommodate a huge ihrm, prinbipaliy In grass, I would 
Inquire, fhreuf^ the Cultivator, for the best pfam, my 
for the atorage of 150 tons of hay, a small quantity of 
grain, and stabling for lOD head of cattle of the diflhrent 
ages. 

I want a plan that will combine in the greatest degree 
economy In construction, and convenience and saving of 
labor iftitorfngo^ hay and feedtag the nme. Oaa aB 



this be best secnred in one large bam or a number o 
smaller ones? Will you or some of your correspondents 
reply to this. I would say that the ground Is nearly 
level on which it is proposed to build. Y. A. 8t. M- 
bant, Jan. 16, 1852. 

Cattle. — Some of us think the Durham cattle fail as 
to toughness— 4hat Is, are rather tender, and the milk 
not very rich. If so, would not a cross from the Ayr- 
shire do well) I have seen a good cross of the Durham 
and Devon. Would not the Durham and Ayrshire be 
better, and be more like the descendants of the stock 
introduced by Gen. Baevcx, a good many years ago, 
which, all thhags considered, were equal at least to the 
improved broods as we have them here. A. D. H. jid' 
dUon, Vt,, Jan., 1852. 

ICicx AHU Bxxs.— Will mice kOl honey bees? 6. M. 

LototU, Ma$f, 

••• 

Importance of Farming WelL 

Skilftil ihrmers are aware that the bushiess cannot he 
profitably conducted without ospital enough to do eveiy^ 
thing In the best manner. The larmer who haa not enough 
frmde on hand to enable hfan to do this, must therefore 
submit to the altemative of either being in debt, whicb 
ought alwaja to he uiipleaaant,or elsereducmg thequao* 
tity of his land that he may obtain the means. For wo 
have plenty of instances wheretwo hmMlred acres badly 
thnsied have not yielded so much <^ear profit aa fifty 
acres under the best cultvra. 

We have received a sta tement from Sbtmocb SjutH) 

of Clermont, of hia suoosss In fkrming, iUnstrathig thoas 

marks, from which we copy the following: 

" I have taken agrieultund papers for move than Ibrty 
years, be^nnlng with Mr. Skmner's at Baltimore— they 
have been of great and beneficial use to me. I purchased 
a flum on the river In Columbia county, then considered 
almoet a barren heath. I examined the premises and 
arranged the late— and then commenced buainess by. 
making permanent fences of atone, posts, and boards. 
All necessary buildings were erected — and particular at- 
tention given to the cultivation of fruit— not forgetting 
Flora. HoUow drainhig was adopted on every part of 
the Aurm needbg it; and now, where bogs existed and 
flags used to grow, com. wheat and barley are produced 
hi abundance. HoBowdrahiiag, as wallas sowing plaster, 
waa a new thing In those day»--and my neighb^, who 
sowed grass seed (as well as plaster) with thumb and 
flnger from a quart measure, predicted mv failure. I 
gave very particular attention In the selection of stock, 
and have Impreved my animals by esomlQg oertain kinds. 
And what haa been the reavlt of this improved system, 
which I have derived mainly from agricultural readingi 
Of the farm that I thus improved, ihave sold 108 acres 
fbr W dollars an acre, and can eeU 40 acrea on the river 
for 200 dollars per acre. In the commencement of mu 
thrming I had but Uttle means, scarcely sufficient to stock 
the fkrm, which I run In debt for; and the question 
arose, *^ Shall I go on aa the farm now la, and endeavor 
first to pay for it; or shall I fanptove U acoerding to my 
means. Md then pay for It? The latter course was oon> 
eluded on. In ten years, by fcncfaig, draining, building, 
and the cultivation of the i&iceBt kinds of fruit, the fkrm 
had at least doubled Ita vahie; therefore in one way of 
reckonfaMT tt mnst he aiid thai it had paid for itself, hot 
not a dollar had yet been paid except the annual interest. 
Thus situated, I conmienced the liquidation of the debt, 
and the ihrm was so productive that in a few years all 
InonmbcaaoeB wera paid— whfeh wlfiea the assertta 
that an improved qrstem of management, according to 
the best practical and sclentiflc rules, as set forth in agrl- 
cottunl works, Is the surest guide to snooess.'' 
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Tmi lidlowiiv plan and daacriptloB wrra ftmiUMd u 
\lj a cortwpoixlciit, from wbo«e iketA of an ekTallon 
m ban pronred the aborc pwipectlra tI«». Tbli 
pkiiiifaillwMtB,«« tUak, an BMUBanr rwd OM, 
■al taniibM a larie MuatNr of wwwalwo aa omUMd 
tagMbw. T*' CMIII04 bat tUnk bowwrcr, that etUwr 



batlmK 



«■ ataa kM to tba «ii«, 
• laUer from beiaff' madi too flat 
to fanr off intat frMlri aW alan to allow ipMt awMgd 
bMwan tbo appar part «f tUinof aad tbe MfM aboTS, 
to aToM a bcary apptaianea an a*U of afanoat BDi*er- 
■alooewMDealDbBBdl^whwi. Wc tbWt, too, tbat a 
dUbrmt dHMdtkM of the ftmt windowa of tto parlor 
night be adopMd.aaaa to anU tbt nnplMMot and 
rti««kr delbct of a balf window \» (bacxtrma lotarkir 
ooner. For iDaUnoe, Ibo parior mlfht toixI** tb« fbn 
baaeBt of botb wlodowt, and tbe imall tqiartmeot at tbe 
•ltd of tba UIl Ughlad fhia tbe " *oof." We dblika 
KD. awkward exterior, tt b trae; and rtUl sera do wa 
dblike an awkward taterior. Bnt we rnnat not And Unit 
—we onlj jatended aiineitloM Ibr a little Inprore- 
tnenl. Ena. 
Eoa. CuuiTAioK.— Ifaara been mudilnteTeated. (hm 



bvUdlnp wbteb bara appaarad b tbe Coltlvator, aad I 
cannot bnt tbink tbat anj fcmer or otber petaoo, eon- 
tonplatlng tbe erectioB of bnlldlnfi, may, by carefbtl; 
tr*"''^"C Ibeaa plana, darin Uata treaa IbeM, If net 
obtain entire plane, worth mom, aad wbkA wffl nte 
them more while bnlldlni, tf ad<^)ed, than tba entire 
Oeat of 70V pa^er from Iti Bnt pnbUcatkm, Ban; tlmai 

It If a matter of ntrptlM to me, tbat tn a dliaate a* 
eoU at our*, eo little attention b |lven In bnndlng, to 



tlon and expeaae, daring the eonatmetlon of aboDdlng, 
ironU add mndi in tbeee partlcalara. Tba nae of nn- 
hnrnt brlek, or the warm earering laeommesded In tbe 
aadoeed plan, wHfa iIib doable ooat af plaMert^ arownd 
Oe onter portloa, or espoaed part of the bonding, woold 
do mnch toward* Boooiiq>Uihti]g tbia. Another thing 
mterUllatoaTaldopaDlHdoaniniiMdIateJr tat 
ro<»u, ftwn ontMe. Where a Hoop or haB tatBrrew E i 
between the open ^ aad the room of t, boBK, tbay 



kwaraer. Witt all tt 
air mongb for TentHatkni will geneia lli crier ekriw^ 

Not inl7 ebovM a bonea be aoMtlweled wlih fefereaea 

of the room* *o«ld be enc* at to Bake tbraeowR^c^ 
fcrall p u ipeaea of botMe-kceplBg; at the mmm itae 
tber ihovld be wdl HgWed, to reader tboa ebeofkl 
aadpteatant. Where Oe wtodowi are anck exreeed 
tber Aoidd be proted ed by Mtada, ee T«m- 
daha tf preferred. Aa>a geweral rwla, heweacr, tteae 
tait are otfeetteMto OB MMWt (tf.jigltL 

la the cottntrr where ther* ti piaot; ^ rwaa ftr 
b«fldh«,Bboaa*«hoaldMTBrba baOt whhoH aa ap- 
per fcUchen,— the room of all othen ta a hooee, th«t 
AmiA be the atort weed. In eMN wheie rwnd b 
ooMIr and 1«U bhU, and wheta Ihtta h no Mezpwd 
place Ibr esarelea, It BW7, perfaapa, ba neeeetatr, to ia«o 
exptaaa and to adbrd aeedftil aaerdee to the ta^Mtea 
of the hooae, bj ranalng np aad down Malra, to bald 
baecmeat kltt^eaa, bat In tbe oonatry aa MMh naaaaa 
ealat. The pare ofen ah- la tba piMa ot all at h eea , to 
whkh a pereoo wonld dedre to reeert for exeraiae. ne 
kitchen ibonld be eai; of acoea (Vom all parte of the 
hoaaa, wkhoat baring to paM f^eta one roiM to aMther, 
tnorto-t«r«MfeIt,whlhltiboaM,irpaMMa,botn a 
meainre dieeonneeted whh the prtadpal rooma ef the 
bonae. TU naeaewj appeadagaa of tbe kllih» n 
tbe pantry, cloeet Ibr klt4ienn*eMai,GMem,elnk,fee., 
riionld be oonTlenlly located. 

Slnotwritt^theabMd, Iharahad the cnrkaitr to 
hatUIr ran over tbe plana in the two hwt votoMB of Aa 
CalllTalor, and I Rnd tome om or mere of the otjee- 
tlow wbkfa I hare nnitloDed extotlng hi alBMMt vttrf 
plan i indeed, in loae of theet I l^igbe I no m»A 
hnlta, that I am almeat tempted to take Acn ap aep^ 
ralelr, aad point ont what teami to me to be aljeaUao. 
able fai eadt of themj bnt when I reMember the old 
adagt, "newflndfenltwIthamaji^honaaarUBWlfc,'* 
IlhlukitwUlbeactli«thewl*M'part to let eaeh «oa 
And oot what la o^ecttona b la IbrhlaaiU.ae all an at 
Ubertjto4owlththe«> 

fnvlaaatfaa ^ pirn* 
to be a rtorj and one half In height, with a tea»4»«poB 
otMddeaBdend. It bMbTMfcet,wUMIMp«eta. 
Tbe lean-to part b 11 feet wtda npea the tide, and M 
fat wUent the «wl,«lth 19 fert porta. UthapriMl. 
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psl Story, are two ptrloray or a front parlor and dining 
rooB, 15 feet by 17 feet, nnd 10 feet high, connected by 
iMUog d oo ra • bedrooaii 11 by 12 feet, off ftx>m the 




dining room, with » dreaeing room 6 by 8 feet, and 
dotet. AihNit and back hall, with stairs fai back hall 
te access to chaabers|fcnd underneath to cellar, an- 
swering as private stairs, or for «U pnrpoeesfor a fiimily, 
lieing much more economical than o^nitairs, and which 
are so placed as to accomodate aU parts of the honso. 
From this hall is a door opening into a closet at the end 
of the hall, and also a door (with sash to light back 
hall,) opening Into the kitchen. Connected with the 
kitchen, is a pantry 6 by 9 feet— a closet for kettles, Ire, 
6 by 4 feet, and an entry 7 by 8 feet, in which is a sink, 
with a pivap to raise water from the cistern underneath. 
The sink shonld have a good drain, to cany off the 
the waste water. On the right, in the front hall, a door 
eaters a sitting room or library, 12 by 13 feet, from 
which a door enters a bedroom 12 by 12 feet, with 
two dcsets opening Into it. A door may lead from the 
bedroom Into the back ball, or kitchen, if desired. All 
the rooms In the lean>to part, are designed to be feet 
iahelght* Upstairs are two bed rooms, 8 by 18 feet 
eich* and a chamber 16 by 16 feet, and 9 feet in height, 
mUh toHj reasonable number of dosets. 

The cellar is nnder the main 
part of tfaebnihUicwhieh gives 
M mnch cellar room as is usual- 
ly waated^-if more is desired, 
It csii ha had by txmnting 
under the leaiipto part. 

The chimneys are ornamen- 
tal» whfch, with the Tergs 
boaida under the eaTss, gives 
a finish to tbebnfldfaig la good 
keepisff with the Idea of a oot. 
ta^B or country bouse. The 
outside flaUi Is of faudi beards 
matchedf aad put on vertically, with batteas four iadies 
ia width/Nind not less thsa one Inch thick, rough or 
plaaedy paftaled aad saaded, with a coat of paint over 
the send. This amkes a haadsoaie finish, fiir superior to 
cUp-boarda, aad looks amch better. In franOng, use 
tWwr fire by tea Inches for pests aad gkth beams, and 
for thfi pHaeipal fleer, timber et^ In^es iq^asre; !&• 
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stead of framing la scantling as in houses covered with 

clapboards, frame scantling three and four inches every 

three feet upward from : i^».»: 

the siU, horlaontally— ij 

the four inch side next ij jj 
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the outside covering, f 
On these, nail boards ^^^'*' 
vertically iii8ide,to lath 
and plaster upon; then 
furr out with inch 
boards over the plaster 
and pat on soother 
coat of lath •and plas- 
ter^— makhig a donble 
coat of plastering all 
aroand the outside, or 
ezpooed part of the 
building. This makes 
a house much warmer, 
snd the extra expense 
is soon saved in fuel. The timbers, each side of the 
windows, are six by five inches. By using such thnber, 
the projections in the corners of the room ss in case of 
square timber being used, is avoided ; and is sufliclently 
strong. By nailing cleats to the Joists, and cutting In 
short pieces of boards between them, and putting upon 
this, one or one and a half inches of mortar, before lay. 
ing the floors in the principal story, it will tend to keep 
out the dampness from the cellar and add to the warmth 
of the house. J. Clintm, N. F. 

•%• 

How Bd ssioa afieots Agiiouttniw. 

A lecture on this subject by Chas. Daubiht, M. D., 
F. R. S., has been published in the Korth British Agri- 
culturist, which shows clearly that the ofren repeated 
assertion, that scientific investigation can accomplish noth- 
ing for the industrial classes, is without foundation, and 
originates in entire ignorance of the facts in the case. 
New discoveries become so soon public property and ap-. 
propriated to private interest, that the community lose 
sight of tfaefar origin aad forget to whom tUmy ai« indebted 
for the improvemontSyWhich all are so ready to avail them- 
selves of. More carefhl observation will show that science, 
by referring facts to general principles, affords the only 
safe-gnard against Imposition, and also the only reliable 
guide to Inqidry finr truth. The lecturer instances seversl 
discoveries of great practical benefit to the agricultural 
world, which have owed their rise to science. 

The dairy lands in Cheshire, England, were observed 
to become exhausted, the grass did not thrive, and cows 
fed upon it, could not derive the constituents of their 
milk. A lucky accident (in no way attributable to 
sdenoe) discloeed the feet that the application of bones 
restored fertility to the soil, but scientific men were not 
slow in acoountfaig for this fertilising property of bones, 
and In suggesting great advantages to be derived from it. 
If the phosphates, which the plants in the process of 
growth draw from the soil, could by external application 
be restored, the soil would retain its native productive- 
aess. This led to ferther Investigation and the discovery 
of Tcry valuable deposits. In which the phosphate of Ihne 
was a large oomponeat. Aside from the worth of the 
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manure, the Unded property, fai the districts wlierc ft !s 
fooDd, has advanced in yalue, and employment been given 
to hundreds of laborers. 

With regard to the nse of marl as a fertilizer, It might 
be shown that it was only after it had been analysed and 
Its real nature discovered, that it was employed to any 
considerable extent. The same is true in respect to 
gnano, and the whole catalogue of artificial manures. It 
would be diilcult to point to any great improvement in 
the art of cultivation, that has not owed something either 
in iU discovery or perfection to science. Practice is im- 
potent without principle, and theories are useless with- 
out practice— they mutually support and ai^each other. 
' Yet It would be an error to suppose that every farmer 
must become a chemist, hi order to be a scientific cultur- 
lit. It is the privilege of the industrial classes to employ, 
for their own purposes, the rewilts of science, but they 
should do so acknowledging their benefit. What chem- 
istry has done fiw agricultuTe, are but the pebbles upon 
the sea-shore of what it is destined to accomplish. But 
its results will be of no essential service to the farmer, 
unless they are brought before the public, their worth 
tested by actual experiment, and the conviction of their 
necessity forced upon every mind. In this, as in every- 
thing else, the force of example is powerful, more so 
than pages of careftilly written and profound argument. 

Let a single firmer In a town, commence a system* of 
improved husbandry, and more or less will imitate him. 
He may be ridiculed for awhile, but when it is discovered 
that he is '' making the most money,'' as well as excelling 
la other rejects, he will be sure of some disciples. Ob- 
serve how contagious neatness is in a village ; cottage suc- 
ceeds to cottage, flower garden to flower garden, and lawn 
to Uwn, and it is equally true that dilapidated houses, 
broken fences and weed-ridden gardens are found aide by 
side. So on a larger aci^, wUl it be with.&rms. One 
weU tilled, productive, improving form will extend itself 
beyond its boundary Ihies, as certainly as an honest, in- 
telligent, ttibughtful man will exert an influence. The 
great body of farmers can never be thoroughly read and 
learned man, but they can use the detaHs of other's ex- 
perience in their own practice— they can carry out the 
principles, which the study of scientific minds has es- 
tablished. 

In the mechanic arts science has always been the parent 
of improvement, and if the manufieu^turer would be suc- 
cessf\il, he must combine all the recent discoveries in his 
-practice— must make his capital yield the greatest possi- 
ble income. Agriculture is a no less dignified and im- 
portant art— it requires no less ability and research 
than manufactures. We trust the tfane is not fiir distant, 
when a short-^^ted ignorance wiU give place to more 
enlightened views, when the sons of the soil, will invoke 
the aid of science as their patron divinity, and labor be 
Invested with new power, 

SiBB or Ehqusb Cast Hobsss.— The editor of the 
Michigan Farmer, says that the heaviest horse he saw at 
the great Windsor cattle show, weighed twenty-three 
hundred and fifty. His owner said that many exceeded 
that weight, and mentioned one that weighed twenty- 
seven hundred and fifty. 



Attacks of Inaccta osi T^gertatiosi. 

The foliowii^ wwiBioatka, ntatlv^'10 Ite 
of bisects OB vsqbUUoii, opiit«hissoiBe gpcd 
w«U worthy tiie attention of eatooMlqgiBto. B«l 
writer appears to have sommltted the ssom 
compUlas of fai others, and fai Gardaer's I>leiiflMi7. 
He fambhes ns with what he eonsldflrs probmbUHWt 
which, until thoroughly proved bgr repeated ol 
we cannot but regard aa «m jcclnre. All 
that none shall aasane the position of ttmckergf 
they ought to mahrtninthat of imveHigatort. K tbe po- 
sitions of oor correspondent are correct, all wedesre is 
clear, repeated, and undeniable proof, never silstrirmg 
canse for effect, and rtc« rer sn - n ot nserely In €mt, hot 
in all localltlefr4-not only In one, taut in ssnny 
for there are nnmberless wnys of hning doodvod, 
single observations^ and circnmstanlial endeiseey will 
hardly satisfy scientific observers who cannot ndopi aa 
opinion as truth, until It la estsWiihnri ooo^plntely by 
what Loan Baoov termed the '' txperiBttMtmm ends/' 
or cross-examination of nature. Ens. 

About the beginning of December, (the llth,) an ar- 
ticle appeared in the Christian Atelllgeneer. credited to 
the Albany Cultivator. It Is headM *< Hat im Polalocr 
^Yellawi in Peach Trtu^Dtstat In B^diamwooi 
Trees ;" and the object Is to attack certain opimioms ad- 
vanced by Mr. Buckmivstke, Editor of the SCassadin^ 

setts Plowman. 

My own object is to ftimlsh a hint, how adde from the 
purpose some investigations seem to be conducted; and 
also to show by a single palpable example, how a Ihct, 
that ought to have been fully proven, and set down as 
established in the Natural History of Horticntture, Is 
still bandied about, affirmed and denied again Ibr snc- 
cessive years, as if it were not susceptible of the simplest 
sort of proof, and that absolute. 

An opinion may lead to the most Important flMSt. It 
was in consequence of the opinion formed before hand. 
that Kkpleb was led to discover those Immortal laws 
of the heavenly bodies that bear his name. On the other 
hand, a turkey may have denuded a cabbage plant of 
its leaves; but all parts of the plant may be examfaied 
by the most powerful magnifiers In existence, without 
finding any such creature. The turkey may be flown, 
or dead, or roasted ; yet it was the turkey that did the 
mischief, nevertheless. 

I wish to bring forward that condition of the peadi 
tree called, or which ought to be called, ike Curl; that 
is, when the leaves present that peculiar twteted appear- 
ance, with a blistered form or forms on the upper sur- 
fkoe, and a corresponding dimpled one on the under sur- 
face. 

Whoever has seen a cabbage plant, or still better, a 
currant bush, Infcsted with the well known little insect 
called the aphis, in systematic language, would immedi- 
ately have the pr<^ahle cause of the curt suggested to 
hhn . There are the same sweWngs on the surlfee of the 
leaf, while the Insects will be ftmnd congregated in large 
numbers in the dimples under It. I do not see how any 
one could escape the suggestion. 

TCow there Is one thhig to be noticed ; that the dcfbr- 
mlty of the leaves Is not caused by the insects there pre. 
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tentf for it is well known that on most plant* tbey pre- 
ftr nimott exclusively, the amsll, young foliage, in Jnioy 
Mnder state, jnst developed from the bnd. It is at this 
time, that the texture of the leaf is Injured, which after- 
ivards shows ftseif in the defonnity. On the grape-vine 
yen wHI find the young tendrils as well as the leaf buds, 
and these parts alone are covered by the aphides. But 
the blistered leaves are rare, and not oonspicuons on the 
Srape. 

If ben we apply these hints to the peach tree, and 
search for the aphis, after the tree attracts our attention 
by being eoveted with curled and blistered leaves-^nite 
green, not yet yellow o ne s we shall be disappointed. 
"We may not even find his cast skin. But if we bad ex- 
•mfaMd earUer In the season, In a chlliy, wet spring, or 
even when snow may lie on the earliest half*grown leaves, 
w« would havefbcovcred him readily enough. 

This may explain why some who have observed but 
casually and insuffidently , suspect that this curl of the leaf 
is caused by frost and chilly weather. The truth is, 
that the aphides generally bear a condderable degree of 
cold ; and that they remain bat a short time on the peach 
tree, and only at that early season. They may be found 
on the common red clierry tree oocasioDally. in the same 
ivay, but In smaller numbers, so as to affiect but few 
leaves. These are facts readily established. Why have 
they not been established long agot 

What is the yellows of the peach tree? If we consult 
Gardner's Farming Dictionary, we may Conclude that 
It is merely the dying condition of the tree, from what- 
ever cause, in which he Includes the depredation of the 
aphis or tree louse. But from this slovenly account and 
inaccurate definition, we might suppose that the investi- 
gation of the cause of the form of disease to which the 
term Is proper, had not been commenced yet. A good 
account of the indications and progress of it is to be 
found somewhere, and would be far more apprupriatie 
than many things to be found In that book. 

Again, as to the leafless condition of the buttonwood 
tree; If ono walks In the woods at the time when the 
oak leaves are expanding, he may find under the trees, 
the ground thinly strewn with the young, pinkish, wool- 
ly oak leaves. This is the work of a brown beetle, wbicV 
some one has said to be the ashy-green cut- worm In its 
perfect state, though Gardner tells ns, under the head 
of " Cut- worm,'' that the latter is developed Into a pink 
or brown moth. This Is worth settling. However, what 
Gardner quotes, Swalnson or Loudon, under the head 
of " Isects," about the cock chaffer, whose larvse Is the 
common white grub, with a red or oracge head— might 
be applied to It with little alteration. They do not al- 
ways scatter the yonng leaves as they do of the white 
oak. 

I hare seen whole brsnohes of a young elm at the top, 
entirely denuded until late in the season, by this depre- 
dator. How shall we detect him so as to prove it upon 
himf Holby shaking the tree at noon, when he Isasleep, 
u is receoimendod for the cock chalTer; nor would the 
most powerfhl glasses applied to all parts of this yonng 
elm, find him ooi. It was neoessary to shake the tree 
a^ler dark^ and these beetleawere heard dropping on the 
grooad In great numbers. But they had to be sought 



with a lantern, and nimbly seized before they took wing. 
This sprinkling of oak leaves is to be found as far as 
Georgia, and so too, are buttonwood trees dying yonng. 
Has any one shaken the branches of the buttonwood at 
night; In the proper season, to discover the cause of the 
diseasel 

For the diseases of vegetation generally, particnlarly 
where they are prevalent, the Insect world presents the 
most hopeful source of knowledge. Even for the potato 
rot, there is still some hope from this quarter, although 
the most powerful magnifiers may be unsuccessfully ap« 
plied. There are insects that perforate the leaf, and 
there are others that burrow in the stalk, where the rot 
appears; it may be none of these; yet there are a varie* 
ty of modes of investigation, not yet philosophically pur* 
sued , nor accurately determined . What we want Is first, 
that what may be readily proven, should be fixed and 
established. H. B. L. Rahvayf y. J. 

»«4 

Winter tho TEma to ThinlL 



Winter is the time for fiirmers to ^Atnile— spring, sum- 
mer, and All, to work; and the three latter season'* 
labor will be to little profit, if the time of the first shall 
have been misspent. All the plans of next season's 
operations should be laid and well considered during 
winter. All Improvements, all designs for new opera* 
tion; all the work to be done, should then be considered 
and prepared for; so that, when the time for work ar* 
rives he will have nothing to do but to *' go ahead." 
Then he has no time to think; but if he has been wise 
during winter he will have no need of It. It Is a pitifVil 
sight to look at in the spring, when all nature Is In an 
ecstacy of delight, to see a fiirmer flying about '* like a 
hen with her head cut off," trying to do a thousand 
things at once, not knowing which to do first, running 
here and there ib search of his rusty Implements, some 
of which require repairs, some can't be found ; the plow- 
ing season passing away, the planting season rapidly ad* 
vancing, and he not prepared for anything. Oh! it is 

pHlfhl. * Q. 
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Onltora of Potatoeii 



Having noticed many suggestions in the Cultivator, In 
relation to the potato rot, — I send you my experience the 
past season. In cultivatfaig the potatoe. My soil of a 
light sandy loom— plowed pretty deep — ^thoroughly 
limed, planted first and second week -in May, hi hills 8} 
feet apart. One acre of *^ blues" and whites, with ma* 
nure on the potato in each hill, befbre covering. One 
third rotted and one third did not come to half size; 
began to wHt In tops In July, died hi August, taken up 
in September. 

One acre planted with long reds, commonly known in 
this country ss the ^' long Johns," planted same as above 
—no manur e g r e w fine tUl ent down with October tnti 
— fine, large, and little or no rot. 

The first acre worked with the plow and hoe, till 

July, yielded but fifty bushels. The second acre, worft> 

ed with the hoe alone tHl July, and raised in middle of 

of October, yielded two hundred and thirty five bushels. 
Wherebi have I failed, and what will be an effectual 
remedy t Tours truly, G. W. TovxcmAx. Wiliiafu^' 
port, Lycoming county, Pa, 
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Aynhin Oattto. 

£Dt. CfTinyATOB— This breed| which Uket its wuue 
from the ooaoty of Ayr hi SootUad, where itorigfaiated, 
hSB become widely dissemimUed ; sad, if I msy crediiec- 
couots end authorities, Is now, saadahy breed, the most 
popular in Britain. 

The mo^t avthectic aoooants represent it to have been 

formed by the union of the Ahlemey and Teeswater or 

Short .horn, with the ancient stock of the district. This 
is stronglv corrobated by the general appearance of the 
animals themselves: not less by their properties— docili- 
ty, hardiness, and fecundity in, and richness of. milk. 

The nucleus of the breed appears to have Wn first 
known under the name of the ** Dunlop Stock /' having 
been possessed by a distinguished family in Ayrshire, 
by the name of Dunlop, as early as 1780. 

Bawlin, as quoted by Youatt, who wrote in 1794, 
•peaking of the cattle of Ayrshire, says^" They have 
another breed called the Dunlop cows, which are allowed 
to be the best race for yielding milk in Great Britain or 
Ireland, not only for hu'ge quantities, but also for rich- 
ness of quality." 

Professor Low says, in his Illnstrations, in reference 
to the history of the Ayrshire*—" Authentic records are 
wanting to show by what progressive steps this breed has 
become molded Into its present form ; but thai it had 
spread over a large tract of the country, and had ac- 
quired the character of a distinct and well defined breed ** 

Col. Le Couteur, in his p*pr on Jersey or Alder- 
sey cows, published in the Transactions of the New- 
Tork State Ag. Society in 1850, refers to a statement 
by Quayle, in which he says — " The Ayrshire is a cross 
between the Short-hom and Aldemey.'' 

Prof. Low sums up the subject as follows; " From 
all the evidence, which, in the absence of authentic docn- 
ments, the case admits of, it is clear, the dairy breed of 
Ayr^lre owes the character which olstingulshes it from 
the older race, to a mixture of the blood of the raoes 
of the continent and the dairy breed of Alderney." 

As to the leading points and characteristics of the 
Ayrshires, no description is more correct than that of 
Prof. Low. It is as follows: 

''The modem Aryshires stand In the fifth or sixth 
class of British breeds, as It respects sixe. The horns 
are small, and curve inward at the extremities, after the 
manner of the Alderneys. The shoulders are light, and 
the loins broad and deep— a conformation almost alwavs 
aooompanying the property of yielding abundant milk. 
The skin Is moderately sod to the touch, and of an orsngo 
yellow tinge about the eyes and udder. The prevailing 
color Is a reddish brown, mixed with more or less white. 
The mussle is usually dark, though it is often flesh color. 
The limbs are slender, the neck small, and the head free 
ft^m coarseness. 

" The cows are very dodle and quiet, and hardy to the 
degree of being able to subsist on any ordinary food^ 
They give a large quantity of milk In proportion to their 
size and the food they consume, and the milk Is of an 
•xoellent quality. Healthy cows, on good pasture, give 
m> or 900 gallons in the year— although uklng into ao- 
connt the younger and less productive, 000 gallons may 
be considered a fair average for the low counties and 
•omewhat less for the high.'' • 

Stephens, in the ** Book of the Farm," and hi <Mhe 
Farmer's Guide.'' speakfaig of the miikioc properties of 
the Ayrshires, says—*' They are in such nfgh repute on 
that account, that most of the nobility throughout the 
kingdom are frirdshed with Ayrshire cows." 

In relation to their oolor, he says that, although red 
and white are most common, yet that sometimes a clear 
red or even those of a yellow or dun color, are to be 
seen— that such colors are known to be borne by stoeks 
of the purest and oldest blood. 

In regard to the yield of Ayrshire cows, Martin says, 
" It has been estimated that a good Ayrshire cow will 
yield for two or three months after calving, five gallons 
of milk daily ; for the next three months, three gallons 
daily, and a galkmand a half for the next three months. 



This rnHk H is ealoidilAd WIN vetam about 2KO Ite. «r 
butter annually , or 600 lbs. of cheese. Thia k, 
somewhat exaggerated— four or four and « half 
of milk a day is about the average product." 

The author of *' British Husbandry" remarica, in 
ferenoe to this yield—" If equalled, we believe f 
notbe found exrveded by any other breed ha the 
dom." 

Touatt says. In relation to the Ayrshires, that tliey 
produce an unusual quantitr of rich creaDi--tfcaa they 
feed kindly and profitably, that their &t b silDgled with 
the flesh rather than separated In the foras of tallow, 
and that they will fatten on pastures and in diairicfts 
where others could not be made to thrive at all, cxeept 
partly or principally supported by artifldalfood. 

Dickson Ui his work '*on the breeding of UTe atoc^' 
says of the Ayrshwes— " The oows have obtained a 
world-wide celebrity as milkers, and are to he fonisd ia 
most of the dairies of noblemen andgentleaea. hi rwery 
part of the kingdom." 

The cow " Ayr," owned by Mr. Tmmfncm wear Al- 
bany, hu given regularly, on grass fee^nly, orer twea- 
ty Quarts daily through the mvorable season, mad wiH 
milk the year round. This cow is of very 
and easily kept. Another of Mr. Prentloe'a 
grand daughter of the above, a five-year-ohl, prodneed 
ia 1861, twelve pounds and seven ouaosa of batter ia a 
week, without the least deviatkm fix« tba ofiliaaj 
treatment of the herd, on grasa only. 

In fact, wliether the Ayrshirea are Judged by their 
actual produce, or by the external points whidi, by cx- 
perienoe and obsenratioa, are acknowledged to deaaie 
dairy -qualities, it must be admitted that tbey take a 
high rank ; and it is believed that their adoptSaa for the 
diurv would secure the following advantages over the 
stock commonly kept for that purpose in this couatfy: 

1st. A greater quantity and better quality of milk, 
for the fo<K[ consumed. 

2d Better symmetry and eoDfltitution, greater doeiB- 
ty^of temperament, and teadeaey to gain flesh when not 
giving milk. 

8d. Greater uniformity in the general character of the 
stock, from its inherent or hereditary qualltlea. Y . T. 
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▲ Double Fonowar 



Ei>s. GviTiTAToa — ^I send you the ptaa of a Double 
Fnrrower, which we have used fire years. We find ft 
very handy. It ftirrows twice as much as the old fosh- 
ioned way. It can be set two, three, or ''our feet apart. 




Explanation of the Cut, 

A. The shoe made of plank, 2 inches thi^. 

B.B. Sharesi same as those oa a do«ible moidd board 
plow, bolted on the shoe. 

G.G. These pleoea are made of 2 inch pfauKk,aBd aMV- 
tioed hi the shoe. 

D.D. Those rods are made with heads on one ead^ and 
nut on the other. They paas throogb the stanchion, G. 
G., through the plank, £., and the upright, F., which 
forms a hinge ; the holes are a little larger than the rods, 
and work freely. 

6. Grossplece,oBwhhAiaietwohaadles; it fe belted 
loosely on the uprights, and works sssne as pfarnk^ B. 

H. Beam bolted llrmly on the plank, E. 

I. Rod to stiffen the beam. 

The phmk uprights and creaspieoe. are 14 faieh staif 

It is neosasary to have a wheel oa the beam, the same 
as on a plow. A. T.Jahis. iVm^AocAs/if, Wutdt€dm 
Co., K. r., 1861. 
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L. TuoKXKi Ebq* — In remlttiog my ftoimal subflcrip- 
tioDi allow me to aTafl myself of the kind and oonftide- 
rate inyltat^ extended to your readers, towards the close 
of the article addressed to correspondeDts in this month's 
iramber, among whom I oonnt myself as one more ac- 
cnstomed to guide the plow than the pen, although I 
certainly think yon cannot blame the ** weaker f^" for 
not showing their heads after having been aecnstomed to 
the stroQg and sterling articles fW>m such pens as are 
wielded by Ho&bbook, Aokicola, KoetoH; and a host 
of others. In reading your Taledictary on the first page 
of this month's number, I was fordUy struck with the 
announcement that the ** twenty^flrri year^ of your labors 
as an agricultural editor, had now expired. Twenty-one 
long years spent In the promotion of an objeet, acknow- 
lodged by the wise and good of all ages and aD nations, 
to be eminently worthy of the highest talent and the 
mghest ambition. 

Ifhat a host of interesting associations must duster 
aionnd the heart, when the scenes that have transpired 
during those long year8,are by ** fond recollection brought 
to the Tiew." Think of the mighty influence which has 
been exerted, as the monthly leaves of the Genesee Farm- 
«r and The unltlrator have found their way to thousands 
of hearths and homes, scattered all over the land. Who 
can tell how many fields, long since made nearly barren 
under an exhausting system of cropping, have been once 
■sore made to Mossom as the roee, and yield their rich 
burdens of golden com. under the guidance of an im- 
proved praotice as taugnt in the pages of those sterling 
Journals, thus amply rewardins the bbors of the husband- 
men, and flUlQg their hearts with foocTand gladness? And 
how many young men, think yon, daadod by the seduc- 
tive influences thrown around the '' professions,'' and the 
atiU more dangerous allurements of trade and specula- 
tion, have been brought to fall In love with agriculture, 
and in consequence are now ei^|oying the solid pleasures 
that cluster aroqsd the home of iho intelligent cultiva- 
tor of the soQ, simply through the influence of these 
Journals. Goidd the truth be known. I have no doubt 
that hundreds. If not thousands, of such young men 
could be found, who are to-day thankM that they were 
Induced, to follow this peaoefUl caUiog. Would to God 
there were thousands more. The perusal by one individ- 
ual, of one article adapted to that individual's circum- 
stances, has often been the means of great good to him 
and his fkmfly alone. Mult^y this by the thousands of 
others who have read the same, and to whom It may have 
been equally a message of good, and tell me If you can 
the amount of human hapi^ness that has been the result. 
Surely if the man who ** makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before," is entitled to praise 
as a benefhctor of his raoe, you, my dear sfar, who have 
been for twenty-one years soooenfiillT engwed In this 
useful cause, can have no fears as to the veidiot posterity 
will pronounce on you. 

But much remafaw yet to be done. As has been wdl 
remarked, ** the sclentlile practloe of agriculture Is yet 
In its infimcy'* — millions of acres of as fine land as ever 
hiy beneath the son, are year bw year wasting away un- 
der the exhausting process of continual cropping, and 
their owners are eitber Indlfterent and careless about it, 
or else being aware of the real stite of tUngsaioslgfalqg 
for the fiesh prairies of ths west. Tell them of a better 
way, and they shake their heads dubiously, and tell you 
they ** dont believe in book lkrming--the land is all worn 
out— never was good Ibr nothing, and Its no use.** Ask 
them what they wJU take for their ihrms. and of a sod- 
den they brig^en up. and very complacently tell you, 
they think them worth flrom 80 to 40 dollars an acre, 
when not a mother's son of them Is making two ner cent 
on the money, and many actually running behind. Sven 
to this oomparativeljr yougitale, thh Is the cOBditlooof 



things, and an old and respected citizen remarked to me 
the other day, that he was well satisfied the aereabU 
produce of even this county, (Trumbull,) which boasts a 
population as intelligent as any other, was yearly dimin- 
bbing; and yet the majority slumber on regardless of 
future consequences. If Queen Victoria should send a 
graceless scape goat to set fire to some man's bay stack, 
the whole country would be burning up wtth virtnoos 
indignation— but here is an annual waste of productive 
capability that cannot be measured by any thing lesstlutn 
thousauds of stacks of hay, and vet but few regard It. I 
say but/ei0, for we have some who are awake, and are 
trying to turn the current Into a better channel. Wo 
have an agricultural society, that for a few years has been 
doing good, though the last fkir was pronounced decided- 
ly poor, and many as usual predict fiiilure . The sovereign 
people can't afibrd to pay a shilling for the privilege of 
seeing a few pumpkins and squashes — not they — and this 
In the heart of '' chcesedom" — ^but enough of this for pre- 
sent. Allow me, my dear sir, in dosing, to congratulate 
you on tiie success which has attended you In the eouraa 
of your long career as an agricultural editor, and may 
kind heaven ^Mire your fife at least as many more years, 
that you may not only continue to cheer tbehnsbandmaa 
in his labors^ but may see an abundant harvest as the re- 
sult of your own. Buokbtb. TruvUmll cavniy, O-, 

Dee, 17, 1861. 

■■- '■ •♦• 

Ak Modiri Farm BoliooL 



The want of a definite system of Agrksultural Educa* 
tion, which has made the many discussions on this impor- 
tant subject, of little practical avail, is beginning to be 
remedied. In the Granite Fanner of Feb. 4, is an arti- 
cle beaded << J Model Farm School," tnm the pe^ of 
Hbnbt F. Fbbbcb, Esq., who has distinguished himself 
as a writer of dear, practical common sense, in the Hom- 
TicuiffvaiST, andin difilsrent Agricultural Journals. The 
plan proposed has the merit of simplldty and practica- 
bility, fbatures which are seldom combined in schemes of 
this kind. He proposes a farm of two hundred acres, 
difiering as much as possible In soil, upon which should bo 
erected a buflding with lecture-rooms, apparatus, library, 
Su3. , to accommodate some fifty students. A model ikrm- 
house, bam, and out-houses, to be constructed, and the 
ihrm stocked with the most approved breeds of domestic 
animals. A principal to have the entire control of the 
Institution, under the supervision of a Board of Agricul- 
ture appointed by the StatCy and to be thoroughly vera- 
ed In every branch of sdentlflc and practical fhrmii^. 
He would have so much of the elementary branches of 
Instruction tan^t, aa would enable the student to pursue 
iiticcessftilly the higher branches of Chemistry, Katund 
Fhilosophy, Natural History, Veterinary Medidne and 
Surgery— -the whole course of study to haifo espedal re- 
threnoe to appUcalion on the flum, and all the labor to be 
performed by the students In rotation. 

These are the prindpal foalures of the plan, aa detalk 
ed hi the arUde retbrred to. Could such hMtitntions be 
founded In every state, or stm better, In every county, 
they would be of Immense value— would meet the wanto 
of the great body of ihrmers. But there Is stfll an Im- 
perative want of a tiucleus to all these Modd Schools— 
an Institution where teachers can be educated, and sd- 
enoe pursued fkrther than would be poarible on a ikrm. 
Yet we are ^no means certain that these Model Schools 
should not be started first; ibr then the need of such a 
hi^ier Imtitntkm would be more keenly and generaHj 
fldi 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Walks avd Talks or av AimioAsFAUOBBia Eso- 
LAjro. — Bj the politeness of the ftuthor, Fbsd. Law 
Oljistead, we have received seTeral proof sheets of a 
work, entitled as above, now in press by G. P. Putnam 
of Kew-York. Jndgjng ttwn the preface, and a hasty 
glance at a few pages, we are disposed to think well of it. 
It is written in a spirited style, with now and then a feonch 
of humor to beguile the tedinm of naamtion. The au- 
thor, beiog a practical farmer, and having Tinted England 
for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
condition of the laboring classes, — ^the gy&tewM of Agri- 
culture peculiar to that country, and also of discovering 
what in their practice could be safely and usefully adopt- 
ed here, comes before the reading world in a guise some- 
what different from an ordinaiy tourist. A much truer 
exponent of the agricultural condition of a country can 
he obtained by direct association with the mam of formers 
than by consulting the records of Agricultural sooietles 
and the laboratories of agricultural chemists. The au- 
thor seems to have made his tour with this fact in view, 
and to have written faithfully and without prejudice, his 
observations. The book is neatly printed and illustrated 
1^ engravings of buildings, implements, 8cc. — ^260 pages, 
112 mo. 

HoaSEHAVSHIPjIKCLUDIXG THtBaBAKIVG AID TsAIX- 

txa or Hoasxs, is the title of a work, translated from 
the French of F. BAUCHin, published by A. Hart, 
Philadelphia. It is devoted to directions for traiidog 
horses to the saddle, and follows out the detail of every 
exercise with all the minuteness of the French mind. To 
equestrians, who wish to combine in an animal spirited 
action and perfect numagibility, the rules laid down in 
this book, will be valuable. Horses need a competent 
tutor as much as a child, and were more careful and judi- 
cious training bestowed upon them in the outset, we 
Aould not see so many ill-bred vicious beasts, that de- 
fy every effort to make them serviceable. 



Loss? vg's PiOToaiAL FiCLD Book or tbx Rxvoluttoit, 
Is now nearly complete. Embracing, as it does, a suc- 
cinct history of the American Revolution, with illustra- 
tions drawn from scenes of interest to every mind, it 
will be a valuable addition to every library. It is finely 
executed by Harper 8i Brothers. 

Haepb&'s UjkOAMiMM for February U, as uanal, boontl. 
AiUy supplied with instraetiro and eatertainiog matter, 
including the conttnuanoe of of the bk)gimphies of Bona- 
parte and FrankUn. It eqjoys a large circulation, which 
is prima fmeie evidence of its popularity. 

The IhtxrxatiovaIi, for February, gives brief biogra- 
phies of CowLXT and Fox, together with engravings of 
their residences and favorite retreats. Among other ex- 
cellent articles, we notice " Reminiscent Reflections of 
Chief Justice Story," and the address of Dr. Frauds 
at the printer's banquet in New-Tork. 

Littsll's Livixq Aqi holds a high rank among the 
literary periodicals of the day. Rejecting everything of 
a transient nature, it is a true representative of the litem- 1 



tareaadteadi^wOJediof iaiiPmtjbqthiB 

our own oountiy. Published weekly by S. LitlcII k. 

Co. J Boston, Kass., at $6 a year. 

Af iluullUB a thaMotlMr of all 

As the earth is the mother of aU mankind, ao 
ture is the mother of aU otbsr p f OJFa i rfoiMt , aad tiia I 
suppose is the reaaoa why aU other profcsmons aeek and 
find succor from their mother. It is natural Ibr a child 
when it wants bread, to ask ita naother for it — wlw else 
could it ask it of, with as much oonfldenoef Sbe is ooo- 
sIderedbyaUherchiUiie&.rkhinthlsworkL'sgooda. She 
has stores laid up for many yean, and sIm faaa a gooA 
farm, and in their times of need it is aatnial Ibr fas 
children to expect assists nee from her. Ob the other 
hand, the unnatural urchins naver ecioe spend 
about Asr necessities, her hard labon, or of 
her condition. She is rich they sity, she haa atom of 
bread and meat, and she has a good fiirm,- 
no aid from us. Andthnsltgoes. Oar good old i 
has nothing to do but toil and sweat at her dnsd guy, 
provide bread and meat for all her difldren, and pay the 
billi for all manner of expenditures. Kow tlieae dukt 
rea do very wroqg. They should aanst the old lady ■ 
every possible way. They should e ncoura g e her work 
people and build good school-houses for them, and edu- 
cate them ; and they should give them ChrlitmM aad 
Few Tear's presents and curious trlnkels, in the fbrm 
of premiums, medals, and all sorts of fine things. This 
would stimulate them to serve the old lady more &zth- 
Ailly, eaergetically, and efieieBtly, and would vemier 
her days more cheerful and her nights more comfortabie. 
Let all the world think of this. Only suppose the old 
lady should dte. what would become of all of you pro> 
ftMional men, merchlCbts, medwnics, aBf Where would 
you get bread and meat and clothing to your hacks? 
Think of these things, and treat the dear old lady better, 
I b^ of you. bT 

Paom or eaisiho Ducks. — A oonrespondeat of ihe 
Rural New-Yorker, gives the following result of a small 
experhnent with 14, four males and ten feaiales: — 

ao dosen •xn mM m lU en. per doacn, •a.TS 

15 *♦ •* 10" " 1^ 

5 " " m " m 

5 " nted for §ettinr *^ •* SS 

SI « •* inthofamfly" •• « 

41lw.fMthenM50cis.(|MelMdStiBM) a«0 

14 toid when dreMcd ai 621 cu. per pair, tSS 

Deduct SbMbda com ttWoM.,. ZM 

proat, tio.as 

The cost of the required hibor is not given. The ^gs 
were placed under hens, and 51 hatched. 

SxTTTNa ▲ RoGUK TO CATCH ▲ RooiTB. — A Correspon- 
dent of the London Farmer's ICagaaine says, that after 
resorting to all common expedients, to get rid of the 
fly that destroys turnips, without success, he suceeeded 
by the following novel means. Taking the hint from 
tales of lifo in India, where certain species of ants iniest 
every place, and reign supreme for the time, driving all 

before them, he went to the ant hills in the woods, and 
filled sacks of ants, and with gloves on his hands, turned 

them down In little heaps, at regular distances, over 

the fieM, where upon the enemy were exterminated. 
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JPosUg* of til* Ooltivatar and Oulttvaior Almttao. 

We reHNMhh die Mlowuig, from our Jen. No^ aiid edd e letter 
Ifom the J>eiienmeul,deeidiu|[ ihat the CuMootor Atmamae is •ubieot 
only lo the tamt ckarft at a amtfin uumbtr if the paper itself j when 
MBt to tiibicnbect* 

Poer-OmcB Dbpabtmbstt, 

Appointment QffUe^ Nov. S4, 1891. 

8f B-^ have received your letter of the 90tb iuet. The ^ CaltiTA- 
tor" ie coiwidered aa being luider tlie ebMsiScatiouof » '^ uewepaper.'' 
M that term is defined t^ ihe 10ih section of the act of dd narcn, 
IMft; aiid it therefore iaeiuilled loall the lieoefila granted to, aMdaob- 
ject to all the restrictious imposed by law oii such puMicalioiia. 
RespectAilly yoara, 8. D. JACOBS, 

Isi Assist. P. AL GoiiL 

The postage on the Culii\'ator is theref<Me aa foUow* : 

Per any dfartaiice not exceedmg 90 milea, ff centaprr ysor. 

Ov»r5U,audiieteixoeediug30U miles,..* lOeeotajwrMor. 

OverOOO " 1,000 mil«, 15 " *^ 

Overl,(N» *^ •,llOOniilea, 90 

Over 9,000 « 4,000 mUcs, 25 

Over 4,000 30 

To prevent any mbappfehenHon ura qnole the 16ih leetien of the 
law at 3d March, 1845, referred to iu the above letter. It it aa fol- 
lows: 

0Ee ML AiMl be il /vr*er enaeled, than the term ** Newapapcr," 
h«reiiihcA>re used, shall be, and the same is liereby defined to be any 
prhited puUieatioii, iasned ui numbers, consisting of itot more than 
iwostuMns, and poblished at short stated intervals of not more than 
one inoiuh, conveying intelligence of passing events, aud6oiia.^(l« 
aartras amd mepfUmenU of such paUieation." 

By liiis extract it will be seen ttiatthe Pictorial CultivtUor Alnuuuu 
is entitled to go to our subscribers as a supplement to The Cultivator, 
k being a "bomaJiMe mppkmeut^* lo it, aiiid nolluog else. Tha AU 
mauac is not publislied for sale, aiMi is sent only to subscribers to tlia 
Goltivaior. 

PosT-OrricK Dbpartxext, 

AppoinitnetU C0lce^ Jam. i8, 1S53. 

BiB^I have reeeivod your lener of the S3d unt, aalung whether 
the *' Cultivator Almanac" ought to be oonaidered as a Hupplemeiu 
to the Albany Cliltivalor, and rated with postage as such, or be eon- 
aidared as a tranneut puUicatiou, and rated acimrdiugly. 

A **8upnlemenl,'* to come within the provisions of the law which 
4Uowa saen issueato be saul to antaseribem at a postage equal to the 
anm paid on a single number of the principal publication, at sobscrip- 
thm rates, ought not to exceed three ounces in weight, and lihoiild 
contain soch aoaiter oidy, aa will supply that which is wanted to make 
the principal iniblication complete. 

Upon examination of tha ** Ctdtlvator Almanac," I faava come to 
the conclusion that it may be considered as a ttupmement to the Al- 
bany Cultivator. ReapectAilly yours, S. u. JACOBS, 

let Aswt. P. M. Genl 

Jacob Allen, Esq., P. M. South Hartford, Washutgtou Co., N. Y. 

AlbiiBT Prices Cmreat. 

Albaxt, Saturday, Feb. 14. 

There has been a steady demand for floor m^ provisions durhig the 
month; the ibrmer under the mfluence of foreign advices, and the 
latter bi coiiseqaenee of the hiereasing certainty of a light stock of 
new Fork m the Western markets, havo rapidly advanced. Wheat 
too has kept pace with floor. 

FLOUR— The city and eaatera demand Rr flour dnruig tha month 
has been good j the sales reaching 10,000 to 11,000 bis., at rates show- 
ing a gradually improving market. We quote State 84.50aS4.fl9| — 
Ibr Stato and WeHem, •iflEiiat4.75— for favorite State and Western, 
•4.75aS437A— for Genasaa and extra da t5at5^. Tlima figaies 
abow a large advance on the low gradea. 

ORAIN — Genesee wheat know held atllSe.; the last reported 
tales vflMe at llSi on 7th inM. Hie traanctkaia in other dcaeriptions 
of grain are confined to street sales at flSc. for Rye, d8|a37o. Ibr Oats, 
03a(Mc. lor Corn, and 7i \nm the last figure fur Barley. .A aale of 
10,000 bushels Barley mall, mtbs made early this month in p.t. Small 
Peas are flOe., Marrowfats 91.75. White Beana 81.50. 

PROVISIONS— The retad demand for provisions is very good and 

prioea have farllier advaitoed ; we quote prime pork 81440, mem do. 

8l5,eleardo.81T4a Baaf, 80^ for mesa and 85.50afi.75 for prima. 

Smoked beef 0|alOe. Smoked baina •lalOic, do shoulders 7^aee. 

Butter ltel8c. for Suto mid firm. Cheese scarce, 6^7c. In dressed 

hogs the businem b about Hosed ; the last reported sale was at 87a 
87jOO. Yesterday a sale of VW bis. citv packed mess H«as made at 
81540 and within a few days 30.000 loa. green hams at 0^. The 
tendency of the market is npvranls. 

WOOI^—The sales of the month are 100,000 Iba. at 41e. for mixed 
diio, 30 for Miohii^n, and iueloding some lou on p.t 

HOPS are 30e. with sales 50 to 00 bales. Some 300 bales have 
been received at PhUadelplua from England, and are in market at 
rules current in that city. 

SEED— Not mnch domg. I.arge clover SOaO.lSL Timothy 88.50 
tf,OOforfiurtopriaMkito. Flax aead 8I.IS4. 



New-Tork 8t8t8 Oona^ Ag, Soetotlefi. 

OTsnoo.—At the annual meetbia of this Society, at Cooperstowoi 
Dec. to, a deputation was received from the towns in tlie south ana 
soothwesteni parts of the oouuty pr<qpoanig to abandkm the society 
known for many yean as the Butternuts Agricultaral Societv, and 
unite with the county society. AAer hearing the argnmaiis lor aial 
against tJie proposition, which were given with camtor and apparent 
good feeling, it was agreed to unite, and it was siipulaiMl to hold tha 
aiuiual Fairs alienmlely at Louisville (Morris) and CoopeiatoM^u 

The society proceeded to the election of officers fix the ensuing 
year, which resulted as follows: 

President— Hon. SAMUEL S. BOWNE. 

Vice-Presidonu— Hkxbt J. BowxBs, Joun W. Tur^iicuff, E«0- 
WABD Umll. 

Treasmar— JoHX/T. Phixnbt. 

Secretary— CBKiTKB Jabvm. 

Executive Committee— -Francis Rotch, R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
AVillianw Ruthbun, David B. St. Sohn. Rensselaer Day. Thomaa 
Jackson, Alexmider H. Clark, Hiram Waite, Nelson H. Washboii, 
Richard Franchot, David Buudy, W. Prater, Jonah Davis, Jeaepli 
W. Ball, Abyah Banium, S. G. Cone, F. A. Pearsall, Wm. A. Walker. 

CoBTLAKD.— Oflicers of the Society for 189S :— Ainhony Freer, 
Pres'L : G. W. Ghamberlin, Paris Barber, Moses Kimiey, and Man- 
ley Hobart, V. Presidents ; Amos Rice, Homer, Cor. Sec'y ; L. S. 
Pomeitoy, Kec. Sec'y; M. L. Webb, Treasurer. 

JBirxBsox.— Oflicers for lS5fi:— John A. Sherman, of Rattand, 
President; George While, Rutland, Cunis GookUng, Pomelia, John 
J. Green, Adams, Oliver Grow, Homisfield, Mason Salsbory, £ll»- 
bnrg, Joel Woed«vorth, Watertown, George J. Knight, Brewnvilta» 
Eugene BInic, Le Ray, Albert L. Kinney, Rodman, >vm. McCoUi^ 
ter, Ajitwerp, Simeon Futtou, WUna, Jason Clark, Alexandria, Lati 
Torrey, Cape Vincent, V. Presidents ; Talcott H.Camp, Watenowyu 
Treasnrar; John C. Sterling, Watertown, Cor. Seeretary ; Edward 
S. Massey, Watortowu, Rec. Secretary. 

St. Lawbbvcb.— We are glad to see the farmers of tbii comity, 
awakening to the sul^ect of wricultural improvement. At a mee^ 
ing held at Canton on the !28th Jmie, a County Ag. Society was or- 
ganixed, and the following officers elected : 

Henry Van Rensselaer, Oswegatohie, Preaidem: Vrial H. Orvit, 
Mas«ena, Jonah Sanford, Hopktnton, and Hiram S. Johnson, Can- 
ton, V. Presklents; Henry G. Foote, Oswegatohie, Seeretary; Eba- 
nexer Miner^aulon TrMsurer. 

Galxx.— Tliis town, in Wa)nie eo., has an efficient Society, aa 
we learn by the pmceedings at its muinai meeting on the 19ih Dec 
last Tliey have established an A^. Library, and will liold a Fair 
the ensuing season. Strong resolutKNis in favor of legislative aid to 
agricidtnral education were adopted, aiidthefiiilowiugofliceradMMeB 
for 18S8:— Isaac M. Gillett, Prcaident ; D. Jennisou, C. H. Bliss, M. 
D. Beattle, E. B. Kelloag, and B. H. Streeter, V. Preskleiiu; Joaeph 
Watsoii^ Secretary; Tuomaf Plnmtree, Treasurer, mid U S. Kelp 
ohtun, Librarian. 

ysKxoKT Socixnss. 

BBrtxiXGTOK Cotnrrr.— Oflicers for the year enfeniiM::— Clwrtea 
Bicks, President; Jerome J. Hill, Martin, Wheelrtck, V7 President ; • 
Nornuui Bounm, Treasurer ; P. M. Henry, Secretary. 

Addisok Co.— Officers for 1858:— Hon. Harvey MnnaUl, of Bristol, 
President; Edwin Hammond Jtfiddlebury, M. W. C. Wright, Shore- 
ham, V. Presidenu; Jos. H. BaTTett, Middlebory, Secretary ; E. 8. 
Bottom, New-Haven, AmH Secretary ; Harry Goodrich, Middlebury, 
Treasurer. 

FsAKKLnc ConiTTT.— The annual meeting was held at Si. Albaaa, 
on the 10th Juiaary. when the following officers were elected:^ 
Deeius R. Bogue, St Albmis, President; Anson Bock, St. Albaaa, 
Harmon Noruirop, Fairfield, V. Presidents; Victor At wood, St. Al- 
bans, Treaaurer ; C. H. Hayden, St Albans, Secretary. 

Pfemioms to Agents of the Coltimtor. 

As mi inducement to those disposed to act as Agents, the following 
Fremiu»ne will be paid in Cash, Silvbb Plats, or Aobicvltvbai. 
Books and Implbmkkts, to those who tend ns the largest list of sub- 
scribers fi>r Thb Cvltivatob for 18SS, prevkms to the fsntik ^ Apm 
ndxL 

1. To the one sending us the largest number, with the pay in ad- 
vnnoa, at iha alnb priaaof •aty^^avenceuu aaoh, the taa of Fan 

DoLtABS. 

8. Td the one tandhig m tha next l a r gest llM, the sam of Fostt 

3. To tlie one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Thibtt- 

FlVB DOLLABS. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Thibtt Dollabs. 

5. For the next largest list, flie sum of Twbbtt-Fivb Dollabs. 
flL For the next largest list, Twbivtt DouJiBSb 

7. For the next largest list, Firrxxx Dollabs. 
& For the next largest list, Tbx Dollabs. 

9. For the next largest lia^ Fivb Dollabs. 

]0« To all who send ns Tlurty Subscribers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of Thb Hobticvltobist for 



11. To all who send us FiAeen Subscribers, and do not receive one 
dC the above Premioms, Tss HoBTicuLTOstsT for fix nwmlia. 

. iSi 

Bv8iy fwMCfioor 8I1 Ag'snta 

All onr Snbseribeia, aa wail as all PCstmasiers, are especially in- 
vitsd to act aa hf^WM tot o«r paUicatious, Ths Cvltivatob aad 
The Hobticsltitbist. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AonrowuDovBn«.*-0»uiWiieAiioai kaire cone to 
luuid, alBoe our iMt, from A Snbtcriber la OrtoKe Co., 
Verb. Sat, Y. Y., Jofaa /obiHton, H» 0. W., A. Btley, 
Egbert Cowles, A. D« H., Charlef Sdiiu, Lyiaan Hmll, 
Alfred Baylies, Woodford, C. H. Cleveland, F. M. B., 
C. R. Smith, C. D. B., J% W. Oolbam, S. F., W. R. 
Xaaley, Morgan Butler, A. H. Arery, D» D« T. More, 
/. R. P., H. W. Bulkley, S. B. Todd. 

Books, Pamphlits, fltc., hare been received as fol- 
lows: Horsemanship, inchidiDg the breaking and training 
of Horses, by F. Bancher, fW>m the publisher, A. Haet, 
PhihMlelphia.— -An Address before the Lancaster Co. 
(Pft.) Ag. Sodety, by Jamss Oowiir, Esq., from the 
Author.— ^Traonctions of the Agricultural Sodetiee 

of Massachusetts, for 1850, from Wm. Bacov, Esq. 

Transactions of the Essex (Blaes.) Ag. Sodety for 1861; 
from J. W. Paoctob, Esq.— — Addrem of Hon. M. P. 
Wiu>Bm, before the Berkriiire Ag. Sodety, from the 
Author.^— Transactions of Hampden Co. (Mass.) Ag. 
Sodety for 1861, from J. BaiirsK, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Sodety. ...» 

KT* Our correspondents, to whom we tender our grate- 
lU tiianks, for their liberal favors, must hate patience 
with with us. In due thne they wiU dl have a plaoe. 



Av AoucuLTVKAL BvuBAv. — SonatOT Dorr of Wis- 
consin, has introduced into the IT. S. Senate, '< a bill to 
establish an Agricultural Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior" — ^which provides for the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Agriculture, whose duty it shall be " to 
collect agricultural statistics; to procure and distribute 
^ Tsluable seeds, cuttings, buds and tubers; to cause to be 
made all desirable analyses of minerals and mineral wa- 
ters, and such as relate to the composition and improve- 
ment of soils; the feediog of domestic animals; the pre* 
paration and preservation of provisions and breadstuffli; 
the cotton and manufacture of flax, hemp, and sugar, 
And such other manufhctures as may be eonnected with 
agriculture, and arise imjufdiately out of agricultural 
products ; and to prepare and make annually a fUll report 
to Congress containing an account of such experiments 
as may have been made, and such usefiil information as 
he may have obtained on all the subjects connected with 
the duties of his otfioe.'' The bill also provides for the 
establishment of a chemical laboratory, the appointment 
* of a chemist, clerks, Ilc. The plan appears to us to be 
A good one, and we would suggest to our state and coun- 
ty Agricultural Societies, the propriety of immediately 
■ending in petitions In fkvor of its passage. We cannot 
believe that Congress would refhs6 the comparatively 
small appropriation necessary to carry k into effect, if a 
vigorous eflbrt in ita ikvor, was made by the friends of 
Agricuttural improvement throughout the country. 

Labob Flbxce.— a correspondent at North Montpe- 
Ber, ( Yt.) says " we sheared a merino buck of the At- 
wood stock, last Ju1y-4he wool, one year's growth, Uck- 
big one day. The weight of sheep bef<>re shearing was 
121 Iba.— after ehearlug, 101 lbs. of carcass. 90 lbs. and 
four ounces waibed wool— who can beat ttf ** 



If AnojIAA AOBIOOIiTVEA£ CoBTSnUHt. — 1 

our late State Fah- at Rochester, tbe 
Jobs 0XLAnsij>y lovUed the attendaaee ai tkafc ..^y 
of the several PresidenU of the dUfercat Stel« Ag. A» 
sodatioa, for the poipoae of conenlU^g oa the 
dSeney of callii« a MatkNMl CeavcatM) to 
Interests of agriculture, and to orgaalBe j 
Agricultural Society, if deemed expedient, 
however, was not responded to. Siaoe then , the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of AgricoHurs, and the Pmn^fli 
SUte Ag. Sodety, have both taken up the 
recommended the holding of aHathmalComflhm Ai 
the last meeting of the Ex. Com. of the M. T. State 
Ag. Society, the project was approved; mad 
those having the matter in charge, wBl iaae 
with as little delay as possible. The inflneaee of 
convention at this tlnw, mif^t secure the paesa^sof Ihe 
bill now before Congress, for orgaaiiiog aa Acricaltunl 
Bureau at Washington,— an o^ect, 
generally desired. 





Massacbusitts Boabd or AoBicBLTtmB.— *TIA Board 

organised the past year, by a convention of delesatoafrem 
the several county Agricultural Sodetiea In the State, ■ 
becomiog, under the ever active labors of ita 
the Hon. Mabsbaij. P. Wildbb, a very efficient 
of good to the state. Delegates were selected the fast 
year, to attend all the County Fairs m the State; aadat 
a recent meeting of the Board in Boston, the reports of 
the several Delegates were received. The dforta of the 
Board are also awakening a deep interest oo the subject 
of agricultural education. At the late meetii^, Mr. 
W11.BBB, from the Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, submitted a series of resolutions, takli^ high 
ground on this sul^|ed^ which were adopted ; vtd a com- 
mittee was apiiointed to present the same to the Lc^isia- 
ture, and to uige the passage of such laws aa may be ne- 
cessary to carry ^t the principles and viewa ooatainedi 
in them. They ask Ibr the establlsbaient of a State De- 
partment of Agriculture, with offlcers oommeBsurst<) 
with the importance of the duty to be per fo rmed; sng- 
gest the propriety and expediency of reserviog a portioa 
of the proceeds of the sales of the xmblic lands, and d»> 
votii^ such sum to the promotion of Agrkultural Sci- 
ence; and in short claim for Agriculture the same foster, 
ing care whldi is bestowed upon other Intereits. 

YiBotBiA Statb Aobicoltubal SocnrT.— Aa fa»> 
portent movement has been made In the Legislature id 
Ylrgids, which, if its object be consummated, will be one 
of the moat Important " Acts" of that great commo»> 
wealth. A bill has been bitroduoed into the Hoose of 
Delegates to inoorporate a State Agrionltaral Sodety, 
and providing for the establishment of district societies 
throughout the State. The bin proposes to endow eacdi 
district society with an annuity from the public treasury, 
on condition that an equal sum shall be annually ooeftri. 
bnted by Individuals. There Is no state in the Union la 
which such a mifrement will be more benefldal, none af- 
fording so large a field for Its bendicent action; there Is 
not a state in the whole confederacy that has ao much 
land in an unimproved, and almost unproductive state, 
and not one that hss the meaas qi hnprovemeut ia m 
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cbM4> mod «ooe«ibl» » tank. Kotliiiig is wanted in Yh- 
tfakk Init tlie spirit , to m§kn her Che Tery first in agri- 
cnitaral tUtei. Her toll is capable of any degree of im- 
pTovement; her climate ie all that can be desired. She 
lias all the means at hand, and only requires the will, to 
pat the willing hand to the plow, and the strong arm to 
the reaper, an4 then to gather the largest harvest of any 

of her sisters. 

VsufoirT Stats Ao. Societt.— "fTe notice by the 
Miidl^nary Rtgutttf that at the late meeting of the Ad- 
dfaon Conaty Agricnltnral Society, a discussion arose as 
to the propriety of sustaining their State Agricultural 
Society. It was stated that fears were entertained that 
the existence of the State Society would proTO injurious 
to the County Societies. Such has not been the result 
In this state. On the other hand, our State Society has 
ghren new rigor to the county associations previously ex- 
isting, and has led to the organisation of others in almost 
an the counties in the state . In no one particular has the 
State Society's inflnenee been more beneAcIal, than hi its 
fiiTorable efibcts upon the county societies,- and we are 
glad to see that a resolution, in fkvor of sustaining their 
State Society, was adopted; and we trust that the 
other ooanty sodeiies in Vermont will do all they can to 
•id in carrying into eflbctire operation their state associ- 
tlon. I'll 

Irskcts oh TBI Plum Trek. — We have been kindly 
Aimished by Jobv Llotd, with specimens of an insect 
which he supposes to be the cause of what he terms the 
'' canker,*' or black knot, on the plum. We hope he will 
excuse us for differing fh>m him as to thb insect cau«ng 
this disaster, as in a multitade of instances the excres- 
cences arise without the slightest external injury, while 
the punctures of this insect, which jippears to be allfed 
to the Cicada, or American Locust, are quite conspicu- 
ous. He will, however, please accep^our thanks (or the 
results of his observations, as examiiMlbns of this kind 
ftre always interesting, and if pursued, cannot fidl to lead 
to useful results. We have observed the .punctures of 
other species of this order of insects vuon the plum and 
cherry, more formidable in appearam^, which never pro- 
duced any disease or excrescence, whatever; and indeed, 
St is rare that injuries of this kind ever produce anything 
of the sort, with the exception of those like the gall in- 
aect, which are of a very local character. 



Thb Locusts .—Br. Gibboh B. Sbith, of Baltimore, 
»ys the Seventeen-Tear Locusts win appear this year in 
Connecticut, east of the river, hi portions of Tolland, 
Middlesex, and Hartford counties, and probably other 
counties north ; and in Massachusetts, in Franklin, Bris- 
tol, and Hampshire counties, espedally about FallRfver. 
They will leave the earih early in June, and may be found 
any ttme in May, by shoving off the top soil hi places 
where trees or shrubbery grew in 1886, in those districts. 
The Omnectient district b not connected with the Massa- 
chusetts district. There Is also b district in MasMchu- 
setts, in which they will appear hi 1865, (about Barnstable, 
for example,) and another in Connecticut in which they 
win appear in 1800. This district extends westwardly from 
the Comieeticat River to 1few-Toilc,and north- wcstwsrdly 
Stat of the Hudson Biwr, to Waddngton eoQuty, H. T. 



DoiTBUiti^s CoDBTBT Boosxsw^A IHeud, in a privBte 
letter, says, ''Your oorreifiMident, 'C. L.,' wishes to 
build a farm-house, costing flrem $800 to $1000, and re* 
quests a plan. I would suggest to you the propriety of ' 
informing him that Downing's Architectvie of Country 
Houses, would be a valuable work for hhu in the present 
exigency. Even if he does not find a plan exactly suited 
to his taste, he may find infonQation and suggestions thai 
would be worth ten times the ooet of the book, while 
bunding his house." The price of the work, is $2, and 
no man should undertake to buHd a house without con- 
sulting it. ■ 

Hasty Cobclvsiobs. — Men are too apt to draw general 
conclusions from partleularandiocal Ihets. We observed 
lately an example in an exchamgd pApci*; where a corre*' 
pondent had tried the mode, strongly recommended y 
of hanging up his cabbages by cords in his cellar for fl^esh- 
keeping through winter. They withered, shrunk, and 
became worthless. The fitult was iBht»oellar-*like most 
other cellars, it was too dry for this purpose— with sobm 
which are quite damp, it succeeds well. We have kepi 
cabbages through winter m fine condition, In a cellar not 
moist, by pladng them closely together in one layer on 
boards laid on the bottom, and under the apple shelves, 
which occupied the central portion. They were in* 
moist part of the cellar, and the drcnlation of air, as 
when suspended, could not dry them rapidly. ^ With 
other cellars, yethaps, this osode would provo a Ikilure. 

DissoitViira Boms with Su&PBvmic Acin.— The re- 
ceipts for this operation, direct to use aproportion of 
sulphuric add equal to half the weight of the bones. 
Professor Aiwebsom. chemist to the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, thinks this quantity of add is larger than 
is needed. He recommends, where thcr preparation of 
bones for manure is carried on to much extent, that a 
cistern lined with lead, (though wood only will answer,) 
should be provided, and a watering-pot, made of lead. 
The proportions of materials are one ton bones, one* 
quarter ton of sulphuric acid, one-quarter of a ton, or 
60 gallons boiling water. A small quantity of bones 
should be spread on the bottote of the dstem, and the 
sulphuric add grsdually poured on from the watering- 
can. Throw in more bones, and more add and water, 
ma n aging the procesB so as to mix the bones, water and 
acki, as uniformly as possible. The mixture should \m 
allowed to stand for some days before It is used, and 
should then be mixed with dry peat or soU, to render it 
sufldently dry for use. It may he kept any length of 
thne under cover, without loss. 

Dkvov Cattle.— We saw recently, on their passage 
through this city, two very fine Devon heifers, purchased 
by Mr. L. H. Colbt, of Sciplovfile, Cayuga county, of 
of Mr. Lbwis Tkau., of Torrfngford, Conn. They were 
bred by Mr. T., from the stock of the Messrs. Hurihurt, 
of Whidiester, whose herd of Devons is so well known 
throughout the country. 



The attention of those who wish to engage laiigely 
in farming operations, and other matters connected with 
it, b invited to an advertisement hi our present number, 

I tfom Illinois, which appears to alfbrd a fine opportunfty 

I for as eoipert hnsli 
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irum Fvms Swd.— jMm Wd^ 

Mdfe, liquid, (MyitiMcdilor«#tbeMlcbi9BF 

er.) who bad « 900 acre wbeat-Md J«l nady to cat, 
proalriiif 40lNMb«kp6rMre,fm]flM '<«UhlaMcd.whM» 
In ft iekl by iftwlf oo a distaat p«rt of tlie tenn, from 
lacked canor iMtdf, the bert only beli« teleotedand 
picked out by hand. In thia way be not only improYea 
tlM qaality of bis wheat, Vat eflectnally excludes all 
fool stnf .' We shoold like rospectfuUy to ask frfeMl 
Umam it he succeeds in periecUy exclodiog cA«f<— and 
whether wheat chaagn aa badly to tbte weed inKi^land 
aa in MicbiganI , 

Thb Bostox C€i/nTATOft.— We learn that Mr. Jamss 
PBDDBn, wbo baa for soom years been the agricaltwal 
editor of this Journal, has Qoi left it, aa we supposed; 
and that hereafter that department is to be in the Joint 
charge o€ Measrs. Pxni>u and Howaeo. 

STRAtHITO AFTIB LlMi: StaTKHBIITS.— It Is BOt UU- 

nsnal, in giving sUtementn of the extraordinary growth 
of pear trees, puropkinvines, «U5., to sum up together 
the several lengths of all the branches. This cannot give 
the reader any definite idea of the real linear growth 
made by the main shoot— one good strong shoot is often 
better than twenty weak and slender ones, and ought m 
teU as well on paper. Whoever thinks of measuringthe 
height of the stalks of wheat, by reporting the aggregate 
length of a dosen stalks from one stool j or of the growth 
of a cabbage by the united breadth of all the leaves! 

Tm Samplu Of Oats.— Mr. P. J. YAirnKrwia, of 
West Glenville, Schenectady county, has exhibited to u* 
a very fine sample of the Black Tartarian Oats, grown 
on his Ikrm the past season. The stalks were about six 
feet high. We believe he left some of them for sale at 
Measrs. Exkrt h Co.'s, in this city. 




Coanvan Poutrnz.— The Ag. Gacette a»ya thai c 
poultry are oooped up to fatten, " they wiU do weE cj 
to 12 or 14 daya. Keep then in ooopa beyond this tioe. 
and feed them aa yon like, and they wHl grow lemia 
every day untfl th^ die." Close co n flueaseu t produca 
a similar result on men and moat other anuMOa, at ka* 
to some extent. 



Albaht ahd Bevssklabb Hobt. Society .—The an. 
nual meeting of this Society was held February 4th— 
V. P. Dovw, Esq., President, in the chair. Officers for 
1852 were elected, as follows: 

Pr««d«i--HERMAN WENDELL, M. D. 
W^ N^otS!^*^ **• **»«"'««' ^ B- Kmn.un^ IX T. Vab, 

Seerotftry— a P. Sdbmou. 

TreMurei^Lutlier Tucker. 

Mimnger»— V. P. DouMr, J. McD. Mc utrre i *r T^vmh t m^ 
mi«^E.Con.mg,Jr.,C. 1>. WiUi^S^.^FVJJJ^l^/oJSd; 

^ The constitution of the society was amended by mak- 
ing the annual fee of membership $1, Instead of $2 as 
heretofore. ' 

Meetings and exhibitions for 1862, are to be held on 
the 22d June, 6th July, and 14th and 16th September. 
Annual meeUng, third Wednesday of February, 186a. 

A premium list for 1862 was Adopted. This U to be 
printed in pamphlet form. 

There was a fine show of plants and flowers, prind- 
pa *y from the green-houses of Messrs. ErastuaComhig, 
j^r., L. Meaand, James Wilson, and the President, V 
P. Douw, Esq. __ * 

PoDLTaT Show at CiacinHATi.-We have been fii- 
vored with the report of a Poultry Exhibition held at 
Cincinnati, in December last, from which we infer that 
S! ^^i'^^'^ ^^^^^" ^ commenced its ravages amomr 
the Buckeyes. In the variety and beauty of tho biada 



Ptowivo HiuiD.LAvns.--We observe that tUs 
inooDveniently and awkwardly done. The beat way fa to 
leave strips of untouched Umd at the sidea aa weQ as at 
the ends of the field, all of equal width, and fiien the 
whole is finished by gofaig round with one oontinnoBs^. 
row untn it is finished doee to the ibnce. In this wiv 
none of the newly plowed ground Is trodden Imrd. 

CAfcano Hawbs^-A Xkhigaa rnuMtiiWMlasH of the 
Genesee Farmer, catchea hawks with gnat &cQity I7 
erecting a taU post near the poQltry.yaM, sad is n epn 
pieoe of ground, on which aasMirtf stael trap ia aecmei 
by a shoit chahi. The hitntder wfil be sure to take im 
atand there, to make hia obaermtftoBa, and m soob m 
caught he should be quickly removed, ao aa not to akin 
others. We should feel mudi reluotanoe to deatroyti^ 
this useful bird, so loQg as snakes, mice, %kc., are nu^a- 
ces, and would only resort to the shove from neceacty. 
We believe birds generally are the &rmer'a beat friends; 
the only exception we make bemg in case of tlioae whs 
despoil the fruit crop. — 

Deaihikg ih Ihdiaha.— Gov. WHght, in Ua addrta 
before the Wayne county Agricultural Society, catimatei 
the amount of marsRy Unda in In<Uana at three mil. 
lion acres. These were generally avoided by emrly set- 
tlers as being CQUparati rely worthless, bat when drained 
they become eminently fertile. He says, " I know a 
farm of 160 acres tllat was sold five yeara ago for $500, 
that by the expenditure of less than $200, In drw'nii« 
and ditching, the f>resent owner refuaea now $8000." 
Again, he says, " I have a neighbor who informed me that 
in 1860, a very dry season, he had ditched a field that he 
had previously put in corn; in the low and wet parts of 
the field he usually gathered in the fall a few nnbbma, 
but went to the high ground for hb crop. In the ikil 
of last year, he obtained his best com from the low land, 
his worst from the high; and the extra crop of the year 
paid for the whole expense of ditching." 



Prouty and JWeaiB' Plown* 

ALARGB fttMnmant cmi be found at the Siata A»rw*nlfTMj 
Wjrehouae, No. tS Cliff m^x, New-YoS! Agncnlnwl 

M«peh 1^81. LONGETY fc GRIFFiyG. 

GtJANO. 

m^lS^r^SrS^ "^ ^ """^ "^"«^ ••~^ «- c«i»«d. 



w^. 



Mweh i—st. 



lAlNGETT k, ORIFFINO, 
No «aiC «re©r, New.l^ork. 



^..^^ Cohnan»s Enropeaa Agricnltnre. 
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JHtli^lMMI nnWBllBSy IVOwMBillly lf« K* 

SAUL k, CO. IM^ the plMmre loaniMHutM to tbtirf«fi«iu, 
uid iheiwMw in gmeratf Uiat their atock of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ftc, 
'Virbich th«y oflbr for sale thu ipriiig, is of the veiy best quality, and. 
•mbraeet ereryihinf in their liiie that ean be nroeared 'm the trade. 

]>e«lers ami Plaiitera of trees o» a larf». teak, will be treated with 
oai aa liberal temw, ae can be done by aiiy eetabluhment of repota- 
ticNi ill the country ; they flatter theioaelvee thai for correctuen of 
nomeiMdatore of uvila, (which is a sertoos coneideratioii to ptaiuers,) 
thett their nock le «e nearir perfect as ean be. having all been propa- 
S«led oil their owngyonmh, /rpm mul9t i l i na spurees^ Duder the per- 
sonal soperviAion oTAlr. Saul. 

They aaTa psepagateil ia kme oaantMns cS Um Uadimgtmdttamd' 
€Krd varittiesj which an fnwedto be best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion, especially those recommended by the American Pomiriogfeal 
Congress, at its se\*eral sessions^ as well as all nctelties^ and certain 
kiikls pariiciUariy suited to certain sectious and localities of the Union, 
aud tiie Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they hare ever had to offer 
Ibr sale, and among tlie largest hi the couittry, and consists of over 
fiOjOOO saleable trees. 

The slock of Apple Trees is also very large, as well as Plnma, Cher- 
ries, Apricois, Peaches, Nectarines, aud Qolnces, also Grape-vines, 
Gooseberry, Curraiif, Raspberr}', and Stoiwberry plaiiis iu great 
variety, Jfce., &c. 

Also Pearson Qnbice, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise 
stocks^ for Pyramids and Dwarfc for garden cnltore. and of which 
there is a choice assortment of ttie fciws that succeeu best on those 
•locks. 

DseMtoHS and S^ergrmn Omeamentai 'IWes and SknAg. 

100,000 Deeidueus and Evergreen Oriuroeutal Trees, embradng 
an the well knoxini kinds tnitalde for Mreet planling, ot exlra 9ixe; 
such aa Sagar aud Silver Ma(rie, Chinese Ailanthus^ Horae Chesimit, 
Calalpa, European aiid American Ash, Upright IcntiMOs leavetl Ash, 
ITpri^t Sold Barked Ash, Fiowermg Ash, Tliree Tlionied Acncra, 
Kentucky Coffee, silver Abeie Tree, American end Eurcpeon Boss- 
"wood or Linden, American and European Elm in several varieties, 
0te. Also all the mora rare and select, as well as well known khuls 
auiiaUe for Arboretums, Lawn and dqor-yard planting, kc; such as 
Deodar aiidLebaiton Cedars; Arauearia or Cliilinn Pine; Cr^-ptomc 
ria japouica; the di.Tereiit'\'arieiies of Pines, Firs, Sprnces, Yews, 
Arbtirviteus, fte. 

WEEPING TREES.-^ew Weeping Ash, <Frajetnas leiMitelfo- 
Ua peudula,) the old Weepuig Ash,jNdd barked Weeping Ash, Weep- 
ing Japanese Sophora, Weeping Kims (of sons.) Umhrclhi Headed 
LoeusH Weeping Motnttasn Ash, Weeping WiHow, Large Weeping 
Cherry, AVeepiiig Birch, Weeping Beech, Ac, Ac; together with 
every variety of rare Maple, Native and Foreign ; Flowering Peach. 
Almond and Cherry; Chestnuis, Spanish and American: Purple and 
Copper Beech; Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tnlip Tree, Oragc 
Orauge, Paalonvia, Alouutain Ash, (American and European,) Mog- 
nolias of sorts, with many other things— uicludiiig some !M) varieljes 
of Shrubs, Viuea, Oaitlan and Climbing Roses iu areal variety ; such 
as Hybrid Perpetuals, or Remoiiumts, HyMM Chnm. Hybrid Bour- 
bon, Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Provence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noi- 
aetle and Prairie Roses; also Herbaceous Pliuts in great varieiy, 
kc. kc, for which see Catalogue, a new cdhioii of which is just t»- 
aaed, and will be forwarded to all post-paid appUaants. 

A larae quantity of Arbon'ilB for Sereem, and 1 
Osage for Hedge plants. 

NewbHfgh, Maroh 1, 1S5S-4U 



Bockthom and 



NOTIC£. 

THE UNDERSIGNED faaadi^MSed of Ms bitevesi in the State 
Asfricoltural Warehouse, No. 9S Cliff areet, to Mr. A. LON- 
GETT, who will in future conduct the busbieas on his own account. 
New- York, Mareh 1»-H. GEO. H. BARR. 

Airrahiras for Sole* 

rwiHE sobsartber offers the foUowiiig A}-shnre Slock for sale, viz : 
X One Heifer 3 years dd, {in mift,) from the celebrated imported 
tfow " Whitey,*^ imported by the hile R. S. Gliswold, Eki. AUo, 
one Heifer Calf. months old, from the above namod Heifer, got by 
Governor 3d, wno was out of the celebrated cow " Lady Rose,"' also 
faDBKMTted by Mr. Griswold. 
Price for the two f 1^, if applied for before the first day of April. 

£. M. woobroRD. 

Cottage Farm, West Avon, Conn., March 1, 189d— li* 

1^000 AgsnU WmiML 
WFlA'OJtTtTB UFB OP KOSSUTH 

JUST PUBLISHED, tlie I«ife of I«ovis Koa>trrH, Governor of 
Hangar^, vrith notices of the Dislinguiflhed Men and Scenes &t 
the Honganan Revolution. To which a addeif an Appendix, c<»i- 
aJniiig Hossuth's Adilress to tlie People of the United States; aad the 
most important of the addresses, letters, and speeches of the Great 
Mag^r Chief. D^* P. C. Headley, author of ^ Life of Empress Jo- 
sephine,'- " Lifo or Lafayeite," etc., with on introiloctioii by Horace 
Greeiy. In one degaiit ISmo rolame ef 461 pp., whh an acetvale 
a«el ponrah. Priee 9l.t9 

N. B. Agents wanted in every county in the United Stales, (not 
already occupied,) to sell the above popular work. It is believed that 
almost every rumiut fooiily will be glad of tbe o|iport«nity of pes* 
sei^hig the Life and Speeches ti( the noble Hungarian. Such is the 
iireseiil indkntion fhnn the unparalleled sale of die work. 

Address DERBY k MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 

A shi^rte eepy sent by naRyfm tf fomagt, on receipt of the priee, 



GREAT COI^LBCnON OF IWIT TREES. 



HOrsr I* CO., CaaiMI^ Ifmmrii$^ 

INVITE the allenlion ofcubivaiors ofehoiee fruit to their v«r|r 
exteiaive collection of fruit treea. of all khidS; more panicularly 
oi pears, embroeing every variety wortiiv of ouitivaiioii, to be ob- 
tuinede ither in Eun^ or this comitry. Of all iheir immense vari^iea^ 
tpeeimen trees have been planted out ou the borders of the walks, 
numbering more than tttthn kmndnd trees, nmrt of which are now 
m bearuig, aflbrding a fine opportunity for the inspeetkm of the fiaii, 

mOBTT iraOUSAND FBAR TRESB, 

are now offered for sale, embracing all the popular, proved, and well 
kixywn sorts, as well as every new variety, of reeent imrodactioM. 
Their aoek is unusually fine this year^ and they invhe the attention 
of dealers and fruit cultivators to their very exteiusve eoUecti<Ui. 
Trees of all sizes, from eae u> tevtn years eM^ both upon the qainee 
and pear stock. 

3,000 splendkl trees of Swan's Orange, or Onoadaga, one of the 
laigesi and best of autumn pearsi one to five yean old, maay of theoA 
fuirof fruit buds. 

0/NlO extm sixed^nfmentfal trees oa ihe qaineey fonr to six yaai* 
old, and full of fruit bnda. 

jtniiBf.— Upwards of SbO vanetia^ faidtiiiiig all the aew and sti- 
perforsovta. 

CA«rrr«s.— More than 75 of the ver^ finest kinds hi cultivatiesi. 

Planns.— Upwards o( flO wielics. leolediMg aaawg thea the Ma» 
Laughlan, Gen Hand, Reine Ciaade de Bavay, Drap d'or Esperia. 

PsocAss.— Nearly SO choice sorts, eaibraeiiig Steisou's Seedling, 
White Bali. Rente des Verges, ike. 

Jprfosts, ifsrter^s, and harness of all Ihe bast kinds. 

liaxpberriBB. 8trawbem'e3, Cttrrantit^ Oooteberriet^ kc in variety. 

Imprmnd Hi^ BfaeMsTrfr. one of the finest fruits in ealtivatkm 

Gropes.^Sixty varieties of the finest foreign kinds; all cultivateA 
in pots and suitable for graperies ; also the DiANA, which H. k Co. 
first iniraduoed inio notice, and whkh has proved febeika mosi 
valuable native grape. 

F*gs.->Tvi'elve of the best sorts, iadadhig the Blaek of St. Mi- 
chaeis, Neril, Ac. 

Seicns of the best kinds of Pears, Ai^es and other fruits. 

atockt for fmh trees, of tlie Peer, Apple, Quince, Plum, Cherry, 
kc, by the 100 or lOtJO. 

Hedgt Planfs— 30,000 Buckthorn, Ftivcl, Arbewitia, Ite. Alaa^ 
a great eolleeiiou ef all the finest 

Ornamantftl Ttmm^ 8lmilM» and Erargteeni. 

if wioag which an tiufoBowing mre kinds: 

Weeping IVscs.— Weejiing Mountafai Ash, Weepnia Blm, Weef^ 
uig Lime, (3 sons.) Weepuig Ash, Weeping Poplar, Weeping Cher- 
rv, (S sorts,) Ac. ' 

' Ran SArefrs.^Weigelia Rosea, Forsythia Viridiasima and Spinea 
Pruiiifijiia Pleno, three new and elegant shrubs, by the dosen or hun- 
dred. Berberia Purpurea, an unique pvple leaved varict)', wilb 
foliage as dark as the purple beech. 

Bkododendnns and AzaUas.—A sntcndid eollcetion of anwards 
of 60 varieties, attptrfnOif hardf^ ana the most magnificent shrubs. 

Odfcs.— Quercus Fasiigiata and Purpurea, two elegant trees, of n« 
pid growth. 

Evergaeen TVstfS.— Deodar Cedar and Cedar of Lebanon, Arauea- 
ria, Juniperus Pendula and Suicleea, Siberian Arborvh», Phius 
Cembrn, Cryptomeria Japoiiiea, ft c. 

Roses.— 000 varieties, including ID sorts ef Prairisa 

Milbeem Anrififiumj one of Uie moet beautiAil evergreen anffar 
shrubs, perfecttp hardf. 

Vines and Climbing Ftants.^^^ommonlnA Ivy, Laige Leaved et 
Giant do., Gohl and Silver Striped do. Wistaria Suiensis, Louiecra 
Brownii, and other sons. Clematiaea ia variety, *e., kc 

And a q^iidid eoUretion of 

Grrc«a-AoifSS Pfaafs, Hardf ferenmkd FhufirSf fir., 

ameng which 900 varieties of Camellias; 95 of Aacoleas ; 60 of Fe« 
largouinaM; 60 of Verbenas; 600 of Roses; 95 of Canialioiw : S# 
of Phloxes; 30of Pseoniea: SOO of Dalilias.the rare Japan Lillea^ 
Ac. kc Mesws. H. k Co. Dave been awarded the hig^ttst jtreminnn 
by the Mass. Hort. Society, for Roses, Carnations, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Phloxes, Rhododendroua, Pelargoniums, kc 
GC^ CtMalogues will be ferwardeu by mail to all post-paid appii- 



A liberal discount to dealers aad to gentlemen purchasing Urge 
quantities. 

CCT*' Traea peeked aafely for traoapertatioa toauy part of the Uni- 
ted Stntes. Adilreas 

Iklareh l—9t. HOVEY k CO., 7 KarckaM't Row, Biaaea. 

Black Hawk Colt. 

THE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, will aand at llie slabia 
of the sabscriber, tbe aisuiug seasoa, for the service of a Ihnit- 
ed uwaber of mares. Raven will be four years old the first of June 
next. Be resembles his noted sire closely, except that he is larger, 
weighing at this time about 1160 lbs. He gives promise of nMtkiiir 
an extraordumry trotter, and is one of the very besl of the Black 
Hawk Colts. His dam a a much admired Morgan roar e g r e at 
grandsh-e, Coek of the Rock. 

The subscriber slao oien for sole hia Two-Ycar Old StallioB Colt. 
Falcon ; sire, Falcon— gniudsire, Blaek Hawk— ihim, a well Uuodea 
Virginia mare. Falcon is a very beantiftil animal, possessing in a re- 
ma^abie degree the Morgan charaeteristic»--of a kuid and docile 
temper, alreaav ^'^U broke to the harness, hi which his aetion is boM 
and decant. If be is not sold he wU) rennni at the stable of the se^ 



lennt 
seribcrfor the coming 
IfWfoiir, Cwtti.) March 1, 



ROBBINS BATTELU 



THE CTTLTIVATOE. 



MA^rtf , 



miiwii ■MUM, nil 

rraOKP, SMITH, HANCHE1T * COs tf ■»■ a<r«MM Nanb 
X lii»,o«n(Wt«l»iki.«(in«», 




IhM CaliCnia, li __. 

i>Ka/,Mi>, nrjKuky uidlH.Suartci kib-^0*tt.a 

WnMHW, Tm, Boarlw and M lii ii n », mdaibig 3l llx nonki 
tta&iT.wiih mtibowairHMMlBVDiMrtriwBKixtut, Fnm, 
B(l«Huii. Then k HO (Odd RoH ikM an ouUKtHHi dooi DU «w 
Fgnua'iOuLMmilt-aneiiTu, WniiH. OaDil.nM«a 
•3 pu dnacnTWa aJ« ban IW <a*u. rram 3 id S r«M k«>i ■ 
■BrlHd wilhlwadiHiHt aatenia mU ■■ W«Ha> Saaa. ft* 
WT fen Itifli. 



OnHwi^ Mnrtt.— W«elia Raaw, F-»TtUi VMdwaa, RibM 
' BaaniiiaaiB NHl ilhutaa. 
L— AnuiMia. Ludlenn, DoaftaaiU, RaaTwi, *«. 

-Ckmaaa BiliHala* and WvEiura, rarr Mnof— 
Sw«I Snuud Cleiulia, ikwinaeUH, !• a- 



DmkK Poripk. 

riaUai DoabU Mie*Kn 

tiU«, Lailr '^ »<• ■'^ ewipe' KclioH, 

9maiwT, Bmif af Kjai t*^ l'>n>a, Wmia twiaeUH, wna ih 
■ood BUir ntu, IMluica, Raiua da Jwr, SU Muta»<> Iptafaiai 
lu~ n BM *>HU-«U par Iwidiad. 

Mh AtMai SpaeialHlia, KarTBUCaii^ AoniiLTba Ri^ah, P«- 

.. _- --^H^S^ijHU - - ■■ -i' ^-=^ 



SSSS 



"Xi 






of WaU.McKnii,£i>cl 



liDH, rriiK* a( WalM. I 
■a, lUlH^Jta. *a„ Ml 

iii\eViUmrit^< *>'. at •« K 

p^un ViolaW, F?*^;™-"'^^.?^'^ Whin Liiw.^At , M ti 



Tka Bdilar of >bc __ 

n)ia,>a»w Niwoaibwini , 

pMiwH UHa inpgnad usu Ciuciuiaii laa bU, simh friw aw Nar. 

Our DaacrlpliTa Coalngaa ion lo new-mid anpUrama Foriowii 

pomn ■umn.. THORP, BMITJI, UANCUETT JE CO. 

ajfaDiiw. Mmb 1, taW-IL 



N. TOBZ AaBIOUI.TORAZ. WABBHOTTaXL 
A. B. ALLEN ft. CO^ 

lea Biul 191 WattT Strraf, Nm-Vork. 
"rytjOWS of ■ iTcai vrnieiy of paunnu and djibivni aiaaa, ealcida 
Jr ud furiwmid aildilulitifqkaru,w«lin»itawm,aual rsceulirdriun 

Aaep-lireiUiiiii-uji, llai-AiiTaw, Inp-rnrmw, Hlf-riiarmiiitf, iMa-liill, 
dauUc-monld-boan), corn, mion, cana, net, and foLiaDa wtik lu^ 



cdKVVStfJf'^li'lEs, •ingle and ioohla.tu^ ami RHUerlindrn] 

»TRi W COTTERS, ipiniL Draichl, or cireular taiirM. 

VEOSTABLS CVTTSKSt^r larnin aiid oihEi took. 

T»xcibrr with a jnal varislr of all nUxr AfricDlrgial and Hnr)i. 
egllaral [nnUoaHU lurt iii ihe Uuilid i)uua.tiicb at Haa, Stuveii, 
■padai, Baliaa, Hiuan and Hay Porki, OnUi Cmdlea, KejlbB, 

CASTrK^s'ar<iniiMi{arP\av,CalonOin^uiiB«fJI'!:>ien. 

WAOOKB mid dirrs, bi bona, 01, Of band. 

ETEAMEHOIKSa for rvm ai2<xb>i puipoaat. 

Ota loiplvmanu aceon ikraa lorn mvcl mid n-a bdien 
Mnbe Kp IbB larfcil avi moM caopleLB a«wnn»iH in Amcnei 
aiUiUOII, we have a marhixe ibop ampJayinf opvnnti of oiii 
^■d men, wbataaiij anklaaio outUh caij be nvbla u> order. 



A. «.■■>■*« rv>.an 

con llabi Sna, Fov don be(w Thii^ I-iwnina, Ki. 
OOU kaikof««*m,F1«rFr.FiiM>tfaMi<c«K— J» 
niKirar AiTwalianf a^ HimnkarW I i ^ l^li e m m » ^ t 

hand. wlWea^ Md ■« ■■■ ALaa AgaMi fc r fca I Ij i .in W-rae 

for Flax Kaed, MnHd fced, IH. /ioiioHfa Onoga Sa^. A 

"as-^ 



bBr Aele^Keuwetr B aa Qrmt, MB b i 

aUKanaiKT Haaip «aad, WbaSafi Oily Off flaat. f 
Oaan OranfefiUnia 
I^B. WaandnaaamrUUT^^fataB 



ALBANY AQRIOULTUflAL WORinp 

Tfa^ntiM, Ubutr, •■< TTiiIwi iHiirti 

T^int aabaei ibm are the orbrinuen and lela pnnlMiaa itf^ha afc 

X wotba, vbicb embrace a rary ^n* eolleeua of U»«< 

MaehiMry, BoU!iceLled[iitbiaeom>T&fae'''™'a«''b' / i . 

liirai anwKT i^ daaiweb. 

WAREHOUSE AND KED rTOHE, 



bcb« <d our own iHnaTaclure, aad Uia Sh^ g" 

™^' VUd ud Sttdra BmAi. 

"Hte i^bacTibera are receivinr, a^ bA¥« ea b^ 
Field Stede, Hmponad in pail oT 
Hack Sea Spriiir Wbak, bcHb nd and wbiM r^ 
luliau and dedge Raw Spriof WhaM. 
Spciiur Rye and Barie*. 
diick Taflarlaa aad Palaod C 




RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OTERAHOT THRBBHEB AITD RBPAmATOR. 

THE aU»a Har» Fovren bira bteu iwinkil (bg kkbcM P»- 
minmt ■! Ibe Fain of Ibc IVev-York B(we AjrinMBi^ Socin; 

jiiiaialeFe'?,^l'n:lrotl,'UK:b., in 8eplcnber. l»l, wberc a ma. 
jiTkiy gf iba CommiUBe uwued eud arare avpf WhvcAoi^ WireA 
LMi Lbaii ^ma, huviiif purcljuad Uicni previnua lo ««ciiif oar uav^ 
■Iv a OiM Modal al ibe AnKiieau LuOlille in IS3I. h MobD i-i- 
hiliilad ilibe8>nla Fain of Obio, Uarylawt, aad PauwrlnUiia. ud 
nweived ibe higheai award* wbich eoold be ^ivta by uie nil« cf 

Wb^lVRuk aiid Piuwi 
HMEB.V k CO., cu Bpon < 



in lliia eoiinli7*~4iaivT ariucb ' 



the Dtanf irricnUnwl Wantttm 

BmKlw.,. Aliioriy, N. Y. 
rmiiiaaia aiaip. im mJii eiieg 
Marckl,im. 



SM" 



Irlnlciidfl « rrlail. M 



THE Ctl-TIVATOR. 



IflABELI^ ORAPKVIITBS, 

^~^ moftr ft hi fcrafaK TlBETitdi, Btofrngiieiftom wd c«. 
\^ Iftiaiaf kUmidad (|«uiiJH ^Ainhue AoA Inprorcd ciilifT»> 
liiHi for oTcr 11 jim, hu caafund an the vinigiHdt M Cmua 
Point, uc o ftf td to Out paUin. • 

TlHH Mlw iivchua, wiH T«e«in nek oinroelia for Am t«ui, 
•• win Biable Ikem la nUliTrnK Um Gifc wilh entire ■aatm, (pn- 
viiMiMrliicdlbueniKXioaliriionh.1 I>r. R. T. UndcthHI &li 
(laiM BonflJiit Am Ik hu ■) <h mtiimuil Um ebUKier (ul lubiw 
of Ibn OfUBTiuc* ID ha Tineyardt, end uunvrin, by impTorad col- 
ton, fnaiof, Ac, thai IbcT viD geuenUr ripsii wf U, uid nndiKO 
gioad nuit in taoel cf Ibe aotrheni, nod ell the wotcm, midua, and 

PmihaexpaneMMof thagael Mwe>, ha ia imrtaartncl tfial 
iriiara kk dinioUnaa an Uriaur Hi i u iia J ki ptamiiH tka niKjrard, 
SB) in in eabaaqimil amaniMM, kgnot cnp of habeUa Grapa 
m|rlH'4«wd>>>i*«V«AMii^*eMn AU tomn iik iat i oiie, 
pnatpaiJ, aiWneHt to R. T. UNIWItBILL, H. D., Cnua Psfai, 
. Wae)(i»aur Co., N. Y., wOl raaatra froBpl aJtouini. 



F«TimUa nppfirtnnitlm Ibr Penoaa wbo Mek 

rTTRB adnnleer dealrta lo bava Join Klin, one, Iws, or nKir* per. 
A una, niouTTin«aaaiaoriha>arg«al, MBIekDMHlPanBLUid 
jc poln t( ae^ and fflhar advuiafea, doi ea iyae e ad in tha United 
Diaiaa— tarliB alnndMce «f limliBr, an 3D0 aerca, wtihio iha drtm 
— eiunaira waur t<nrar naaeoif lliraafb n, and eaailr anaoprtMsd 
for iBiBe, Ae^ and n amdl emilur. Onanl branchea sTUh main 
«reck wind onr Iba place, wliicb, with tiikt nerei falling apHMa 
at pun -nur, ftmW> all dtaiiaU* water at any quamllir «f Mock. 
TlulknniBeIavaMd,aiid*aiiie|ierreally,rel*a|r>idaal are Ike nill> 
Inga and akipea, Ibe toil data not weak away— ^wr ia Ikeie an acre 

■erea acmbinu, and excepting Ike timbered not, k all clewd, and 
-VlihBal obaiaele to iba plow, the frm bM beta (aliiraied ainee 

ntpndi*. »he«p,M«UDipk,aBdibanaraibMu7Jbaafla<bload, 
yiefd a Mtnta, pir krnii, oTinrer Sll aicnge; ctber aahnala ia pre- 
ponlaa. Tba ananwoMW aBdcapaMhiy ai« enek. ibai SOOOelieeB 
JOMJ be well wnideil ibr — aleo 00 brood laarea, iOO bead eaule, and 
hflg* to daDgMer UMO per annaBt— all of wblcb Hoeli yield libcnl 
praflla, al lean CS to 4S per caal per annora, net '■ T^e plaee k jun 
hj Ike beantiftd Rock River, and tke rreai (Vaiml Xaif Btad ram 
■loaf Ike maifia of tba fam, whkin Inir a mile, and atone point 
loBckeamy bon ndar y. ADapafwHl be placed viihin ana nileoTit. 
There are aw 3000 fcdi Ute* <a the place, mmily apple, aelectad by 
Dvwaing— a pan in beariiw, and all wdl coma in by I8H. Beraap- 
plee aell readily at 41 tot(]fp*'l>i>''»li other liril in proponinB. 1 
Bnd my coniliinliaa dm adeqiiate to eany « all ibcae Aire aa ia dr- 
elrable, lhatelbn eeet aid of oue or Dsra, whh meaua adequate, 
to lake ODe^^jnaiter lo one-tMid mtereet in the Una, ploek, Ac , whicn 
I vrtU ptare at afrylnp price, t'am abool ereclidi: a mill, especially 
nritk Tjrw to Ike oUaining bran, ahona, Ae., and preparing nrit and 
Mher ftud, lo meet wanta of ike graal nnmber irf auiiseU, Huh ccd- 

I bwe Brand 1^ onr aitht yeaia dparience, that ibeiiiick allad- 
ad lo, adf Ibr mora than J iS M i iJuir em a/ nuiag, erery cherjie fai. 
dndcd — Ihaa a bone, from votl to fbor yaara of age. coeti nnder CSS, 
•ndaclla readily altn to SIOO. Mlda ooa) onler SM, «hea 1 yean, 
ud idl al SHI LO tllO. Calde at 4 yean coat about tU, uid kII at 
•Munt. INirkcontlteenn.anilatiaaceiiie-aaleprii'a. Sheep 
Ofteciiu, yeailinw a nd acU for %H and ia. Bucks #10 tu MO. AU 
ttieae ir^iaincnla I will nHrmmee cDrrccl. 

It ia deeirablet ea a villege ia gTOWiBg B repiily ixM by, that a 
Mora iboald be opened nearibehill. iilaad Sa&UOO M^ieriooa 
node mi table, luclndinglinplemeiiUDfBaibandry, TDoU,Miicliiuei, 
let., may be ecld tha Ent yeu, ai orei tf per ceul proCl, Ukhtg part 
pay ID Fsin, for Ibe mill and uock. A Brewery la niKb wanli3,uid 
win yield liberal jto&i. Berley ii abwidoni, at 3S to U ecnla per 

FanJierpanicnlan inan adrenitrrnciit are not neccaeary, for ivho- 
eycr dcaires To arail of tbeac extraordinary onnrtniuUet. will conw 
and we- The uooer the better, for work it begnii ca the Camnl 
Raibnad, and two ethen, eroiaing (tom Lake Micbigan lo the 
HiauHiin, and within 19 and SE milee of Die PamL I will pro. 
Tide Ura.Mla or man of ihe needed ftuide— end if neeiU be, In- 
ereaac Ibe Para UWOOomore ecree. PDpulitiDn. and reatly of 
wnttby peoplE, doabled but four yenn— and aided by the milroadi, 
nrobady will double in two Tcart_ror now wc can reach Ncw-Y»k 
m ST bona, and by IBM do ii hi W hiwL 

Ute country ia nnimally beaatiful, aa it if rich in aoQa— climate 
delifhtftil, only abonl^y^wglDiiiny end dondy days per ennani, 



Great SaJe dT Short-hora Cattle ta ISftS. 

TBB siibictiber, coiiemplsiiDg acme impDrmiu obancet and in< 
niovemente Bpm bia fa?™, will sell, wiAhI rt«re», bli en- 
herd of IbonniEb bred, and high grade Sbcwi-honi cattle, con- 
.. ., n.,t "■■^jJmeD bead of Cowa, Hdfeil, 



of ONfe*B 



connliy, were cqnal id Ibem in all Iheir qnalilin. as 
aniDuU, and Ibla belief hae been fliUy nanfinaed b; 

Cmnraencing wilk animala aeleeted fron the bi 
Hooka, Ibrn tolie found in ihii conoiry, ibis herd hi 

ly added lo, and imprond by leleciioia from the bi ,. 

and their InmedbaiedaaeeodaMi. Dlningtkeyeu>I8l»,'4aani'Ti, 
the Sbofi-hom blood of the late eelebraled Thomaa BaHa, of Kirk- 
laannglon, England, waa naoned to in Ihe nee of the inipnrtid bull. 
Dnke of vteUiuglo^ and of Symmetry, Ihy Dnke of WelUiigKn, 
CBl of Ibe imparled Batee Cow, Dnehsv,) beUnigiiig lo Mr. Oei-rfa 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y^ which bnlla wen hind of KTr. Veil for Ihna 

Ck llie animala of ibie bcrd^ ainee prowu up, tnhvjii, mon or 
of that blood, which k believed by then haruu opjHulunily lo 
lodge, bulk in ite nnlhiiw end Aeding qnalilie*, to be equal to luiy. 
oibec prerioDnly imponed; and ihat belief k eoiiRrmed by tke piieea 
oUauied during senral yeait paat, 6v animala descended (Vom lliai 

For Ike quality f/ Ibe BiDch bred by Ike nbaeriher, he can. wiih- 

and Lewie O. Morris, in which soma of the highett priced aiiiiiuile 

rivalled cow, "Gnee," owned by Hem. Sberwnod giid Sleveiia, 
and probably tha btojtll evw ever bred in Anaiica, deaerilied in 

E1S3 and IM, vol. i., of Ihe Jbnericiui Agrienlinrin, was bred 
B sataacHber j and nnmenm anhnak In vnrtow paita of ib* 
I Slalaa, die West ladka, and ibe Canidai, wliieli have ^nuig 
floia Ml haid la veaia paai, may be reftrred lo. 

lu tSHk Ibe jmoonad ball, Dnke of Eieier. of tke princfae triba 
of Sbon-bana, l&r pedigrae of which eee (10, ISL) vol ii., of dia 
Engikh Held Book,) srol oat from Bwland fa MbSiaafo at New- 
York, by Mr. Btevena, ftom Ike dwanlakad bnd of Mr. Jolm 
Stephenson of WehriMca, Engiawl, ' 

bitaihkheid; and abom forty of IK 

calf IS hba, ail of whkb will boeanlenttl Kir U 

the qoality of hk flesh, ■BdHiiheaulUugeieelli 

■abml taccsted in llM iBO Ike UlAad State* can anpaa Ihe Duka 
of Exeter. Hk own itocfc, iu Ike haada of eanral gcuilrmen in Ika 
SiBie of Nnr-Vort, ue eooMaally niamd to aa evidaDce of kk 

TM kerd nvw oOrnd ibr sole for sale will oowM of abcM FIFTY, 
tfwcough bre^ including etnn, baifora, and beifer calvea; and ^ro- 
iKMy m cr twblvs ynmg bnUa, mi Mt ealvea. T boim alnder, 

milker a h ctfi m and bedkr oalvca, legaun wiik a fow sapei^ bnH 
eel***, fnm dm beat nakiBg ntn, of high gradr, Sbof^wma, widi 
nu occaitonal deeh of Doron Mood hilnmliad— Iba beat of BeAd, 
foHlyeowa. ^ 

AU Ike calves, or Dearly all, both Ihoroogfa-bfed and grade, will ba 
iha nl of ihr Itake of Eseler; and all iba nrwa, and lwo-year4ld 
heilenwill be balled by him, (if beiivea,] previoDito tbasaU; tkn* 
wiQ be combined tbe Uood of ibe Bales, and Ibe gieiihe i iann alacha. 
conprklng ss mock exreBeuee, both in mSk and bah, as eau ba 
Ibund in any animak whaiever. 

IVi Male will ba made eaily in lb* momh of AogM nait. al or 

Dcai Albany, New-Voi^ for ih« grealei coBVaiieBce of i lisM Id 

genera Uy. 

Doe notice (.f Ihe day and p'ece of sale will be given iolbetevRa] 
AgticuhUTal Jouriuda; and ealaloguea deacribin^each anifnal of tbe 
beid, will be paMUied in ibe mniib of June, precadaw. 

For fnitber particuiara, uiguiiioa may be made by Jeller, direcled 
to the tubscriber, or lo A. B. ALLEN A J;O..New-rDrk. 

March 1. LEWIS F. AI J.EN, Black Rock, W. Y. 

PERlTTIAJf GUANO 

AND other FeniliisTa, Several hundted Mis of Snl qauliiy of 
Fenvian Gnono, conslanlLy fln hnnd for sale. 
Also, BONE DintT.n^S'reROFPARlBsndPOV'DRETTE. 
A. B. AU.BN A CO.. 180 and IRl. 

Waler-at., New- York. 
Jan. 1-If. 

Tureii'i Impmti Fcrtable Hon* nnmi and nuadMra. 

J. braled niK:hhie% and njnrieiice hae prond ifast the FOIiR 
EOR8E POWER MACHINES han given auiveraal lalislhcuen 
without a single excctSM^. 

llie four horse power may be used wiib one to four hortcf>^-and 
eaporlencc up id ihEs lime has proved ifaai iherv are no Horse Powen 
and 'Hireidien so ciieap u> the imrchsscr as Ibcae. 

Price of Four Horse Power slonc, «» 00 

" of " " epfte Thresher, 30 IXI 

" of 40 foot Buid K tochaa wSde BOO 

P. S.— Olden Ibr any kind of Agricultural Im;lenieau and other 
merchandize, will also be nromplly aitciided to. 
Ebw. Pun, I PIJNT, BR6THERS,Com. Merchama, 
JuFun, ( F*b-l-«. IM Willlaoi e^ New-Yoafc 
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BalttUB Fir, Arbor Tite, and other Forert Trees* i 

HENRY UTTLE ft CO^ of Bjjmok, MaJM, wUl fwniih m 
nmmbcr of Erersreen and other Forert Ttms, ukai up wilb 
mtA m t*« n»ott. with the greetett cwre, end lent to any purt of the 
VnUed Sute* bj Btcainerfl or Reflmaa— end cereOiUy peeked m ivfe 
boset, at Aon oolicc, at the foUowiag pricey m: 
^^From e inches to 1 fool, ell cent, or flOJJO per lOOtt. 

From t foot to S feet, «t li ceui^ or •!& jO, ?•' WW- . . ._ 
TlM above pricei refer more particiiLuly to EUMm Fir and Aibor 
YitB Trees* 
We charge what the boxea coM, b« nolhfaig for pKkiag . 
For two yearn past, the trees we have procured and seiU to a ois- 
taiice, have lived generally, aiMl have given goodsatiafaclxm. Bver- 
gieene will not live miles* taken up with great care. 
gajigor, Jen. 1, ies»-4u _^.«_-_. 

New BUmiiiete StnMrbenry. 

WALKSSH nBBUM. 

THIS new variety at the Strawberry Is for B«!e and will be eart 
oot, to applicanu hi the spring of IM ?«•»«,«"« *^ P** *?" 
sen. Mers may be addreesed to Samuel Walker, Roxbinr, or to 
Mr. Aaell Bowdiich, at the Massacbosetu Horticultnral Seed Store, 
School Street, Boston. ^ ._. , _ .^^ 

The Fmit Committee of the Maesachnselts Rorticnhitral Society, 
feport of the variety as follows :-'-WiXKCT*s SaaPLwa;'* this 
■irawberry has now been fruiied three yeaft; n » a dart coioren 
berry, of good sise, a very abondaiit bearer, of high flavor, Terjr ane 
qnalhy, and kwiD be, it is believed an aeqoniUott. It is a stammate, 
irorthV^ the coDumttee think, of an extended cttluvabon. Batum, 

/ims flSlfc, 1661. » .. •. *. t ^.a.^ 

Fruit, Omameatal and Bvergreen trees, Anibs, Ac, for sale atae 

imrserica of SAMUBL W ALXBR, 
Feb. 1«-^ Roxbury, Mass. 

BYRACITBE IfVRBBRIBBy 

Xhiorp,8nitk,Hia(diet*Oo.,PioprlefeoK%4ra0Hi, T. 

A MONO the Fruit and Oraameotal Trees, Miruba, Vines, Rossa, 
Bulbous Boots, OrecBbo«»e Plants, &e.. ealuvated and for sale 
m this eslAblishment, may be found, in quautiiy awl quality, net sor. 
' in this eoaiMry, 
siidsiil ami Dm/ Afpk JVm$, 
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Btewrfewi eiMf Dw9rf Cktrrw IVms. 

fltewlard tmd Dwarf F^tck Tn€9. ^^ „ ^ 

PLUMS, QUINCES, APRICOTS, and NECTARINES} all the 
best sons of CamwO, Bav^trritt. Smnsftmws amd OessrtwnM; 
BvsftoasBH Tazas, inotading Deodar, Lebenm, and Jnpao More, 
at much less than the usual rates; Junipers, Spraees, Taxodmros, 
*e. P.»om«s, a splendid eellection of TreeaiidHerbaaeoee. Dab- 
MAS, 150 selected sorts, erabraciiw the best English and Ammnpaa, 
95 to 50 cents for whole roots. Phloxss, over 00 of the ehoieest 
khMk. Rosss, 0,000 plants of the finest varieties, with all the new 
•oquisitioiie. Bcutovs Roots, received last fall from HoUana, con« 
■btmg of Doable ToUps, HyaeiiitlMuLilies, Crocuses, l^c. Bbd»tm'» 
OCT Plants of every description. Bocwthorh two and three /eats 
old, very stout; aU for sale, at wholesale or retail, as low as at any 
ether esiablishroeBt in America. 

A new edition of our General Catalogue is now puMIAed, en- 
hneii«, Isl. A full DeeoripilviF Catalogue of Fruits. *d. A Special 
Catalogue of Dahlias, Border Plants, Ac, n«d 3d. An extensive Cata. 
logue of Hothouse and Oreenboose Plants, Bedding oat Plants, and 
Bulbous Roots; to which we refer for description and prices. 

07- As the poelage on this Catalogue for 000 miles and under, is 
4 ceiiu; from SOO to 1500, 8 cents; from 1500 toSSOO, W cents, *e., 
which we are eompellod to prepay, we most require all apidieants, 
besides paying iheir postage, to enclose eas iMsr stamp for any dii- 
lance under 500 miles, ana tkn» ILr any disuuice ezceedmg it 

Syracuse, Feb. 1, t8S!»--at. 



Kinderkook Narsery and G 

At XtfulrfAeofc, ColamMs eo.j Wtv-Tcfk, 

PIE proprietor has on hind his usoal large supply of Frail mid 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Floweniig Shrubs, Gooseberiy 
and Currant bushes, Or^ievines, Hedge plants, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Ac. 

Tlie Trees are of large size, thrifty growth, and weD rooted, and 
can Airuish iieaiiy all the new varieties ordered, and wHl sell at the 
owe St market prices. 

Ornamental trees being grown eslrnsively, can be famished by 
the hundred at very reasonable rales. European Linden, Mountain 
Asli, Scotch Elm, English Elros^iiglish SycaoOTC, Weeping Wil- 
low, with a good coilectioii of Roses, Green-house plaiiia, dtc, all 
iMiiich can be supplied in quantities to salt purchasers. Catalogues 
wiU be forwafded to all appbcauts. H. SN YDEIL 

Feb. 1— St. Niineryman, Kindernook. 

Frencli Quince Cattlnfs. 

I CAN fumidi from ten to fiAeen thousand thrifty cuttings from im- 
ported quinces, at §8 per 1,000, at Walworth Norseriee. 
Walworth, N. Y., Feb. 1, 183S~9l« T. G. VfiOMANS. 

A Book ftNT Wives and Dnnflilers. 

THE LAPIES GUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, (ms 
fieciity;/le« emlf,) being a Complete Guide to Itoraesiic Cook- 
ery, Taste, Comfort and ScoKomy; embraeuigsizAaiuircif omf^y. 
ntn* Receipts, pertaining to household daties, Gardening, Flowers, 
Birds, llants, &e. PubCahcd by C. M. 8AXTON. 

ao. l-^ U9 Puhoii Street, New-York. 



rpHE Meant Aky AcMtwal 
X Pa., will open fot the eummer 
April nexL For partieulars 



term en the 
ihePriaainL 
JNoTwiLKINi 




ELLWANGER Jk BARRY beg 
plant next earii^, tkpt iheirnecl ef 
! Frutt TtHM tot orchards, 



Dwuff Prwti Irtti for gardens, 
OmaifMiOal IVsts for Streets, nrl& 
Oroonds; Roets, Ike., Ac, is very targe, and 
to those wnn want first rate articles. 

The J>«een]rtiet Ciilrfftgnf, sent gratis to aU 
and remit stamps for postage, whieli nms 
cenu 500 miles or less, lea centt over 500 a«d 
fC^ See other advertisement. 
Feb. 1, 18S»-«. Bfoont Hove Naiaeries, 




,lf.Y 



T 





Vattid BtitM A«ri0«lteiel 

i e ai i e mib ai a eDlieittheaitteBiioaef thepBhttctol 
tried MsovtnwM of Agrieoltaral and Hetuostaf^ 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which ihey have n msiai " 
efler for sale at the lowest prices, and en the best u 
want of any artidea in their line, would do well to cadi 
before pofchasing ele e wbei e. A ' 
gratis upon applicatioa, post-paid. 
N. B. OiNBo, Bone iHisi, and other fortfliaers. 

iOBN MAYHBR 4k Oa 
Dec. l--^ Na 107 Waier-St., Pfew-Toit. 

New and Fine Skmke andl PlnnU» 

ELLWANGKR Ik BARRY, 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., soKcu the 
rested in Ornamental Plants, to thur large ato^ ef i 
ful Shrohs and Plants, among whkh are ^e following 

HARDY SHRUBS. 

Dtmmim Soatra. or Oorlaud Deoixia, a fine whbe 

Fcrn^kia riridUdma. 

Mibtt Crcrdomi—OohkM^t Carram-^ellow i 

fibcrma fnmifcKa, ftoie pleno. Smalt double whito flowen in great 
profusion : fine dense habit. 

Sjpnnsa laiinciBM, or Reeveai, one of the finest ef dto 

Bpvma CkammirifcUmy Nitmdmti^ " ' 
twenty others. 

Ortega (Phytaddpbus, ) Pnftsscs n s, 2q)A«m, CwJet s , JO n a g i. Ce> 
fam^iaiMi and others, ell nne. 

Lenierm LedA<mriiy a fine Califomian dirub. 

thmarixy Afrieanay G«nnantca, GoIKea, and 

Tibumum Lnnianoii4s, a beautiful shrub. 

ir¥«ffla JlMce, the finest hardy shrub latelv introduced fttms Chi- 
na. The above excellent things can be fumiuied in quautitka as low 
prices. 

SELECT GREENHOUSE AND BEDDINO PLANTS. 

FweAsitu.— Our collection a one of the lest in America. T%e iM 
distinct and best varieties yet uitroduced. and goiie rare — each as 
Pmrl of England^ Fair Jlo$amoiuL SerraitfiUiuStrmtiJiiiia mwki^ 
ra, Futg*n9 torymb\fiofn. Corjtmb(ftom ami, Jugm^lecitl, ^vstdotf, 
Frvmdfiif Farther^ fijpt^tofrilujjkc., are propagated largely. 

FcrftsfMS.— A collection of 50 varieties, comprisinf evei 
introdnced to this time. 

H«lto(ra!p«r.— Amernir tU Lugt^ Corfmhomm, and some 
rietics just received, to be annoaiicsd hereaAer. . 

P{iMn6ago Larptmtm. 

C«9ik Msplaryeentm, flkrigulMo and others ; the first li ooe ef the fin- 
est bedding plants. 

£aiita»e<.— Ewnto; the fine nrw Cincinnati vadety, roaeaadattaw 
cdor. MutabiHt MatoTy and severd others. 

Bou9arditu tripfiyOOf and others. 

AbutHoHM. 

Sidvitt$.^t9pUnd*nt major^ OffOiit^otiat Axvrm and odmrs; SB- 
perb plants for masses. 

Bwdrongev.^Horttnti^^ Japomiea. Cvdma^ fr. 

BuddUa Lindleyeuta.—A fine shnioby plant, withlvfe daslarB ef 
pnrplisli I3ac flowers in the nutomn. 

Hdbrathanmut th^nt.^A superb dant, half shrobbr, with favfa 
dusters of diowy crumion flowers ; blooms eqndly wol in the open 
grooid in antnmn, and in the house in winter. 

Frf omas.— A large cdlection, embradng aU distmet aad good 
sorts. 

Lobelia JSdg€tu tNM'gnis— flowers of dasdiag bnUiaaey ; new. 

LtMiajHtfeni elte; new. 

Vtroaiea LtatfbfoiM.— A eharming amoma flowartag pbal ; kag 
degant spikes of pale, nearly white bloesoms. 

r«refiMa ultMEtrsoid.^The fined of all; new. 

7U« F«d«f«.— Whito and purple. 

CArysam&smams.— A fine cdlection of the iMTd and beamlAiI 
pompone, or dwarf varieties. 

HaMioM^A superb coUeetion, Induding the Ea^ish and FVeueli 
prixe sons of 1^1 . dl at very low rates. 

CMMfarjas.— A fine collectioQ of new and beanlifd sorts, indadiaff 
MagnifiMnUAHUa, Xkrvid Cafpt^fUUL^ Wmngim^ BtatUw tfHtw: 

AUtiie alove articles ftimished in laife or omall qeamlriaa, at lew 
ratos, and packed ao as to go dny distance with safety. 
Prtoed CatatogiMa of Dddiaa, JU^ 4c.» ren^ fim of Mmk. 
Roehsder, Feb. t— 9t 
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FAItaCERS, HORSE DITYBRS, BREEDERS, DREAKERB, SHTTHS, Ae. 

BUT WDBZ OV TBX aoBSK, 
SENT FREF OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 



with tk«ii 



Ord«* ikoBld ba addnHd u 

DERBY k MILLER, 

PabliilHn, Aabiinl, N 



" E vwT nnii who omu ■ nnd 1 

blHL u well H tbc moM ludol o(- 
liiohtmniriaiuidcniuidmU, nU 



mMrUinuc 



partiedu lopiC''^ — Al^ Courier, 

" No Lea TrntuaUe than lh« anjmal il doc 
Brnj nun wliaitwundrlTai hone, mec 



perform Ui labon, ii* Ik 



For Sale, 

ATHOBOUOH bnd Dsne BuU. H« Iw bMa tihibiisd « 
"tkraa" itgTicTillunl fvin^ uhI bn taken (ha fint pninium al 
aaeli. Haia a vary aape/ior anuoaJ, and wil] b* Ihrsa yean rM ncxL 
Boolb. THOMAS HANCOCK, 

Tth. l.iaia— 31. Aililnp NnTaeriaa, puriingim, Waw-Janry. 



DevM Ball fttr Sato. < 

rr^E tobacntian offer Ibr eale their UtDronih bred Devim Bull 
J. " UMaa," ealred the l»lh of March, ISfl. Hire "Negoiili- 
coak," innddre " Pram AJban," (HM of En^iih Hard book ;)— 
Itaio •' NoD-pareJIlB," by "liord Lynrdoeki" grendam adoantri)- 
now. " NaganttsBi*" ffnn Iha Bret priza al ilie Anarican IiiHiml* 
Id IBM; anfllieSnlal the Stale ihnw in lail. "Noniflrcille" won 
tb4 Srs pri» ai a ikrea jearold brifer ai Banmabb:, Eug)Biii], in 
IBM; and ibg fint n the ^tala ihow in ISSl. He mar be Ken a1 
onr place j at IWlber pulkldan will bo civaa id an* ana anldienng, 
W. P. ft C. 8. WAIN WRIGHT, 
~" " " ""■ " :h«a» eo., New-Yort. 



L T. GRANT & 00« 
Pai*iit Fan MUU <o,d Grain Cradlf. 

WE eontinno u> munfbcnire Iheae Celebrated MiUe and Ciadle*. 
Our Mill! have been awuCted leven Fim PremhiRU u the 
New- York Slate Falra-ilireo ^rer Medali at die gnal American 
iDHinU in New-York— aba at the Slale Fain of PnJujlvBniii, Ma. 
rrlaud, Miehi(V> and Ohio, and al a targe number of Connty Fait*. 
Tkey ban Benr beao a a m n l ed Iba eacond prtraloiD-^wayi lb* 
fiio, and ifaey sand wiihool a rinl.. We feel couUenl in leennp 
nwdtag Ibani aatba beat bt market. 

One CRADLES bare taken the FinI Preminma al nra Nsw-York 
State Faiia. We ham made taluaMe improTemeiiw on them the laal 
yaaTf Air whiah wa have lanen patent. TbeyeajibelakenaparLend 
paekcd ki bme*, aad pM Uceihar again, with Tory little trouble, by 

Orden aoli e iled Avsi, and vork aani la aoy purl of Ibe United 
States. I. T. QftANT * CO. 

JtnMiion P. O,, Rem. Co., N. Y. 






■ in Ohio tat 8«l«. 

"117 E bun a tplendid ftm Ibr alt, eontainbig about no aerM. It 
V V ii altoated aboa S} milaa well of Colaaibia, and wilhln SJ 

MeAdaDUBedra«d,.frDmCDfBmbu1oXenia,pamcalhToaghil. Tba 

i«d frapi CiDciimati 10 ClvrdaDd, baa a depot al Lindod^ vj milea 

Abovi t% vertt or Iba lori are deaped- and under good hnprore- 
mniL The balanoaiaweU limbarvd, audih* sbols le nnderfcoce. 
It b wvll waiered,iiaThig iprlngi or MreanH in abnndaiwr. 

On il ia a eybataniial biick dwaUing hoaaa aad IHH other oanAna. 
Ue lenaaiinla The orehaid cunlamt abont KK) apple, pearb, aod 



I ad admimUe dairy vr ilo^ fa 



WoMBAnaH * WHEELER, 



and SilTtrSpaniin! Poland art ferole by the njbaeriher. A1h>, 

SoT the aVne and the lUiewiiig nrlettaa :— 
angbae, Periy elock. 

rhe «boni vmi be retiad opoo aa g«tmine. B. B. PLATT. 



FOWId AHD BOaS. 

rpITE grealdejlreninnifeited in New-England fcrprocnring good 
i PoJiry,ha.jndKed H. B. COFnN, ffewM, HbH., top«T 
particular ancntion to breeding and importing firai rate nock. Ail 
periont ileairooj or having the pureit and beat to brenl rrom.niHy de- 
pend upon being raithTully aerved. Among many kindi of Fowfi (bt 
ule hyhim.areilie following, which he laterypanieolaruibrcediiif. 



White Sbnigliaii. 
Dealem iiiFDivltnr Egg«(brhnlchin«,atip|ilied opoo liberal lenn 
>rdtn BdilreaKd 10 Jfs. A Sioir Sm<i, 5aRsa, wiUbe^rompUy ei 

Relermce to Hr. 1. Yah Dtrnw, of Cinninnall, Ohio, who wl 

Bouon, Aug. 1, lail— 191. 



TO PARMERa.-»FOrTDRETTE. 

rpiHE LODl MANUFACTURINO COMPANY having enlarred 
1. Ihelr worki, aia prepared now lo receire and HI ordere Ibr n<a- 
dreiie with dispatch, and in all easei with tfrtiitf mmiAaiBtdar. 
lirU, al iheif uanal pricey •l^per bairtl for any quaniRy orer lii 
borrela, 3 barreli lor tJ.— «I lor ■ aiugla barrel, ^irered flea o{ 






c ... . « rraiii) (br hnn- 

r, ebeapueaa, aiid •uperioijty !■ 

-- , - ----- any other known manure for 

rmainracropofeom-alao loA J. Downhii, E«l., B. M. Wnlaon, 
Eaq.,llon. /. P. CuiWng, J, M. Thorburnft Co., and maiiy olhera 
ai u ereeUeiKy ai a miumre Ibr llowen and Ireei, and the loUowiuf 
from Hon. Daniel Webalcr, Secrelaiy of Slate; 

WAfwiKam, Maidi U, ISMi, 
" If I negled the aniraal parchaae of eome af ihii article, my gar. 

1 . a 1 .. u- .t:_..- j, jnuin uidiipeiiaa- 

- , -_ •. ovtaiiie the garden, 

m highly nlnaUa, and ohMper,! ibiok, thn any oihkr 

-__ ^ j^ pnBoipal one, ia Iba anrtcbmani of lawm 

t in wiimi Man Iba vlfeet lata pndKe a frah 
nlbaSFnng. Oor practic«iitoappJyh,whn 

» iba "IX>DI KANtTACTUR, 

- - New-York," will mnt wBi 

Sm. 1, lBM--«u 
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CmImUoTIUb Hi 



•'La«vPMM»*-B9ai<< m 

movflita •» MaiiifM. Sp««ial and Omeralr 96 

Africuhort of PutiuMiCoaatf, by II.W.C., W 

Dcrtniction of Q— ck Omw, by Ba^^b tf«A»T-»Fwm P wOy »4 1 |^ 

by Bom Bom, Ae,, | "^ 

AffmiikaralBcofioniy-->]>eepnowkif,. Ml 

Mwuif emeui of Youiig Calvcsw 1€t 

Pbrraer'v Q i d cm ftoioirinf M«cL by S. E. T«»b», '^ 

Sbropfhire Ox— FMieoiof Cntie tor Mvkci, by Jowi Jt 

■TOH, 

Oil R«i»iny H iw— , by B»y Mi 
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Ws an unwUlInf to believe tli* freqaeot renurk thai 
fkrmen tn ka* IntriligeDt Uwn other clusei of the 
mmiUy, «r th*t tholr tm^oesi Is lev perfected than that 
of man; other profenioiu. A great deal of uncertainty 
■nd conSicUng rlewt mdat, tt latcUB, with regard to many 
potnta in their practlo*. Bnt m lUBtt not fot^t tkat 
evea wbat are termed, bj way ot emlitence, the leacned 
pro(bHk>M, ramiah plenty of eiampleg of rimBar differ- 
ence* of opialaa. The " gloriooa unoertainty of the 
hw" b pronrUd, In q4te of the thonaandB of win 
bead* which have asierted tbeir direwdoew for ceaturlca 
to eatablldi UDlfono Jnrtice ; for erta at the pretRot day 
ibe moat profbond joriit la In aomo caaea at a Iom to «a 
whether ho may or may not be ^etoally eommlltbg 
crime agalntt the law; and the greatert giant to I^al 
kchifrenient lihe who can creep through the imBlInt 
key-bole of technical oTaiion, If wtf looX at medicine, 
tre ahall hardly legard al) difflcnltiea settled, when there 
are almott ai many ^itemi for keeping the corporeal 
machine In repair, as tbire are changes In Fari^n Taah- 
loDC, — whi)ec«ld water, hot water, (team and red-pepper, 
ailtematriy exert Uteir powen on the same diseaae ; and 
cake* of ice and eantharldet, mineral poisons and vege- 
table poisoDt, mercuT7 and mennerbm, are In tbesame 
moment landed and drenoBDced. Vor dtall we. Id taking 
large maasca of people together, find more gcoeral intel- 
ligence among carpenters, tailors, Uackamitbi, hrick- 
layen, awl butchna, than is theagricnltnral commnnity. 
All of tbeni faroiah occaaioml eiamt^ea of brilliant men- 
tal achievement, and many of ringnlar atnpldi^. 

But tbero b one particolar fa which the fanner* ar« 
deddodlylBthebackfronnd. It iaoneln whidi they hare 
DO adequate idea of the immense Iom they are lastaining. 
A thorungh i«fcrmation b this patlionlar, the country 
over, wonld effect *a greata change In the art of tillage, 
•• railroad* have achieved hi the art of Iravelliog, or 
■team englnet Is maantactDrea. The deficiency we here 
leftr to, I* the want of rigid accnracy, by weigliii^ and 
ineacnrfng, tn condncting the various operalioni on a 
farm, and recording the renilti (ytt«inaticalty. 

TIh corroctlon of this evil wonld Iramedialelydonwre 
to improve and render profilabla this great art of arta, 
than all that cbemlttry, botany, geolt^, subsoilti^, and 
tUe-draining codU over aoconutlidt^tbont it. It would 
be perfectly atfoniabing what an amount of fog and coh- 
wtbl wtttU be doared away from agrlcultnre In a few 
yean, if it conU b* UwroncUy Mtf^ nidvsmllf applied 



In practice. We have heard of a certtdn Yankee ddp- 
caplain who kept bis ' ' reckoidng" npon a shingle j which 
answered a very gooid pnrpoM in coiineslon with aome 
shrewd gneesfBg, nalO a feUow-conntryman on board, tn 
a idle lionr UioughUenl; whittled it all away. Tel be 
poBseseed a dettded advantage over many Armers, who 
keep no reck(»div whatever. They find ont perhapa at 
the end of the year or at the end of the third year at 
i^irtbaet, by the amonnt of tbeir debta, whkh way thetr 
venel la drlftii^, or iriiether they are making any pro- 
gress; bnt what it la that gives the iinpetns, — wbetber 
bvorable galea, tnmed lo tbe best advantage, — or beat- 
ing Bgalnat the wind to great disadvantage, — orevenrow- 
ing with main stcei^th wHh no wind at aH, — they have 
an exceedingly Indednile knowledge at beet. 

To come a little more to partlcahra. There li not one 
(krmer in a hnndred but will apply bis noit ikilfnl ma- 
thematics In reaching the {K-cctse valae of whatpaaaeaont 
of hie hands — tbe produce dealer cannot defMud bhn of 
a lingle half-dime. Tbe moat accurate balance, and tba 
mostcorrect tneaaare, giro the true amomt of alt he 
sella. Bnt In all tbe transactions wiUi his own fam»— 
transactions In which It is of the higheat taoment that he 
should know whether he is gainer or loaer— everything 
is enveloped in the darknea of nneertalnty. He may 
not know afler year* of trial, whether bis profltan-loHai 
p^ponderate in tbe uitik\Bg of pork, — In tbe flittenliy 
of beef, — fn the mannloctDre of cheeae, — hi the cultiva- 
tion of grain,— in deep or ahallow plowing,— h) enarHor 
floe wooliibnp, — In rounded Berkshirea, or cllpper-lrallt 
land-pikes, — or In anytbing elae which may be done or 
managed in two ways. A good farmer hifbrmed us that 
hohadfonod " a decided be neQl" in a dressing of leadi- 
ed sahea to his fields ; bnt tbe meanred amount of bene- 
St, ar tke nnmber of bnshela applied per acre, were hid 
in tbe mists of oonjecture; cmisequently be wu nnabla 
to say wbetber It would pay to draw ashea for manure 
two mile* or ten. Another had need shell-marl under 
the same circumstances and vith a like nnknoim resolt. 
A third had found an increase In bl* crop* (him the nsa 
of swamp-muck, bitt whether this Increaas would repay 
tbe expense, double, or qimdmple ft, rerualned locked 
np with the aecrets of the unknown. 

What should wc tliink of a railroad company that 
should conduct all tbeir infernal arrangemenla by gues^ 
I; which stwuld spend days at tbe endof Mchbalf jaaf 
l^iscnssing, argntng, and trying to estistate tbe proflle> 
wihe road, with a vleir ti> declaring a diridend) The 
balance sheet of a bank or other corporation mast not 
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cwntalB u error of a rii^ oant; irhr AoaM not Um 
Ikniwr knoir all htt acoonati wlUi hb Bslda with a fkint 
iVniiiii oT the «nM Mimncjrl Tba oottoa Mannbctonr 
can tdl lo ■ I^aolioD the ooit ot hla hbrie ) but bow ftw 
«Ten amoDg sor belt agrlenlMriiU know how mncA a 
certais animal, or a biubel of grato, hai eotl then j aDd 
what Beemi tUIl more aaiprlMiig k that alter niniMroai 
premiiima haTo bora oSbred b7 agrlcnlliiial aooietlai, wa 
an (till teiT mwib In tte dark atovt tha aoMfa ia thn 
TalDB of Toota and Erain, of groand and nncNund food, 
of the belt waj of laUsg polatoat, and of a multitude 
4^ otber point! of gr««t Importaooe, andof wfaidiwri^ 
tag awl nNaaiiriiig would «ma fbrstab at lc«M a ptoilmate 
koowledfe. 

If a ili«le famer would azpead Mj d<^lan a jaai in 
tbe time aod tabor req^rad to meaaure hi* Behlt or por- 
tlona of them; to reokwi MKuratelj the amomit of ma- 
nure applied to each portton; to reoord lailhfallj' Um 
qnanUt; of labor expended ; and the nnmber of batbeli 
jtelded; If bo would trr lonM of tb« bnt modee for the 
feeding and manageraeot of cattle, bonca, ibrep, and 
■wine, In oonnevton with dlfflgrmt breedi or ftagmeata 
of inch breodi, be could Maicely fail to poacaa in ten 
jeart an amonnt of knowledge not at pruent ipjoyedb; 
one in t«n thoutand. What then would be the oonditlon 
of the art, If enrj intelligent cultivator «honld adopt a 
ifmllar cooTM, — wbatanaocnmula^nof raluable know- 
ledge woold bo thrown together ^wbat a clear lUn-Kght 
wonld he not into tnrj dark comer of doubt, and thr 
din ottjectf of twili^t hecome clear and obrioui hi full 
glare of day. 

Nearlytbo whole eipenee for beginning thit propoeed im- 
pTOrementliaweighlngnuchEDelike a hay-acale, Id wbkh 
cattle, laadBofhay,fcc. nay be qnlckly examined ;towhjch 
may be added a common grooer'a or ulller't balance for 
■mailer o1:>tecU; baskets of accurate measurement, half. 
bushel meaaure*, gallon and quart measure*, a tape-line 
for mcaiurtng land, and cart-bodlet and wagou-boie* 
with accuratelj eatlmated contents. Weighing animal* 
ODoe a week during tbe rarlons eiperimenta in fkttenlng 
eonid be quickly aocorapllsbed with nich oouTenleot 
•oalei ] and the small platform balance wonld enable one 
In a moment to determine the weli^t of a cow's milk or 
butter, a fleece of wool, or a bushel of grain. It is tbe 
want of (adlitjes of this kind that deters many trota ac- 

If any «t out readers wieb deSnite directions bow to 
keep clear and distinct accounts, they will Sod tlic ont- 
llne of an admirable ipecimeD on pages 509, &10, and &11 , 
of the last volume of Colman'a Europeaa Agriculture, 
wbich we earnestly oommend to their attentioo. 

Exo«tLa«T *oTicjt. — p. Barry very justly remarks, 
"Every msu who sends an order Tor a doKen or halfa dozen 
Dahlias, Rose), FucbiiaijChryssathemiiTus, or any oilier 
genus, should say, " Stnd me flont but uhat art rtally 
dittincl — ebvioutfjr dittinct. I want not merely slight 
botanical dlstlncHoos, but such as will enable me to have 
itrikiagvariaHOKtand contrails iagTovlh,foliag*,ti!\d 
habit ti/ plant, vr in llu iixi,/orm, and coloring of Ihi 
ftowiTt"—^ half doien distinf t, well marked sorrs, g^^ 
farther than twenty •carccly distinguUiabIa In shade or 
appearance. 



AboTO we gim a cot of this machine, which b maaa- 
fltoturedbyHesBn.HowAMfcCe.,afBD&lo. FroBaH 
we bearof it, there aj^iears to be no room fordonbtasia 
Ha nief ulDM), or (Is ability to do all thM is daimed for it. 
We tblok tbe proprietors would greitly pronratc tbeir 
own lotercst, as well as that tA tbe public, by inddsg 
arrangemeDts for Its nle in this dty. [ See adnrtiae- 



We hsre long held tbe opinion that tbe cbancter and 
morals of a rural community ara neceoarily Imprond 
by Ibat most Interesling of all kinds of rural embetllA- 
meni, ornamental planting. But for Ihoae who ouiix4 
appreciate these adranlages, we shalF present anotbT 
view of the sultfect,— the saving in dollars and oenti. 
Tills the writer has bad an opportunity of witneaaing' the 
present winter in his own case. Wne yeara ago, finding 
a scrioos incooTcnlence from the sweep of whiter tem- 
pests, to which his rcddenoe wa* much exposed, a Urp 
portion of evergreens were wiogled with tbe trees and 
shrubbery, then newly set out. About a dozen while 
pines, as many American ArbonitR, and * tew balsams, 
while spruce, Norway firs, and hemlocks, were placed, 
BO far u practicable, on tbose sides of the house the mnst 
exposed, regard being had at the jnme time to tbe ex- 
ciuriou of unlnteresllng points of view. 

One rule was adopted in removing they onngercrgreens, 
which were chiefly procured flora the borden of woods, 
and which In some instances were brooght twenty miles. 
This was, to taku up enough earth on the roots, to pre- 
serve the tree upright agriinst strong winds, after sellii^ 
out. By tbis means, not one, out of some thirty or foKy, 
wss lost by remoTsl. A wiilte pino, then abont three 
feet high and an Inch in diimeter, is now eighteen feet 
high, and six Inches In diameter, aitd several otbers bai* 
made nearly an equal growth. 

Now, for the tconomy of tills plantation, which tome 
of tbe neighbors thought was entirely naeleai labor. It 
has saved, the present winter, by the protection It aCTordt 
against storms and wind, at least tn dollatt In lire-wood, 
and this amount lavcd is increasing every year as tbe 
trees advance in growth. The cost of procnrii^ and set. 
ting oat the evergreens, is about thrtt dollar: What 
farmer, who goes only for " utility," can show as lat|M 
a per cenlage of proflt In wheat raising or msJch^ porkt 
Whoae cbltdnm woold be most likely to seek tba taven, 
grog-shop, and theatre,— tlieas who enjoy a home made 
attractive and bcantinil,— or tboM wboae homo ta bald, 
bleak, and repulsive, fWnu a total want of this idieape*! 
and most naturnl of aH mean for Hf cmbdliBbincDtt 
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We intended to bave given an earlier notice of tbis 
rich collection of agricnltQral matter, which in interest 
and valae ia fully equal, if it does not surpass any of its 
predecessors. The Agricnltnral Surrey of Seneca County, 
by J. DblavuIiD, Prendent of the Society, the leading 
production of the Yolume, cannot fail to yield much in- 
struction to every reader, for, independently of the dis- 
tinguished ability with wliich it is executed, that county, 
small as it is, fnmishea spedmeos of the most important 
soils of Western New-York, namely, the gravel ridges 
of the northern portion, the strong wheat land of the 
centre, and the thinner soils of the Portage and Chemung 
formations. The county contains, besides, immense beds 
of peat and shell marl. 

The Prize Essay on Agricultural Dynamics, by J. J. 
TflOMAS, is worthy the study of every farmer. The loss 
of titne and forcO) which the ignorance of a few general 
principles of the philosophy of mechanics and the failure 
to observe a few simple every day occurrences, causes 
the (armer, is an item of no small amount in a yearly 
balanoe sheet. It Is due to Mr. Thomas, to say that the 
engraver has made sad havoc with some of the figures 
illustrating its principles, and by which some portions of 
St are rendered perfectly unintelligible. We refer more 
particularly to the figure on page 651, where the $traight 
road J instead of running over the top of the hill, is made 
to pass by its side, rendering the reccomroendation of the 
author to pass round it, perfectly ridiculous. Also, on 
p. 632, the beaiitiful ctcrvs made by capillary attraction 
between two plates of glsss, is represented like the wany 
edge of a slab; and on p. 702, the reader is presented 
with the prepoaterous ezbibttion of the course of smoke 
fkH>m a chimney directly in the fiice of a strong wind. 
For the sake of the reputation of the Society, correc- 
tions of these errors should be made in the next volume. 

Among the lesser papers, the Report on the trial of 
Plows, the description of tiie remarkable farm of D. D. 
T. Moan, of Watervllet, and of the two exeellent ihrns 
belonging to Gbv. Habxov and E. M. Bkadlst, the 
Tmluable miscellaaeous matter in the prooeediogs of the 
eonnty societies, and in the numerous comrnanications 
from various sources, and the analyses ftimished by Dr. 
BAUSBvar, are partieolarly interesting and importaoC. 

••• 



Oheap DialniiiK. 

It is stated in the foreign correspondence of the Michi- 
gan Farmer, that a metliod of cutting drains has been 
adopted in Scotland, requiring much less cost than for- 
merly, being all done with the plow. It ia very usef^il in 
all cases where the ground is clayny And tolerably free 
from stones. " In the first place, a common plow is 
passed back and forth, turning a Airrowout on each side. 
Then Ibllows the draining plow, which goes down from 
two to two and a half feet, the mould-board being so 
formed as to turn the earth all out. In this manner, 
twelve acres fai the vicinity of Stirlhig were drained with 
three plows la one day, the tOe being hiid in the Atrrow 
Just as the plow left it. The earth was returned to the 
ditch by means of a seraper. In the form of the letter Y, 
the kp ef ooitiaa protradhtg Ibrward, and a team at. 



tached to each leg, on each side of thodltch.'* We have 
been long sfaiCe satisfied that the cost of excavating ditdies 
might be much reduced bymofo horse labor than is 
genersUy used. For instance, let a large Michigan sub- 
soil plow with ample team* be set m a foot deep, a thmg 
very easily done; by throwhi^ a Airrow each way (leav- 
ing but a narrow strip in the middle) the first foot of the 
ditch is at onee thrown out with sniDdent rapidity to 
prepare some miles for the spade hi each day. By ruiK 
ning twice each way, a greater depth and more perfect 
work might be attained. A reguhir and thorough sys- 
tem of draining is at present quite expensive, costing some 
twenty-five or thirty dolUrs per acre; and if its cost oould 
be reduced one half by the application of horse power, 
it would greatly contribute towards its general introduc- 
tion,— and be worth millions to the country, lying as it 
does, hi most cases, at the very foundation <^ successful 
fbrming. 
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It is as cheap to raise one ton of grass or clover, as a 
ton of burdocks or pig-weeds. 

It costs no more to raise a hundred bushels of Bald- 
wine than a hundred bushels of cider apples; or ten bar- 
rels of Virgalieus or Bartletts than the same quantity of 
choke pears. 

An axe costing two dollars, with which a laborer may 
cut fifty cords a month, is a cheaper tool than an axe 
costing but one dollar, and with which he can cut only 
forty cords. 

A " cheap-plow'' at five dolUrs, oostlng in one season 
three dollars in repairs, and three more in lost time to 
teams, men, and by retarding crops, is a dearer plow than 
one at ten dollars requiring no repairs. 

A cow bought for ten dollars, whose milk but Just pays 
her keeping, affords less profit than one at thirty dollars, 
giving double the ralue of milk afforded by the former. 

A common dasher-chum at two dollars, used one hun- 
dred times a year, is not so economical a purchase, as a 
Kendall chum at four dollars, roqniring but lialf the 
labor to work it. 

A ten-acre field, costfaig fifty doUars per acre, and 
ditched, manured, and Improved at fifty dollars more, 
so as to give double cr<^, is much more valuable and 
profitable than twenty acres unimproved, costing the 
same money. 

The laborer who wastes half bis strength In working 
all day with a dull saw, because he cannot give a shilling 
or afford half an hour to get it sharpened, will waste at 
least twenty.flve cents per day, or $6 or |7 per month. 

The man who loees half an hour of time, worth one 
shilling , and wears his vragon and team equal to two 
shillings nK>re, by going over a long and rough road, to 
avoid a plank-road toll of sixpence, loses Just two and 
sixpence by the operation. Thia does not apply to the 
loaded wagon, where the loss is much greater flrom the 
smaller loads. 



State Faibs fob 1852.— ifno- Fork at Utica, Sept. 

7,-9, 9, and 10. Vtrmout, at Rutland, Sept. 1, 2 and 

8.— »Pmii«yleeiii«, Oct. 90, SI and S2, place not decl> 
ded upon. 
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ANtWCRt TO INQUIRIES. 

C. F. Bahceoit, of Eut CtUis, Vt., Inqirir»— 1. 
** fTbea is the best time to graftr* PlQini and chernea 
ihoQld be gralled very early, before the budshaTe b^gmm 
to swell y usually before the frost is all out of the gromid 
^«ppleB and pears may be grafted either early or late, 
provided the inserted sdons have not much swollen, bat 
they make a better growth if it is done before the buds 
of the stock burst. 

2. '' When is the proper time to tranq>lanl wfldblack- 
berry and gooseberry buAes— how are they to be treated 
— «nd how fkr apart are they to be setf They should 
be transplanted as early in spring as the frost and super- 
abundant moisture are out of the soU, and before Ae 
leaves appear — ^they should be treated with the same care 
and skill that the best tranq)lanted fhiit tree receiTea— 
the distance may be three to live feet. 

8. " Will apple seeds, kept frozen during the winter, 
and sown early in spring, grow as well as if sown the fall 
prevIouaT'' Quite as well, if kept in good condition, and 
sown before sprouting; and if the soil is heavy, they will 
do better, unless covered after autumn sowing with sand 
and muck to prevent the formation of a crust. 

LzME-sTOJiB FOR MAjfUEi.— Wm. C HorrMAK, of 
Frederick, Md., inquires whether " ground limestone 
will not answer the same purpose as burnt lime-stone.'' 
There has been a great deal of .theoretical reasoning on 
the operation of lime, and very few rigidly accurate ex- 
periments; but it is obvious to every one that a thin coat- 
ing of burnt limo applied to the soil, must inafew weeks 
at furthest receive again its full amount of carbonic acid 
—but as its efficacy is known to continue for years, it 
cannot be essential whether it be applied caustic or as a 
carbonate. Hence ground lime-stone would doubtless 
answer the same purpose as lime or marl. The only ob- 
jection is its hardness, rendering difficult the process of 

grinding* 

Brsakikq Ozk]i.--A correspondent »ys, " Say to 
thcM about to break oxen, don't tie their tails together; 
I tried it twice, and in both instances had one of their 
tales pulled off shortly after yoking them, after which 
they sustained no further injury, though, as the sailor 
■lid, I sometimes found * the starboard ox on the lar- 
'board sid«),' and the yoke turned. I do not believe In 
their breaking their necks." 

J. H., Harrisburgb, Ya. See Emery fc Go.'s adver- 
tisement in this number, for answer to your inquiry. 

PLAxms.— W. C. S., Farrowsville,ya. We should 
recommend Bacbelder's Planter for com, on very stony 
land . The price, we believe , is $14. It may be procured 
of A. B. Alien & Co., Vew-Tork, or of Emery k, Co., 
in this city. We know of no Illinois plow, to be had, 
either here or in New- York. 

RsAPBEs.— D. Z., Youngstown, Pa. You can obtain 

Hnssey's Reaping ICachine by addressing O. Hossey, 

Baltimore, Md., and McCormick's by applying to C. H. 

McCormick, Chicago, Illfaiois. 

*•* 

N. Y. Stats Ao, Sooistt.— A bill, renewii^ the act 

of incorporation of this Society, has passed both branches 

of the Legislature. 



NCW PUMJCATIONS. 

VoxTH AxxmiCAV Stiva. — ^This work contaiBS 
rate descriptions and beautifully colored cn g i a i luga ofthe 
forest trees of the United SUtes, Canada and Satm 
Scotia. The elegant typography and binding of the 
volumes, make them an appropriate omameni to the 
parlor table. Every American must fi?e] a sort of na- 
tional pride in having always ai hand, the dmxk, rich 
green foliage of the forests of his own conntry, sad the 
directions for the cultivation and propagation of o«ir m- 
tive trees, give the work a podttve valuo. The epgnr- 
ings and descripUons ara ftom the origfaial diaviqgs aaA 
notes of MiouAux and his son, who spent sBreral yeais 
in exploring the foresU of this country, fai aH tbeir leqgth 
and breadth. Subsequently the woriLhas 
ted by the distinguished Kfttaxl, and mmj now ho 



sidered quite complete. Published by B. P. S 
Philadelphia, and G. P. Put»am of Kew-Tort:, fa sex 
volumes. Price $45. 



Littxll's Livivo Age.— This perfodkal has so wide 
and well-earned a reputation, that nothhig new can be 
said in its praise. It has maintained the same unwaver- 
ing character amid the fluctuating spirit of the tinses. 
and constantly presents a true exponent of the carrent 
literature of the day. It contiUns elaborate articles for 
tbe profound, pleasbg ones for the casual reader, and 
instruction every where. Published weekly, ai Boston, 
Mass., by E. Little Sc Co. 

Tib IvTBBirAno«AL.^-In tbe Karch immber we find 
an account of those wonderftd beings, the AateechikircB 
—a beautifully illustrated description of Chalawonfa, 
a moralised legend by the meet unique and interesting 
of American story writers, Kathabib& Hawtbobb ; wUh 
the usnal ridh and entertaining misoellaoy. 



Hakpbs's. — ^The Mardi number, opens with a 
story by Jacob Abbott, which no one, who has ever 
read the productions of this attracUve author, wHl &il 
to be interested in. *' The recollections of Si. Peters- 
burgh" let us into some of the absurdities and pecoliarities 
of Russian manners and society. " Personal sketches 
and reminisoences" of living authora, by Mna Xirfoan, 
is an interesting article, (torn a work now in press by 
Harper Ic Brothers. A new novel by Cbas. Dickbvs is 
announced for the April number. 



-*♦*- 



Abaltsis or the Swbit Potato. — B.Kibtlabd gives 
in the Family Visitor, the following results of his analysis 
of the sweet potato: 

In 119.5 grains of the ashes of the vines, and KM.OT 
grains of the ashes of the roots, there were, 



I 



Yinet. 

Sand tnd charcod, A.600 S-4gO 

Baud and silica, .'. . 4^90 

Pbofphate of protozidtt of iron S.7D0 1 S18 

Pbfwphate of lime, UM7 11.097 

Plioff|i)iat« of MagncMa, «.!» 4.493 

Phosphate of potaaH, 53.087 467^1 

Balphttricacid. i t-TW IMS 

Phosplwic acid, 1.4»8 SSTi 

Chlortii6,.....7; «^«M 3^»» 

CarboBio acM, 8t(»l J^fSO 

UBJtB 108J18 
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Hortlonltiind Xt«ma. 

Is THK Fruit Makkbt OYsmsTOCUDf^-Prof. Hapm 
ii^« 00 this snbject, in speaking of the better kinds of 
pears, " many bnsbels have been sold in the New-York 
market for 96 per bushel; and in Boston, where the 
ripening of pears in fruit rooms is better understood, 
many have been sold at $8 per dozen ; nor does the sup- 
ply as yet tend to reduce tlie prices." He adds " there 
are thousands of dollars worth of grapes sold annually 
by the Broadway fruit stores, at from one to four doU 
lurs per poundj and the finer kinds of pears at five to 
25 cents a piece. Nor can they procure half a supply 
for the wealthy purchasers of such luxuries." Good 
fVuit merely, may not sell high ; but those at the sum- 
mit of perfection, always. It is to be obtained not mere- 
ly by procuring the best varieties, but more especially 
by high culture. 

Wbitb Fauit Axn Bibbs. — ^The Gardener's Chronicle 
says that white fhiit is not attractive to birds; that the 
"White Tartarian is not subject to their depredations, 
while the Ifiayduke and other sorts are freely a^^acked. 
The birds in this country appear to be shrewder fellows, 
as good cherries, white or black, all become victims. 

Gbaftinq Gaapk Vihss. — Keep the grafts in a cool, 
abady place, till the stocks you wish to graft begin to 
crow, and their leaves are as large as a shilling — then 
grail and you will be successful. 

Peach Woaii . — Boiling water, says the Horticulturist, 
is a most excellent application in the spring of the year, 
for diseased and feeble peach trees, and is a certain re- 
medy for the peach worm. A correspondent very ef- 
fectually excluded the peach worm, by digging a basin 
around the foot of the trunk, forming a cavity a foot in 
width and four inches deep, and then pouring into this 
basin very thick white- wash, made of fresh lime, and 
•offered to stand one day before applying. 

Pbaks. — A. Johnson, Jr., of Wiscasset, has a young 
orchard of dwarf standard pears, that is pears on quince, 
with short bare triinks about a foot and a half high, 
which is better than if clothed with limbs to the ground, 
on account of the weight of snow upon them in winter. 
A tree of the Winkfield, four years set out and nine 
foet high, bore a bushel, worth at least five dollars. 

Applb-tbuk Boexb. — At' the Illinois Pomologlcal 
Convention, last autumn. Dr. Kbhnicott recommended 
cutting the Dorer out the first year, and aAerwards ping- 
ing them in with camphor, " which kills them to a cer- 
tainty." C. Betaxt thought the red-headed wood- 
pecker a valuable aid in their extirpation, but this the 
Doctor thought was paying too high wages. The chair- 
man, (J. H. Betabt,) thought there were two distinct 
varieties, one working in the root and the other the limbs. 

The Barx-Lousb. — At the same convention, the sub- 
ject of the bark.lou»€ on apple trees being under discns- 
fion, J. H. Bryant remarked that he had a free badly 
alTected, but bjr giving it rapid growth by cultivation, 
the bark-louse fefl. One orchadist had removed them 
completely by syringing the tree with strong ley, before 
vegetation started in spring. 

SwBBT Potatoes foe the Koetb. — D. F. Kinney, of 
Rock Island, in northern Illinois, states in the Prairie 
Farmer, that he failed hi raisinr sweet potatoes until he 



procured a variety fVom Indiana called the Kansemond, 
an early variety, which he has cultivated for four yean 
with great success. They are yellow, short, and ittealy 
and sweet, and greatly superior in this re^wct to all the 
reds. Last year he sprouted sixty bnsbels of them, but 
was not able to supply the demand. 

To KILL Aphides ib a Gbbbh-Housb.— The Garde- 
ner's Chronicle giresthe foltowli^: — Take a d»et of 
touch paper, roU an once of tobacco in it, light it at both 
endS| put it la the house, leave it there, remain out-side 
with your hands hi your pockets, And the Job is done. 
" In the morning all the green flies will be dead." 

Stkaubo pbok Gaedbbs.— The author of " Rural 
Bours,'' after speakiog of some well dressed girls, " ele- 
gantly flounced," Sec., reaching theu* hands through the 
garden fence, and helping themselves to some of the fin- 
est and rarest flowers, Jnst as if they had a right to them, 
asks the very pertinent question, '' What would they 
have thoQ^t if some one had stepped up with a pair of 
scissors, and cut half a yard f^om the ribbon on thefar 
hats, merely because It was pretty, and one had a fimcy 
to itT" Yet the flowers eost more time, labor, and money, 
and could not be so easily replsAced. 

Lxeotr of Fibeoos Roots. — A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronksle examined a plant of mignonette, 
the roots of which had penetrated through sevensl courses 
of bricks and descended into a cellar. Over the cellar 
was a brick pavement, between the Joints of which the 
seed had been sown from year to year. 

Beautiful Objects. — At the exhibition of the Cfai- 
cinnad Horticultural Society, according to Dr. Warder^ 
Review, some beautiful floral objects were presented. 
One was a Yerbena (Defiance) trained up to a single stem 
18 inches high, and then branched and drooping ofi* grace- 
fully so as to produce a very pretty effect. Another was 
a miniatare arbor, perfectly covered with living piaDta, 
climbers, which being in ftvllU>loom, presented a fine ap- 
pearance — '' the rich bluipfender red, and pure whito 
of the varieties of Maurandya, with other species, and 
the delkate foliage of the cypress Tine intermingled, pro- 
duced a very pretty effect.'' How incomparably superior 
are such objects as these, to those artificial monstrositiet 
so commonly seen at exhibitions uader the namea of 
'< floral designs" and "floral omameots." 

Hobticultubal Pbemiuks.— 'The amountof premiums 
offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
the various departments, is as follows r-> 

PrcMpeetive prise* (for new variety of froiu, tavrvB, Ac). . . . WfOO 

For nrdeiw, ^reen-houses, Ac 2^^...., 200 

ForfniHadnrmgilMWMioiif. .TtiJ\ osO 

For planls, flowers, and daaignt,. tqo 

For vegetables, sftO 

Sfich an amount, hold up to the grasp of skilful cul- 
turists, cannot fitil to bring out a rich display of in- 
teresting objects, and spectators as well as competitors 
who live within convenient access to such a society's ex- 
hibitions, possess privileges which must be very highly 
prized. 

Guano. — ^It is said that the amount of guano anunal]> 

used in Great Britain for the last five years, has cost two 

million pounds sterling, or about ten millions of dollars — 
more than equal yearly, to the eost of the Erie oanal till 
its flrst completion. In addition, great quantities of 
lime, bones, shells, and immense piles of yard manure 
have been aopUed to the land 
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Alh interettiDS oofn^enikm of the fhilt groiran, dilefly 
of lUinoit, wmi held the put AUtamn at Prlnoeton In tlMt 
State, at which some thirty or forty raemben eoroUed 
their namea, among whom we oheerve a nnmher widely 
known aa skllAjl cnltlvatora. The prooeedii^ oeoapy 
over a doien oohimna in the Prairie Farmer. 

The diflcnarions were almost wholly confined to Applu ; 
and beliering that the resulta of the deliberations in con- 
densed form will prove interesting, more eqwdally to 
our western readers, we give below a list of the frnlts 
brought before tlie convention, and the charaotert award- 
ed them for that region. The standard of the American 
Pomological Congress for derfgnating grades of quality 
as good, very good, and bttty was adopted. 

Tellovf /ttn«— good--the earliest, no other partlcnlar 
merit. The May apple of Carolina. 

£ar{|r Horvcff— very good north— but moderate bear- 
er. 

Carolina Jted /an*--" very good, probably"— a great 
bearer every year, very profitable— rather add, for mar- 
ket and cooking unexcelled— keeps long for an early ap- 
ple — ^very handsome— tree ornamental, ''finer than a 
toee-bush." 

Early Swtet Bouglk.— Not recommended, being often 
Tory unproductive. On some high land north, has borne 
well — quality very good. 

Sv>€tt /une— very good, profitable for general culture 
— thti best early swoet a)>ple of thai region. Believed 
by some to be synonymous with High-t4>p Stveeting of 
Massachusetts. [Hovoy regards the latter the same 
aa the Summer Sweet of Ohio.] 

jSmerican Summer Ptarmain. — " Best" — tree a feeble 
growth. Very productive, and of excellent quality. 

Maidtin'$ Blwh — good; popular market frolt---Arst 
rate for cooking; reoomroended for general cultivation. 

Hocking (a local name) resembling Rambour Franc, 
but biilieved by some to be difibrent, was regarded by 
some of the members as very fine, productive, and pro- 
fital>le for market-*H>ne of the beet late summer apples 
for the wast. ^^ 

Kesioick Co<i/in— eafWHhit and early bearer, very 
productive, good for coolPI| only — ^worthy of limited 
cultivation for every man. {• 

Emrly Ptn nocAt—good-r-very productive, worthy of 
general cultivation. i.^ 

Fall Wine — very goo^ptbr very general cultivation. 

i?om6o— -very good — best for general cultivation— 
mnanimottily reoommei^d. 

Vandevere — (jag^ if j^y superior, good bearer, rather 



subject to bligbt^fH^iy af general cuUi\'ation. 

Yelloto Belljlower^yelf good — some think " best." 
Highly commended. 

J^'W^on— two members' who knew it regarded it as 
" best." •:: 

Swaar-'" best." J^ i 

White Wiitter P4i4ain— has Iteen supposed t^ Mi- 
chael Henry Pippin— but thouglit by a part of the mem- 
bers to be diflbrent — recommended for general cultiva- 
tion. \ 

HawM Jaar^— very good. 

Newtown Pijipt9t->«ppeara from the discusaon to\be 
wortliless north, fine, soutfi. \ * 

Rhode Island Greening^frwM fine, large, fiiir — a scant 
bearer — ^not rccoinmend^Hl. i 

Etoput Spitzenburgh—tk few old and productive trees 
boariug flue cra|m, known by some members. Tree ten- 
der and very liable to bliglit. 

Bed Jsirachan'-'Yery beautiful, rather acid for des- 
sert, excollcnt for cooking. 

Potighkeepeie Runti rEngllsh Russet of books]— re- 
commended north f^ fta productivencsft; hot weather 
docs not suit it. 

R.xbury /{iM««f .— A poor bearer with most members, 
pears well with other s d oes noi keep in q^ng. 



Baldwin — few had known it to bear w< 
aflected by bitter rot. 

ITtfaaca^— well spoken of for productirf 

The following fruits were placed oo the Bkjsctks Ldt 
by the convention, which so far ss they are known is wry 
much in accordance wiUi the o|miions of intelligteiit cul- 
tivators in all parts of the country: Early Red Mar^ret, 
Carolina Sweet, President, Hoop*s Apple, Amerkaa 
Pippin, Jersey Bkck, White Pippin, Big Head, White 
Apple, Father Abraham, Dutch Codlin. Red aad Grees 
Sweet, Watson's Yandevere, King of the Prppina, Fread 
Pippm, Cathead, Sanders' June, Shaker's Tellow, Pea- 
nock, Pumpkin Sweet, Pound Sweet, Twenty Ounos 
Pippin, Lane's Redstreak, Capp's Seedling, Surprise, 
yictuals and Drink, Golden Ball, Cbu-k'a Greening. 
Cheeseboro' Russet, Sweet and Sour, Yard Hf^i '^^ 
nette, Male Carle, Red Calville. 

»e> 



Ooai of tka Ootm Orop fa Hm W< 

Ens. CoLTivATos— In the February mmber of Ihs 
Cnltivftor I see it stausd, that the editor of tho Piairie 
Farmer says he has made inquiry of several com raisBn 
in middle Illinois, of the abaolnte cost of tfaia grain per 
bushel in the crib. Their estimate of the ooot of nong , 
harvesting, 8tc. , ranged from four to «ur eents per hasbcL 

To raise com thus dieaply, the climato mmt be pecu- 
liarly adapted to its growth and maturity ; the pfajsicil 
condition and texture of the soil must be sucb, as to ad- 
mit of the most easy and cheap cultivation, by the me 
of the plow, harrow, &c. And the aoil must nmiurall^ 
contain all those elementary constituents, in an availabfo 
form, reiiuired for a healthy and vigoroua growth of the 
plant. 

With all the above named requisites and fheilitlea cf 
growing corn — it Is still a mystery to many of our eastern 
farmers how the thing can be done. We have some 
pafehee of land, light, fHable, and fVee flrom slnrnps and 
rocks, that can be plowed, planted, and^cnttivated ss 
cheaply as the prairie. By the applicatkm of 90 or 40 
loads of manure, we can grow from 60 to 80 busiieH of 
corn per acre— now throw out of tiie account the cost of 
the manure and cartage, and then our oom would cost 
us several times th^ Illinois estimate per bushel. We 
hope some of the Ilfipois farmers will be good enongfa 
through the columns of the Cultivator, to #nligliteo us, 
by giving us the ite^fot expense of cultivating an acre 
of com, IVom the^^jme tliey start the plow ^fll the com 
is cribbed. Such fi^ts, might be of much practical use 
to the hard working fanners of the GftAHiTS Statk. 
Warner, N. H., Feb. 18, 1852. 
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y BBMiii OK CATrf K.— The Maine Farmer says the best 
way to destroy tht%e. Is to reject all the troubles(»nie 
ointments and wasaes. and apply tobacco smf>lv<^. He 
suggests a box, with a tube in each end; th^4iiiriiiii|( to- 
bacco being placed in the box. and the nose of « !)ellows 
applied to one tnlie, drives tlie Rmoiv*^)imong flu* JnFrof 
the calf and wool of the shecp« W<Miid not Bmwn's 
Fnmigator. used for smoking the inaects on plants, be a 
f^^ thing for this purpose? And wonld not a coverlnc 
of thin oil-cloth, over the animal's hack, serve a ^nod 
purpose in rctainiuK the smoke? There are prohsiWy 
enough cigars whiflVd in one of our lavgo cities in one 
week, to suffocate all the lice on cattle in the Uuited 
SUtes. 
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BMBAxlai on Bomib of the FanniQg In the Hoom- 

tonlo Valley. 

AlULTTICAL I4ABOBATOKT, YAI.V CoUASXyl 
iVM9./fii««ii, CMifi.| Feb. 28, 195S. I 

Eds. GoLTiTJLTOSr- In carrying forward at the mme 
time oouraes of lectures here and in Albany, I hare had 
occasion, at least onoe a week, for the last two months, 
to pass through the Tall^ of the Honsatonic river for a 
part of its course. These have been flymg railway visits, 
and moreover the ground has, ^r the most part, been 
constantly corered with snow. Such are not the most 
&Tonkble circumstaaces for the impection of .an agricul- 
tural region, but I have nevertheless been able to note 
•ome pomts which I notioed the more, as they disclose a 
state of things which is not by any means confined to that 
section of New England. 

Of the country through whkh runs the Housatonic 
road in the upper part of its course, I cannot say much ; 
it is hi the immediate vidnity of the road, from above Yan 
DeasenviUe to Korth Canaan, rather flat, and having, I 
should Judge, a somewhat light soil. Ocossionally hi this 
section I noticed fine bams, and ontbufldings, with other 
evidences of thrift and good management. In a few 
cases too, large heaps of compost appear, suiBclent to 
manure the fields very extensively and heavfly. But it 
is not of this region that I intend to write. 

Below Fails Village we come intaa very rough and 
poor district, extending down through Gomwall and Kent , 
at least as fhr as New Mfiford, though I do not foel cer- 
tain as to the boundaries of the towns. Tlie land la the 
valleys, back from the stream of the Housatonic, may be 
better than that near the railway ,- of this Icannotdecide, 
as I have not visited any pointsaway from the line. Along 
the line, and in ftill view from the cars, may be, and I 
hope are, some good ikrms; astothis I would not pretend 
to speak with certainty ; but I do feel quite snre that few 
tpoTM specimens of winter naanagement, can be presented, 
than some of those that I have witnessed this season in 
the Housatonio valleir. 

In very mtmerous cases, and as ft seems in some of the 
towns to a passer-by, almost a majority, the cattle of ail 
kinds seem to spend tlieir winter on a bleak exposed hill- 
side, without the least proteeClon ; they may possibly be 
housed at night, or sheltered in some way, but their days 
they pass In the fields^ and there they are fbd. Scattered 
about the fields are small ill-shaped stacks, many times 
almost flat on the top, and universally without thatch of 
any kiod, so far as can be seen. These stacks are snr* 
rounded by crooked rail fences, and the ground for many 
feet in every direction, is covered with hay trampled into 
the snow, it being fed upon the bare surface, without 
racks of any. description. Several large circles of this 
kind may be seen in the same feed, denoting the con- 
sumption jind the waste of an equal number of stacks. 

The stacks are mostly built on sluping ground, quite 
convenient to some small stream where the cattle can 
drink, and into which all the soluble i)ortlon of the ex- 
crements, so plentifully deposited about the stacks, im- 
mediately runs. This arrangement in fact, is common to 
the yards in most cases. They are usually so located 
that all water and liquid drains away and is lost. 

Now, I ask, could there well be devised a more wretch- 



ed course of winter management than this? In the first 
place the animals are fed in cold bleak fields, on the snow. 
Their food is given so that a considerable portion is lost 
by being trampled under foot, and this food, from the 
manner in which it has been preserved, is probably not 
by any means of the very best quality. But this is still 
not the worst part of the case. It is well ascertained 
that the most uneconomical way of feeding stock Is in 
the open air, at least so long as cold weather lasts. It has 
been found by actual and careful comparative experiments, 
that animals kept sheltered, and warm consumed less 
food, and really increased more in weight. The explana- 
tion is easy. The functions of respiration keep up the 
heat of the anhnal body; by the air of every breath we 
draw, we consume in the lungs and blood vessels, a por- 
tion of the food that has been taken into the stomach. 
Chemically speaking, the carbon of the food unites with 
the oxygen of the air, producing carbonic acid, which 
passes off into the atmosphere. It is this union of the 
carbon with oxygen, that is supposed to keep up the ani- 
mal heat. 

In cold weather we, as all know, require more food, 
and eq>ecially when much exposed to the air. Exercise 
and cold together very soon affect the system, if an abun- 
dance of food is not furnished. A man cannot endure 
cold and hunger long when they come t<^ther, but give 
him a full meal, and he will soon feel a glow over the 
whole system, caused by the new supply of what may in 
this case be termed fuel. The Esquimaux, and other 
nations living in extremely cold countries, eat eagerly 
enormous quantities of fat, tallow, and oil, without ex- 
periencing evU effects; these articles of food oontainiqg 
much carbon ; are doubtless chiefly valuable tol^eep up 
their respiration, and through that the heat of the body. 

If, after noticing such facts, we look at one of these 
unfortunate cattle shivering in a wintry blast, we see at 
once the reason why it eats so much more than if it were 
warm and sheltered, and at the same time does not in- 
crease greatly, or may even decrease in size. The great- 
er part of the carbon in its food, which would otherwise 
go to the production of fat, is used up in maintaining the 
heat ot it^ body, and consequently, with a largH con- 
sumption, it even grows poorer. Surely, lumber is not 
dear in that part of Connecticut, and even cheap open 
sheds, fronting towards the south, with racks or boxes for 
feeding, would be a great improvement, and would, I 
have no doubt, turn out to be true economy. 

In the second place, this arrangement is a miserable 
one, on account of the loss of manure. During the win- 
ter, if the fermers stock are placed in a yard well cover- 
ed with straw, and peat also, if possible^ and properly 
shaped, he accumulates a large quantity of valuable ma- 
nure for his next crops. Here, however, the excrements 
of the animals are scattered about over the snow; when 
this melts, the greater portion of what is soluble, runs 
away with it over the frozen ground, while what remains 
lies, unless the ground is plowed, in lumps, and is com- 
paratively useless. The land about the stacks is of course, 
somewhat benefitted, but not to neariy the same extent 
that it might have been, by the same manure properly 
preserved. 

But perhaps some of your readers win say that it Is 
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easier to find (aalt than to amend ; thai theae fitrmen are 
poor ; that their land te sterile, and thin ; thai it b full of 
atones, and only won by the hardest from the ragged 
hills. 

These things are doubtlesi true, bat they do not at all 
affect the necessity for a ritat reform hi the system at 
present pursued . They say — ^we cannot go to the expen- 
ses thai are incurred by your rich ikrmersy amateurs and 
gentlemen; we know our business better than yon can, 
and we hare enough to do to live now, without trying 
your new &ngled experiments, buOding sheds and bams, 
and being w mighty particular about a little manure. 
Such are the remarks that we hear from this class of fiir* 
mers; they cannot and will not be taught. 

'Now, I would ask, why in the name of common sense, 
need these men pursue a system so opposite to their true 
interests? It is true, that their crops are thin and ican- 
ty, but is not that a cogent reason why they should be fed 
out again in the most economical and careful manner! It 
is true that their land is poor, and worn out, but is that 
a reason for letting what would enrich it, flow into the 
nearest brook t It is true thai the man himself, is but Just 
able to make both ends meet, but should he, for that rea. 
son, neglect ererything calculated to better his condition, 
and to make his limited means go farther? It seems to me 
perfectly plain, that if erer man had need to study true 
economy, It is under such etrcumstances as thoae which 
exist in many parts of the Housatonlc valley. 

The more oppressive and marked their disadvantages, 
the more ought they to seek how they might best over- 
come tbcro. and so increase their ability to make further 
improvements. It is not to be expected that they can do 
all things at once ; can rectify errors and snpply all defi- 
ciencies immediately ; but they can begin and do some- 
thing by the coming spring, if it is only to prevent the 
escape of some of the llqnid ft-om the barn-yard, or 
to prepare for forming a barn-yard, where they have 
none that can be properly so called. If they have no 
bam, and cannot afford one, they can put up a rough 
shed ; if they cannot afford to hire extra labor, thoy can 
do a great deal themselves, at little nnemploycd intervals 
of time. All that is needed for the improvement of this 
valley, or any other like it. is a conriction that improve- 
ment is necccsary, and a determination that in some way 
it shall be accomplished. 

I do not think ihat in these remarks I have done injus- 
tice, or exaggerated the condition of many farms to be seen 
in Cornwall, Kent, Kew-Milford, Sec. Most of those to 
whom I have especially alluded, do not, I am quite cer- 
tain, read the Cultivator, or any agricultural paper, and 
will, therefore, probably never know of my criticism on 
their system, or rather their utter want of any efficient 
system; I speak of them, therefore, for the warning of 
others. Yours respectAilly, John P. Kortoit. 

• •• 

Cakkots for Hojtsvs.* — ^Horses that have a hard, dry 
cough, or that have the heaves, are remarkably relieved 
by moderate and regular feedings of carrots. A horse 
of our own, had once caught such a cold, that his cough 
might be heard half a mile ; he was fed on carrots and 
green clover, kept sufficiently blanketed, never heated, 
and in six weeks was enibrely welL 




If the 170,000 ftrveis of the State of Kew-Tork, 
spend on an average bat one month aanoaDy in dri^isg 
teams upon the public highways, the yeariy coai of teas- 
falg In the state amoonta in the aggregate, at two doDaii 
per day, to more than eight millions of dollars — eqnal :• 
the original cost of the great Erie canal. Is not ihet 
the improvenMDi of oar pablie roads, in order to ksm 
as much as practicabl»4his cacrmoos ezpenae U> the fir- 
mer, a matter well worthy of his careful atteolioiiT 

At the preKBt moment we widi to VMgm tbe seacfil 
adoption of a single ImprorsBMni, which appgais to be 
but little known or appieciated, althoogh where it bif 
been redaoed to praotloe, It has proved of 
Thb is tkarough tfratatag ,— not by the 
open ditches, ft*om six Inches to a ftMAdeep, oo 
of the road, and so far from the travelled track aa to a( 
ford it very IHtle relief from the svrftea wmMtr ma^. 
But we mean «>lrsl rmU aa^er-drain, rftrerfly iaicetl 
tkt track, which will speedily carry off all the waiptm 
water lodged both on and ia the soft; aad which, if ma^ 
right, will be the means of reducing nsad and man to 
firmness and solidity In a wondeifally short period «f 
time. A large siae tno-drafai is nadoahledly the best kt 
this purpose ; hot where tiie tile canaoi he had, ^vite si 
good a ditch, bat costing alittla ssore labor, nay be made 
by fining in with stones, placing the sansUer and flatter 
at the top, and then eov eri ag the whole with a cfeee hj. 
er of hard- wood slabs or hoards, hefiMe the laTerted so^ 
are laid on, and the earth filled in. The naoal mode if 
fbrming a small nnder-groond chaanel, by plaring a rov 
of stones on each side at the bottom of the ditch, and cor. 
ering this with broader stones, beibre fiWns in with the 
smaller, must not be foigotten or omitted where mod 
water is likely to be drawn off. And where the bott«)ai 
is sandy, a layer of flat steaes or boards first phtfrd np«a 
the bottom to prevent the sinking of the stones, will ssvi 
much trouble In Aiture. • 

If the soil is clayey, or In any way not readily pq fl um 
to water, the stones should neariy fill the diftdi before the 
slabs are laid on, even if tile be need, or elaa the drainage 
will not be speedy or perfect. 
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Row .to 8kia a OnlL 



My method is as follows, as I do as much of my woik 
as I can myself, and in as short a time as possible: Fin4, 
I secure the calf, aa soon as the finishing stroke is gi\-ea 
him, by mesns of a pin put in at the stalls over themisll 
of his back, and thus keep him to the place till lie bu 
done stirring. Tlien having a horse ready liamcsocd, I 
rip the skin with a knif^, and after remoring the »k'in a 
little round the leg, strip it down with the forcx: of my 
hand, completing It by driving niy foot down lief ween 
the separated skin and leg. Then first removing with the 
knife the inside corners of the skin, drive it down snisrt'y 
as before. When the skin is removed in tlic same man- 
ner from the other leg, a small chain is secured to it. and 
to this the horse is fastened . The legs being then 5;(*ciiivd 
by means of another chain, the skin is at once stri])i)cd 
off by the horse. A skin thus taken is free from cuts. 
E. Vail. 
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The art of agrienltvre b pretty genanlly well ondentood 
In tiue oonntry; prebftbly, (coiwiderii^ all ctrcomstan* 
•UnoeSy) M well as ia aoy otber. Oer £mnen oaa alldo 
th* warkf and do ii well toe. But the ttienet, the the* 
oiy of agrienltvre, it not so well vnderefcood. Agrhsol- 
tnral science embraces a considerable number of other 
seieDoes. Indeed, it Is a coo^blnatlen of sciences, for 
there are very few that do not enter Into the practice of 
the fiumer. He may not Ismm It, bnt it Is true, never- 
theless. Lotus enumerate them. The farmer diould 
he a ekemisiy minermlogist and giologi$t, because he 
pcietioes these sciences OTory day of his life, whether he 
knows It or not« He should be tkbotwiist, for he practices 
It yery largely; he ahould be a pkyMieian, for be has fre- 
quent ooeasions to resort to this sclenoe, in both man and 
beast; he should be an tatom^logitt, for no clasi or pro- 
ftsiion has as much interest In this branch of knowledge 
as the ftrmer; he should be well yersed in nuiurai kitio- 
ry, and he often is, without knowing n lyUable of its the- 
oretical principles; he should be an agtrwomtr, and this 
too, he Is, quite to9 often, Ignorantly ; he should bea po- 
iiiieal ecoaomiil, for In him, at tut, the public weUkre 
takes reftife In all its troubles, sad from hhn it derives 
all its strength— the enU^^teaed fiurmers constitute the 
state. If agrknlture be a seienoe eomposed of nearly all 
other sdenoes, It is alse an art composed of, or compris- 
Sog needy all other arts. The fiumer om^t to be, and 
fieqneatly is a HackiWiUh ; some of his flunlly are bakers 
andbrewen; he Is a ecrpfii<«r, a mmekinut,mal quite 
frequently an fngiaecr. How if all this be true, what 
elasB of the human fiunliy require so general and so tho> 
roagfa an education as the fiurmer, to make them masters 
of their profbsrfonf It seems to the writer that the worki 
acts most preposterously in bestowii^ a thorough liberal 
education upon those who are to practice a single simple 
science, and withholding it from him who is to practice 
all the solenees and aB the arts. Farmers,, themselves, 
are too apt to take the same eourse, by educating at a 
unlvenity one of their sons, who Is destined to be a doe- 
tor or a lawyer, and contenting themselves with giving 
their other sons end daughters, who are to be farmers 
and farmer's wives, the simplest of a country school edu- 
cation. They would seem to reason somewhat like this 
— " Doctoring and hkwyenng comes from education, and 
fkrmlng by nature," a remark actually made tome by an 
old and respectable fanner. That even the arf of farm- 
ing is Incapable of easy and quick acqubement, every 
farmer knows; but that the sdenoe, the theory of (krm- 
Ing, as well as the handicraft, riionld be expected to be 
obtained more easily, and In less time, than those of the 
other professtons, Is, of all human errors, ths most unac- 
countable. It is true, the boy raised upon afturm, and 
diligently performing the usual labors of a. working far- 
mer, will acquire the handicraft of the art by the time 
he is of lawful age, without the aid of school education— 
he may do so without being able to write bis name. Bnt 
then what sort of a fimner is hef A mere mechanical 
operator, who Is obliged to follow the patterns and exam, 
pies of bis predecessors, being Ineapable of improving 
them In form or substance, not knowing anything of the 



theory of their operation, or upon what principles they 
maybe changed for the better. The common black- 
smith knows not why he blows the bellows— he only 
knows he increases the heat of his forge by it, but he 
knows not why; and so the merely practical farmer 
knows that by doing certain things he will produce cer- 
tain results, if the season be propitious, because such 
things produced such effects in his predecessor's time, but 
he knows not why! If the blacksmith and the farmer 
knew all about the theory upon which their labors depen- 
ded for their effects, how much more effectively, and with 
how muoh more certainty of results, would they not both 
labor? I have seen stable manure applied to land alrea- 
dy too rich in such materials, and have heard wonder 
expressed because it did not produce results there equal 
to those it produced on land where it was wanted. I have 
seen lime applied to land wherein there was already a su- 
perabundance, and hare seen it withheld when it was 
much wanted, all because the operators were unacquaint- 
ed with the chemistry that properly belongs to their pro- 
fession. Suppose the dairywoman knew the theory of the 
operation of chumhig, the philosophy, if you please, of 
the separation of the butter from the milk or cream, how 
many hours of hard labor would such knowledge not asve 
her, and how much more butter would she not obtabi 
from her milk. Even in the ki/ciUa of every &rm house, 
yes, every city dwelling house, there are numerous chem- 
ical operations constantly going on, which if property ui^ 
derstood, would result greatly to the advantage and ooift* 
fort of all. The simple preparation of a cup of coflbe, 
will depend for its result upon a chemicd operation, and 
the beverage will be good or bad, according as it shall be 
prepared hi accordance with correct chemical principlest. 
Generally, cooks have made coffee so often under the In- 
struction of others, that they know how to make it pro- 
perly, but they have not the least Idea of the philosophy 
of the work. The same may be said of all other opera- 
tions in coddng. But the greater interests, sudi as mak- 
ing, saving, and applying manures; analysing soils, se- 
lecting and applying renovators, (lime, &c.,) and mixing 
eoihi these all require a knowledge of chemistry, theo* 
retical and practical. There are but few &nnsthat have 
not different qualities of soils, In different places, In ex- 
cess. Here, a low, " gour** bottom ; there, an arid sand 
hill; here, a dead clay, and by the side of that river a 
wide margin of bikck vegetable moM. . How speedily 
would the truly sdentifle farmer commence carrying sani 
to the clay, and clay and sand to the v^setable mold, and 
the latter to all the others— and by thus mixing the vari- 
ous soils, render the whole feMlet If he be In doubt 
whether the soils of his various fields contain the nece» 
sary quantity of lime, how easily can he ascertain thai 
fkct, and If they do not, apply the proper quantity of 
this renovator. Possibly his soU Is rich enough In J9g^ 
table organic mattei^-and If so, he ascertains the fad, 
and applies no more of that class of manures, but resorts 
to chemical renovators. And probably the reverse turns 
out to be the case he has foand lime and potash enou|^ 
In the soil, and wants vegetable matter, and he applies It. 
In fine, a knowledge of chemistry, vegetable physiology, 
and a modicum of common sense, will enable him to as* 
certain what artides of manure his various fields require, 
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and thua aroid not only " carrying ooala to New Gaatle," 
Imt |>aying dearly for them too. A general knowledge 
of chemistry and the kindred sdenoes, wonld abo pot an 
•flbctual atop to blindfold and eoatly experiments. It 
would also put a stop to nnirersal agrlcnltural panaceas. 
No body would then think of saying that common salt, 
soda, lime, anything, was an unlyersal manure. They 
would then be all good only where and when they were 
wanted in a soQ. But, says everybody, how can all this 
be donef How can every body be educated and made sd- 
•ntific? I answer, by introducing scientiflc educaUfm 
Into all the achoob. How many a farmer's son is taught 
French, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Algebra, and a doaen 
other subjects, not one of which will ever be a hundredth 
part as useful to him as chemistjy and Tegetable physio- 
logy would be. Enough of chemistry, and all the collat- 
eral sciences, should be, and can be, taught in plain Eng- 
lish, in any country school, to make every fltrmer a truly 
scientiflc agriculturist, and it seems tome the legislatures 
of the states should take the matter In hand. In my 
opinion, there should be In every connty of the state, 
•ohools expressly ibr this object, at which teachers should 
be prepared to teach these sciences in the common schools. 

GiOEOv B. Smith. Baitimon, Fib., 1852. 

«•* 

no T«flti^»t*>» of Tbm OnltiYmlor. 

The following extracts, from a letter of a correspon. 
d«at in Vermont, show in what spirit, and with what pur- 
pose a pi^er should be read:— 

. There are lai^ge numbers who are able, (who is notable 
io pay 75 cts?) to pay for an Agricultural Paper, and 
who OQght to be better informed on this subject. The 
csply is frequently made, when asked to subscribe, " I 
don*t think much of fkrming by rules, and some of those 
laid down I know wont do for me." No intellgent read- 
w of your paper looks upon it as containing fixed rules 
that any &rmer can follow implicitly with profit. Be- 
cause a man near Boston can pick $60 worth of tomatoes 
in a day, a man in this section would be a fooUo attempt 
to imitate him. Other cases equally plain might be men- 
tioned. 

Though I value very highlY 'nany of the experiments 
in, and modes of farming, yo>! \i is not on this account 
slone, that I feel interested In Jm circulation of the Cul- 
tivator. A person who should read nothing in our lead- 
ing political papers, but their strictly political articles, 
Would read to little profit. These papers have become 
A kind of dronlatiig ikmily library, of a useful and en- 
tertaining character, and he must be an ignoramus, who 
4oes not learn from them something of the principles of 
iddosophy, chemistry, geology, law and sdence, in all its 
"branches. Nearly every week brings news from all parts 
«f the globe, and a citiien of the United States must fbel 
Amply paid (br a year's subscription each week, as he 
'glances at the changes going on everywhere, and sees 
*iHtfa pride, our repubHean institutioas extending their in- 
llnenoe, and crushing one despot after another— and our 
eonntrymen ezoelUng in every branch of industry and 
ddll. 

It is In this light I look upon Agricultural Papers, 
%hich are conducted upon scientiflc principles. X have 
before observed, that I have not for several years receiv- 



ed a single number of TkeO«]tivator» fer utadi I would 
not have readily paid its price for a single artide. Wlml 
a mighty sum that would bet-«boat lix ccote— a aob 
that wonld purefaass two ghssss of wUskeyia yonrstaiA, 
(it Is more in Yermont I beiisve,) er it m%ht pmj t«v 
small papers of tobaeoo, or two Mgan! 

The other day I took one of the bade vohmes, aad 
read the aiiide of a Sottthemer, askii« wfaai ho afaonld 
do with his seventy siavesi and twelve hundred means of 
Umd. I consider the privil^gs of reading that artade for 
the fourth time, as worth more than the coat of fear anm- 
bers. It Is candid, and wdl written, and diows tbe oh- 
stacles which lie in the way of easaadpatioii. The reply 
of yonr KinderhoiA eorreapondent Is worth a whole ve. 
lume of the Gnltivmtor ; yet neither of theae 
strictly agricnltural. 

There is your HUwlale cowespondeat, who hae as: 
mliaui as Baisroii Biu ever as soaed. Why 
writer should resort to sech ezpedieBta, I 
ceive, but with all his attempts to coaoeal Us real 
his diaracter is well known, and his articles can eaaOy be 
traced home. Prof. Noarov's articles are nore proper- 
ly solentifie than ngrlMttorali wUleM r. Ho&aaooK's par- 
take more of the Ustorioal and biographkial. 

I do not know that I can show a smgle improveneB* 
on my form, bnt that I caapelnttoannmber of the Cn]ti> 
vator and say, '< J got tkmi lAsrc." But while I baie 
been reading ita agiionltural aaatter, my attentliNi faw 
been called to other satjects dheotly or indireet^ 
neoted with it, that have been of aiote vmloe to vm 
the cost of twenty volnmea of the paper. Yoore traly, 
Joan B. PRTinovB. IfeecAsslcr, F^, /en. 1852. 

We consider these remarks as remarkably jnat and ap- 
propriate. It ia a striking foalnreofaU true knowledge, 
that it iisuggestive. One foot leads to Inquiry, one troth 
reveals another, and a single idea conceived by a vSgorons 
soond mind, paves the way for a aeriea of diaeoveriea al- 
most astonndmg in their results. Thus it is, that improve- 
ment in any branch of industry, Invariably leads to hn- 
provement in klndied braacbes, showing that the pro- 
gressive tendency of the age is toward a hi|^r standard. 
Though a man is usually estimated by his snooesa in ha 
own business, and a paper by the rank it holds among 
others of the same dass, H would be an error to measors 
the influence of either, strictly by what has been aceom- 
pUsbed in a particular sphere. Manly efibrt pat forth in 
any one direction, tells on the elevation of the whole hn- 
man race ; and when, now and then, we hear the echoes 
of a long sinoe uttered voice, coming back from the green 
hills of Yermont, we foel a sense of gratnlatmn 
spurs on to renewed exertion. Baa. 



Mamxotb Smas. — ^The Ghranite Fanner says that 

the mammoth ateers lately exhibited at Haymarket 

Square, Boston, weigh about 4,000 pounds each, and 

that the proprietor has been offored $16 per hundred for 

them for beef, which wonld be twelve hundred dollan 

for the pair. Dr. Crosby says, *' While standing by one 

of them, our eyes came np to within four Inches of the 

top of the shoulder, and to see upon his back we wefe 
oMIged to mount a box." If the Doctor had given hit 
own height^ we should be able to Judge of the height of 
the ox. 
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Not«i of u Tow ift Fx«ao«i 

Bd«. Cu&nTjLTOE— In acoordance with your wish for 
some few agricixltiml notes of my lost summer's tour in 
France, I send yon the following desnltory ''jottings 
down," from my joomal. They will be of interest, per- 
haps, to some of your readers, whose curiosity may have 
been excited regarding the country of the ** French Me- 
rino'' sheep— « breed that, within a few years, has oc- 
cai^ed the attention of many of our flock-masters, and 
whose steadily increadng popularity, bids feir to giro 
them a prominent place in the sheep husbandry of onr 
country. My rambles this summer, were almost entirely 
confined to the department of the ** Seine et Oire," 
(where the finest flocks of this breed are found,) my es- 
pecial direct in visiting France, being to select and send 
to this country the best sheep of that variety. Of my 
success, I leave others to Judge; though without the 
cordial asostance and advice of one of the best breeders 
in France, I should scarcely have succeeded in meeting 
the approval of the erlUcal Judge in this country, for 
whom I acted. 

On the -^ day of last April, I left the Havre and Paris 
railway at Polssy, and bidding good-bye to my traveling 
companions, who marveled much at my stopping when 
within an hour of the gay city of Paris, I entered a Ca- 
baret, or small inn, to refresh the inner man before going 
farther, and to proeitre a eonveyanoe to WidetlBe, my 
destination fbr the night. Mine host, a ronnd-Aoed 
portly individual, in white apron and cotton night-cap, 
(for he was cook as well as landlord,) received me as if 
I had been an old customer, and promising me horse, 
dinner, lodging, anything or everything I wanted, bustled 
off to his pots and pans with eondc gravity. By the 
time the stout H orman stallion that was to take me on, 
had eaten hiir feed of oats, the dinner was placed on one 
of the numerous little tables that, covered with a coarse 
but snow-white cloth, always stand ready in the large 
'' Salle a Manger," or eating^room. With the appetite 
of a man Just from tdiip*board, I did ample Justice to my 
stout host's cookery, and had just finished the bottle of 
light red wine, the invariable accompanlmentof a French 
meal, when the cabriolet came to the door. This vehicle 
is the universal one-horse conveyance in the country, and 
resembles our old feshioned chaise. It is roomy and 
comfortable, holding three persons. The hood or top 
projects very far forward, and a wooden apron abutting 
up the front makes it almost close in bad weather. It 
is suspended on steel springs and Is very heavy, though 
the large wheels diminish the draught ; the rough pave- 
ments require a strong carriage, but the horses being all 
veiy powerful, its weight is of little consequence. Stni 
our carriage makers would rather laugh at its ponderous 
appearance, and compared with onr light wagons it would 
look very like a dray-horse by the side of a thorough- 
bred. 

Leaving Poissy, we soon cleared the narrow crooked 
streets of the town, and once in the country, the sturdy 
black, incited by sundry applications of the whip, in- 
creased his pace, and striking into a good round ten mile 
an hour trot, kept it without flagging, up hill and down, 
all the way to Wideville about four leagues. These horses, 



though often rather sluggish, possess great wind and bot- 
tom. I had frequent occanon to remark tbis in those 
taken directly from the plow; after a hard day's work' 
perhaps, they would go ten, twenty, or even thirty miles, 
without sign of fatigue. The general character and ap- 
pearance of the Norman horse is too well known to need' 
any particular description. Strength and endurance ai« 
their distinguishing features, to which, surprising as it 
may seem, is generally joined docility. My friend's wife 
Mad.G— 



-, drove ^therof his two cabriolet horses with' 
perfect safety. They often reach a great age, and retahi' 
all their good qualities to the last. I have seen twenty 
year old horses working as cheerfhlly as colts. The' 
farmers generally use stallions in their teams, the mares 
being chiefly kept by the breeders. There are several' 
horse fairs in tbis part of France; one of the most con-' 
siderable is at Chartres; it is held once a year, and there' 
are sometimes a thousand horses on the ground for sale. 
The most esteemed variety is the '' ^rcheron," so named 
from the locality where they are bred. At three or fouf 
years old they sell for from one to two hundred dollars,' 
and even higher, according to size and action, and ars 
much sought after by the richer farmers and proprietors 
as cabriolet horses. A young grey of this breed In the 
stable of a friend with whom I stayed, at St. Escovillc, 
struck me as a noble specimen. He stood 16 hands higlr 
and well spread. His powerful counter, sbort back/ 
strong loin and bony limbs denoted great strength and 
constitution, and his broad forehead and intelligent eyeJ 
spoke well for his temper and sagacity. Kor wasj de^ 
celved, when the next morning, being late in starting fo^ 
the rail, he took two of us in the heavy cabriolet over « 
hilly wood to Estampes, a distance of 14 miles, in less 
than an hour, without eflbrt or fatigue, though apparent- 
ly his condition was much too high for such a drive. 
They are generally good feeders and easily kept fat. I 
think that a cross of this breed on our common stock, 
might improve the sise and substance without injuring 
the activity and spirit that characterises the American 
horse. For our use it would be fkr more valuable thaft 
a cross with the English dray horse, whose only recom- 
mendation is his prodigious power, his best pace beii^ a 
walk. The Canadian horse still bears a resemblance tc 
the parent stock, though with less sise and style, as would 
of course follow IVom crossing with the small Indian nMsik 
The " Morgan*' horse has been said to have a strain of 
this French blood, and their appearance and performonot 
would certainly warrant the opinion. If such be the 
case, no better argument fbr the cross eould be found. 

Our road now lay through a rolling, cultivated eou»- 
try, dotted with small hamlets, and patches of woo4. 
The forests of St. Germain and Mariy bounded the view 
to the east, but westward, the eye ranged far over tba 
fertile valley of the Seine. These forests were once much 
more extensive, and belonged to the Grown, by whom 
they were carefully preserved for the purposes of the 
chase. But during the various revolutions that have slia- 
ken France, they have been on various pretexts reduoed 
in size and number. The land has been cleared, and let 
or sold. The high waUs thai enclosed them have been 
suffered to fkll into decay, and she^ and cattle quietly 
graie, where once the stag and the wild boar were tile 
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•olj oocQpMits. Sotiw of tbe best fkima in thii part of 
the ooiiiiii7, are on the rites of these old forests. Tbey 
■re tf»Teised in all directions by roads and paths, con- 
stmcted in olden times for tbe convenienoe of tbe king 
and court when hunting, but now overgrown and neglect- 
ed, they are only used by Um wood-cutter or charcoal- 
homer. 

Tbe first thing in a French landscape, that strikes an 
Americsn, is the absence of fences, or Tisable diyisions of 
any kind; and yet tbe land is often held in small parcels. 
The usual mark is a stone set in tbe ground at a comer; 
efteo it is little more than laid on tbe surface ; nererthe- 
loss, quarrels and litigation arising out of boundary ques- 
tions, are very rare. Tbe snb-divirion of land is most gene- 
ral near the Tillsges, and in their neighborhood the pieces 
are often rery small. It is the custom, when a man dies 
and leaTes land, (no matter how litUe it may be,) for his 
heirs to divide it, an4each one hold his portion. On the 
death of one of these it is sgain divided, and so on untQ 
aoddent or necessity, throws it into tbe hands of some 
' Itxge land-holder. There seems to be but two classes of 
Iproprietors in this part of France. Tbe one holding 
large estates, tbe other mere patches of ground There 
are few gmall fiirms either owned or rented . Most of the 
lanll is rented in bodies of from fire hundred to a thou- 
sand acres. The rate depends of course upon the quali- 
fy, See., varying fk-om five to ten dollars an acre. The 
large tenant farmers reride on their farms; but the peas- 
antry, or working classes, live in hamlets or villages, is 
is the esse in most parts of Europe. Henctf it is, that 
around them the )and is so divided. Tbe small lots are 
usually in tbe shape of long parallellograms, and with 
their various colored crops, look at a distance, like a huge 
patch- work carpet. The women do most of the labor on 
these little patches, whilst the men are occupied with oth- 
er work. The cultivation is generally rade; the people 
are ignorant and wedded to old customs, and tbe land 
cropped to death! Spade husbandry is the most com- 
mon, and I wss told tbe crops were very light, probably 
for want of manure. The poor people try to remedy this 
want by turning under a green crop, and sometimes with 
success. 

The roads are excellent, and are kept in order by gov- 
ernment. They are divided into sections of a few miles, to 
iaoh of which a man is sppointed, whose sole duty it is to 
repair the road. There are two kinds of road in France. 
The old road, with a strip of pavement about five yards 
wide through tbe middle, and a good gravel track on one 
ar both sides. This was tbe ancient poet route, and the 
principal thoroughfares were constructed in this way. 
When new, it is excellent, but the blocks of stone are 
large, and soon become uneven, when it is very uncom- 
fortable to travel over. Tbe new roads are Mac Adam- 
bed, and am equalled by none I have ever seen. 

In this department, as well as in many other parts of 
France, they are bordered with fmit trees, generally ap- 
pies and pears. Tbe latter were in full bloom, and pro- 
mised an abundant crop of fruit. It is, however, very 
poor, being only fit to make cider or perry. << Cider/' as 
tluif call it, is made indiscriminately of both apples and 
|Mars, and is the oommon c^rinj^ of the country, at least 
of this part, where the vine is not cultivated. Very lit- 



tle atleatioB Is paid to msUiv it, as it is only waed by 
the lower classes. The fruit Is neither gnmiidBor press- 
ed, only steeped in water; and as migbt be expected, the 
beverage Is very faisfi^, and I shooM say, from Hataale, 
hsa no intoxfesthig quantities. 

Am we drove along, I remarked how very few caHJe er 
dieep were in the fields, and those few always 
nied by a shepherd or cowherd, to keep them from 
passing. The cows are sometimes tethered by a rope rowod 
tbe horns, fkstened to a pin driven Into the gromid, and 
I observed that they always eat up, wfthont trampfi^g 
down or wasting, all within their readi ; fhey were wsn- 
ally tethered on clover or lucerne. We passed at a d». 
tanoe, the Agricultural Sdiool of Grlgnon, cue of the 
best government establishments of the sort in Franee, to 
which I afterwards paid a visit. Here, leaving the pav- 
ed road, we turned into a crossroad, which soon broo^ 
us to the gates of the park, within which, sad cioae to 
the old Chateau of WidevlDe, my friend Mr. E. icjidu. 
He, himself was, not at home ; but I was ree e f re d wiA 
tme French hospitality by his femfly, and at ooee took 
up my abode here for several days. F. M. K. 

iforrif, Fe6., 1852. 

»ai 



If nlohing Potatoes. 

For the pnf^ose of dlrpcth« attentioo to the aabjeet 
in sesson, and inducing the trial ef experinents, ve giva 
the nbataaoe of a mode of raising potatoea deaeribed is 
the Plough, Loom and Anvil, as per f orme d by three 
diiferentfermers, by mnldiing copiously with fltcaw. The 
hmd, prepared as usual, waalaid off in rows two feet 
apart, manured In the furrows; the potatoea diopped and 
covered as asnsi, leaving a level surface, and straw then 
iqn>lM i^ Inches deep. The straw kept the aniiaoe 
moist and mellow thnn^hoot a prolooged droothy and 
the crop was 800 bushels per acre, the tubersbeing d the 
finest quality, although potatoes were generally nearly 
destroyed by rot. " What struck us as a peculiarity," 
says the editor, " was their singular sssooihneaB, hdag 
quite ss much so as apples. Mr. Somers laid bis potato 
cuttings upon unplowed, unprepared ground, merely 
covering them with straw, and his crop we an iafonned, 
was Ailly equal to Mr. Skinner's." 
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A BOW Mode of Fsnoo Wnfldlny. 

Eds. CuLTivATon — Being desirous to add my mite for 
the benefit of my brother farmers, I describe my mode 
of fence building. In tbe first place I set a good post 
seven feet four inches in length, two feet four indies into 
the ground, leaving five feet above ground . I then drive 
a stake beside tbe post at sufficient distance to admit a 
rail, then lay in two rails. I now twist a wire firmly 
around tbe post and stake, then put In two more rafis, 
then another wire, completing the fence with two addi- 
tional rails, making six in all. I take the precaution to 
sharpen my posts, as they take their places more readily 
when thrown by the frost. I have had this fence stand- 
ing on my farm for four years, and it proves to be dieap 
and substantial. My neighbors have also .tried It and 
found it in all respects satisfectory. A. Balkt. BwnU 
HilU, Saratoga^ N, T, 
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EpiTQits Goi«iTATOir— A vidw of the metliodB of cut- 
tiog and etoring loe, inthevidiiitjof Boston, and of plac* 
Ing it in Te»el8 for exportation to distant ports, is well 
worth a joomey of one hondred miles. I spent a day 
of the very fine weather of the first week in February, 
at Fresh Fond, Cambridge, near Boston, obserrhig the 
proossses of the ioe business, and learning its statistics 
and ciqiaeity as a branch of commerce. It is a large, 
and empbatieaUy a briiHant business. A substance so 
perishable, and ordinarily so valuelen as ice, becoming 
an article of profitable exportation to the principal ports 
in warm climates, often in its voyages twice crossing the 
Equator; the numbers of men and horses engaged in se- 
curing ice, all putting forth their utmost activity; the 
long trains of the railroads, employed in transporting it 
to the wharves for shipment; the number and variety of 
vessels in the harbor receiving or preparing to receive 
their ioe cargoes, — all conspire to impress the reflecting 
observer with wonder and enthusiasm. 

Frederic Tudor, Esq., of Boston, is distinguished as 

the original projector of tbe ice trade of the United 

States. In 1806, at the early age of twenty-two years, 

Jfr. Tudor oonoelved the idea of mahii« ice an article of 

commerce, and ibrthwith commenced arrangements for 

taking a cargo to the West Indies. His enterprise found 

little favor with others, and no one being wiUiitg to re- 
ceive so novel a freisht on shipboard, he pwthased the 
brig Favorite, of 180 tons, loaded her at Gray's wharf, 
in Uharlestown, with ioe cut in Linn, now Saugns, about 
•even miles distant from tbe wharf. The Favorite sailed 
on the 13th of February, 1806. with Mr. Tudor on beard, 
arriving at St. Pierre, Martinique, in twenty days, with 
her cargo in nerfect condition. Tbe experiment resulted 
in a loss of about $2,700; but Mr. Tudor being natural- 
ly inclined to ikr-reaching views and plans, and to an 
energy and decision of purpose not to be baffled by the 
obstacles it met, made other shipments with various su«- 
cess, until the embargo and war of 1812 put an end to 
bis business. After tbe war closed, in 1815, he negotia- 
ted a contract with the government of Cuba, under which 
a good ice business was pursued at Havana. Shipments 
were made to other ports in the West Indies, in some 
cases attended with profit, and in others with loss. In 

1817, he extended the trade to Charleston, S. O. : in 

1818, to Savannah, 6a.; and to New Orleans in 1820. 
Tbe shipments of ice to ports coastwise and in the 

West Indies, slowlv but steadilv increased, and in the 
year 1888, Mr. Tudor succeeded in extending the busi* 
ness to the East Indies, by safely landing a cai^o at Cal- 
cutta. He afterwards shipped ice to Bombay, Madras, 
and to various ports in India and China, and fully demon- 
strated that this perishable arUcle could be made to pass 
a voyage of five months, through various climates, cross- 
ing the equator twice, landing safely at its destined port, 
and might there be preserved throughout the year. 

Up to ihe year lw2, the ice trade had been mostly 
conducted by its original projector, the total amount of 
the shipments that year being something over 4,000 tons 
of ice, all of which was taken from Fresh Pond. Many 
perplexities, discouragements, and heavy exiMnaes were 
experienced in placing the business upon a permanent 
footing. The Iniplements and machines for cnttii^ and 
preparing ice for storage and shipment, for hoisting it into 
the ice-houses, or on Mard ship, must be invented, and 
afterwards improved, or thrown aside for such others as 
increasing experience determined to be better ; ice-houses, 
at home and abroad, must be built, and the mode of con- 
struction best calculated to preserve the ice,could be deter- 
mined only by expensive experiment; the cheapest and 
best mode of transporting ice from the ponds or ice-houies 
to the shipsy and from them, when arriveda to the des- 



tined port, to proper storage again, must be ascertained { 
the preparation ol vessels for receiving and preserving 
cargoes during long voyages through warm cUmatea, was 
tbe subject of many expenmentSjfaivolving great expense; 
and added to the rest, the owners of vessels o^iected to 
a freight of ice, under an impression that it would injure 
their vessels, and hazard the safety of voyages. Notwith- 
standing these discouraoements, and the many early dis- 
asters to which Mr. Tudor was subjected, he persevered 
in his operations, has continued in the trade up to the 
present time, and now, forty-six yeara after his first voy- 
af^ to Martinique, is considered one of the rich men of 
his native town. 

The difficuhies experieaoed in the early operations of 
the ice trade, are now in a good deifree overcome; its 
methods are highly excellent: more ioe is now taken in 
one fiivorable day than In 1882 would have been neces- 
sary to supply the whole trade ; many enterprising par- 
ties are now engaged in the businesB; It has more tnan 
doubled in importance within the six years last past ; and 
notwithstanding it has now reached a yearly exportation 
tion of 100,000 tons, Mr. Tudor and othera consider it 
as yet in infancy, capable of great enlargement. Tbe 
quantity of ice used in old markets is steadily increasing, 
and new markets are constantly opening to receive it. Its 
use in New-Orleans has grown from 800 tons in 1820, to 
80,000 tons in 1851,— or to nearly one-third of the whole 
shipment from Boston. Fresh and Spy Ponds for many 
years supplied all the ice the trade wanted ; but within 
the past few years, operations have been extended to a 
dozen or more ponds not far Arom Boston, ani ice houses 
have been erected on their ahores, of a capacity, in the 
aggregate, for storing a great quantity of ice. Gentle- 
men engaged in the trade are of opinion that in a fbw 
years more, the product of nearly all the waters around 
Boston will be required, to supply the demand. 

The shipments of Ice from Boston, coastwise and to 
fbreign ports, during the year 1851, were as follows: 



Torn. 

EaslTndiet, 11,S0S 

London, 531 

Lirerpool, 816 

RioJaneira,. 9,182} 

Kinoton,.. 1,789 

StTboflMS,. 1,144 

Gibraltar^ 476 

Alexandru. Egypt, 373 

Maneflles,; lis} 

Cap*! Town, 380 

Bnrbadoca, 708| 

Pemambuci's 189 

8iMl....... 390 

81. Vliioeii6, 3S3 

Havana, 9,990 

St. J^go,.. .... .... .... 605 



Tons. 

Trinidad, 965 

MaiauCM, 499 

Porto Rico,.. 1,175 

Demarara, 030 

Chagres, 191 

NaaMO, 300 

VeraCras 100 

Fayal, 11 

San Joan, IS 

Provmcea, 18 



PonoCabello, 



35 



San Frauciaoo, 067 

SouthemPorta, 98,361} 



Total, 99,978 

Ice aaed in Beaton and vicinity, in 1851, aboat, 30,000 

Thus the ioe trade has succeeded in converting a rai^« 
ly wasting, and ordinarily valueless substance, into apro- 
duction of large commercial importance, affording a 
handsome return to the parties engaged in its prosecu- 
tion. It fbmishes inhabitants of countries contiguous to 
the equator, with a grateful, and now indispensable lux- 
ury, both in sickness and health. It has thereby lUgnal- 
ly and powerfully promoted temperance in the use of 
strong drinks; for before itsextension to those countries, 
their insipid watera were rarely used as a beverage, 
strong drinks being a universal substitute; now, iced- wa- 
ter is tbe nuMt grateful beverage, and is freely used. Day 
laboren and teamsten witb their horses, find employ- 
ment in cutting and storing ice, at a dull season, when 
they most need work, from which they annuallv realise 
as much as $100,000. Ship ownera now derive from the 
trade at least $200,000 each year. The State of Maine 
fhmishes the saw-dust used in preparing vessels to receive 
ice, and in packing it, from which her people receive an- 
nually $15,000; and she also furnishes lumber for Um 
same purpose, for which they get $15,000. Railroads 
earn from the transport of ioe some $50,000. The 
tradera to India and China get about $85,000. Maohin- 
ists and blacksmiths reodve $2,000 per annum, and the 
tax-gatherer comes in for his share. Orchardists now 
transport Aruits to India in ice, which they once could 
not ao, and from which they derive 10 to $15,000 each 
year. FerishaWe Tcfotables are 9eBt in gr9al variety ta 
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lodfai on ioe, (Vom which a profit is iiealised. Lire *iil- 
UmIb, for the supply of fr««i proTisioni, are iio longer 
carried to tea in coopt and stalls, biit dead ; they go in 
loe. It is said that the India trade is greatly enlarged 
at Boston, and that the ioe hnsineas has secured the re- 
mit; that a majority of tiie Teasels bearing India cargoes 
are sent to Boston Jsecause her ice affords a return freight . 
Visiting Fresh Pond, to view the operations of cutting 
and storing ioe, 1 found that the parties engaged in the 
trade, had each a giren surface, or ** prirelege." to work 
upon, accurately laid out by metes and bonnas, and de- 
scribed by deeds in writing, and that those boundary 
lines are exactly obsenred. I was first introduced to 
Mr. Tudor, from whom I derived much information, and 
▼arious scatistics relative to the business. 1 next met 
N. J. Wyeth, Esq., and had the pleasure of some 
conversation with him ; but finding him much occupied, 
and that he had already been actively engaged four suc- 
cessive days and nights in securing his crop of ice, with- 
out sleep during the time, I did not choose to tax him 
further. Mr. Wyeth has distinguished himself by the 
use of steam power in elevating ice flrom the pond to the 
receiving doors of bis ice-houses, and in dressing the 
blocks of ice to accurate shape and dimensions, for pack- 
ing. He has also constructed massive ice-houses of brick, 
the walls of which are four feet thick from outside to 
inside, inclosing two sets of air spaces. They are costly, 
bat have the advantage of durability. Mr. Wyeth has 
been a distinguished adventurer, has twice crossed the 
Rocky Mountains to Orecon, maae investments there, is 
evidently a man of varied knowledge and superior abili- 
ties, and great energy of purpose. 

Passing on, to the works of Messrs. Gage, Hittinger it 
Co., I found Mr. Hittinger very polite, and ready to show 
me everything, He had Ailed all his ice-houses at Fresh 
Pond, which bold 40,000 tons, and was then finbliing a 
stack of ice, of 20,000 tons. He explained to me the 
various operations of cutting and housing the ice, which 
I will attempt to describe, though a description Is not 
easily given, by a novice. 

When ice has formed of sufficient thickness for cutting 
and storing, the first operation is to remove the snow, if 
any there be covering the ice, which is done by light 
wooden scrapers, managed by one man and one horse. 
If then a surface of snow-ice, or ice formed of snow and 
ivater, presents itself, it is removed, not being deemed 
od valuable. It is separated from the clear blue ice by 
tbo^ " ice-plane," a machine drawn by two horses, and 
which shaves two inches deep and twenty-two inches 
wide, at a Ume, having guides to it which run in grooves 
previously made in the ice by the ** ice-cutter." The 
chips made by the ice-plane, are removed In the same 
way that snow Is. All things being now ready for taking 
the clear blue ice, the first thing done is to get a straight 
line the whole length of the body of ice to be cut, which 
is accomplished by setting a stake at one comer of it, 
and starting fW>m its opposite comer, with a long straight- 
edged board and a hand ice-marker, the operator places 
the edge of his board in a range with his starting point 
and stake, makes a grove in the ice the length of the 
board, then moves it along its length towards the stake 
again, places it in range and continues the grove, and so 
on, till the whole line is obtahied. It is imnortant that 
this line should be straight, as the regularity of all the 
cakes of ice to be cut is governed by it ; and if they are 
not of uniform size, they will not pack properly in the 
houses. This grove is then deepened by a marker drawn 
by one horse. Then follows the " ice-cutter,'' a machvie 
something in the form of a boy's sled . made wholly of ii'on 
and steel, its runners being a series of steel cutting chisels, 
making grooves two inches deep at a time, and twenty- 
two inches apart, one mnncr going in the groove pre- 
viously made, and the other making a new groove. The 
cutter is passed back and forth until the whole body of 
foe to be secured is grooved into stripft twenty-two inches 
wide, and of about two-thfa^ the depth of the ice, and 
then the same operation is performed at right angles to 
thefio groves, checking the ice off into blocks twenty-two 
faiches wide, each way. 

The ice Is now to be separated from the mafai body, 



and conducted to the boutet for storage, 
grooves, on one end and one side of the body of ice thns 
prepared, are opened clear down, by an ioe-sBW worked 
by one man, and another man with a sharp blade v 
chisel, about one-third the size of a shovel btade, aai 
having a long handle, presses his instrument iDto ev e ry 
third groove, each way, so that blocks of ke Ave send a 
half feet wide, each way, are readily aepaimied fi-oas the 
main body. These larger blocks contain three grooves, 
each way, and nine smaller blocks, twentj-tvrt) iocba 
wide each way. Blocks are taken from the main body 
of this siae, because it is a convenient sine to float to ths 
shore, and just about right in weight for one horse to 
elevate upon an inclined plane from the wmter to the r^ 
ception platform beside the ice. house. The blocks are 
conducted by men with hand spikes to the shore alongside 
the ice-housea, tbrongh channels of water Icspt open fior 
the purpose. They are then one at a time Aewittd by 
horse power to the reception doors of the honaee, where 
men are ready to take them, and pass them aloqg on 
wooden rails to their places in the house, whereby itrik- 
bag a chisel lightly into the grooves,, they tnetatly sepa- 
rate into nine blocks each, of twenty-two inchea wide, 
and of such thickness or depth as the ioe nsay ha^ 
formed. Mr. Hittinger remarked to me that a fomo- 
tion of ice thirteen i^bca la dq>th is, on the vbole, aseat 
desirable and easiest managed. These smaller blocks are 
laid up in regular courses, so that when the honse ii 
filled, the ice is almost as solid and regnlar 

The tools used hi this husfaieBS are its 
and beantlftiL They are of great variety ; aaay of thoa 
are costly, but verv effective The '' ioe-cutter,'' alone, 
is considered as of the annual value, to the ioe-cnttiag 
business of the northern United States, of tweoty thoa- 
sand dollare. It haa spread abroad into Kvtral states, 
and haa avea gone to Rassia. 

The ice-houses which I saw at Fresh Pond, are hnSt 
above ground, and as near the martrin of the pond, as dr 
cumstanoes allow. Messrs. Gage, Hittinger & Co.-s bou- 
ses are built of wood. Tfaey are 90 foet long:, by 32 feet 
wide, and twenty foot posts. They take 45 blo<^ of iee 
lengthwise, and 16 blocka widthwiae, — the nnmbercf 
tiers in height being governed by the thickneas the iee 
in different seasons may have formed. The^ have doa- 
ble walls, formed by framing two ranges of joistanpr%bt, 
ihto plates at the top, and sills at the bottom, The outer 
range of joists is boarded up on the inside, and the inner 
range on the outside, leaving a clear tpfce between the 
two boardings, of two feet in width. TUs space is filled 
with spent tan-bank, well trodden down. Once in about 
every five feet in perpendicular height of the two rai^gss 
of Joists, they are confined together, by iron straps, to 
prevent the sides of the house from warping oat of sh^se. 

The roofs are of rafters and shingles, in the usoal 
manner of building. The bottoms of the ice-houees are 
of earth, irrer which wood-shavings are placed previous 
to getting in ice. When the houses are full, the ice is 
covered about ten inches deep with dry shavings. In the 
southern latitudes to which ice is sent, the houses are ex- 
pensively buiR, usually of stone or brick, with double 
walls, containing either double air-apaces, or spaces filled 
with light, dry vegetable matter. Their excessive eosi 
is quite a hindrance to the enlargement of the trade; sad 
if this could be modified, the business would advance 
more rapidly. Mr. Tudor has alone, $100,000 hivested 
in these buildings in New-Orleans. 

Mr. Hittinger informed me, that when the weather b 
good, and the business is in frill blast, he can employ 250 
men, and 70 to tOO horses, fai the various methods of sew 
curing ice ; and that on snch occasions, from 2 to 8,€00 
tons of ice are housed in one day, at an expense varying 
all the way frt>m 10 to 50 cents per ton, the cost depend- 
ing upon circumstances, favorable or otherwise. iThile 
I was reviewing his operations. 80 cars, holdhig in all, 
240 tons of ice, were loaded in three quarters of an hour, 
or at the rifto of a car in a minute and a half. The ice 
was taken to the wharf in Charlcstown, to fill a vessel 
then loading. Five horses, each taking a block 6\ feet 
wide each way, and following each otln?r In quick suc- 
cession, drew the toe from the pond, up an iadbied plane, 
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to a platform leyel with the floor of the car ; in an instant 
the blodc was leparated Into nine blocks twenty-two in- 
ches wide, which were loaded by hand into the car. The 
workmen acquire great dexterity in handling, packing or 
loading ice, and are accustomed to the exertion of their 
utmost activity; bnt it was a wonder to me in this in- 
stance^ how they got through with the loading process, 
without broken bones. While cutting and securipg ice, 
as many vessels are loaded as can be, because once hand* 
ling of the Ice to saved. A railroad track is so laid as to 
accommodate the business, and one engine draws a very 
long train at a trip. 

The vessels for receiving and transporting ice. are pre- 
pared with a thoroughness proportioned U> the length of 
Toyage, and time of accomplishing it. For a voyage to 
Calcutta, the ice-house of the vessel has first a floor of 
boards, then shavings, next saw-dust, and then shavings 
again, in all two feet in thickness. The sides of the house 
are so boarded as to give a space of some eighteen inches 
between the boarding and the sides of the vessel, which 
space is filled with dry saw-dust,, packed in as solid as 
possible. The ends of the house are double boarded, 
with a like space for saw-dust. The ice is covered over 
with dry shavings. The water formed by tiie melting of 
the ice, leaches through the bottom of the house into a 
well-room, and is daily pumped out during the voyage. 
For New-Orleans and the west-Indles, the preparation 
of vessels is less thorough. 

Some years, the winters in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston are feeble, and parties engaged in the trade find 
it necessary to seek more shallow voters, or to go up the 
railroads westward, to ponds away flnom the tempering of 
the cold by the impoliie of the sea. To meet this diffl^ 
eulty, Mr. Tudor is now making an artificial pond, in a 
low meadow on his farm, on the shores of Fresh rond. 
It was last fall completed to the extent of four acres of 
sur&oe, and the work is to proceed forthwith when the 
aeason will allow. It is to be four feet deejt, to cover 20 
«r 25 acres of ground, and to be fed with pure, fine water 
£rom the overflow of Fresh Pood. It is estimated that 
its construction will cost something below one thousand 
dollars per acre. Its superior ezoeyenoe in produeisg 
«arly ice, has been proved this season, by its showing an 
ice-surface early in December, six inches thick, while the 
deep pond bordering on it, was without any ice. 

Calling at the counting-room of Messrs. Gage, Hlttin- 
ger & Co., in Boston, some conversation was had as to 
the best construction of ice-houses for private families in 
the country. Mr. Gage remarked, that an ice-house 
built below the surface of the ground, under a carriage- 
bouse, wood-shed or bam, would best preserve ice, such 
a covering being a good proteclloD ft-om the excessive 
heat of mid-summer; the cheapest walls for the house, 
in the long run. would be those made of stone, laid in 
cement; that if walls are to be made of a fttime work of 
timber and boards, there sboqld be a foot of space all 
found between the sides of the house and the earth-sides, 
to be -filled up solid with tan-bark-*that being a non-con. 
ductor, and tending greatly to protect the Ice from the 
warmth of the ground ; that a layer of wood shavings should 
be spread over the bottom befure putting in ice; that the 
Ice Aould be ddsely packed, and when all in, diould be 
eovered about ten inches thick with dry clean shavings, 
«aeh thicloiess being better than more, beoaose if too 
thick a covering Is put over the ice. this vapor arising 
win be confined, and heat will thus be generated; and 
that straw is not a very good covering for Ice, beoanae 
it soaks and fills with moisture, and then lies compactly 
and heavily upon the ice, thus creating too much heat. 
Beckoning the expenses of oonstructlag fiunlly ice^ 
booses, of fepairiog them from time to tfane, and of a» 
nually filling them, the yearly cost to a family of the 
luxury of Ice will not (all much under ten dollars. In 
large villages, where a good deal of ice is wanted, fami- 
lies might eonseot to be supplied, daily, seml^ weekly, or 
weekly, with a given amount of ice, at a stated price by 
the year, or otherwise. An enterprislog individual, or a 
company. In a village, might erect an ice>house of suita- 
Me rise fl>f sapplying the demand, locating it ina con* 
le rie nt i^eaiitifaeiia towaters prodociii^ txm ioe, and 



do a profitable business at flimishing the inhabitants with 
ice, at less than half what it costs where individuals se* 
parately lay in a yearly stock of it. F. Holbboox. 
Brattlibaro^, Feb. 10, 1862. 
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Amoimt of Oho e a e par Ckfw. 

Bns CuLnvATOBr— In the February number of the 
Cultivator, under the head <' Stock for the Dairy," I 
find some valuable suggestions upon the best mode of 
managing a dairy. It appears from the census of 1845, 
that ** the greatest quantity of cheese per cow, returned 
from any one county, was 226 pounds, from Herkimer; 
also from the township of Fairfield in the same county, 
860 pounds of cheese were returned per cow." 

I wish to make a statement through your oolnms, of 
the amount of cheese made per cow, from some of the 
dairies in the town of Newport in the county of Herki- 
mer. James Keith keep* a dairy of thirty-one cows; 
and in 1860, made 20,000 pounds of cheese. He also 
sold one firkin of butter, besides ftimishing milk, butter 
and cheese for a family of nine persons. The cows had 
a little extra fted in the spring of the year. This will 
give about 660 pounds per cow. Kicholas Smith made 
from 20 cows, a fraction over 12,000 pounds, extra feed 
in the spring of the year. Alpheus Spencer In 1861, made 
from 68 cows, 27,000 i)ounds of cheese, berides a couple 
of flrkms of butter. John A. Fenner in 1860, from 
thirty cows, made 15,600 pounds of cheese, besides fur- 
nishing milk, butter and cheese for nine persons. There 
are numbers more of dairies which would compare very 
nearly with the above. I think the average yield per 
cow in the town, would be about 400 pounds. S. F. 
Nevfport, Herkimer county, if, F. 
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A few Facts from the Bcrticultnxijrt. 



From a late number of this admirable Magazme, wo 
extract the foUowiog, well worthy of notice: 

SxLZOT STaAWBxaaias.— The best five for family ose 

are, Large Early Scarlet, Burr's Kew Pine, Hovey's 

Seedling, Hudson and Crimson Cone. 

Lawhs. — Red ton or blue grass, mixed with white clo- 
ver, make the best lawns: thrce-fourihs of either of the 
former, and one-fourth of the lattep— sown three tfanea 
as thick aa usual, early in sprioigi on dry mellow ground, 
rolled periectly smooth. 

Tea Mom ARCH Pkar.— This, with others of the best 
of Knight's celebrated pears, is put down as second rate, 
and some of them fiir below that. 

Maohouas.— 'The only one hardy enough for Maine is 
the Cucumber tree, M. «c«imaala. CeasptciMi and Sou- 
langiana, hare borne 20 degrees below aero, on the Hud- 
son. 

Rosss. — ^The 12 following everbloomiqg hardy roses arc 
recommended as best: Hybrid Perpetttah — ^Madame 
Laflky, Giant of Battles, Baron Prevoat, William Jesse, 
La Reine, Duchess of Sutheriand, Aubernon; Bimrbont 
— Madame Desprez. Bouquet de rlore, Souvenir de Mid- 
malson, Pierre de St. Cyr, Mrs. Bosanquet. 

The best hardy climbing roses, fbr " the most north- 
era states,'>-'BottT«slt Blegans, Queen of Prairiea, Balti- 
more Belle, Soperba, Eva Corinae. 

Pbovjts o« FmuiT.-^^' We covld point to 10 acres of 

Sound,'' says the Editor, ** from which a lamr income 
s been produced, than from any farm of 500 acres In 
the oountry .^' It may be wefl to add , that this result was 
de«btleaB obUiaed by the cembinsd aotioii of knowledge, 
industry, and skill, of the highest kind. 
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Devon ball, tb« propertr of W. P. and C. S. Vaiv- 
VEidHV, Bblacbcck.DntcbeH Mtinty, M. T.-^reeeived 
tb« llrrt premlDin Tor Detod bnlU over three jeart old, 
at the show of the N. T. Slate Af. Sodetjr, 1S61. Thb 
■nlnuU, now owned b; B. H. Tm Rikuilaik, Morrit, 
OtMgo county, N. T., wri bred tn EogltDd bj Mr. 
Qdiuxt, one of the moflt eminent breeder* and <n)> ' 



ptOTcn of Devon rtoek. HaliabnUof npfriorpooti 
—one of Um belt of Ibe breed we b*Te erer Me*. Tte 
artW, nnlbTtttualelr. haa (akea tba takaai ta a poatiaa 
hj wbfcb tiw Agttre doc* Mm tn)tiitic»-«dh>c to Aam 
tbe inUtance, and at Ibe atme time deUcac; of pmnU 
and geMral ^nuMfar, wUehannaitedLaarenaAaUi 



AdraBtagM of Kalaa orar H a w ei. 

Em. CoLTiTAToa — HaTiuf of late received eereral Id- 
qalries reipectlng the adraDtafe of male labor over that 
of the borer, aod thinking aoina commankation on 
•ubjeet might be interestli^ to jronr readera, I take tbe 
llbertT of addreMlog U) 70D my own experlenee. 

For nearly three feaia, I have made nee of two pain 
of mule*, and inoit of the tbne of one ipan of boraei, 
Tbe preaent teaaoo, I have two heavy qiani of faoreei, 
the (HM welghit« about 2200 Ibi., the other 2360— wbUe 
tbe pi^n of mole* weigh only ITOO and lOOOIbe., teepee- 
tivsly. Tbe horMi and nnlea have bolb bees lued hi 
hanling wood , the average load being a cord of green 
oak. Tbe heavleit pair of male* can ontdraw either of 
tbe ^Mni of bona*, and are now fai aa good condition aa 
Id the MX, wblla the bonea have fUlaa away vary maeb. 
Id tbe winter, when taxed to Uwir ntuoat cnpacitr, tbe 
nalea are fbd 12 qnarti of oata each, per day, and tbe 
borne 20 qnarti ; tbe amonnt of bay conarawd by each 
bcluc In nearly tba mom (H'opor^n. When not in oou- 
itant nae, tbo mnlea are fed lUtU or so grain, and hi tbe 
•nmmer may be allowed to-go nnebod wUbont Irfjury. 
They nitfer leM than borte* from tlie beat; are not m 
eaally teaaed by tbe fliei, and are equally bardy to the 
eM. The; are far leai aubieGt to diKwe, and wHl 
dare conatant labor Ibr a mocb longer time. A* tbay 
walk M a« to bring Ibeir feat almost In aneiacl line, tbey 
arc nperlor for plowing and working betireen tbe rowi 
«t growing crop*, being le« UaUe Ut tread tbem down. 
Whea bItdMd l« a load, tMr walk ii mora nqdd tban 
tiM horee, and I condder tbem preftrablefnalnMiteTeij 



particular, except for qakk or p leaau re driving. Tba 
mole l« not a gM«M«diaer,aDd if led nificieatly at Bi^]a, 
and n I* net coavenient t« feed aptai tffl tbe Mxt, be ex- 
perience! no iDconvenlenee. 

Tbe titl coet of a good pair of mntea, la more tban a 
■paaof working home; but tba mole ea^lal wiH taat 
hr thirty yean, wUle tke eMlie bone capita] i^^ ba 
renewed; at teatt enry ten yean. Ky tattmata fcr Ibe 
relative expenae of keefdng a horM and Bnla laam, in 
working order, b aa ftiUawBt 

Sf aa lif heritt, mw ftar. 
KqnuUHUHeK, pwd*r— UlbuAtkuSrlM. Cin M 

fiin>k.T,.itar« ws *»<» 

•"■—■Tig on« > iDCHith, lulf mw, nm 

ir% bdt, on in anr*!*, im 



A mule ii no more likely to be vicious tban tbe boiw. 
Their vUon and bearii* leen) to ba better, and tfaey 
never take fright — a dai^er fh>m wUdi yon are nevor 
secure wllb tbe bone. 

The breeding of moIealianesteiialvebuMneaiitiMiine 
MCtloni of tbe weetem etatea. They are moatly bon^it 
by Kaw Baven ibippen, and ihipped at tbe age of three 
yeai*. Tbe market prioe of nnbroken muka at Saw 
Haven, Ct. , In large lota, la about 980 eacb. Tfal* ii Dm 
beat place to pnrtt*ae, ■• tbey can tbra be Bilee«ed fron 
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Long-wooled nm and ewe, wbicfa rec«ired the firal i 
^«emfnm for itock over two jf*n old, »( the Show of 
the Kew-Tork SUt« Asrlcultar*! Society, 1861. The I 



. HcDoRiu), Vurao, OtKS Oo., 
M. T., aod the eve to Willi^iu Bithiosi, SprliBeld, 
In the came connly. 



drovei, and well matched. At three ycsni old, they will 
do as rotich work as a commop qiAD of horses, uid cod. 
thiiie to ImproTe for ten year*. It appear* to me tint 
hrmera might HiTe much by sobititiiting mnlea for boraei. 
I mppoae that in the United Slates tbpre are three 
mlllloM of woTkii^ hortea, whose place might be eqnal- 
Ij well supplied by mules. In my eallniale, I made 
the balance Id faror of the mule over S50 yearly ; but 
ftllowlnc itt« be only $20, tbe annual saring of expeiwe 
would be sixty mlllioti dollars. Tours truly, D. D, T. 
Kobe. WattrvlUt, N. T., Ftb. Iffi2. 



Mmagement of Beea. 

Iq a abort article on bees in tbe January number, 
riated that I oae Weeka' Vennonl hive. Many [latterna 
of bi*et are now in un, each of whlcb, bo doobt, baa ila 
Meeltendei. It ianot my pnipoae to decry any of (bem. 
I shall Q>eak of tbe one I have used, and which has done 
rae good lerviM. As I write to eocoarage a more ez- 
teniiTe cnUtTatiun of bees, to that erery Aimily residing 
la the coantry, may at least proride, at ■ cheap rate, 
sofflcient boney for ila own eontnmption, I will give some 
(kmlliaT btnts on the mode of ituuMgcment, whtofa, in an 
experience of some ten years, I hare found saccessful. 

Let me premlie, that every person, wbetber male or 
Ibinale, who haa strcuglb to carry to Ha place a btve con. 
taining a new swarm of bees, can readily become a bee 
manager. I haTe bad In my employ, a female who could 
blTo a iwarm «a ikillfully and compoaedty as mynlf. 
Tbe fear of being stuDg la what deters most persoiia from 
attempting to keep bees. It is, bowerer, an easy matter 
to provide against them. I nerer expose myself to tbeir 
di^pleanini unprotected. A pair of thick woolen mit- 
tens atid a veil made of a yard of bobioet lace, formed 
Into a sack and drawn over the bead, will render one es. 
tirety safe among them. Tbe most timid person, who 
will nake Uw tiial of gofa^ among bees thos equipped, 



will suon be rid of bfs tent, and will find them II most 
harmless and agreeable stock be has ever atlendd. A 
snccessful Iwe-kecper can hardly fail to become ulhn- 
skslEc in his atladuoent to bu colonies of iodtfrions 
little boDey-gntherers. He is charmed with the too^t 
that sach myriads of winged insects are so entire) athli 
control and lubnerrient to his interest, storing ip wiUt 
coosnmmftte ^ill, one of tbe richest luxuries cfiit tA> 
ble. 

Addressing myself to one desirous of commeoiig the 
culture of bees, I would say, procure and read steitiTe- 
ly a copy of the latest edition of Hr. 'Wxik'i toft on 
the management of bees. It Is enjiaenlly a psetlcat 
work, compoEvd by one long used to tbe busines. For 
a time you will hardly dare to dual! herecomme^ but 
gradual faniiliHrity with your new laborers will lupin 
confldence, aod careful obserratiun will Initiate ^l tnia 
Ihe nature and degree of attention you will neet C> be- 
stow on them. Oblalo the right to use the hivjjtbeB 
purchase foar swarms, already in luch hires if poslblei 
or make some hives, and bave new swarms put Inio Ibem 
al the time of swarming, by some neighbor who teeps 
bees. Pul only Ibnr hives on a frame tt^rteen Itellong. 
Hake the hives of Inch and a quarter pine plai^, and 
paint tbem white, to guard against warping, and the In- 
fluenoe of extreme temperatures. Hake your xoea 
half the rixe of the chamber, having tbe iMes andJfront 
enUrely of glass, with ten boles for access from Itlow, 
inateadof four, thus equaliaing tbe temperature ari Ifr 
vKing the bees to commence much eviler to ill Ote btiea. 
While honey in this latitnde ii all gathered before tbe 
middle of August, and it is derirsble to secure as Buch 
H poarible of this for ttse. 

When k fwarm comes out, observe where it sMtlesj 
put on your defenses, set yonr hive near the front, elcra- 
ted an iodi, hold a tin pan cloae snder tbe bees and wbh 
• table brusb, gently detach a porilon of tbe swarm fllll^ 
tbe pan, pour th^n tirg gntlv M Ox ttoat of the Uva 
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ani fill jrour pan a^i until all are brought down. Ap* 
ply four brusli oc^Aoually to keep the passage into the 
hiy« open, and irlalf an hour or leas all will be in, and 
read/ to be hungif)on the frame. If a ladder is needed, 
the same prooewib pursued with alittle more laror. Pass 
qu!<k]y down wJh your pan full, lest all be on the wing, 
whei you wil^eed to wait till they again alight. H. 
W. 3dls£st. BalMom, N. Y., Ftb, 11, 1852. 

.Ian of a OnrooUo Oatofaar. 
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Faek andfiguret Mhawing that ihi Curculio can b$ 

cetainly, t^/tiyi and cheaply rcsuted, 

Em. CitTiTATOE^In the GoltiTator for March, 1860, 

p. ID, Ibriefly suggested the plan of acnrculio catcher. 

Witla I few weeks after the penning of that article, 

/ 9 * 
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the n«hine, of which the above is a plan, was made. 
Havii^ased it, with success, for two years, I send you 
a drswftg and description of it. It is made of strips 
of b«ari, cloth, and nails. The timber which I use is 
basa-vo»d, which is light, strong, pliant, and takes nails 
well, ^he timber is all of one size, two inches wide, 
and abiut three-fourths of an inch -thick. The ma* 
chine consists essentially of two frames, each about nine 
feet ong and four and a half wide, fastened in the cen- 
tre If two hinges, (as they may be called,) and is cover- 
ed V it li cheap and strong cotton cloth, nailed in with 
smali tacks, a little smaller than those commonly used 
for ca'pets. 

The whole may be shut together like the cover of a 
book, but not quite so closely, owing to the shape of the 
btng«. 

For vary laige trees this is too small a machine, while 
for vtry small ones it is quite large. 

Tlie short pieces, (1, 2, 8, 4,8cc.,) are the foundation. 
Thef are marked by two lines, drawn near together, 
iaditatiBg that they are set on the edge. Small blocks 
are inserted below 9-11 and lS-19, and between 10-12 
and 14-20, to keep the two parallel pieces apart, so as 
to sdmit the pieces 8, 4, and 5, 6, from the other half 
of the frame, to lie between, aot as hinges by the use 
of a peg or nail at the pohits 15 and 16. lHo hinge, or 
other connection, is allowed at the point 17, as that 
would fill up the space left for the admission of tlie tree. 
These first or short pieces are set or laid on the edge, 
rather than flat, the better to make a Arm hinge. Across 
tlicse foundation pieces lay the other and larger ones 
1-5, 2-6, 7-18 and 8-14, naiUng them careAilIy and 



strongly at the points where they cross the found a t ioa 
pieces. These last are laid on flat, as is indicated Ysfj ibe 
wider parallel lines. This completes the frante. 

It will be seen that the fonndatk>n pieces 8-4 and 5-6 
pass beyond the pomts 16 and 15, where tiie nails mnke 
the hinges and run under the cross pieces. The ob|ect 
of that extension is that le may operate like the back cf 
a knife somewhat, and prevent this opei^ng of the frame 
wider than the point of levelness, as that would ren der 
it inconvenient in use. 

Over this whole frame nail your cotton eloth, on tbe 
outer edge of the frame, and also slightly to the two 
middle cross pieces. Cut a slit in your doth frosn 7 to 9 
and from 9 to 4, for the admission of the tree. A abort 
stick may be nailed to its outer edge, from 7 to 9. Thm 
it can be laid hack, for the admission of the tree, and 
then restored to its former position, which completes the 
circuit of the tree. 



JUodt of using thi$ Machine. — Let two 
move it from some outhouse, ^where It had been laid 
up closed for the winter,) lay it open and take luM^ of 
it at the opposite side from 19 to 6. Carry it to a plum 
tree, whicli is to be entered at 17. If the gronnd bi not 
planted lay it flat upon the ground and step upon it if 
necessary, otherwise hold it above the vegetables. Let 
a third person Jar the tree. This is done by baviii|^ a 
flat ball. club covered with cloth or India rubber, wbidi, 
being laid against the principal branches of the nee, is 
struck a short and quick blow, as that best di s e iigsg et 
the curculio frou) his hold. Let all bands engace ia 
killing the pirates. This is best done with the thumb 
and finger. This is better than to attempt to throw 
them into a pail of lye, or tobacco water. The bug is 
somewhat dry. and this mode is by no means oflfensre. 

Go over your plums, (pcacikcsy andcik<rrtcttoo,if jo« 
have them,) about eviery other day, till you find yon 
have conquered them. 

Hiiiory of iti we for 1851.— I began to use K June 
2d, (a little too late for the tendereat sorts of white 
plums,) and continued its nae until the 17th, using it 
nine times in all, and applying it to 65 trees. It cost 
three men two hours labor to get round. The wind wis 
frequently so strong as to blow some of the insects be- 
yond the compass of the machine. 

Here then are flfty.five hours of labor, equal to five 
and one half days, of one man, which, at 75 cents per 
day, amounts to four dollars and twelve and one half 
cents, which Is equal to six cents a piece for my plum 
trees. This Is a small sum compared with a crop of 
plums. 

. When first going round, we frequently found SO cur- 
culios on a single tree. On the ninth time, we foundbnt 
182 on the whole. 

Rnuite, — 1. My Washington Bolmara^ Green Gagi^ 
did not flower freely, while they are const mtionally more 
exposed than the dark colored plums. On these the crop 
was light. 

2. Prince's Iroparial Gage, and the Yellow Gage, gave 
very heavy crops. 

8. The Blocker, Elfrey, Damsons, and a plum with- 
out a name, bore overwhelming crops. 

I ought to state here, though the statement does not 
affect the present argument at all, that I lost many of 
my xilunis. gooseberries, and all my grapes, by wet and 
hot weather in July, which defoliated the trees, and 
caused the fVuit to rot and drop without ripening. I had 
a row of Bleeker's Plum in a position where 1 did not 
wish to retaip them. These, in the hurry of business, 
were neglected. The cnrcullos took the entire crop j not 
a plum ripened. So, also, I had three very productire 
trees which grew in the grass, and were nearly neglect* 
ed. Here, too, I lost nearly all the fruit. 

Cosc/usios.*— Here is a machine, simple, cheap, not 
easily got out of order, and readily used. If applied at 
the right time, and with any faitlifulness, it is a certain 
defence against the curculio. Kow, if any one with a 
knowledge of it, permits his choice plums to &11 a prey 
to the curculio, let him be doc»med to eat wild phims, 
and choke pears ss long as he lives. Let all, then, who 
would save their plums this year, be sure to prepare 
thehr trap for the robbers in time. Let them, if poni- 
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ble, begin to uie it at least the day before the Invasion 
commences. Let them prosecute the war while the enemy 
lurks in the field. In two or three years the victory will 
substantially have been gained, and then a very little 
timely Ubor each year, will keep all safe. 0. £. 6. 
Utieny Jan. 7, 1862. 

P. S. Those who are Interested in this subject, need 
not servilely follow my plan. Two things, however, are 
to be kept in mind, in all precautions to guard plums 
from the curculio. One Is, that It is cheaper and surer 
to make direct war upon him, than It Is to set up scare- 
crows. The other is, that that method which brings him 
with most speed and oertainty, a helpless prisoner at 
your feet, is the best. I claim the discovery of no new 
principle. The idea of catching him upon a sheet is not 
new, but my mode of adjuiting tlu machinery is new,tfo 
Ikr as I am acquainted with the history of the subject. 
Other shapes, and other modes of spreading and confin- 
ing the cloth, may be devised. It has always happened 
in my experience, that at the time the curculio must be 
fought, if ever, the state of the wind is such, that all 
efforts to catch him} upon loose sheets spread upon the 
ground, would not only be slow and uncertain, but in 
three cases out of four, perfectly hopeless. A machine 
such as I have suggested, will cost, to those who have 
ready access to the right materials, about two dollars. 
Any common man, who can handle a saw and hammer, 
can make It himself. My machine, in two years, has 
not cost one shilling for repairs, and is good for years to 
come. 0. £. G. 

Bbmarks. — We are entirely satisfied of the usefulness 
and efficiency of the above described frame for catchhag 
eorculios, having for some years used one somewhat si* 
milar. Our correspondent will find a figure and short 
description on page 182 of the Cultivator for 1848, and 
also, of an umbrella very successfully used for the same 
purpose. This ft'ame was made of strips of common 
sawed lath, an inch wide, and half an inch thick, fasten- 
ed together at the corners by lath nails, previous anneal- 
ed to facilitate dinohing. The mnslin itself, formed the 
binges, and the whole being in two pieces, they were not 
combrous, and could be easily managed by one person, 
tboDgh not so expeditiously as if entire, and with an as- 
sistant. About two hours were required to make these 
frames, and their whole weight was about six pounds — 
about one-third of that described by our correspondent. 
"We think smaller timber might have been used in con- 
ttrncting the Utter, so as to reduce its weight about one- 
half, and It would then constitute the most complete 
thing of the kind yet known. 

Tot BQialt trees, we have found the large white um- 
brella, above alluded to, the most convenient and ex- 
peditious, as one movement threw all the Insects caught 
on each tree, into a pail of hot water, enabling one per- 
son to clear 86 trees In 15 minutes. This nmberella was 
six feet in diameter, and cost two dollars at the umbrel- 
la factory. On page 49, of the Cultivator for 1850, R. 
H. Drake describes his success with an umbrella eight 
feeC in diameter, made after this suggestloD. 

Our correspondent has shown very conclusively, that 
his practice may be relied on for entire success, and yet 
wo think some modification may be required where the 
circumstances are different. Twice or even three times 
a day in warm weather, and where the iaaeota are abun- 
dant, will not be too often to attack them) for if left 24 
hours, a dozen will spoil a great many young plntfis. 
When the trees are quite large. It will be impossible to 
Jar them sufficiently through a muffled pounder, or by 
other means, applied- to-the- bark of the trae, without 



bruising it. The only way is to saw ft a small limb, 
leaving a stump an inch long to be struk a gharp hUw 
with an axe. Anything less efficient wIllNe sure to leave 
a part of the insects on the tree. It is t^e want of an 
energetic application of this mode of desViietion, tlat 
has led some Cultivators to denounce it a Inefflcidit. 

Ohany Trees Daatroyad by Inveoig. 

Eds. Cultivator — An inquiry made by Rr. I)HH 
Waters, of New-Milford, respecting an insect w^icl de- 
stroyed his young grafts, reminds me of somethingthat 
I should have made public before this. 

For several years back I have been perplexed an an- 
noyed by the appearance of my young cherry trees I the 
early part of summer; for on the springing of tlwsap 
they would appear strong and healthy, and seem tqpro- 
misc an early and vigorous growth ; but as the bu4 un- 
folded themselves, they would begin to shrivel andt lose 
force, and after struggling for a few days or weeks, <oiild 
finally drop off entirely. 

For a long time, I supposed it to be the efi*ect o our 
very cold winters, and had almost abandoned thehepe 
of rearing the finer varieties In these parts; but ai^here 
.was occasionally a tree that did not show any suchsigtui, 
although equally exposed to the weather, and w<tild 
thrive exceedingly, I was led to believe it to be the^ork 
of some insect or animal, which had not yet been^es- 
cribed as a tree-destroying thiag. 

I was soon convinced that it did not commit its fepre^ 

dations in the day-time, for I watched closely forsomo- 

time, without discovering anything, and yet the t'ecs 

continued their sickly appearance; but on watchii^ by 

night, I readily discovered that the young leaves irere 

eaten as fast as they shot out,.by an enormous beetle^ug, 

that only gnawed by night. I also disoovered thatihesa 

same beetles rose fW>m the ground immediately un<^ tha 

branches of the trees; and by further examinatpD by 

day-light, I found that there were from one to fflT of 

these bugs under every tree, either hi the mulehint or 
in the mellow soil. Now, after having made thia (to 
me,) very iroportsnt discovery, I proceeded at ono^and 
deliberately, to knock each one of these malkHou^bee. 
ties on their heads, until their Jaws wer« brcriken^and 
they were thus incapacitated for doing any further i^ury 
to the cherry trees. Hy trees at onoe heffot to assqae a 
fine foliage and to renew their health, and since tlen I 
have had no difficulty in giving tbeip an early start. 

My practice is now to visit eadi one of -my mail (ber- 
ries, two or three Umes a week during the first weets of 
their annual growth, and to hoe them carefully. U thia 
way I keep a fine nest for the bugs dbscUy arouno the 
trees, which they greatly prefer to any more distant^ and 
then I can, as I hoe, pick tbem out and cripple then a# 
n^ leteure. Now, I am quite coofident that Mr. WAiKR'a 
trouble is oocasioned by this same great beetle, whi<h i» 
very common in this whole country. 

It is a bug about three-fourths of an inch in length; of 
a dark red color, and with a small black bead. It is 
commonly noticed when it gets into the house on a ina 
May or June raomlng-^when, after having made a dem* 
perate pass at the nearest candle or himp, it briuf^ up 
afpaiart the opposing wall, and with seranibling vain tf> 
forts to regain italost eqvlUbriam, precipitates itseif, 
sprawling, upon the floor. But seriously, the effects of 
this beetle upon my trees, before I found out itspraotioB 
of catiqg the yeaag leaves^ was very pernicious. At least 
one tree la ten was destroyed; and thoee the> dkl »M 
destroy they rendered spare sad gaunt in their forms. Wk. 
R. MaMUBi. Jf€uip9ri,HerkimwCo.,N.y.yFeh.jlQ6^. 
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VinM lb tlM Dtoormtloa of OotUifM. 

Ife hare hertofore noticed A. J Dowaiso's work on 
Country Hoai«. Ereiy person familiar witli hki wii- 
tiofi, must ItfiB obierred the perfect fltnen or^ipropri- 
nteieai of eerj pari of his ornamental detigns; there 
Areno inoocniona gronpinfi of objects beautifal when 
takmaloiy— «o lolidiina in tasto. For thit reason his 
renarks >n the color of houses, their txierior decora- 
tiom^ flcf.i never fkil to be Tsluable. With the hope of 
inte98t\)g our readers, as well as impressing them with a 
mondistinci knowledge of the merits of this work, we 
Airoh a few additional extracts. The expression which 
a budiDg derives from the aid of external objects, and 
cspolally from trees, shrubs, and rines, b thus pointed 
outr- 

'^ ; is upon these latter objects that the true r»ra/tiy 
of aUoet all simple cottages depends; and nine- tenths 
of aUhe cottages that have endeared themselves, through 
thoirtocal and living beauty, to the hearts of true poets 
and lenuine lovers of nature, have owed most of their 
charis rather to this rurality— this wealth of bower, 
tadrine, and creeper, than to any carved or sculp- 
turec gables, window heads, or other features bestowed 
by th careful hand of the architect. 

" Ike almost any of those exquisite cottages in an 
Eng/ih landscai^e, which charm every beholder by a won- 
dortil beauty, found in no other land in the same perfec- 
tion and subject it to the dissecting knife of the searcher 
afleithe secrets of that beauty, and wliat does he find? 
Thalpot one of these cottages is faultless, in a strictly 
archiectural sense— nay, that they abound with all sorts 
of wjmsical and picturesque violations of ardiitec* 
tural 4iles and proportions, and are often quite destitute 
of g*a3e of form or outline. 

'^Btt on the other hand, they are so bewltchingly 
rura! Partly, to be sure, l^ their thatched rooft, and 
Utttied windows, and low stone walls, all of which seem 
to g^w out of the ground, and to be rather a production 
of naure than of art. ^proving Incontestibly how genuine 
i* th( love of rural life in those who build and inhabit 
luch »ottages,) but mainly through the beautiful vines 
nod sirubs that embower them, which, by partly con- 
ceal tn^ and partly adorning their walls, give them that 
expae«{Te beauty of rural and home feeling which makes 
theq 90 captivating to every passer-by. 

Tiis drafitry of cottages — the vines that climb, or trail, 
or cisep over them, and around their porches and win- 
dowv*-deserves, then, something more than a passing 
glame from all who would understand the secret of mak- 
ing 4 simple country house beautiful at little cost. For 
it m>8t be remembered, also, that while chiselling or- 
namtits in stone, or carving tliem in wood, soon makes 
a flgtro in one's account book, a few roots of those vines 
whi^ will soon grow into forms of graceful and perennial 
beaity, may be had for a triflle, or will be gladly given by 
some friend whose garden overflows with its wealth of 
thni6s and climbers. 

** Bot, though all vines are beautiful in their appropri- 
ata places, they are not all fitted for the decoration of 
rnril cottages. Some are only at home when* trailing 
over rocky precipiees, others when climbing high trees, 
and others, again, are so delicate as to need the support 
of tender trellises in the flower-garden. 

* A vine fitted by nature for the drapery of rural cot- 
tages, should unite floe foliage, which holds its verdure 
for a long time, and is not often the prey of insects, with 
a (Odd mastty habit of growth. If its flowers are also 
biaotiful or fragrant, so much the better, but by no 
Bfteaas should fine flowers, which last for a fortnight, lead 
us to fbrget flne habit of growth and good foliage, which 
sre eonstaat sources of pleasure. 

** Besides these requisites, we must add, that popular 
Tines for a cottage must be such as are perfectly hardy, 
Sftd need no protection, and which have a way, for the 
most part, of takiug care of-theaaari Tes ' l a other words. 



which win grow into pleasing or plctoresque ic 
only an hour or two's pruning or t3r!ng up once « . 

*' For cottages at the north, one of the beat bamij' 
is the Virgins ereraer, rbetter known as tlie 
Ivy, or five leaved AmpeiApds,) a wild plant wfakli gT«»vs 
with wonderful luxuriance, tod attaches itself vitfaoBt 
any assistance to wood or stone, by the fihres it tkrowi 
out from its stem. Its leaves, glos^* green in 
but turning to the finest crimson before tliey Call in 
tnmn, the rapidity of its growth, and the abaolote 
care-at-all which it requir^ will commend it 
the best of all plants, when the effect of foliage in 
in as short a time as possible, as weB u for 
adding to the beauty of any part of a bimnk wall oi 
cottage.* 

U The Chfaiese Wistaria, now peri^cay aatiusliaed 
the Middle States, is one of the finest vhica for Ike piUacs 
of the cottage porch or veranda. ItwiU 
to 40 or 50 feet, if allowed, whSe it may be keyt w 
the limits of a small column, if desired. Its 10^^ 
dent dusters of delicate pearly lUac flowers, liave st 
ingly elegent appearance when properly scattered 
the shoots in May, and its abundant light gieea 
has a pleasing effect, whether for trellis, w^, or 
da.f 

'* Climbfaig roses are also great fkvorilea for 
porch trellises. The most deservedly popular for tte 
tage, are the Boursalt and the DonUe Prairie 
cause they have flne foliage, grow very rapidly and luxu- 
riantly, blossom profusely, and are perfectly Iksrdy m all 
parts of the Union. TIm JlmadU is the best vBiiety of 
the Boursalt, and the Queen of Prariee and BalUmon 
Belle the best Double Prauries for oottage decontioo. 
Amateurs who wish to add a stUl further chara, and are 
willing to bestow a little more care on thea, bmj, by 
budding the long shoots with Bourbon roses, have a sne- 
cession of flne flowers every day during the wbi^ grow- 
ing season. 

'' In the Southern States, the fine Noisette rosea, sodi 
as Cloth of Gold, and Solfaterre, take the place of the 
Prairie roses of the north. 

'' Among the honeysuckles — the " lush woodbine'' of 
the poets — there are two admirably adapted for oottsge 
adornment, viz: the Japan or Evergreen Honeysockk, 
{Lonictra japonicat) and the Trum]iet Honeysuckle, 
(both scarlet and straw cok^.) The -former Is delidous- 
ly flagrant, and blooms all summer, bc4ding its nissses 
of rich, dark green foliage Ull mid- winter; and the lat- 
ter, though not fragrant, grows in flne masses, and flow, 
ers most abundantly at all times. Neither of these boa- 
ey-sucklcs is Infested with the insects which deform some 
of the other species, and render them unfit to be planted 
near a cottage window. 

*' For cottages of stone, brick, or rough-cast, there is 
no climbing plant in the whole world equal to the Ivy^ 
the evergreen Ivy of Kurope. Its dark green IbUags 
forms at all seasons €ft the year, the rkdiest drapery that 
ever festooned or wreathed either castle or cottage ; and 
we need say nothing of the associations without nnmber, 
which the mere sight of this plant always brings to ths 
mind. 

** The Ivy does not thrive very well in Kew-Sngiand, 
except in sheltered places, for the winters are rather too 
severe for It ; but in all other parts of the Union, it grows 
* In tome of the elm forestf oT of Wetiem New- York, fitminf 
oil tb« broad lowlands, tHi* pinni preteiitt 
•irikinf appettmiM, wImii hs teavM ahang* eolor in 
branrhloat trunks of the tre«s, to a height of «xty or eevcaty feel, art 
not nnfrequently covered from bottom to top with au niuatennpled 
maes of brilliant crinwon, and even many of the larger limb* np 
among the dense green of the forest, are enveloped in the same fieiy 
glow. Em. CtTLT. 

i One of the fineM plmttof the Wiaiaria m this eosniry » now 
growing on the gto t md i of Thomaa H<«f i at Vorkvflte, near Nev- 
Tork. It eovers an arbor, eome fiAeen feet in length and breadth, 
and there were the peat teaaon aboni Jhmr tkoutmd racemes of flow* 
ers, each raceme being nearty large enongh to fill one*s haL Em. 

OtTLT. 

t Chiaess twiniMg1ImiefPaild««f 
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cmsily ftad impidlj. It Ifkes a dry and loose soil, and should , 
«t the Doiih, whfle young, be a little protected, for a 
'Winter or two, with boughs of evergreens, tilt it gets es- 
tablished. It will often thrive in cold mtes, on the north 
sides of houses, or under the shade of trees, when it fails in 
sunnier sites, because it is the sunshine, in mid-winter, 
and not the frost which injures it in the latter situations. 
The Giant Ivy, rnow quite eommon about Philadelphia) 
ifl a larger leaved, richer lookii^, and more vigorous va- 
riety, than the old species. 

^^ In New-England, the American Ivy or Virginia 
Creeper may be used as a substitute for the European 
Ivy ; both bearing a resemblance only in attaching them- 
aelves firmly (by the little rootlets sent out from their 
branches) to the wall, however hard it may be, and 
neither of them iqjurlng it. Indeed, the Europesii Ivy 
preserves a stone wall from decay." 

To those who i»refer uniting the useAil with the beau- 
tiful, the grape and the hop are recommended^of the 
fbrmer, the Catawba and Isabella are named as thriving 
best, and to which we would add the Clinton, as being 
remarkable for Its hardiness, free growth, and dense 
masses of light colored foliage. The hop is Justly pro- 
nouiiced the most rustio of all elimbiag beauties, and or- 
namental in the highest degree, although usually con- 
demned to a pole in the kitchen garden or hop field. For 
houses that need occasional paintiiig, it is proposed to 
place the trellis for the support of dunbers, at least a 
foot from the exterior walls. 

We oannot extend our extracts further — and our rea- 
ders who may be interested in the sub|eet, are strongly 
recommended to procure the work at onoe, and those 
who are not, can hardly fiul to become so, by reading one- 
tenth of its contents. 
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Eds. CvLTiVATom— In your article in tlM January 
Cultivator, on the produce of native cows, I was grati- 
fled to find that you appreciate, in some measure, the 
value of native cows— sure I am the 4>ublic do not. 
Without looking farther, we are very apt to value an 
animal in proportion to its cost; and as imported stock 
has cost much 'more than our native, the public have 
believed they are so much the more valuable. In com- 
paring the produce of two cows for instance, we have 
in a measure disregarded the manner and amount of 
feeding, and the size of the animals. 

Now it is certain that the same cow may be made to 
produce from one-quarter to one-half more milk, by the 
manner of feeding — that is, whether fed on grain, or 
grass feed alone, and the difference in the quality of pas- 
ture alone, will produce nearly the same results. 

Again, animals like the improved Short-horns, will 
average from one-foujcth to one-fifth larger than our na- 
tive cows; and to make a fair comparison between the 
breeds, the Short-horns should produce as much more 
as they are larger in slae, because the cost of keeping 
animals, as a general rule, is in proportion to their siae. 
There may be exceptions to this rule ; but that will not 
nllttate against the Justness of the rule— therefore the 
worth of the animal may be estimated by comparing the 
cost of keeping with the annual produce. 

Kow, taking these data as a guide in Judging, we can 
very easily ascertain the comparative value of different 
breeds of cattle as milkers. Having been for several 
years connected with Agrfenltural Sodeiies, I have bean 



in the way of collecting facts respecting the produce of 
oows, which have been presented for premiums at the 
different exhibitions within Hartford county, for years 
back; and these fkcts have satisfied me that in our de- 
sire to improve our breeds of cattle, we have overlooked 
or miq^riaed the worth of our native stock. 

Among the number of certificates, made by tlie own- 
ers of the animals, and now in my possession, I propose 
to give you an abstract of two or three as a q>ecimen of 
the produce of pure native oows^that is, of descendants 
of animals brought to this country more than 60 years agO| 
and you may publish them or notes you shall deem best. 
I think I can vouch for the accuracy of them, because 
they are from farmers I know, and in whom I have full 
confidence. The first is from Mr. Ponm, a near neigh, 
bor, who was requested to give the whole product for a 
year, which is the only one I have been enabled to ob- 
tain for that length of time. Mr. Poster's verbal states 
ment, on giving me the certificate, was, that he owned 
only this cow, and used during the year milk from that 
cow for his tea and cofibe, and that occasionally he ate 
milk at night — (there were two only in the family.) — 
also that a part of the year he furnished a neighbor with 
milk for tea. His certificate gives the weight of esch 
separate churning during the year, with the date of the 
same — I will give you the product of each month, as 
shown in his certificate. The cow was of mediom size, 
kept on grass and hay only, without grain— age of ani- 
mal eleven years: — 

lbs. oz. 

October, 48 9 

November, 40 15 

December, 40 

Jauuary, 30 

February, .'13 It 

Mareb, 31 5 

April, M 11 

The Pnrdy cow produced 16 lbs. in seven day*— the 
owner thinks she will average 17 per week through the 
summer months, provided it Is in her first month of 
milk — this cow is one-quarter Devonshire, threo-quartera 
native. 

The next is a certificate of a heifer of two years— five 
months in milk—reserved three pints milk dally for 
fiunily, and produced 18 pounds butter from 9tb to 15th 
October, on grass feed alone — the cow is now seven years 
old, more than medium sixe,and I have assertained ft-om 
the tamily who own her, that during the past sumnker, 
she has produced daily from 24 to 26 quarts of milk,— 
grass feed only. 

Another was a trial, at my request, iii the month of 
September, owned by "W. Stspbshs. It was a dry 
month, and the feed not as good as earlier — 6| months 
in milk— produced 14 pounds in seven days. Mr. Ste- 
phens thinks they made two and a half pounds per day 
ftrom her in the preceding June--eow less than medium 

siae. 
The Mallory cow— milk weighed 46i pounds per day 

—made 10 pounds butter In 7 days, besides selling five 
quarts per day of milk,— month of June, grass feed- 
medium size. 

Now, ask your American Agriculturist friend, to show 
his certificate of cow kept in the same way, of not laiiger 
else, and when produced. If satisfectory I may perhaps 
send you a second batch that I have in reserve. Res- 
peotfuUy yonrsi Eoun Gowus. Farmington, Ct 



nw.ox. 

May, N 98 6 

June, 44 10 

July, 38 

August, no 15 

September, oS T 

463 8 
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« THE DAIRYMAN'S MANUAL : being ft Conpleto OoUe for 
for tite Anierican Bftiryman. With numerom illMiratioM. By 

GUBDOM KVANt, M. A.'* 

BooK-M AKivo if working wonderful progrew in thew 
United SUtet. QenQine«M(JkortA<|» if qnlteABOther mat- 
ter. With tlM first, onr printing prenes toem with ft ft- 
cnndity pooible only to the fecUity with which paper, 
types, ^d printing failc, are snppUed. Its fnoitfy in the 
w»y of merit, appears to he of little acooiint, provided 
the book will sell. The current demand for agrienltaral 
books, seems as likely to be supplied from this branch of 
the trade, as that of any other kind of literature; and 
the work now presented is a genuine, unadulterated type 
of the book-making genus. 
A <' Dairyman's Manual," as this book professes to be. 

Is much wanted in our oonntry, of the right kind ; and 
whether this is the one required, we shall proceed to ex- 
amine. To begin: it is an old fasliioned notion — t>erhaps 
it may be nothing more than a notion in the minds of 
some people— that an author, or eren a erfslitable book- 
maker, riiottld hare some experimental knowledge of the 
subject on which he writes^ or compiles, as almost erery 
subject contains some chaflr among the wheat which it of- 
fers ; and the knowledge in question is necessary to sift 
the one (h>m the other: and, when the office of selection 
is the only toil of getting up the work, the winnowed 
grain only, should be given to the public. 

To say that this book of 235 iiages, in octavo, is well 

EHnted, in clear, large type, and on good paper, which it 
I; is no more than should be said of any book worth 
printing at all, in the present perfection of the typograph- 
ical art. So uir it is unobjectionable. In other things it 
has merit. It is well divided Into chapters on the seve- 
ral parts of the subjects discussed ; and which, if well se- 
lected, might become a quite passable authority with 
those who require to consult Its pages. That the com- 
piler does, either theoretically, or practically, under- 
stand the sul^ects of which he has treated, and arranged, 
I must be allowed to entertain some doubts. Still I am 
disposed to deal with him candidly and kindly, commend- 
ing bis judgment where It has been well exercised, yet 
condemning it frankly where he has played the qnack. 
Fidelitv to the truth of agricultural progress, and to 
the public, will not permit me, fbr the sake of kind 
words, towards the book-making fraternity, to aid in 
palming oflf either their mistakes or their crudities, upon 
the confidence of our Airmers. 

The first chapter of the work under consideration, al- 
ludes to the history of the dairy, going back to the Book 
of Job for authority, and in three pages bringing the sub- 
ject down to the current time. Chapter II. treats of ttie 
importance of the dairy, by giving some statistics of the 
value of cows, and their dairy productions in the state 
of New-York, together with the produce of several in- 
dividual cows, from recorded statements already publish- 
ed, principally from the volumes of Transactions of our 
State AgricuUural Society. Chapter III. contains a 
brief notice of some different breeas of cattle, acknow. 
kdged to be frvm the <^ Encyclopedia of Geography,'' 
accompanied by two portraits — a Jersey bull and cow — 
taken from cuts of the aforesaid '' Transactions," and fol- 
lowed by some common-place remarks, for the fortieth 
time reiterated, and as many times discarded, of the po- 
licy of rearing up an Jimiriean breed of dairy cows from 
the common heterogeneous blood of our native stock, as 
being superior to any improved foreign blood for dairy 
purposes. 

Chapter lY . on the " different breeds of Cows," with 
the cut of a Short-horn bull, opens decidedly rich. For 
the ia^ruction of my readers, an extract is offered: 

'^ The Short-horn, or DuTliam. This a high bred fiog- 

lish variety, some branches of which date back an unin- 
terrupted pedigree for many generations. The Improved 
Short-horns originatid with Mr. Charles CoUing, a dls- 




Hngnlihed cattle hraeder oT Eng^md. Bft 
named Uubback, of the Teeswater bread, 
that breed in general, but remarkably dispoaed to take m 
Cht. From this bull, and a Galloway eow, be 
ed that fiimous stock, the iMraoTSP Smobv-bi 
This will answer, I think, to start wUh ; an ~ 
one would infer from a sort of general allwiom to fea 
authority for this paragraph, that the amiber was m 
instrnctod from an artiole ,ni the '' Trsneartinna^ sf 
1841, (misprinted in this book aa 1S49,> bgr CoL H. 
S. Ravdall; he should have had d i sci miiii a tinii eaoo^ 
to discover that Col. Ravdau neither mU nor t ufmie i 
any such thing. In the article in queatloD. 

This reiterated slander upon the genealflgx of the 
Short-horns, by a class of mea who ptoTeas to imHrwd 
the public, but who are either too ignomity or too laiy 
to investigate the truth, has been so knag ^roodt4, 
through the pages of our agricultural hooka and pablici- 
tions, that I here desire to place my finger upon it, in s 
standing record In your pages, and to settle the qocstke 
as it should be. The long and short of thia Coll^. aad 
Uubback , and Galloway matter, Is this. The Shott-hon 
breed of cattle can be traced, in Uw north ea#cm ooan- 
ties of England, back, not only through many *^ geusn- 
tions," but for many centuries. The bull " Hnraack.' 
about whfeh so many erroneous assertiona have been iwailf, 
touching his lineage, and the short time be was «acd u a 
stock-getter, was, according to the best inTestigalioo. s 
thorough-bred Short-horn, and got calves yesuv before bs 
became the property of Mr. CoUing, and for aevcnl 
yearn after Mr. Colling sold him; and Mr. GolUag never 
ascertained his great ^ue until after he had parted wisk 
him, and the bull became the propertv of Mr. ^ihhack. 
from whom the bull afterwards UM»k hbname. ^tiisbaB 
was calved in the year 1777. The GaUowmy cow, is 
question, which was the great grand dam, by otber Short- 
horns bulls than ITubback, of the cow Lady^ bred by 
Charles Colling, only one-eighth in Galloway blood, and 
seven-eighths Short-horn, was calved in 1788, and I^dy, 
her great grand daughter, was calved in 1796. From tha 
cow Lady, and his own unadulturated Short-horn bnlb, 
Mr. ColltDg bred several animals, which he sold at high 
prices at his great cattle sale la ISIO; and from men. 
among whom was Benry. an oflen quoted authority, who 
purchased this bastard blood, the descendants of the cow 
Lady — although the animals possessed it In a very remote 
degree— the story has arisen of their superior vaioe, 
principally to raise the teUing reputation of their own 
stock. Hubback had nothing to do with this recorded 
" Galloway cow." He died before she was bom ; and as 
to originating the " improved" Short-horns, Charles GoV 
ling had no more to do with it than the man in tbs moeo. 
He has repeatedly confessed that he purchased as good 
cows of other cattle breeders, as any that he ever bred 
himself: and the chief merit of Colling Is. that althongh 
a good breeder, he was, by the energy of hb character, 
and bis perseverance, the leading man of his day in mak- 
ing the Short-horns famous, and introducing them 
throughout many distant counties In England, where they 
had not hitherio been bred. 

We ikncy that the American breeders of Short-borfli 
will not give to our author an assembled Tote of thanks 
for his information on this head, which, if true, would at a 
comparatively recent date, make these favorite and high- 
ly valuable race of cattle, a compound of bastardy little 
likely to perpetnate the '* long line" of aacient and kgi- 
tiniate blood and quality so universally attributed to them. 
Three pages of extracts, not over- well selected, «ith a 
touch or two of their dairy qualities, do up his notice of 
the most valuable race of cattle in existence. 

Next follows a notice of the " DhMmtkire.^ We have 
always supposed these to be Dseens, simply, without the 
shirt. The author puts them down as no milkers, and 
consequently, In their high blood, unfit for the dairy. 
Had he known more about Devon cows, he would ha^ 
written differently. When he can produce aoow, weigh- 
ing, in ordinary condition, not over nine or ten hundred 
pounds, which will produce more milk, or bntter, or 
cheese, or of better quality than numerous thoroupb- 
' bred Derons that can he prodooed hi this and ad)ohiing 
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■Utes, we ihAU hftTe % little mote letpecifor his autho* 

The Herefords and Aynhireecome next under review, 
Sa wbioh he qaotes ToueU, the EogUsh author^ and but 
two or three pages are giren to them. He notices verj 
fftTorably, Mr. Prentice's fine Ayrsbires, with a portrait 
or two ftom the '' Transactions.'' With Mr. Coming, 
however, our author must have ao aooouni to settle, as 
ilie Herefords are given the cat direct, in the omission of 
anv portrait of that distingushed race. 

*' Breeding for the dairy,'' is considered in Chapter Y., 
in which some sad mis-prints, as elsewhere, oocnr in 
the names of animals — oar author either docs not write 
plain, or his proof-reading has been neglected. Here is 
an attempt to re-laud Gol. Jaques' famous herd of 
" Oream-pot" cows, bred on his " Ten-hills &rm," 
near * Boston, as a " distinct breed'' of American daury 
cows. To the uninitiated, this may appear a new dis- 
covery, and achievement. It is simply an evidence to 
those who understand the subject, of what boasting 
and assurance can do, in palmiQg off a very common 
thing upon such as know no better. Col. Jacques' creara- 
X>ot8 are good animals, no doubt. We have seen both the 
cows and their ** cream," together inth the milk which 
produced it; and it was all excellent of its kind. But 
Col. Jaques* cows are nothing more than the produce of 
Short»hom bulls, and good, taative milking cows, and 
such as everv breeder of such cattle can produce, and 
has produced, by the score, although they mav not have 
made quite so much fuss about it. If American dairy- 
men wish to produce the best '' cream-pot" cows in exis- 
tence, they have but to get a first quality, thorough-bred 
Short-horn bull, of a good milking tribe, and breed him 
to the best milking cows they can find, and after a gene- 
ration or two, they will be in possession of a race of cows 
meeting their Just expectations in all that constitutes ex- 
cellence hi the dairy cow. The author can, neither from 
his own observation, or by printed extracts from others, 
give us any better practical truth than this. 

The next two enapters, YI and YII, are taken fh>m 
Prof. Johnston, Sprengel,and other foreign and domestic 
authorities, hurried over with much less care and atten- 
tion than their subjects are entitled to,mainly, wc imagine, 
fW>m the inability of our book-maker to understand their 
Importance. In this latter chapter, the everlasting 
'' Oaks" cow — ^he leaves out her cousin, the equally fi^ 
mous '' Nourse" cow, neither of which ought to be men- 
tioned without the other — " of the old breed, bought out 
of a drove," to prove their superiority, by this ringle 
specimen, out of millions of inferior ones, to any thii^r 
among the im^ov€i races. What a convenient thing it 
is that we have the chronicles of two such ihmous cows, 
with which every non-improver can at once sledge-ham- 
mer down bis antagonist who advocates any thing of a 
better kind, and prove the superior excellence of the 
'< old sort of cattle!" It is quite as edify log as the re- 
mark of an old crone that we knew in our boyhood, who, 
whenever great manual strength was in question, always 
squeaked out, that " after all their big stories, no man 
was half so strong as Sampson ; and as for fox-hunting, 
iSbe best pack of hounds, and all the shooters in the neigh- 
bmliood couldn't hoM a candle to him.'' 

Chapter YIII, gives us a very good plan ot a dairy 
bam, and cheese fiouse, taken from one built by the So- 
ciety of Shakers, at Vew Lebanon ; and observations on 
dairy cows, and their keeping; all very well, winding up 
with the perpetually quoted doggrel Hues, from the Eng- 
lish Farmer's Magaaine, describing the qualities oi a go<Ml 
dairy COW: 

" Sb«'« long in her ftca," ke. 

The next two chapters, comprising some 78 pages, con- 
tain directions for the cheese and butter dairies, made up 
of extracts chiefly from the Transactions of the N. T. 
State Agricultural Sodeiy. These, so &r as they go, 
are well enough, but are not. in completeness, what should 
bo expected from one who assumes to write, or even get 
sp a book on a subject of this importance. The sutrjects 
in band |ire neither experimentally, nor philosophically 
handled} and although a considerable amount of detach- 
ed hiformation is given; it is not of a kind to instruct the 



dairyman in the detail, or m the sneeessftil prosecution 
of his business. Such isolated facts, drawn ff om the re* 
corded operations of others, without the attendant dr- 
cttmstanoes to their success or their failure, owing to cli- 
mate, soil, or position, can scarcely be a safe guide to th% 
beginner in the prosecution of his labors ; and certainly 
of very little account to the established dairyman in deve* 
lojping new ideas for his guidance. 

The subject is a broad one,requiring mature experience, 
great observation, and an enlarged capacity, to instruct 
the dairyman of our country in what particularly apper- 
tains to their calling; and we fear it will be a long day 
before we shall find a work which will combine the exi> 
peiience, thought, observation, and abilitv which its im- 
portance demands. Mere compilations of miscellaneona 
matter may be got up by the score ; the fiedglings of the 
sohooUhonse, or the chemical lecture room, may essay in 
a thousand efforts to enUghten the public, or what ispr<^ 
bably of more immediate consequence to them, to put a 
few extra dollars into their pockets, by the sale to a cre- 
dulous public of their crude scissor work: but we may 
look in vmia for a competent authority on the suljeet un« 
til some man of mind shall address himself to the task, 
and devote the time and talent to its prosecution, neces- 
sary to its full understanding, and for which he will hard* 
ly, as yet, get an adequate eompensation. Such a work 
I should hail with heartfelt pleasure, and would do my 
best to advance, and to circulate. 

The remaining eight chapters of the book are devoted 
to diseases of cattle, and their cures, taken from Touatt, 
and Just enoogh of them to make it of very little value 
to any one who needs a work of the kind . Belter to ap» 
ply to Touatt at once, than to resort to the emasculated 
text of a competent authority at the hands of one who 
confessedly does not understand the subject which he is 
attempting to handle. We confess, in all candor, that 
the book is little, if any better, with this medical addi- 
tion to its pages. 

It may be thought that I am unnecessarily curt with 
the pages of my young friend, who with laudable mo- 
tives, no doubt, has got up his book for the instruction 
of our ftrmers and dairymen. I would do nothing to 
wound his feelings, or to cut down his ardent aspirationa 
for either fame or fortune. Fublic attention is fast 
turning its eye to our extended agriculture. It is more 
rapidly enlisting the talent, the thou^t, and the cai^tal 
<Mf our country, into ita interest, than formerW, and it ia 
important that the young inquirer be not led astray by 
the crudities of those who write without a knowledge 
of the length and breadth of the subject befbre them. 

FliATAJIOa. 

i»i 

FooT-BOt la Saasr. — An intelligent eorreipondentof 
Moore's New-Yorker, eonalderi this disease aa not oon- 
tagious, except in its most vhmlent slate. His own flock, 
of three or four handred, &d been perfectly healthy for 
a loQg period,— no disease had ever prevailed among them 
— Ibey were on high land, well watered,— not a rod of 
wet, stagnant, or swampy ground — remote from all other 
sheepy-*noi a hoof from any other flouk had been among 
them—yet the dissaae oaaie, sflgbtly on a doaea at onoe, 
and daxb^ the season aome 80 or 100 were attacked. 

Chokbu Cattlk. — A correspondent of the Mass. 
Ploughman says — " TTarm a small quantity of lard, and 
mix with it a small quantity of gun-powder, and pour 
into the throat. I ones prepared a second dose, but had 
no occasion io use It." 



Pood fob Sicx Animals .—The American Yet. Jour- 
nal states that an excellent diet for sick animals, is simply 
tcalded thortM. When a horse hsa taken cold, with dis- 
charge from the noftrils, the wtoih may be put into the 
manger while hot, with a view of steaming the nasal 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AoKwowuM»€Xi>Tf.— OonraonieaUoDi have been re- 
oelredy nnce our lut, from Qranite State, L. C. B., B. 
B., S. B. Buckley, C. F. W., D, W, C, F. Holbrook, 
B. J. U., H. G. W , John Diehl, Eliaabetli Diehl, 8aU 
monCook, W. P. B., G. B. Smith, 8. M. Dorr, Prof. 
Kortou, L. L. W., Geo. W, Coffin, Jesse Charlton, Ex- 
celsior, B., Daniel S. Curtis, P., A. Sub«sriber, P. F. E., 
W., F. B., Plowman, Evelyn, Warner, J. R. P. 

Books, Pamphlcts, Ice. hate been received as fbllows: 
Address of Col. M. P. Wilder, at the N.H. Slate Fair, 
from the author .•^^-Transactions of theKorfolk (Mass.) 
Ag. Society, for 1851, from Hon. K. P. WiLDca, Pres't 
of the Society.—^- Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England, with illustrations; by FasD. Law 
Olmstkd, from the publisher, G. P. Putnam, New-Tork. 
•»— Transactions of the Hampshire (Mas:i.) Ag. Society 

for 1851, from J. W. Botdcm, Sec'y ^Transactions 

of the Middlesex (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851, from 
Sucox BaowN, Esq., Editor N. E. Parmer. 

PaKSEETivQ GaAPBS. — We reoeited on the 12th 
March, from Dr. T. W. BLATCHroao of Troy, a box of 
grapes, in nearly as fine condition as when picked from 
(he Tines last autumn. They were packed in coarse oak 
saw-dust, the finer particles of the dust having been sepa- 
rated by sifUug. ■ 

C7* A correspondent wishes a plan for a cheap hen- 
house. Who will furnish a good one? 

Shkxp Hcsbamdrt. — We have received replies to the 
faiquiry of W. M'C," in our February number, from 
A. H. Atkrt, Galway, N. Y.-— B. H. Avoaiws, Water- 
bury, Conn., with samples of wool — L.and A. Whjtiko, 
Torriugford, Conn., who all think they have such sheep 
as our correspondent desires. We have also, a valuable 
paper from D. S. Curtis, Esq., of Canaan Center, K. 
Y., on the general subject of breeding sheep, for which, 
with the pthers, we shall endeavor to find room next 
month. "D. W. C," Tunbridge, Yt., will find the 
questions he proposes, discussed in these communications. 

We have also been furnished with the report of a eom- 
mittee appointed at a meetinc of farmers in West West- 
minster, Yt., to examine and report on tlie merits of the 
flock of French, Spanish, and Silesian Merino sheep, 
imported last year, by Geo. Campbbll, Esq., of that 
town, and Wm. Cbambbrlaw, Esq., of fied Hook, 
Dutchess CO., N. Y. The publication of this report in 
our pages, seems unneoesisry, inasmuch as all, or nearly 
all the facts embraced in it, may be found in a communi- 
cation from the Hon. F. Holbrook, In our last volume, 
page 810. The same committee are to be present at the 
shearing of this flock, and when their report is made, 
we shall be glad to give it a place. 

HoMRR. — We have been presented, by P. Barbbb, 
Esq., with a beautiHil colored lithographic view of this 
pretty rural village, situated in Coriland county in this 
stat«. On the rising ground, back of the village, are 
exhibited some of the finest farms in the county. Among 
them, we notice those of Messrs. P. Barber, Israel Boies, 
A. Ballard, A. L. and Geo. ChamberhOn and others. 
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CuLTnrAnoB or Fi.ab.— If pnctioal proof 
log of the pecuniary advanta^, resulting from 
investigation, the recent InveotiOA of flax-oottoa 
be a case in point. A deaeription of tbe 
the flax-cotton and the mode of its prepBrsiioa 
published in tbe Cultivator. Extensive 
being made for the Bianubeture of Bnen fi 
proved article, and the atteatloB of farmen is 
the profit of cultivating flax. A pamphlet, 
a sample of the prepared flax, has been received i 
Mr. A. Caubrom of New- York. The flax ia wbite 
soft as cotton, while it seems to retain the flrm 
cate fibre peculiar to itself. 



Traksactiobs or Coubtt Ao. Socubtibb. — ^Weaie 
indebted to our friends, in dilfereiit parts of the couain', 
for copies of the Transactions of diflbrent Countj Ag. 
Societies. Some of these, are oontained in a angle 
paper, and some In pampbleta of 60 to lOOpagfs oi 
They embrace, generally, the annoal Addresa hetbn the 
Society, the RepoHs of the Judges who award tbe pre- 
miums, and some of them. Essays of great ioilereat, es- 
pecially to the localities where publisbed. We Imtc had 
recourse to these Transctions, for many important Ihcts, 
heretofore communicated to our readers, and intend to 
draw largely firom fliem hereafter. In teaderiagoBr 
thanks for them, we wish to make a suggestioii to sadi 
Societies as have not adopted the plan of pnbiiahiag an- 
nual reports of their doings. We know of no way ia 
which they could more cheaply promote the oljects they 
have in view, than by circulating through their counties, 
an annual pamphlet, containfa^theuBnal address, rqnrts, 
8(C. Let their speakers and their oommitteea nndentand 
that their papers arc all to be publisbed ; and that sock 
reports are exi)octed fVom them as wilt be creditable to 
the Society, and useful to the community. In additkn 
to this, premiums might be oflbred for experimenCa sad 
essays on subjects of practical intereat to eadi locafity. 
In this way, a considerable amount of important Infonna- 
tion might be ooliected, and drculated very geaeraily i& 
the different counties, and among many who never see sa 
agricultural paper. — — 

A Katiobal Ubivbrsitt. — Spbited meetings have of 
late been held in this city, for the purpose of discussing 
the importance of an Institution of a more broad and 
comprehensive character, than our oollegea, and uxgiBg 
its claims upon the Legislature. These meetiogs have 
been addressed by Prof. Mitcbrll, Prof. Pibbcx of Har- 
vard University, Prof. Bachb of Washington, Hon. 
Saml. B. Rvgolbs of New- York, as well as by distin- 
guished gentlemen of this city. There seems to be a 
deep interest amoQg scientific and literary men, in this 
project, and there can be no reasonable doubt, but that 
the establishment of such an Institution would be the 
crowning stone to the present Incomplete system of edn- 
cation . The wants of the Agricultural community would 
be cared for in this plan, and it would form a mod^l for 
and nucleus to lesser institutions, designed to raise the 
standard of popular education. The warmth with whidi 
the proposal has been received by the leading scientifie 
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men of the oonntry, goes to Bbow, tbai the ao-called 
literary mristocracy of the day, against whom so much 
cant is htirled, do not exist, and 4hat no clan of com* 
mnnity are so mnoh in faTW of diffusing widely the bene- 
fits of a practical, sound edoeation, as thorongh scholars. 

La&ox ahv Shall Fabxs.— -TT. A. Ela writes, " I 
'Wish you would lay down some plan for farmers with 
small means and large farms, which would convince them 
that by giving away two-thirds of their land, they would 
he better off and raise more than to skin over the whole." 



PLivs Of Fabms. — The same correspondent remarks, 
'< I take the liberty to make one suggestion in regard to 
your subdivision of farms. That is, that the farm build- 
faigs should be moved back at least one tier of lots fVom 
tiie highway. I am aware that I have a great majority 
of iarmen against me, but I thuik for one to be 20 rods 
ftom the highway and the view of a beatiful lawn from 
the front of the house, would well pay for the extra travel 
In getting to the public road, and whatever may bo writ- 
ten upon the subject should be to correct bad taste, al- 
though it m|iy be against established custom.'' [We al- 
ways hail, as the desert-traveller does an oasis, all indi- 
catiens of a taste for rural beauty in connexion with 
eovntry dwellings, and of courM could not ol^ect to a 
nerifice of land or nearness to the road, to the increase 
of landscape effect. It will perhaps, however, occur to 
our correspondent that a greater perfection of this nature 
would consist in trees and lawn on the different sides of 
the honse, instead of being only in the direction of the 
read, so that the spectator will not have to keep his head 
fixed in one direction, for fear he may see what is not 
agreeable, neither will the passing traveller be com- 
pelled to reserve his pight till he gets exactly in front of 
the dwelling. Ens.] 

Sputtixg or Chbrrt Trees. — ^D. C. RicHKOiin, of 
Sandusky, informs us that some of his trees have split 
the whole length of the trunk, owing, as he thinks, to the 
severe weather of winter. He proposes to keep the 
bodies well wound with straw during winter on the first 
indications of the disaster, and intends to keep the parts 
bound together by one or more iron bolts, secured by 
nuts and screws. We have had no exi)erience with trees 
similarly affected, but see no harm likely to result from 
bolting the parts together, especially when the bolts are 
covered with new wood. In the mean time, an appli- 
cation of grafring-wax, paint, or still better of a solution 
of shellac in alcohol, to any wounded surface, would 
doubtlesB be quite useful. Driving in nails could not be 
of any use whatever, further than their mechanical effect 
—-if the trees need iron, which is very questionable, it 
could be most naturally and equally given by a solution 
of some salt of iron at the roots. 



Flaw for Illiiiois State Uxiversitt. — ^Wc have re- 
ceived a pamphlet from the pen of Prof. J. B. Torner, 
presenting in a clear, vigorous style, the arguments in 
favor of an Industrial University. The details of his 
plan do not differ essentially from others, which are be- 
fore the public. The interests of popular education are 
claiming notice and gaining ground everywhere. 



PtoATo Rot ahu Rust.— R. Youxo (near LonisvQle, 
Ky.,) states that the only portion of his potato fields 
where the rot was destructive, was in a rich cavity or 
bashi where the growth of the plants was most luxuriant. 
He has observed, too, that it is in these localities that his 
wheat is most affected by rust^^in both of which cases 
he ascribes the difficulty to an overgrowth and supera* 
bundanoe of moisture in the plants, and suggests whether 
manure copiously applied to such crops may not increase 
the disBster, and asks for information. 

There Is no question bnt that rust in wheat b often 
greatly promoted by a luxuriant growth of stalk, occa- 
sioned by an nndue proportion of mould or vegetable 
matter m the soil, and that the remedy consists fai a 
greater application of mineral and nitrogenous manures. 
We are by no means sure but that these might be ad- 
vantageously furi^ahed in rich yard manure. Soils vary, 
and experiment must determine. As for the potato rot, 
it remains involved in much mystery, but a moderately 
fertile soil is certainly more favorable to the health of the 
crop, than one unusually rich. 



Destructior or tbe Peacb Obop. — ^Mr. J. Clark, 
of Lewis, Brown CO., Ohio, writes us, that the peach crop 
in his section of the State, is entirely destroyed by the 
fr^ost. On the 20th January, 1852, he says the thermome. 
ter fell to 15^ below sero, and after spending nearlj half 
a day in examination, he did not find a smgie live bud. 
This appears to confirm the statement, that the peach 
will not endure a temperature colder than 14*^ below 
soro. Heart cherries and fine plums have shared the 
same fate. _ 

Results or Draihibg. — It has been remarked, that 
'* to apply manure to und rained land, is to throw money 
away,'^ an illustration of which is furnished by a state* 
ment in tbe Transactions of the New-Tork State Agri- 
cultural Society, where seven acres of low wet land, 
manured annually at the rate of 26 loads to the acre, 
produced 81 bushels of oats per acre ; but after being 
thoroughly underdrained at a cost of about 60 doHars 
for the whole, the first crop of oats without manure, was 
89| bushels per acre. 

Raisibo CHBSTBiJTS.-;-Chestnnts will not grow rapidly 
on all sdls, but on such soils as are suited to them ; near- 
ly an the Ikilurcs we have known, have resulted f^om at- 
tempts to transplant thsm. We know of no tree so had 
to transplant as this. The best way is to plant tbe seed 
in hilki, like com, but rather more remote; pull out all 
but the most vigorous plant, and they will soon form a 
beautiful young forest, and 6briate all necessity of culti- 
vating the ground, which at first is requisite. Their ra- 
pid growth is well known ; a correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, Judging from his own experience, thinks that 
1400 trees might be raised on an acre, averaging fo 20 
years 8 to 10 inches in diameter, making fbur roils this 
first cut, two the second, and one the third — about 10,- 
000 rails per acre. 

BT" '' B." on " Raising Horses,'' will appear in ow 
next. It came too late for this month. 

CT* Answers to several inquiries, are neceanrily de- 
ferred till next month. 
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Fiss Fxmx.— Any one wishing to pnrchua one of the 
belt farms in the State, it referred to the advertisenient 
of Hon. Jomm Vklawielo, in this paper, who, it will be 
seen, wishes to di^xjee of the fine fiurm on which he now 
reddes, near Genera. 

Livn Stock IirBunA.]rcn. — Owners of h]|^-prised ani* 
■lalB would do well to look to the adTertieement of the 
Korthem K. T. Live Stook Insuranoe Company, hi this 
paper. The names connected with it, afford a snffleient 
guaranty that the company will AiUU iU obligatloM. 

KoBOAv HomsKs.— Those interested fai this breed of 
horses, are referred to the advertisements of Mr. Mown, 
in thia nnmber of the OuUivstor. He has now five aid. 
mate of this breed, embracing some of the liighest Uood 
in existence. 

07* Oar readers will notice that this nvmber consists 
of 40 pages— eight more than nsiial-^to enaUe us to ao* 
commodate onr advertising Mends. Thu dou net tii- 
enage the pogtage on thi$ numbit. See extract from post 
office law on page 156. 

CT- Our correspondent, L. L. "W., Clear Bimnch, Va., 
can obtain the information he desires, by addressing Ed- 
wards fc Piatt, Brooklyn, N. T. It is not in our power 
to famish it. .— ...i. 

Fiire Pros.— "We copy the following from the report 
of the Hartford Co. (Ct.) Fair for last year.—-" S. E. 
Cbapmah, of East Hartford, exhibited a sow, 5 years 
old, with a litter of 9 pigs, nine weeks old. These pigs 
' Uid out all others.' They were admired by aU who 
saw them. They were the most beau«fiil pigs ever seeo 
In this region. One of them, (and there was no great 
difference in their size,) weighed 74 lbs. the day before 
the Fair. Mr. Chapman purchased the sow onboard of 
a Liverpool packet in New-York, when she was about 
6 months old. She was an English shoat, of fine points. 
He rabes two litters a year from her, for which he gets 
$6 each. She brings him in about $80 a year, her pigs 
being considered greatly superior to any others produced 
in thU region." Mr. C. writes us that Mr. H. Beaumont 
of East Hartford, tkttcd two of her p{g»— one at 9 months 
old, weighed 404 lbs.— the other, at 10 months, 422 lbs. 



Pmun Cattui.— The last London Fanner^ 
contafaiB a list of the breeds to whkh the &«t 
ptiMs have been awarded at the ftinift|t%J4 Ciob 
of &t cattle, for twen^ lean. TheyareaaloU 

T* Short-lionN...... ^ 

H«rcfonb, -. , 

S*''^"^ 

Beoteh , 

Lonf-Hbrm, [.. 

AvTWiire, 

Higlibnd, 

Wert Hiffabuid, 



7 
3 



Ancera, 

Oailowajr,. 

Pembroke, 



OsAOi Omamqu Hnoys.— Bryaa Jaeksoe, <d Dela. 
ware. Informs us through the BoeUm CnltiTsiftor, tfaat ic 
considers this hedge as decidedly the f^ hf^ pfgt 
can be made; and that thoee plaotei on hie 
hi the sfiring of 1849, <<are sow a good 
of turning horses and cattle.» Tbk Is b«t 
men growth. Thefar npid growth when yeu«, 
hig them ospable of being shorn two or throe 
year, brings them Ibrward soonsr than any otta 
plant. .1..—. 

Pnuvivo Hn>0BS.-4. WOkhwm, wefl kmomn 



PaorxTABu Fowls.— The raising of fancy poultry is 
getting to be quite a handK>me business. Mr. Johm T. 
Asnaaws of Sharon, Ct., has published, ia the Litchfield 
toquhvr, an account of his success in breeding fowls, 
ftom which it appears, that his profit onsiz pnlletsof the 
black Spanish ▼ariety, amounted to $181, or $80 each, 
he having sold 200 chickens at an average of $1.26. Bet- 
.ter business than the dairy, that. 

ArpL¥i»G Majiorb.— The following excellent practice 
is described by a correspondent of the Journal of Agri- 
culture. We have often insisted on the imporUnoe of 
thorough intermixture with the soil, and are glad to see 
M rcaucod to practice. " I take much pains to 8i>read 
the manure asevenly as possible, and harrow it thorough- 
ly with a heavy iron-tooth harrow, first lengthwise and 
then crosswise the furrow, until the soil is well pulverized 
and the manure thoroughly incorporated with it." The 
same writer also remarks, "My manure is under cover 
during winter, and I am satisfied it is worth nearly double 
wr being housed." 



principal of Mt. Airy Institute, and who faaa had mwft 
experience in hedging, gives It as his o^«osi, (in the 
Prairie Farmer,) more especially hi i^ationtotfaeOH^ 
Orange which has a vigorous growth^ that wfaereveriafl- 
ure has occurred, it has been hi conseqnenee of hwk ^ 
pruning. He has never In a sii^ itp fr ^n w ^ kiwwa or 
heard of a hedge beh^ cut too lowortrimiaed too often, 
but on the contrary hsa known << miles upon mHea, rauied, 
so fares small pigs areconoemed, by tte oppoatte oonns." 
He adds, <' I think all the writers hi the periodkab fir 
the west, fail, if they (aU any where, in not vigii« a 
more frequent and relentless mode of pnuiii«y after tfas 
first year." 

Not too latb to Plamt.— The New England Fanner 
furnishes a communication from H. F. French of Exeter, 
K. H. in which he says, " Mr. McCUntock, of Ports- 
mouth, who is now ninety-four pears of age, this year 
ate the fruit from trees pUmted with his own hand when 
he was eighty-Hx," Another gentleman, having a very 
fine orchard, said, " I am more than seventy years oW, 
but I have set over a hundred apple trees this M." 
Again, he informs us that " Mr. Robinson says that when 
he planted his orchard with seedling trees more thsn 
fifty years ago, his friends told him there could never be 
a demand for so much ftoiit!" Tet this same year be 
says a gentleman of Hampton, in that SUte, sold frdt 
from about /our acres of land this season for $800 and 
last year for $1400. 



Ah iHPROVKn MjBAnow.--Charles Tates ftimishes the 
American Fanner an account of the very successftil treat- 
ment he gave a five acre meadow, by wbich he ahnost 
doubled the average yield of the three previous yeais, 
or increased the number of loads of hay fi-om 19 to 32. 
The higher parts of the meadow were manured with 
wood-pile manure, and the lower with clay from a cellar 
—it was harrowed, sowed with three bushels of phstcr, 
salt, and leached ashes, mixed together, and then rolled 
with a common roller. The grass was a' mixture of 
thnothy, herds graiS| and elover'. By '< herds grass'' ii 
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mcmnti we presume, the red-top or Jgrottu vulgarU, 
~ ~ ^ not the herds grass of the north, which is timothy. 



Tbs Rid Gedae feom Sssd.— Tssac Hildretb, a skfl- 
ta\ cnltiyator of trees, states to Moore's New«Torker, 
that in DO case where the trees hang full of berries, has 
lie been able to find perfect seeds, and Id Dearly all that 
be has ezamiDod be has fouod do seed at all ; while, where 
the berries grow scattering aod singly, the seed are fouDd 
perfect. He plants them in sifted leaf-mould, and shades 
the young plants. ■ 

Woot AHD Shscf. — Dr. Lee, in his Southern Cultiva- 
tor, in q>eakiDg of his tour to the north, says, " WithiD 
the last thirty days we have seen a good many flocks of 
aheep, and pumped all the information we could ft-om 
their keepers and owners, without finding much that is 
new in sheep husbandry. Grood feed, plenty of salt, pro- 
tection from vicious dogs, apd care to use only the very 
best males for the iocrease of the flock, and to have the 
ewes yean at the proper season, are the cardinal points 
in this branch of rural industry .'' He «iys, '*' We "liav^ 
no doubt it costs the farmers of the south, all things con» 
aidei-ed, as much to grow 100 lbs. of poor wool, filled 
with dirt and burs, which sells at $15, as it need to cost 
to produce a like weight of clean good wool worth $80/' 

PuMCTUALiTT. — ^Fcw are aware how much time is lost 
by a want of punctuality. Twenty men meet together 
for business, detained fifteen mimites by the slack- 
twisted habits of one, lose in all no less thanyivc hours 
of time— a donation which they have to make usually 
with no thanks, or a very fkint and flippant apology. A 
celebrated Frenchman, employed in arduous official du- 
ties, found that his 'wife was habitually ten minutes too 
late in coming to dinner. He found the difficulty Incura- 
ble; and therefore determined to write a book. ''He 
fixed on his subject, thought of it during his walk to aod 
iVora home, wrote during these ten minutes every day 
and no longer, and In the course of a couple of years 
published one of the most able books of the age.'' 

InvxETsa Cbops vs. FnaQOSMT PiowiJias. — A gen- 
tleman in Maryland, (says Timothy Pickering,) plowed 
up part of a field of clover in March, but failing to plant 
it, treated it as summer fallow by repeatedly plowing it, 
and sowed with wheat in September. The residue of the 
clover field was mown twice, plowed once, and sown with 
wheat the same day as the other. The fallowed part 
yielded only \^\ bushels per acre; the other part, besides 
the two crops of clover hay the preceding year, yielded 
24i bushels per acre. 

Tastk. — ^The Michigan Farmer gives us a very good 
hint about some noted spedmens of false taste, observed 
at the World's Fair. He thinks the painter and sculptor 
should copy nature; hence objects to such flagrant viola- 
tions as '' a nest of little noarble cupids, as if hatched 
from eggs — cupids, snakes, and other animals carved upon 
pillars f(»r sustaining a mantle-piece, and -on the mantle 
itself« as if they were fire-proof, or delighted in being 
roasted^-roarblfi urns, big enongh to crush a dozen men, 
supported by a slender-made man underneath — ^fountains, 
with streams issuing from the mouth of a carved gooae^^ 

&C.lbC. 



GopBxas. — The following mode of treating this animal, 
so troublesome in some ijarts oT the western states, com- 
municated to the Prairie Farmer, may be elsewhere use- 
ful as applied to other depredators. '* When they are 
throwing up the ground their hole will be open — put a 
little arsenic or strychnine into a potato, and roll it into 
the hole, and the gopher will trouble you no more." 



Poetage oi the Cultivator and Cultivator Almanac. 

We re-puMish the (bHowiny , fnm on Jan. No., uid mdA m lettar 
from ihe Department, deciding that the CvlUifauir Ahnamae is ni^HH 
only to tb« tame charge a$ a tingU number ^ fft« fmptr t(MJ^, ^len 
lent lo lubscribers. 

PMT"OwH!B JDBFAaTMSRTf 

ApppintwutU QgkUf JVov. M, 1851. 

Sta— I hare rereSved your letter of the SOib inat. Tbe ** Cnltiv^ 
lor" is considered as being under the claaeification of a " newapnper." 
as that term w defined by the lAih aeeiion of Uie act of 9il Maren, 
1S45 ; and it therefore ia entitled to all tbe benefit* granted lo, and aob- 
ject to ait tbe reairidioiM iropoeed by law Ott aoeh publieatioiia. 
RcspcclfnUy youcs, S. D. JACOBS, 

1st Aasist. P. M. Gciil. 

The pnstage on tbe Cnltlvaior ia therefore as follow*: 

For QUY distance not exceeding 50 miles, 5 cenia jMr ytm. 

Over 50, ujid not exceeding 900 mile*, JO cents ftr y«ar. 

OrerauO ^ 1,0(W miles, 1» '• '' 

Over J 000 " 2,000 miles, 80 *' ^ 

Over 2,0110 « 4,000 miles, . . . . «5 « « 

Over4,000 » " " 

IVy preTent any miaapprebeitsion wa <pole the 16ih section of ^ 
law of 3d IMarch, 1845, referred lo in tlie above letter. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec le. And be it (iirther enfected, that the term ** Newspaper,'* 
hereinliefivre used, shall be, aud the same is hereby defiuefl to be niiy 
primed pubiicaiion, issued iji numbers, consisting of not more tliaii 
two sheets, aud published at short stuted intervnls. of not more thiui 
one month, conveying intelligence of pes^ing events, aiidAotia^rff 
tztnm omd $wppUm*nU of rach pubiicaiion." 

By this extract it will be seen that the Pictorial Cultivator Almana* 
ia entitled to go to our subacribeni as a supplement to Tbe Cuhivutor, 
it being a ^•bona,fint svppUmtmV^ to it, and noUiiug rise. The AU 
maiiae is not pubiished for aale, aud is sent oiily to subscribers to the 

Cultivator. ^ 

PoaT-OrFicK DsTAKTMBirr, 

Appointmtnt Q^m, Jam. 98, ISStL 

Si«— Thave received your letter of tbe S3d iiist, asking whether 
the "Cultivator AInMiiiae" ought to be ceiisidared aaa tfuppiemem 
v> the Albany Cultivator, oud rated with postage as such, vr be con- 
sidered as a trajisieiu publication, and rated accordingly. 

A ** Sumilt'inent," to come within the provwions of the law whiell 
allo><va such iasoes to be sent to subscribers at a postage equal to the 
sum paid on a single number of tbe principal publication, at subscrip- 
tion rales, ought not to exceed three ounces in weight, and sliouid 
contain such matter only, as will aupply that wliieh iawautod lemnke 
tlie principal publication complete. 

Upon examination of the "Cultivator Almanac," I have come to 
Ihe conclusion that it may be considered as a Mumrirmcni to the AJ- 
baiiT Cultivator. RMpectfbUy years, 8. D. JACOBS, 

UtAeiist-P. M. Geol. 

Jacob Allen, Esq., P. M. South Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 

i. ■! - ■■- ...... 1. I . I i n 

Alhany Prfoes Cnrrent* 

Amarr, Tuesday, March 16. 

FIX>UR.— Our market, which, at the date of our last report, wai 
buoyant, wMi an upward tendeney, hm become dull and henvy, with 
only a limited home and Eaaleni demand. QuotatiMie may be giTMi 
M •4.«ia4^i for common to good Stale and Michigan, •4.87ia&U| 
for fiincy State and Michigan, 9iA9^JtS for extra Ohio, and 95.37^* 
SJBO for eztn Oeueeee. Buckwheat sells at VIUH). 

GRAIN.— Wheat has followed (he dollneas in flour, and tbe sale* 
since our leal hnve beeir on a Ihmited acnle, we quote sales of only 
3300 bushels m Iota, nt 114e. for fltir Genesee, and 117c. for a prime 
lot delivered at tbe East Railway Depot In coin tlie soles include 
4,000 bushds, yellow round, lo arrive at tbe railway, pan deliverable 
between 1st and lAb March, and part between the 10th March and 
10th April, at 83|e. Also, 9,000 do., delivertd at the rood, nt fl8|«. 
Hie only sales of Barley are 8,000 busliels two rowed, at the ro^, 
at 7fts., 8/X)0 do. do for delivery on board a boat at the opening ot 
the river, at 75c., and 880 do. do. at the road at 70e. ; thera are fl«e 
seBcfs of Borley, taken as it arrives at the road, at 71a7Sc. Borlqr 
malt retails at 83a(M«. A aale of 4,000 baabele Rye was made, 4a- 
kiverable in N. Y. at the opening, at 78e. The street trade in grain is 
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Mthrc, we qaom Omi 37i«39e., Coni 60Be7c., Ryf 71a 
TBd^ Btflay «a79e^ SmII P«w Tfe^ lUrrowAM •tatat. 

8B£D6.~Dariii( tiM Uat wc«k k«v« had a dull bol im vprnr^ 
Wt in Clorer, owing to tke favornbl* ndvicM ftom Eoropa and 
tlM large •biproentt from New-York and Phfladelphia; wo quota ma- 
diwn u 9]a10c. ; large 10)c. TinoOiy •teS. Flax SIJS. 

PROVI8ION8.~Wa nolka an advaaco in all dovripuona, wiik a 
good Markel, oapocially for iho reiailara. Tha eoutlnoad farovabla 
advioot from Now-York aiMl New^rlaana can uoi fail to be wiihoot 
iu indttonce on our market We quote prime pork tlilOalS, mem 
do. 817. Beef, 810 for mem. Smoked beef 910. Lard 18e. 8mokod 
kaOM lOallc, ahoiddera 8o. Batter QOaftlc. for State and firm. Cheaae 
ioaree at 7|aa The falea during the laat week include 350 pkp 
Canadian huuer, to a New. York operator, at abotu 18c. ; 34 bit. 
clear pork, early in the week, at 817; 106 ble. Michigan mem beef 
at 80, and 7d do. Weaieni prime perk at 813, and now heU for ad. 
Taoee. At New Orleane mem FVwk on 13th was firm at 817. At 
No W' York the etock had lalleu odT to 9^000 bis. of which 1,000 do. wai 

HOPS are in light retail demand at 97e. 

WOOL.-*The lalea m this markal, since our last, embrace 19,000 
lbs. Delaine at 40a41c., and 90,000 lbs. fine fleece at p.t. 

The N. Y. Dry Goods Reporter, of Saturday, says of the Domestic 
Ifarkel : The operations of the week have been tu considerable ez- 
tsnt, but prices are so carefully guarded that it is impossible to arrive 
at any other conclusion than a material decline. The sales that have 
eome to our knowledge arc 95,000 Ihs. decidedly fine on private terms ; 
18,000 lbs. mediam at 38c. ; 10,000 lbs. at 43c. ; and 4,000 Iba. country 
polled at S7|c. We think every thing tends to the depression of prices 
fyt wool. Manufaetoren appear to be well supplied, while the low 
ratre for fabrics will cause many to stop a porticiii of their nuchiuery . 

In raference to the market for foreign wools tho Reporter says: 

We notice an nicreased activity in this maidet, with sales aggrega- 
ting 19al900 boles, 1900 of which (all the stock held by one heavy 
importer) were sold to a large eastern eousamer on private terms. 
We are unable to leoru the particulars of the above heavy sale, bat 
know enough to say it indndas Mogadore, African, Smyrna, and 
tome unwashed Spanish. We also qimte sales of TOaSO bales ui>* 
washed Smyrna at Uc, and fiOaOO bales washed Cordova at 91c. 

At Boston the market has been very quiet for both fleece and pulled 
wool, and the tendency of prices is in favor of buyere ; sales mode- 
rate in the range of quoted rates. In foreign tliera Imve been sales of 
70 bales of Cape of Good Hope on private terms; and one of our 
large manufocturen has been purchasing some 1600 bales African 
and other fordgn wool in New- York on terms wo did not learn. 

At Philadelphia the demand has been limited, bat prices ara steadily 
maintained. Sales of 40,000 lbs. within the range of 34a50c. for com- 
mon and fine Washington co. 

Faim for 8ale« 

F)R sale, a farm consisting of 154 acres, situated eight miles south 
of Michigan city, and the same distance west of Ijaporte. The 
form is well timbered, and has two never failing streams of water. 
About 60 acres of ihe farm are aiKler tillage, aiid an orchard of Apple, 
Peach and Pear trrea, is flourishbig finely. Thetf is on the ploce, a 
two-story frame house and bam, with sheds and other out buii<iings. 
Tbtn are two plank roads witliin two miles of the farm, aflbrding 
easy access to a good and constmit market. Railroads ore now being 
built, which will make the location more desirable. 

Being desirous of removuig to Oregon, the above premisea will be 
•old at #6.00 per acre. 

Also for sale, fortjr acres of land lying on the Southern Plank Road, 
partiv In timber, and partly in meadow land— either with or withom 
the farni. 6KORG£ SMITH. 

Cool Spring, Laporte Co., Ind.| AprQ 1— It.* 

" FOR SALE, 

THE THOROUGH BRED STALLION HORNBLOWER. I 
desira to sell this valuable horae for the low price of 8300. 
His pedigree may be found in the American Turf Regisi<;r. 
Tl.iTfiviaN. Y., AprU 1, 1853~9l.* EDGAR C. DIBBLE. 
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iBtpoited CooaleruaUoift* 

THIS celebrated thoroughbred horse will stand, this season, as 
bcratofore, at the farm of the subscriber near Syracuse. Terms 
810, jpayHble m a<1vajice, for which a receipt will be civen, pr«>mi*in» 
10 refund the money, if the more is proved not to have goi in foal, 
and provided also aha ia leA with the subscriber, or regularly returned 
to the horse duruig the season, or uitil the groom is satisfied she is in 
foal. Fsftorage of the beet eharaeter formshed at 3». per week. No 
mares taken except « the riiOt of the owners, m all reMocie. 
^numae, April 1, ia»--3t J bTbURNET. 
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npHE PSopriclors of this wcO 
X largest and fioesi slock ef Trace, Ac., ever 
shMing er every variety of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMCNTAI. TRECi^ 



Ordera sent to them at 944 PraH street. New- York 
logues may be ohiamed gratis,) wdl receive 
aiM the Trees packed with great care for transponauoo. 

New- York, Aprd 1-lL ftlN0 ft 




Old 

20,000 ^zss^:^'iSL'^ 

3U,W0 Nnnhem Spy apple treco. 

6,000 Giant Rhubarb, xerr Isw by the 

3,000 fine dwarf pear of urge siae, together with a It 

■ortmem of hardy Orchard and Gantea Pnitis and 



Black WalmiL 
Red Ash. 



sssortmem 

Trees, Shrabs» Dahliaa, and general eoUecuea cT halba, 

Ac. Ac 

The aaioftmsnt la very eoausete, qompnsmg 
iiema requisite for elegance er utuity. Onlera cairelaUy filied, 
Ac. for any distance. 

Nursery, nomer of CXintoa and Nertaa a tmel s, Ogee 8 
treet, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogaca gratia. 

April 1— It. SAMVBL MOITUBOIf 

EYeryreen and Deridvims Poml Ticea, 

FURNISHED to Older, at short aoiiec, by Wlf. MANN, 
Maine-— among which are, 

American Arborviia*. I White and Yellow 

IXmble and single Spruce. 
Double and Silver Fir. 
White Drooping Hemlock. 
Hackmetache or Larch. 
Whhr and Norway Pine. 
High Cranberry. 
Moofcwood. 

Hie sobscrilier having been fiMr manv years e n ga g e d la i 
and Ornamental Trees, and especially iu ezeeoimg 
alMve named Forest Tree*— is prapnred to fnniifh 
all sizes, from seedlings, to as Imge aa eaa be aaMy lakoa 
transported. 

Nurserymen who Intend to replenish, and odmraabooK to 
oemeiery lot*. Iaww,avenaea, Jtc, enhaace their hut 1 1 an by baya^ 
of •' fir«t hands.*' The amount of bosineaa that I do, and the foob- 
tiee that I have, enables me to carry oat my BKNtai '* aa good aa iha 
best^ and cheapest." Prices for specified kinda, qa antiti es and sacs, 
furnished per mail, poeiafe pre-paaL WM. MANN. 

Bangor, Maine, April 1, lS5»>-St. 

PnlTerlaed Chweoal, 

PREPARED for Agricultural parpmei, pat «nm barrala. at 81 
per iMirrcl, incladiiig the package. In nulk 81&7S by lae 109 
bushels. For sale at the Stale Agricultural Warehotiae. 

LONOKTT A ORlFFfNO, 
April 1— 9t. No. 95 Cliff 8trec^ New- York. 



Whhe mid Red 
American \Vha« Km. 
Balm of Gilcad, Ac Ac 



W 



Stowell's SveifTMB Ceni. 

B have a small qnaaiitv of thia volaahle coca, 



J. J. Mapes,-^ice 8iJ0 per^jimrt 



by Frs£ 



AprU 1—91. 



,NOBTT A ORfPFnVO, 
No. 9fi Cliff str«e^ New.York. 



Faacr Fowto* 

THE subscriber has for sale ssrreral pair of Coehia Chinafl^ i 
ghacs, Dorkinr-t u«. den Pheasauia, Sdver Pheasants, and Fris- 
aied Fowls. 
Any of the above breedc. cooped and delivered in Albany orNew.> 

York cily, free of charge. 

All onlera promptiv executed. W. H. SOUTUWICK. 

New-Baltimore, (Greene Co., N. Y.; April 1— lt» 

A Prod«ctive Farai for SmIo. 

THE subscriber, unable to give his active attention to the farm he 
has cultivated for many years, ofien the aame for ade; ciihar 
the whole or a part. 

Two hundreu and eighty-flva acrea ara cultivated eidmc cn^ipsd 
with grain, in meadow, pasture, or in preparation for spriitg crops. 
Sizty.five acres are in thrifty wood. 

This farm obtained the stale premiom, and a full deecripiinB ms^ 
be seen in the State Society*s Transactions for 1947. 

Being in a system of rotation, crapped and seed ed , a |wiiihassi will 
find all necessary work prepared for the aeasoo, admittmg of pomass> 
ion whenever desirabi«. 

The dwallingi and buildhtgs ara camfortable, awflicient, and ia good 
order. 

A reasonable penleo of the pnrchaea mmiej may remain oa geed 
aecurity. 

For other informaticm and terms. up^T to Messes. Rt. A Wm. Da* 
XtAwntLD, Pront4L, New- York: to B.u. Jomson, Esq., Agriculta- 
ral Rooms, Albany, or to the aafascriber on the premises, at CMcland% 
near Gbksva. i. DBLAFIELD. 

April 1, 1859— It 
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EVERT A. COMPAKT, 

■ob » « nafcrt i r w te Ai Ualtid ttatm, 
HmT'Tork 8UU Aploiilttinl Society^ 

RAILROAD HOR8E POWER, 

ratnM 17 K. L. BXXET, Ittonur 84, UfiS. 

Mtmmfiatrji, m OtmOlm, LOtrty intd (r»in sntti,- iranAflut 

ALBANYf N. Y. 

"TWE^to™ Hone Powwi han bgen mntdcd iha hIgbM Pre- 
■■*. JS""™." "" *^" "^ "" N.w-Ynffc Sutg A(TKiilliS.I S«H«r 
mlM),uid^»m,i,lol85l; riKs«» Wgt*- Pnmniin u Mhi Miel.<: 
nBSlw«FH,MDMmiI,Hich.,in S«pumber, 1861, wben * ma- 
5r??if J^ Co«Bim« DifD«d nd wen aAv Wbcdm' Pamn 

hifl>or«fc™dihMBpniTi™iow»iB( our awn; 

u Ilia Ansrieui IMUBM in lesi. ItwaaUoai- 

dw^Suia Fain of OWo, MByluid, and Pavnjnnia, ul 

wUeh oonU be [irai by Aw lulai af 

— ' ' — ■■ — in eoipiielitiaii with all 



ritaoaOcUMa 
UMudntbaS 

fanirad tba hii 

iMr SoeiMM*. IiieTsTeaH,* 
tinllw diBiu Powtn cr any odM 



p ibove Powen were lo 



To anahlo Ilia niUlie id dkluigwh' Ihs ibove Hone Powor from ail 
otbera, wa her* iDww Hi [iniicipal, aiid mcxt Impomni jvns, Ly dii- 



C-Caova^ or internal ^,^onlh« main ihaft, and wotk- 

Uif una and dvoc lepini™. 
h.k— Uwi and coniUM •>& of pswer 
c^-— Red! uppa Uie nli tbaR, wfaKh «ii|iart Iha «lAiM 

La^a — Coup inn vpoiilM cult of Uie iluA), fiuiiir all lk« 
polliei and rcan 
Fig. 1 Skowa a aide aiHl e3p kw, (eDlarged.) at the cMpUatt. 
Fi(. 3. Side n«w oT ooiivern t uilemal jnuud Di--~ ^^ 
Pit- <■ Sida view of an of il»iwo reeU,' j '^■■^- 

Zl 





C.-7«ide Tiew Dfoiie oflb rs, lot 88 oneMh (JdeJtinlD ocKimeuu 
B( ibe chain, each il wbieh m aii iiichn loni. u teen 000- 
mclH Willi dlhem a a.a*— The eyu of ihe finln end email 
rode ciHini ihe lower uid eilendiiic ihroogk Ihe liuki, und 
Ihr enosfli DUItMleiD ncaire Ihe BraiririKkiir 

A^ — Side view of aeeeiiiDof caieoCtha piiiiniiior imill nig wheeli^ 
Iwo or *»nleh arepjaeed upoii lire main ilian, and receive Ik* 

ia abaiM ftnr end a hfif Inchoa rtiamelet. andlhetmad 







ofwbieh ibere ara bai ainy, or Ihim an ■ aide, andu* 
Mch^MTon jiichH loiij; Bvoiyaliemeieliiiliiaoael whhdow. 

iweliiiR wiik 11^ oihet liiilTwhile Ihoia on 1h« Uuida mSn 
Ibalraok whMU. ihoa aroidtng iha aeeawiiTofUia email aW^ 
BiMiipeiMarSiiingBp, TheaveaorihelinkaandlnickwbeaU 
l^f^JS^u"'^,'*'''*-""'™? ■ P"'*'^ ai.* hard amoolfc 
.•^TT*" "■ill >!« wear or Enak-whil* ikadowekm 
nncienily larga andHnmf M wilbHaul iDaral^ii ibe esfl 

The lover pdn oT each link b widtu^ ngoal to ihe fica af 
1 pniion, and Uie cagimMfe loeilmdihe whole widihoTUia 



_^H.L. tMBira Hun) dlig-Hi BaHnmi aim Ftwr. 

noTflMjowviaqiporlliigtbiiUAa. 
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ledgctf 1>7 an neehanics ii < n i «la e en to be i1m uraii fH and 
nKMt perfect form of leeth,iuaJ wtirkt wiih le« fricuon aud 
wtmtf as the drhriiif •nrfadi preaent to each oihar a roiling, 
iiMlead of didiug ftictkNi ,* ife kind of teeth, on account of iheur 
rounded form, work muchleeper into eaeh other, and bare 
little or no hieiMialioQ lo iiAw of gear. 

The last cut shows the casinicikm of tha tmck wheels, 

which are H inches larger iitiiameter, and revolve on larger 

circles at ili%ends of tM povei^-giviiw them an advanii^ 

over the smaller whrds. jktection of a Ihik is shown with 

the end of the Aooring attaclid ; these planks are all one inch 

wider, aud conse^neiilly wea.up by nse mnch cloMr, before 

bending or breaking under iki weight of the aiumab. As a 

Rack and Pinion Power, the kler has everj advantage over 

the common kinds in nsa ; it lanufaclared at a lees cost ; is 

equally strong aud durable, aii ■ more easfly handled, as its 

wei|h( is some two handred polids leas. 

Bkher oi' the above kinds c{ power«are offered to the pnUie, each 

iipon its own merits, vritb a full wamaty aa to workmanship, maie- 

nala, and operation, (and with a guifaniee of right of nsmg in all 

pans of tlie United Slaies,) sul^ect lo \t returned within three moothp 

— «nd purchase money re^maled. For frices, kc^ see lUualratedCa- 

lakHrne. furnished gratis on aM»licatif>iuor by mail. 

Tae first on the list is the highest wcast, and is found preferable 
in all cases, aud under all circomstancck The power of the revolv- 
inf platform being applied to the man shall, by means of reels 
with larger diameters than the piniMis mtd in the Rack and Pinion 
pOMrers. the siress upon the several |tf1s is in no waj as ^reai 



liabiity of wear or breakage, Atnn tise or accideni, is re< 
moved. The whole of the gearuig coiiistii of less than one>seventh 
the number of cogs in the Itack and Phion Power; and these are 
wholly removed from under the horses tctha outside of the power-, 
free from din, dust, Ac, and always emdy kept in order or cleaned, 
which is an advantage over all Rack aiKlPiiiion Powers. This pow- 
er has also the advantage of the chaiigiiif of force and velocity to ac- 
commodate it to any variety of work, wthoul any additional cost or 
danger to the gearing or otlicr parts. Wlien the main sliafl runs but 
fifty-six revolutions per mhinle, the diaindera of the gears are such 
as to increase or decrease the velocity tctwo fatnidred and twenty- 
four, or as slow as fourteen revolutions p^ minute, when the animal, 
(either horses or oxen,) Mralk but two nMfes per hour— being about 
two>thirds the travel which is uece««ary «iin the Rack aud Pinion 
powers, to produce the same effect. Tkis laat fcct is o%w of iu 
principal feaiaree, and of the greaiest impoKance to the farmer. T%« 
gearing, as well as pullies and couplings, si- agree, aud can iii«tantly 
be transposed — each to each, and side to sidt. In this power the cen- 
ters of motion of the gears are always iu tks same position to each 
other— requiring no guard or binding track >ver the chain above the 
pinions, lo keep the gears together, as is absdutely necessary with all 
rack powers, aud which serve to check the fwce of the power ; and 
aa the driving facea of the teeth on the rack aid pitiiont become worn 
off, the loss of force increases, until they eveniaaily slop, break, or slip 
bv each other. The length of the sectimis er links of the cliaii, as 
also the width of the plunks of the lltiortiig, ire same as m the im- 
proved Raok Ptower last dcacribed. With iheabove advantages, to. 
getherwith the epie>-Qloydal form of teeth, ad«pied this season in its 
coiislruetion, the superiority of this power is reiMlily seen. 

This power is admirably adapted for driving Tlireshin* Ma- 
chines. Circular Saws, Cotton Onis, as also Mtchine SIkws, Eleva- 
tors, Ferry-l>oats, Discharging and Loading vessels, Pile-drivhig, 
CrosB-ciU sawing, Pumping, Orindiiig grain. Churning Butter, Cut- 
ting Hay and Htsiks, Shelling Corii.arhiding A||)les, ice. The aiigle 
of elevaiiott necessary to operate this power, is iiewr gi eater, but often 
less than either of the others here described, anl «iiich is inside of 
one and a half incbea to the foot, with horses wticbing 1000 pounds 
each, and withmit any harness. It has also an sdmirable arranae- 
laent for ac^usiing aiid tightening the chain, not po*$t*»td kp tiuur 
^ tk* oiA«r«— logether with au improved brake for stopping the 
whole iiistantly--all within the power, and btdependent of the band 
and pulleys, and does not require to be changed, when gears and pol- 
kya may be. The pullcv used for throshuur, with this power, is bat 
throe feet diameter, lo eOeet the same as a four foei wheel does with 
the Rack aud Pinion Power 

In all cases theshaflingof all nachinerr manafaetnred by as is 
made to run iu Uabbetied Boxe^ they being the moat durable and 
perfrct box in u s e and not generally used ny other manufacturers. 

I>evoa Bulls A>r Sale. 

rpHE snhaeriber o§a% for sale, two yoimg Devon bulla, called 
JL ''Washington** and *'Ajax.»> 

Washington was dropped the S8th March, 1851. Sire, bull Molton 
-^rand sire, celebrated bull Major, bred by R. C. Oapper, and now 
c»wned by l^ewis O. Morris, E^ Mak>r took the first premium at 
the tfiale Pair al Albany, in 1890— and is admitted t) be the beat 
Devon ball ever lirought niio the United States. 

Dam of Washingtrm, cow Beauty — grand dam, cow Sophia— both 
bred by Ambrose Sterens, Esq., and both received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective elaasea at the State Society's Shows, fai 
1849 nml 1650. 

Bull Ajnx, was dropped the Tih of Augnvt, 1851. Sire, ball Molton 
— <lani, cow Rnby. 

Rnhv was bred by Mr. Cowlea of Parmington, Ct., and was sired 
jy bull Rover, bred by I^wls P. Allien, Esq, Block Hock. 

Price for Wasiiington $75, for Ajax 950, or will be exchanged for 
Heifen of equal age and pedigree. Address the subscriber at Green- 
wich, Wnshnigum CO., N. Y. LE ROY MOWRY. 

April 1 — 3t. 

Proaty and Mean' Ploim. 

AI^ROB aaaortmam can be ibirad at the Stato AgrieSltml 
WarahotM, No. 8S Cliff street, Now-York. 
liweb l-«. LONOETT h QRIPFINa 
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^TIHS oabaeribcfa havinf emeiad H 
± the atove Mowing HadMac, are 
for the soaaa from all parts of the Uaiiad 

sell the Maehioe tuider thefoilowiiy 

W ARRANTY.~On lands froe bom ol 
machide to cut and t^ntA fnm ion to fifteen 
kind of grass,) with one ^an of hovoea and di3vcr» 
as is done with a aeytha by the heal 

The Priee of the Machine is Sin, 

Dnfialo^ Apra l—lL* 

TESTUfONUXS. 

BofiUo, 
Dbae 8iE>-Bmteff ted «M plaaawa of 
mance of yoor Mewnig Moehine, yeatarday, in CuL 
below Blaek Rock-Hthe snrlhea of which 
aseara yon that we consider it one of the 
implements ever brought into dm. TIm 
couki have been done with a seytbe, and with a faeibiy 
tion traly astnnishin|. Wa hanw no homUBwa In 
fanner oonld desire tor catting hil grass. 

U£WiS P. ALLE,N,Pl«akienlN.A. 

O. ALLEN, Mayor of the City of ~ 

T. C. PETERS, ESQ. _ 

HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON. 



Jff.T. 




We have need Ketrham*s Mowing Machine dm nig 
and fiinl it a moat valoaUe improve meat in eottim 
dowa free from atnmiw and loiorobly samoih, h wil cvi. wn 
team and ccnnpeient driver, from six lo eight aerea m baif • 
ter aud more even than it can ba done w» a aeytha, nsa 
the grass is leA evenly spread on the gnnud wbara it 
eoiifidauily seeomnend it to the patronage of the teaanm 

THOMAS C. lOVB. 

SAMUEL 

MORGAN 

A HITCHCOCK. 





East Genoa, Cayngn eo , N. T^ 

DsAK Sim :~Tha Mowing Machine I pnr cha s ed of yn« 
has more than answered my expectatioua. I find it unll w 

S-uuud quite mteven, and there is lets r«k from uforinff it fr 
an most persous would suppose whohave no experience m jis ass. 
I find it will cut all kinds of graas, aiid do it well, when property 
managed. Persous who have large qoantiiies of graaa lo cm. v ta 
tplrrably smooth ground, wiU find it much to their iiitereat to om ms 
of these machines. HORACE LEAVENWORTH. 

Measrs. Howabd h Co.— Stsa >—l have cut tba 
acrea vtith one of yoor grass cMtera, and I do say it n 
greatest niveniioii* of the age for labor-saving. It cms 
aud is easily kept in cutting order. It will cut 1^ acres per Imv ^ 
grasa that will yield twii tons and ar^t to the acrtb t^mce nsiog ii, I 
consider it indispensable on a farm lika this. B- MOt'.NT. 

Tifl\'s Farm, Black Rock, February, 18Si 

Xoifaa Hfisa Trattae* 

THIS horae will stand, (for a limited number of nareai) the pr*. 
aeiit season, at the Farm of the snbechber, withm fivo 
drive of Union Village, Waahhigton conniy, N. Y. 

P»d%rM of H«fn ftwfeia* 

Sired by the eld Giffoid Morgan— fr. sire, the Woodbory or 



011 VU VJ WW uiH «««Hv*<a ««■««• Haas ^a.^iw. Haw w wwva 

Morgait--ft. gr. aire, the original Jusiui Morgan horse 
His dam was sired by old Morgan Bvlrnsii — his gr 
gan Fortune— his ft. gr. dam by the origuiol Jnaiin Mornn. 

~ ongittsdJm 



The dam of Morgan Fortuna was aired by the 
gan. 

CxmrnncATS.— We hereby certify the above to be a eoffreei pefr 
free of Momn Horae Tmsiee, bred br vs. and thia day seU lo Mr. 
Mowry of Washiufton county, N. Y. Sifned, Watpole, N. h!, 
March 6th, ISSt. FasDmiCE Vc 

BsKJAMn Gai 

It will therefore be seen that MorfanTrasteeis of exactly thai 
degree of Morgan Idood, as was the old Gen. 
old Gifford being dond, Trustee m the highest 
now living. 

He is a dark mahoganv bay color, with black mom and tail ; ef fia 
form and action, aud will be wu years oU the lOlh day of May, ISSt. 
Terms aiO to ensure a foal. 

Mares disposed of before the nsnal time of foolfaif , w31 beeonadar- 
ed in foal, mid charged accordingly. LE ROY MOWRY, 

April 1—31. Greenwich P. O., Washington eow, N. Y. 




Hone Gett. GUTovd Matfaa, 

7ILL stand, for a limited number of mares, Aa p re ae nt 
" at the Farm of the siriiscriher, withm five ^ 



W . , 

Uuion VttLage, Waahington co., N. Y., and at the 
Mor|ran Horse Trualee. 

Gifford Morgan, was bred by Wm. AraoM of Walpolo, N. R. He 
is three years old the Mih day of May, 18Sgft>-is a horse of s|riendid 
form and action, and a perfect pattern of his eelefaraied sire. His 
color is a beantiAil dapple ch^tnut He waa aired by the old Gw. 
Giffnd Moifan. His dam is oaa of the host inafea in thtt seeiisa 
of conniry, nnd whose oolta mnroriaUy himf exoi bitaNtpticaiL 

Terma $10, lo enaune a foU. Mhrca di^oecd of before the noal 
lime of foaluig, will be considered in foal aud charged aceordinly 

LS ROY MOWRVr^ 

Aprfit-^ak GfeiiiwlehP.O.,Waiduafloaeo,||.Y 
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A. B. ALLEN ft. CO^ 

189 and 191 Water Street, Neto-Yark, 

PLOWS of m mat ▼•rie^ of patlenis and different sizes, ealeuia« 
ted for iwara and stubMeland, wet meadows, and recently drain- 
ed swamps where roots abound. Among these plows, also are the 
deeD-breakinr-np, ilat-Airrow, lap-furow, self-sharpeninfr, side-hill, 
doobie-moolo-boaxd, ooni| cotton, cane, rice, and subsoil with single 
or double wiiigs. 

HARRO WSf tnangalar, square, Geddet, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS, with iron sections one foot long, and of different 
diameiep. Tneee can be arranged on an iron sfaart for any required 
'Width. I 

CULTTYATORS of upwards of twenty different kinds, steel tooth 
■ad east iron. 

8BSD SOWERS of six diflhrent kinds and prices. 

H0R8M FOWMRSi endieas ehain and eirouar) of wood and cast 
Ir on. ^^ 

THRESHERS^ with or without Separatoia. 

ORAIN MILLS of oast iron,^uid burr atone, to work ei<h«r by 
hand, horse or water power. 

CORN 8HBLLSRS, single anddonble, large and smaU cylindrical 
to work by hand or otherwise. 

STRAW COlTEJg S, spi ral, straight, or circular knives. 

VBOBTABLB CUTTERS for tnmeps and other roots. 

Together with a grant variety of all other Agricultural and Hfvti- 
cttltaral Imptemenu kept in the United Siatoksnch as Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Rakes, Mannre and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaihs. Ac. dec. 

CASTXlfQS of all kinds for Flow*, Cotton Oins, and Sugar Rollers. 

WAGONS and CARTS^ for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other purposes. 

Our implemeBU oocnuy three large stores, and we bdtore they 
make up the largest ana most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one faim* 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN 4b CO.. 

Jan. ] , 185»-tf. 180 and 191 - Water at, New-York. 

ITiiitod fltatM A^vieidtsnl Warthoon and Seed ttoro. 

THE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which tliev have eonslnntiy on hand, and 
c»d(er tor sale at the lowest |>rices, and on the best terms. Persons in 
vrant of anv articles in their line, would do well to call upon ihem 
before pnreiiasing elsewhere. A desoriptive Catalogue will be sent 
l^tia upon application, post-paid. 

N. B. Onaiuk Bone Dam, and other fbrtiliiei*. 

JOHN MAYHER ft CO. 
Pec. 1-^. No. 107 Water-Si., New- York. 

CTnioii AfrioQltoral Warehonse aad Seedstore* 

RALPH ^ Oe., No. 83 Faftvn SHrstf , Ntw- YorJt, nwr FvliM Marktt^ 

DEALERS in all the mOil approved Agricullural and Horticultn- 
ral Implements. Imported and American Field and Garden 
Seeds, Omamemal Shade and Fruit Trees, Guano. Bone Dust, Pou- 
drette, Jbc, Wrought Iron Plows, Trucks. Barrows, ftc, Jkc, ai- 
'wnys on hand. Also the Excelsior, or Colifonua Plow. 
New- York, March 1, ISSS-Ot. 

THE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK, 

A tompUU Hiumal of Mtanmrto. Friet SL 

CM. SAXTON, agricultural book publisher, has just published^ 
• the American Muck Book— ireatmg oi the Nature, Properties. 
Sources, History and Operations of all the priiicipal Fertilizers ana 
Manures in common use^with specific directions for their preparation, 
preservation and ap|illeation to the soil and to crops, as eombinrd 
with the leading prmciplca of practical and scientific Agricnlinre, 
drawn from authentic sources, actual exiierieuce, ajid personal ob- 
aervaiiou. Illustrated with engravings. By 

D.J.BROWNE. 
Author of Sylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Trees, American 
Poultry Yard, *c. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agricultural Bookstore, 159 Fulton street, New- York. 
The follofwiiig is from Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, the best Agri- 
cultural Chemist in the U. S. :— 

[COPT.I 

BosToir^ November 6ih, 1951. 

Dear Sir ; 1 have the pTeaaure of acknowledging the receipt of a 
oopyof the "American Muck Book," recently published by you, 
and edited by Mr. D. Jay Browne. 

Prom an atientiva examination of thia book, I have eome to the 
conclusion that it is one of the beat works extant, on ilie princir^es 
of scientific uriculfure, aix! the bM compendium of our most recent 
knowledge of^die nature of manures and their adapifition to particu- 
lar aoils and crops. It cannot be expected that a single volume could 



nbly eontain the whole snm of cliemical knowledge apflicable to 
the science of chemistry; but on looking over the closely printed and 
oomsact tables of aaalysea. and the abundant formiUaa, which this 
pfdrtication eoninins, I could not fail to be surprised at the uidostrv 
nianifeaied in preparing iL I was idso grulified to find it so well 
adapted to the American rvstem of husbandry, and so practical in its 
ebamcier. Its eopions ana aoourate index addsnot a little to its value. 

I shall ceitatnTy recommend it to my sgricuhuml friends as a voiy 
tMafid book, and one naceaMry'^o every seiemific farmer. I an^ 
very respectfully, your ob*t. servant, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, Sute Aasayisi, Ac. Itc. 

Ta O. M. Saxnw, Biq., Naw-York. Ian. 1, ]fi6fiL-« 



T« Fnilt Giawen* 

PERSONS wishing to procire extra sized Frait Trees, or Trees 
in a bearing slate, are respsctfuily invited to visit the NuiaeriBa 
and make a selection. 

60,000 Fniit ad Onuunental TreML 

Hie subscriber offers for sale his Entire Stock of Fruit and Om»> 
mental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, hc^ in his various Nurseries 
in Rooimfy and Donhoster. The colleciion embraces most of the 
varieties ol the Peor. Appk^ Chorrp^ Ptum^ Poarh, and other Fn^ta 
that are worfAy of cultivation. Also ^tM«e«, Geoaeftemss, Oummto^ 
Rupborrita, Streaoboniot, ^9. 

Extra sized Pear ZVeM, m a bearing state, can be supplied at re- 
duced pricea 

90,000 BuektkonUf Rose IVees, Honevsuckles, Hawthorns, See, 

Scions, in large and small qnaniities, from fruit bearing Trees. 

The wsde lor sale at the lowest market price. 

SAMUEL WALKER, 

March 1— St Eustia Street, Roxbury.' 

*m * 3y500 Imporlad Fmil Tt-eee for sale. 
07* Walker's Seedling Staminate Strawberry— price 91 per dosen. 

Field and Garden Seeds^ 

GROWN cxpreatAy for our sales, suitable for any climate in 0m 
United States. A large assortment may be fbuod at 

LONGETT & GRIPF1N6*S. 
March 1— SU No. aS Cliff street, New- York. 

Seed Com* 

PURE Dutton Seed Cam for sale, at fl per bushel. 
B. B. KIRTLAND, Oreenbosh, 
:fareh 1, ISCT— at. opposite Albany. 

sxr&soUi PLOWS. 

THE subaoribers offer for sale an improved Subsoil Plow made un- 
der the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and f^ee from the ob- 
jeetiona urged against those formerly in use. 

Hie wearing nans nt so arranged that they may be easily and 
cheaply renevml, while the amomit of fi>rce requisite to move them 
is less than half tnat reouired by those mevioualy made. Price $8.50 
and $0. For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFTNO, 
March l—at. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 

Wood's Renoratiaff SaltSy or Bone Maaare. 

WE are now receiving large quantities of this valuable Manure, 
put np in bnrsels, which wc will sell at one cent per pound. 
This article is made fVom the foUowina ingredients, vix. 

Charcoal, Bone dusi, Plaster, Potash, Calcined Charcoal, Glauber 
Salts, Salipetre, Oil of VitroL Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor, and 
Bullock's Bood. LONGETT & ORIFFING. 



March 1— 9t 



State Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Na 85 Cliff street, New-York. 



GUANO. 



W 



E have now received our supply of Peruvian Guano, put np in 
baas« averaging 100 Ifaa each. 
Boiu Dust put up in barrels, sawings, turnings, and crushed, 
9S.5KS per barrM. 

Bons Coal, Pondrette, Plaster of Paris, Sugar-house Scum, Potash, 
&c Ac. For sale by LONGETT k, ORIFFINO, 

No S5 Cliff street. New- York. 



March 1— St. 



Albaay Tile Works. 

Comer Patroon and Enox Strsets, Albany. 

THE subscriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed pnttenis. Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
Quality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from SIS to 
il8 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from 13 to SO feet each side of the drain, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings* at $4 and $8 per 
100 pieces, being cheaper and more durable than brick drains. 

The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

March l-4il A. S. BABCOCK, Albany. 

1,000 Agents Wanted. 
BBADX^EnrS XJFZI OF BDSSUTOL 

J VST PUBLISHED, the Life of Louu Kossvtb, Governor of 
Hungary, Mnth notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of 
the Huitfanan Revolution. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining iUwsoth's Address to the People of the United States ; and tho 
most important of the addresses, letters, and speeches of the Great 
Magyar Chief. Bv P. C. Headley, author of " Life o€ Empress Jo- 
sephine,'- " Life of^ Lafayette," etc., with an introduction by Horace 
Greely. In one elegnnt ISmo volume of 461 pp., with an accurate 
steel portrait. Price S1.35. 

N. B. Agents M'amed in every county in the United States, (not 
already occupied.) to sell the above popular work. It is believed that 
almost every reading family will be glad of ilie opportunity of pos- 
ftessing the Life and Speeches of the noble Hunrarisn. Such is the 
present indication from the unpomlleled sale of the work. 

Addresa DERBY 9t MILLER, Aubnm, N. Y. 

A sinde copy eent by mail ./rst ^pesiags, on receipt of the price, 
poM-patd. March 1— ». 
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Imeooneyin Fanning, IV 

Ketohttoi*!! Mowkig Macbiii«— TbeBcouoay of KT erg i— iw— I |3|^ 

Excellent Ailvioe, ^ 

Traiiaactious N. Y. fttme Ag . Sooeiy— Cheap PnuBing—Ru- j^ 

nd Axiom*, I 

Autwers to Inquiriea—Nalicas of Booki, itc, Iw 

Horiieultural lienu, 193 

WoMem Apple»-Co«l of iIm Com Qrop in tho Wen, by Gka- ) .^ 

MITK Statb— Vermin on Cattle, 

Remarks on some of the Farming in tte H na ia lon ic Valley, 

by Prof. NonTDK, 

Dry Road*— Carrot* for Hor*e«>-How to Skin a Calf, by £. 

Vail, I ^^ 

Hie Science of Agricnitare, by Dr. O. R^ Smith, i«' 

InAaence of the Cnliivaior, by J. 8. PkniBoiia— Muuneth I ^^ 

oleer»j .•*•• .....•.•.•..«..•• .J 

Notes of a Tour in Prance, by F. M. R., IV 

Mulching Potaiooe— A new mode of BnikUag Penoe, by A. ) 140 

BALBt, j 

Ilia loe trade, by Son. F. UoLmooK, Ml 

Amoniit of Cheeee per Cow, by 9. F^A few Facu from the ) ^^ 

Hortiouhuritt, J 

Advantage* of Mida* over Hone*, by D. D. T. Moms, 144 

Managemeut of Boca, bj H. W. Bitulst, Iw 

Flan of a Curcutio Catcner, by C B. O^ 146 

Clwrry Tree* deslr<»yed by Iiucct^, by W. R. Mahlst, 147 

Vine* for the Deeoratioo of Cotiagee, 148 

Fkodnct of Native Cow*, by Kgbkbt Cowlx*, 1^ 

Reriew of Dairyman'* Manual, by Platajto*, ISO 

Note* for the Moiitb^To Correapnodeirt^ itc, US 

Price* Current for tba Mouth, tSi 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pwun Bidl, 144 ) Loug-wooled Shaap) 14f 

Ketchuro'* Mowing Mactiiue, 130 

lfe«dhaa*6 White Blackbenry. 

fTMnS new varieiY of the Blackberry b intended ezpree*!^ for the 
X Garden, being hardy, Tigoroas, and extremely prodnctiTe. 

A single pinnt of four yeais growth the past *ea*on, prodneed 11 
qnarta of gniod (Vuit, without ex^ care or cultivation. • 

The planu can be vent to an/ part of the country, packed in boxe*, 
at $10 per doK«u, or ciiigle planu f 1. 

Circular* giving full informaiioN, will be seat with the HiMM. 

Dauveia, Mas*, April 1, ie88-lt.* J. SHED NEEDHAM. 

NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS, 

Mbrtden, Wmytu ceiml|r, N. T. 

ALL Fruit 2Wr« sold a< M* Jfur$tTf an prepagnttd fnm tr$** 
proved t» btaring, end a ecleciion of the beat *ons miado out of 
nearly on* thmisavd proved varieties. 

A large colleciion of APPLE TREES includes Oravenstcin, Early 
Joe, Nonhern Spy, Bakhviii, Rhode Island Greening, Strawberry, 
Porter, Fall Pippiii, 8waar« and many others. 

PEAKS— Aen^s—lAniiae Boiuie of Jersey, Winkfidd. Angou- 
leme, Tyson, kc. Slondarc/i— Virgnlicn, Dix, Barflett, Seckel, and 
Mher*. 

PEACHES'— Tillolson, Early York, Crawford, Nivette, and many 
other sorts. 

CHERRIES— Early Purple Guigne, Tartarian, Holland Bigarraao, 
Elton, Knight** Early Black, Drwner, Non6leoA, Iko. 

GRAPES— IsalMlla, Cuiiiwba. York Madeira. Clinton, Bland, 
Hack Cluster, Malvoi»ic, Roynl Mnwndine, Black Hamburgh, Ac. 

RASPBRRRlKit— FmnccMiia. Fasiolfl; Cretan, Red Antwerp, Ac. 

STRAWBERRIES-Bunr^a^aw Pine, Horay's, BoMoo Pino, 
Large Scarlet, Hudson, Ac. 

GOOSEHERR1ES— Houghton's, and many English sorts. 

ORNAMENTAL TREEI»-»Horsechcsinuts, European Larch, 
Mountain Ash, Honey Locuil, Weeping Asli, Aibmihns, Magnolia, 

EVERGREENS—Balsam, Whita Sprtica, Deodar, Norway Fir, 
Silver Fir, Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS— Dtnisia, Frinm tree, (white and 
purple,) Jspnn Quince, Dwarf Almond, Dwarf Rorsecheeuiut, Sibe- 
rtan Lilac, Crimson Currant, Tree PoBonia, Large flowering Phiia- 
delphus, Mexereon, 8weet-Seented Shrubs, Ac. SnajBAS — race* 
mosa, doolile flowered pninifolia, aiid a dozen other fine sons. HovrxT- 
svCKLBSr— Tartarian, Scarlet Trnmpet, Yellow Trumpet, Woodbine, 
Chinese, Swect-Scented, Ae. Bukokia— great flowering, commot 
crimson, Ac. 

CLIMBING ROSES— Queen of Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Crim- 
son Bonrsalt, Queen of the Belgians, Pallida, Caradori Allan, Mowit 
Joy. Ac. 

maxiD PxRpiTVM. Roaxa— I^a Rcine, Ma*ame LaAay, Baron 
Prevo«i, RivArSf and many oihcr briJUanl sorts. 

SvMMEx Rose*— Red Moss, Prinoas* Adelaide, and *averal other 
moss ro*c«; Triomphe d* Abbeville, Fnlgene, Gaorge IV, La Tow- 
ferelle. and many othen. 

HKRBArKOfT.S PERENNIAL PLANTS— a flue and x^ryae- 



leci collccniun, inciudiiii; many of the ranat *piendid PatoNias, a* 
Pottsii, Reeveeii, Humei. Whitiaii, Fragmn*. Ac. ; Phloxbs, includ- 
ing Van llnuttii, Picta, Specioea, Brack'*, Fleur de Marie, deci 



ta, Ac; Spibjba*, comprising lohata, arwicu*, jap«Mnca, Ac; Ibis, 
many fine sort*; Lythrnm*. Dictamiun*, Delphuiiuni*, Acouitaa, 
Barimns, Campainjlaa, Funkia*, Yaccas, Ac. Ac. 

Catalogues grntts—orden with remiliances promptly filled— paekfaw 
done in the roost secure manner for any distance by canal or railway. 

Aprfl 1— iL ' ' 



'pHB Mkaerikcr cSers for esla, Hus 
X Slock of trees easbracing the asoa 
of wh«h will be sold on the loweal 

A large qnam ity of two year old 
trees, (preferable where HaighA ii 
sent to all applicants. 

Fishkill l^aiing, Ayrfl 1— lU 



iarjS» 





Seveca Imke Hiekteadl llaraerteB, 

Catkarimt^ Qk»mtmg so., if. T^ 

A COMPLETE 
retail. Great 
dealers, ^rtagas i> 
Diuikirk,«r ainr in^ei 
Rallraad, free (roaa ohsuri 
Price and Daacrqptive 
April 1— It. 



eTNaiaery vtinla, 
10 EaMeru, 
la SWddtvaead at 

Bi te Naw.Torfc 




VrmktmmA^kmdmTneBm 



F>R sale at Miraaf Jdm Mvawy, XVaTi i^- 
Fruit Trees, eoaaprisiag Applee, Paaia, 
Cherries, of the noel appro^ kniria. 

Currants. Goosebemea, 
rias, of the ehoiceat variwie*. 

AIh> a good vuriety of 
lish Sycamore, IJnden, Bosae CbeainaC, M 
Ac. Evergreen, Privet and Baehlbon, for 

Rhttliarb and Asparagus Plants, Ac. Cat; 
asatioii can be had of the N ait erywan. JOS 

Troy, April 1, l»»-n. 




W 




Botanic GftrieK 

R. PRINCE A CO., wiahing to retire 
fiO acres of their groond* for baiUing lott, wiD sr^ 
whole or any pan of thetr stock, at liberal rales; 
wish 10 coiunioe the Nureery busineas on their 
advance •8,UU0 10 SlO.OOO for the porcliasa af the laMi 
they allowing us rental therefor; and a very suitable plot caaiis 
ol)iaincd at this time. It woald be useless for axij pereosi to ander- 
lake, unless they hava 95,000 to SIO,000 in cash. Apad I— tL 

Frnit Tree^^-SpeciRl If oCkse* 

THE pmprietcr hae etill remainiiw in his Narscnai, a lavgc aeat- 
ber of thriAy Ftuit Tnt^ whiea mast be r i i a ond the pre««^ 
year, in order to coiapleta foa iasproTaaaeats ' 



The Gsnsral Co Birts s a eomabia many thooaands, aai 
seIe<?iioiis can be made of almost every approved variefy 

Spttwi CtAfjjtmim has been bestowed en the i^sar, and trees sf 
sxtra si**, with fntU *wA, can be supplied, of many of the papa- 
lar sorts, and at moderate price*. 

Also, moat of the new varietiea of hare, Charriea, nwna. Rasp- 
berries, Cnrrants, Strawberries, and other fnait^ and at raiea fesstism 
is nneraily charged for uovdties. 

Sttsas ftir expttrtation and the home trade, earn be had from fria 
bearing Trees, thereby ensuring correctness of nomendatare. 

Selsrfiona. when desired, founded on the eancrience of laaiii nan, 
win be made by the proprtcter, and which wul seldoB (ad to pleass 
the correspondent. 

ilAfrsss— " The Superintendent of the Noraeriea^ al Bawihen 
Grove, Dctf«hesier, Mass.,** 10 the care of the sahscnber, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, No. S Peasi-aL, 

N. B.— Grove Hall Coaches leave No. 11 Pranklia-ai. Asir 
each day. Apri 1, ISW— li. 



are for 



Fowls 

ER Y handsoow speeiaiens of the Alhan 
by the Mfaseriter. Also, eggs of the a 
varietiee .— 
Shanghae, Parly flloek. 
Santa Aniw, game. 
Golden Pdand. 
Java Baittams. 

The above may ba railed tipoa as genoiaa. 
Albany, April 1, iSfift— IL 



B.K.nJkTT. 



rJSRUVIAlf GUAJfO 

KD other Fettiliaers. Several htuidred tens ef fiial 
Peruvian Guaao, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, DONE DV8T, PIASTER OF PARIS and POITDRETIC 

A. & ALLEN A CO., ISA and tOL 

Watar-aL, New-Yerk. 
Jan. 1— tf. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

/« ptMUIad aa cJk«Jfr«f ^mtk msaA, a( dSaaf , If. T., ip 
WTHBR TVCKRR, PROVRfSVOE. 



•1 ptr Aaa.— 7 OopiM te tS— U ftr tlO. 

Z:^ AQ aobaeriptiena to eoMncnea with the valana, (Iha hm. 
No.,) and to be rAin ih AavAKCS. 

ADTXBTiacMainra^->'nke ahar^ for Adrardsaaients is f 1 for tS 
liaee, for eaoii inaaitwa. H^ 
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Vol. IX.— No. 5. 



nM ForoM of tlU Fmir. 
Sdcoim bftnybiulDMi requires ft thorough knowledge 
of the meftiH and materUli ander employ. FUc« the 
leTen of ft tocomoUve In the faandi of one who hftd neTSr 
before Men thb powerful niRcldne, aud Instead of befaig 
«ble to drfre it with tbe speed of Ibe wind ftnd the pre- 
dakm of mfttbemftticg, he would be Bftdly poizlcd to know 
what flrat to do with his important ctwrge. Whftt could 
« plownundoirTeqnlradtosnperiDteud a cotton lector;! 
Or a blactsmlth the machineij of a wholesaJenierehaatT 
Whftt ooald ft fthoi^eeper ftccompUih if placed iu charge 
of a thruhiug machine, a hone-reaper, oraaubaoilplowl 
We should ftU doubt the ttnlty of the man who would 
■end for a Uwyer to set ft (hictured' limb, although he 
might point out to tbe nicety of ft balr the rights, pdrl. 
lege*, and IkbiUtiea of John Doe ftnd Sicbftrd Roe, and 
their legal representatlTcs. But It needs no arguroent 
to show the absurdity of looking for kno>w1edge where it 
Is not to be fonndj it it not, however, quite so plain to 
erery one, that no boilnen can be well oondncted with, 
out thoron^ knowledge of its pftrta. The Idea that men 
•acceed by ft sort of lucky gnesiing, inttead of ft tho- 
rongh mastery of fkcts and principles, ti qnlte too pre- 

We remeniber some yean ago, as an example, that a 
newly Inrented wftter.wbeel was highly recommended to 
tbe public, as poasextng, with an equal amonrit and fkll 
of water, three timea tbe power of the best orenhot 
wbeel. Tbe wndoew of tneh a claim would bare been 
hutftotly erident, to maay wbo were deluded by it, bad 
they only known, or reOected, that the priuciplea of 
grftHly are snch, that one hnndred pounds of water de- 
■oendii^ ten fbet, conid neTer, by tbe most cunningly In- 
rented maokine, be made to elevate more than a like 
qusniity of water to ft dmtlar height, or do its equivft- 
lent in »ny other way. Tbe heathen poet, who, in hia 
historical Sctions, spoke of wine that was twenty timcg 
Stronger than common, that is, four timet stronger than 
pure alcohol, did not commit a greater blunder, than 
many do In their estimates, or rather vague conjectures 
of the power of machinery. 

Invealort of fkrm machines, tike most other men, re- 
•emblevery mnchaOockofibeep, and follow where some 
one b bold enough to lead. Hence we tee that tlicy have 
aot stmckoffsomuch into every poaslbte avenue, as they 
hftv«tT»TelIed with tbe mass in certain beaten tracks. We 
kftve a pkiw Invented for nearly every connly intbenorth- 
inslftteft,b«it not half ftdotenwenconalractedharrowi; 



liave hod tbr a long time, ft vast nunitier <rf thrasUng 
but nntil very lately, scaroelT a reapfaiB ma- 
chioe «*• known. The World's Fair, it i* true, hai 
taroed tbe tide of fksbton bi tin latter db«ctlon, and w« 
shall now soon have them by «corea. We have been tap. 
[died with as gnat a variety in cbnms, as in the dldie* 
of a Fi«nch cook; yet a good milking machine, a thteg 
of much greftter consequence, (eonntlng the tline OOD- 
samed,) las never yet beenmode. We baveotUn won- 
dered vrby Yankee ingenuity bad never yet devised ■ 
single good uaitgU, allboi^ honrt are conHuned svsry 
week, In nearly all bmilka of tUi broad coontry of 20 
mililoBs, hy the bard labor of tbe boning table { yet aait 
sage-stalTers, and sftnsage-mincer*, paring-machinea ftod 
pepper-grhiders, have all luuil a large ihare ot attenllon, 
aitboiigh perhaps used bnt once a year. 

We cannot bnt belleva, that one great reaeon of tbe 
defldeney in these, and In many other particnian, is that 
farmers themselves do not adequately comprebeqil what 
Is needed, and what may be aoeompli^ed. Tliey do not 
poaaea a mflcient knowledge of the principle* of machi- 
nery, in many instanoea, to qnolHy them for judging <^ 
tbe merits of new macbinesj to know how mocb and no 
more, ibe best applicfttlon ot foroe oan acoompltabj ftnd 
eq)eciaUy to enable them to Jndge with some degree of 
confldeooe, whether inventors have nearly reoebad per- 
fection in any particaUr point, or wiiether there yet re- 
maina a great Beld nnachieved before tbem. It is here, 
if anywhere, that a thorough knowledge of means and 
materials, of Acts and principles, is needed, to enabla 
every one to conduct his buainew nndentandlngly. Wo 
will furnish a few example*, by way of explanation, 

Tlie crow-bar Is simple and effective, and so br aa It 
goes, may be conddered as having a1>out reached pecfto. 
Hon. It poflaesses but Utile friction, and agtvenftnto 
applied to it Is wholly iqiplied, without any lo«, to thede- 
sired end. How is It with the reaping machine) One 
man, with the brat Land- machine, will cut two and ahalf 
acres of wheat In aday; a horse is reckoned to the work 
of five men, consequently a two horse reaper, dedndtog 
one-fourth for the friction of tlie paris, should do seven 
and a half times as much as a single hand, or nioeleen 
acres in a day, an amount which has been nearly reach- 
by the best reapers. They cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed to be greatly hnproved in the quantity, bnt rather in 
tbe perfbction of (heir work, ftnd In cheapness and sim- 
plicity. Apply the same kind of calculation to the 
plow, and the reader cannot hot be surprised at the great 
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field yet open for impraremeni. A cubic foot of earth 
ireigbe aboBt 126 poutkb; a team tvming a lUoe a foot 
wide and six iiMhes deep, and moving fonr f%et per ae- 
oond, lifts two cubic feet of soil or 260 Ibe. in eaefa aecond. 
about on an ayerage serett incbes high. Vow, a good 
American hone has been found in ordhiary work to lift 
100 lbs. at the rate of four feet per second, or 700 lbs. 
seren inches high per second, which is nearly three times 
IB grat as the amount effected fay two huiBBS dteoMd 
to a plow. That is, five-sixths of the te«e applied in 
plown^ is expended in oTereenuiig frictien and cohesion. 
Hen is A ehaaoe for inventors to exercise thtfr Iqgenvity 
fer « long tfaae to come, in endeavoring to lessen tUs leas 
of -600 percent. 

* A two-horse team, as we have jnst remarlLed, shonld 
do nearly ten times as much work as ashigle hand. Thki 
rnmark applies to cases where the AiU strength of the 
nan is exerted to the best advantage. Bat the gain by 
nacidnery is much greater, if well perfected, in doing 
what men perform to a decided disadvantage, or where 
their strength can be only partially applied. Such for 
example, is the case with some of the best seed planting 
machines, as compared to planting by hand ; or of some 
of the most perfect horse hoes or cultivators, as compared 
to the Blow and tedious process of hand weeding,^n 
Bother of which instances is one half of the human strength 
advantageouriy applied. It is here that inventors are to 
look for extraordinary results. The manoftcture of cot- 
ton furnishes an interesting illustration,-— where the best 
modem machinery turns out in each day at least two hun- 
dred tiroes as much goods as the tedious prooess of hands 
and fingers accomplished eighty years ago. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the details of 
this subject, which would fVirnish ample materials for a 
volume. We only wish to call the attention of farmers, 
whose business it is to judge of farm machinery, and fur- 
nidi suggestions to manufacturers, to the importance of 
thoroughly understanding the subject. It is interesting 
to look back and see what has already been done. The 
capital now constantly invested in fkrm-labor and farm- 
foroes in the United States is not less than 500 millions 
' of dollars per annum, although but one half of what it 
would have been, but ibr the improvements in (he plow, 
the thrasher, the fknning-.miil, the seed-sower, the horse- 
rake, and the reaper. What may yet be done towards 
reducing this enormous amount, must depend on the in- 
genuity of our inventors, and on the general knowledge 
and sagacity of our farmers. 



Fraud ih Guaho. — ^Every thing which brings a high 
price, invites fVaud, and impositions in the form of spu- 
rious merino sheep, artificial fertilizers, fcc, are natural 
results where men do not know the *^ beginning of wis- 
dom," or that honesty is best policy. Prof. Norton says 
" the most barefaced impositions are practiced in Eng- 
land, certain parties having sold a species of loam resem- 
bling Peruvian guano, at a high price, the bags having 
been dusted, both inside and out, with some of the real 
article to counterfeit the true 8roell"~thus selling cha- 
racter and conscience for life to get a few weeks dishonest 
gain, — a hard bargain. 



Hay uMlir qj^t^K'-^'nttiiif mad 

It nay be safely sjreired that there is not ai 
ratk>n on a farm thai cannot be, and tliat ob^ dc* to fae 
conducted npmi scientific prhiciples. Heace the utility, 
the necessity, of a scientific education of fanners. If the 
remark be true of farm <q;)erations generally, H ia B»ar« 
especially so of the subject of hay-making. In tbis we 
require a knowledge of vegetable physiology, of cbents- 
istry, of pharmaqf. Vegetable phy^ology will tea<± us 
the nature and ftinctions of the various organs and parts 
and Juices ot the plants with which we have to do ; cltr^m- 
istry will teach us the theory, and pharmacy tbe art, of 
curing and savin(^the article in the best manner. There 
Is no doubt that a very lai^s portion af tlie jiulrilive usai- 
ter of hay, and all kinds of fodder, Is lost hj a want of 
knowledge of this kind. The writer of thb has new 
seen a hay-field at haying time, that he was not fordiij 
impressed with this truth. To illustrate this subject- 
suppose a pharmaceutist, the Shakers, for example, woe 
to gather their medical herbs, and cuse tlieoBj and boase 
theni in the same way that hay and fodder are usually 
gathered, cured, and ^ved — ^what, let us ask, wotild they 
be worth? Gathered at very improper seaaoos, cared is 
such a manner as to ferment and evaposate all tbeir ia- 
trinsic virtues, and at last housed in a place, aad io a 
condition, to make aaniranoe of its destructioB *'* donbiy 
sure,'' it may well be conceived they would not be worth 
much. There are certain rules to be observed in this, ai 
in all things, to attain the highest degree of perfectka. 
Every kind of hay and fodder will be good or |;ood for 
nothing, according to tbe degree of attention to thes 
rules. The grass should be allowed to attain tbe high- 
est degree of perfection before it is cut, and that d^ree 
is found to be at the time otjlowtring or blooming, just 
before the seed begins to form. It being a kerkaceout 
plant, tbe whole natural object of it is to make seed, 
and all its Juices arej at the time of fiowering, In thdr 
richest state. This is, the time to cut it. If cut befim 
this time, the juices ^e imperfect, and the fibrous mat> 
ter immature; and if delayed beyond ^s time, more 
or less of the richness of these Juices b expended in mak- 
ing the seed. If the seed is allowed to become ripe, the 
hay is comparatively worthless. We never saw a load 
of hay in the market for sale, that did not exhibit une- 
quivocal signs of having had a very large portion «f its 
rich qualities exhausted, either before it was cut, or in 
curing. When it is understood, that if allowed to ripea 
seed perfectly, the gracs loses all its rich juices, and be- 
comes mere drystrw— woody fibre, a littlesOicate of pot- 
ash, and a very trifling quantity of vegetable extractive 
matter, the importance of cutting it at the right time wHI 
be apparent. 

And here it is proper to mention another error of al- 
most, if not quite equal Importance. It is that of mix- 
ing different kinds of grass together. There are jcarcely 
any two grasses that flower at the same time, exactly, 
and if two be mixed that flower at ^ifierent times, one 
or the other will be greatly deteriorated by being cut too 
soon or too late. All grasses sshould, therefore, be kept 
in distinct meadows. 

The curing process is, however, of much the most im- 
portance. "So matter at what ti^es the grass be cut, if 
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it be not pr^peiif eoTod, the )uiy tdU be worth leas, in 
pToporUon to this impeifeotion. Two towof haj afaall 
b« taken fitnn the Mine field, the one oved properly, the 
Qlher careletdj— «nd the one ahaU he worth twenty dol- 
lars, while the other will be dear at any price, exoeptfor 
mere straw. Let ns descend to particulars, for the sub- 
ject is sufficiently important to authorise it. Hearly the 
^^hole nutritious properties of the hay are in a fluid, or 
semi-fluid state, Ughly susceptible of fermentation; and 
if fermentation takes place, they will be immediately 
dissipated in vapor. The olject to be attamed i» to cure 
tbe hay, by eraporatfaig the water only, of these juices, 
living the ssocharine and other principles In a solid state 
in the body of the grass. But if the Juices of the grass be 
allowed to feiment, then aU these principles are rapidly 
changed, and pass off with the water in vapor. The 
usual method of curing hay, especially in the middle 
states, permits the green cut hay to lay in masses till it 
l^ets more or less heated, e^>ecial1y the under portion of 
it. This heat Is produced by fermentation. We usually 
flee the hay in the swath till the next day, and then it is 
merely turned over, and even that very cartfully. The 
undernde will then be found to be very warm. Kow, all 
this is wrong. The hay should be shaken up lightly, and 
loosely, so that none of it will lay in compact masses, and 
that the air may pass freely through it. It should be 
gathered into winrows as late as possible in the evening, 
and these should be well opened and turned, and loosen- 
ed, early in the morning, so as to avoid spontaneous fer- 
mentation. If the weather be faur, the hay cut yester- 
day will be flt for cocking this afternoon, but it is not 
ready for housing or stacking. J^ great error is o(tea 
committed in cocking hay, in allowing it to remain in 
these small stacks too long. When cocked, the hay is 
merely wilted, not cured, and if allowed to remain in 
oocks, will ferment there. They should be opened and 
spread about, and re-cocked several times before being 
permanently stacked or housed. Shaking hay about has 
a great ellbct in curing it, much more than is generally 
anpposed. It exposes it to fresh air, which carries off 
the water, and the oftener it is shaken up, the sooner and 
better it will he oured. Xany object to shaking up the 
bay while the dew Is on it in the morning. This is an 
error. A good shaking at that time, will efibctually dry 
ii. 

Kany an old farmer will undoAtedly laugh at my sim- 
plicity, in thinking it necessary to give such plain, com- 
mon-place notions, publicity. But if they will take a 
look at the hay that is daily brought to all our markets 
for sale, they wQl find abundant excuse for me. Nine- 
tenths of the hay thus exposed for sale, is a mere mass 
of dry straw ; much of it made so by curing, and the rest 
by unseasonable cutting. Hay, in a perfect state , should 
be of a bright greenish color, and as odoriferous as green 
tea; but the mass of that brought to our markets, is of 
such a dull straw color, that it requires some close in- 
spection to ascertain whether it be hay or mere cheet 
straw, and you may run your noee into the middle of a 
load of it, (if it be long enough!) without detecting any 
odor at aU — unless It be a musty one. 

I mast give the New- York ftrmois the credit of pro- 
ducing the best hay wa hava seen in onr eitj markets. I 
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have frequently used that sent by them to the Baltimore 
market, pressed in bales, and found it to be worth, intrin> 
sicaliy, twenty-flve to thirty per eeat mote than that usu- 
ally brought here from the santMinding country. And 
the reason of this difi^renee in quality evidently grewont 
of the more peiflBct manner of curing, and attention to 
tha time of catting. There are auuiy Individaal ezoep- 
tkmslieie. Theia iaas good hi^ made bare, as there is 
in the BOith, and as good ftnasrs, and as sdentMc far* 
mors too, but they are exceptions to tiia rale, not the 
rnla itself. My otject, of eeuae, is to do my part to 
nudea all onr Ihqaefs what theevcqittons ave admitted to 
be. G. B. S. 

Pkeminms for Reapers and Hay Praasei. 

The following resohitions were adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Maryland State jSgrieultural Soeifift 
and are worthy the attention of patentees of Reaping Ma- 
chines, and Hay and Tobacco Presses. Tbe competition 
for the premiums, is open to the whole country, and a 
jnry of twelve persons has been appointed to «ward the 
priass, after a careAland thorough trial of thenuMOhines. . 

Col. J. G. Wjllsb, of Harford, called the attentionol 
the society to the importance of a change |n the present 
mode of awarding premiums for certain objects which he 
specified, and to correct which, he offered the following 
preamble and resohitioos: 

WhtreoMj It beiag a matter ef considerable importance 
to the agricultural community of ourat«te,that all farm- 
ing implements, especially those involving a considerable 
expense in thefar pnrchase, and which, if property con- 
structed, would beprofltably and extexalvely used, should 
be properly tested, and their merits and demerits made 
known by a fhir and impartial examination an4 trial, it is 
therefore 

RtMolvedt That a committee of twelve members heap- 
pointed by the chair, whose duty it shall be, at sume con- 
venient period during the ensuing harvest, to examine any 
reaping or mowing machines that may be presented to 
their notice, and to report to this society, at its annual 
meeting in October, an opinion of their reflective merits, 
based upon their actual performance in the field. It shall 
be the duty of said committee to give notice in the public 
prints, of the time and place selected for the trial. It is 
fhrtber resolved, that to the exhibrtor of the machine 
possessing the most valuable properties, as decided by the 
committee, a premium of $100 shall be awaxded by the 
society. 

Resolved f That a committee of twelve membfrs be ap. 
pointed by the chair, who shall, at as early adayasprac-^ 
tieahle, invite the proprietors of the several hay or straw 
presses now in use, or any others which may be raLhH)i|- 
ed, to an actual test of their qualities in presence of said 
committee ; and to the exhibitor of the press decided by 
it as most deserving, a premium of $50 dollars shall be 
awarded by the society. 

Col. Bowie then moved that a premium of $60 be of- 
fered for the best tobacco press, and that a committee of 
twelve be likewise appointed to make a practical test of 
the capacity of the machines which may be offered to their 
inspection, at snch time as the committee may select — 

which motion was adopted. 

•%• 

EooHovT or Faem-powsb. — B. P. Johnson, in his 
letters from England, in speaking of the skilful farm ar- 
rangements of J. J. Mechi, the celebrated English agri^ 
culturist, says that by means of an engine of six-boise 
power, he drives a pair of mill stones for grinding feed, 
threshes and dresses grain, pumps water, cuts chaff, turns 
the grind-stone, raises the sacks of grain, and the waste 
rteam cooks the food fbr cattle and swine — ^the work 
all performed In a fliat nta manner. 
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Good treatment of iVoit trees ii always promoted by 
oODTenlent tools ; and tbe excuses for negligence are les- 
sened with every facUity for tbeir proper management. 
For many of the operations of pruning, shottening-ln 
peaches, kc., where branches not oyer an inch in diame^ 
ter are to be ont off, the hand-shears will be found ex- 
ceedingly convement, and do the work with thrice tbe 
rapidity of the knife. 

These are usually mads as shown in the annezed figure, 
(Fig. 1 , ) and their great power depends upon the ** draw* 




Fig. 1. 



cut," or sawing moUon imparted to the blade by their 
peculiar construction. The prindpaftuttlng blade has a 
movable center, so that when the handles are pressed 
together, the connecting bar a draws this blade down- 
wards, giving it a compound motion, and increadng its 
power many fold over the simple cutting moTement of a 
pair of scissors. The spring b serves to throw the shears 
open when not under the pressure of the hand. 

This instrument has been known among gardeners for 
many years. A much simpler mode of obtaining the fbll 
power of this dratD-eut, more especially as applied to cut- 
ting off and slitting stocks for grafting, was described 
some years since in the '* Fruit Culturist."* It may 
however, be applied with equal advantage to any kind 
of shears for pntning. The annezed figure, (Fig 2,) re- 




» Fig. 2. 

presents this instrument as used for grafting. The thin 
blade A, two or three inches long, is set at an angle with 
the handle B, of about a hundred and twenty degrees; 
and for this very reason, when the shears are dosbig, the 




Fig. 8. 

blade makes a draw-cut towards the concave bed C, 
which is placed against the stock to be cut. A tree an 
fncb in diameter is chipped square off by this tool, with 
as much ease as a jack-knifb will clip a carrot. This 
grafting instrument may be at once transformed Into 

* This iiMtrumem vnm inveuted and Miccetifiilly uted, by \h% late 
Abkl Thomas, of Aurora, Cayuga co., N. Y., and has aince been 
prored of great value by thoee who have adopted jts use ; tbe writer of 
thia DoUce after fiAeen year* trial can tpeak conM«ntly of its imriti. 



shears for pruning, by substituting for tbe 
another and blunter blade, Fig. 8. 

In order to make the principle of tbe woikiiiK P«rt at 
this instrument more c)c«rly understood, we 
simple figures, (Fig. 4,) 
the one representing the 
object ion able mode, 
sometimes adopted, of 
placing the pivot at the 
angle in the blade, the 
dotted Unes (which are 
nothing more than circles 
describe^ around tbe pi- 
vot a as a center,) clear- 
ly showing that this blade 
cuts only at right angles, rig. i. 

and consequently does not possess the power of tlie other 
blade, where tbe pivot being placed below the mx^t tht 
cut is made obliqueIy,~it has the draw-cui. 

We have been surprised that so few persons hmre ever 
used this improved form, and that ito merits appear to be 
so little known, although several years have elapaed nice 
it was made public. Not only in Journals of tbe day, 
but in elaborately written books, the old 




alone is given. Within a few yesrs, an ix^enioQS but 
complex " stock-splitter" was figured and desciibed is 
the HoriicuIturist,by A. Footb, of Waiiamstown, Mass., 
and has been much commended; but although great 
force is given to the blade by the handle and small wheel, 
yet it lacks the dratO'Cntf and the power, possessed by 
the instrument alresd^ described. Our object in tbiis 
alluding to this subject is not only to call the attention 
of cultivators, but to induce some of our exoelknt 
American cutlers to improve the instruments they are 
now manufacturing. 

■ Si 

Qfiano andlimeb 



Wm. Boulware of Ya., has famished the Ameiksa 
Farmer the statement of an interesting experiment, show- 
ing that guano is not so evanescent in woSIb as it has gen- 
erally been believed to be. Three years ago, SO bnshels 
of lime per acre was applied to a field of com in spring. 
The next autumn, two acres of this field were dressed 
witlk200 lbs. of Patagonian Cruano, and the whole field 
sown with wheat. A yggi was sown with clover the next 
spring. The wheat looked much the best on the guanoed 
part during spring, but lost much of its superiority in tbe 
drouth of summer, the soil being light. But the clover 
took well, and the next year yielded a luxuriant crop 
after tbe guano, but on other parts of the field wss not 
worth cutting. After the second crop of clover, wheat 
was again sown, and on the two guanoed acres it was one 
hundred per cent better than on that which was limed 

only, and otherwise of equal feriility. 

»•• 

REDvciiro Homes for tf ahurs. — The American Farm- 
er gives the following method of reducing crushed bones 
without sulphuric acid. Mix two bushels of ashes and 
one of salt, with each bushel of crushed bones; moisten 
the bones first, and leave the whole in pie four or five 
weeks before using the mixture, shovelling It over two 
or three times during that period.'' 
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On RaUdag Horses^— Nob 2. 

' I closed my last oommunicatlon with a promise that this 
one should relate more particularly to breeding. This is 
a subject of great interest andimx>OTtance--^>ne tnTolTing 
many intricate and curious phenomena^ and one which 
may be both studied and practiced with profit, by erery 
intelligent farmer in the world. But to study it with 
profit, requires constant and long continued observation 
of those subtle phenomena, which often involve such ap- 
parent contradictions, as to lead the impatient superficial 
observer to regard the whole matter as either a hidden 
mystery of science, or a blind subject of chance. To 
practice it with profit, requires that confidence in its is- 
snes, that determination to succeed, which will insure a 
proper prepation for it, and a deliberate purpose to make 
it a business— not a sole business, but one that will be 
strictly attended to-*and pursued with diligence and fore- 
thought, with a view not only of advancing science, but 
of increasing wealth. 

And I may here remark, that any person who expects 
to reap the profits from this department of husbandry, 
of which he so often hears and reads, without pursuing it 
in such a q>irit, and with such a purpose, w4ll meet with 
decisive disappointment. 

The great error has been, that farmers have always re- 
garded the ndsiog of colts a collateral and minor branch 
of business-— much on a footing with chicken-hatching and 
bee-swarming — ^to receive the attention of boys only, dur- 
ing odd hours, and to cost but little, first or last. The 
mare must be a cheap or unsaleable one — ^perhaps crip- 
pled. She must go to some neighbor's two-years-old, 
gratis, and do as much work during the year, as the geld- 
ing at her side. If the colt is bom alive, it must follow 
the dam at her daily toil, and live on what it can get un- 
in winter, when it is turned into the yard with the cows, 
and bull, and oxen, to eat straw and stalks until spring; 
and if one or other of its companions above named, does 
not suddenly end Its life long before that time, when it is 
four or five years old, its owner may perhaps get for It, 
sixty- five or seventy dollars— i. e., an old buggy waggon, 
a yearling bull, and diver watch. 

Kow, certainly, it is no marvel that such persons should 
testSfjr 80 positively against the profits of breeding hor- 
ses. Tkifff of couse, can buy, not only cheaper, but bet- 
ter, than they can raise them. But to those who regard 
it more intelligently, as a branch of business requiring 
the same relative care and capital that is required for the 
successful raldng of crops, or the making of cheese or 
butter, it will always prove to be an employment as pro- 
fitable as it is pleasant an^ instructive. 

But I am forgetting our excellent author. Of the se- 
lection of mares, he says: 

The most practicable, and generally the most profitable 
and satisfactory course to be adopted, for the establish- 
ment of a stud of brood mares, is that of purchasing 
good shaped animals, combining the most fashionable blood 
that can be obtainca, and which have been already tried 
in the stud, as well as on the turf, or the road. Those 
only, should be admitted, possessing the recommendation 
of Hound constitutions,and freedom from hereditary defects 
or blemishes, with good legs and feet — nniting the fiour- 
ces of those perfections, with the symmetrical propor- 
tions of the body, on which is dependent the position of 
the legs, and to a great degree, their quality. 



" Like begets like,'' is a maxim which, although not 
infiilUble, ought not to be forgotten. It is more fVe- 
quently applicable to defects than perfections. As it is 
more frequently the case that hereditary imperfections, 
and constitutional defects, are entailed on the offspring, 
than otherwise, too much circumspection cannot be ob- 
served in these {Mirticulars. 

What defects are constitutional, or hereditary, and 
what are not, our author intimates, can only be deter- 
mined by circumstances. As for faistance, blindness, or 
roaring or apavin, or curbs, may be owing to accident, 
violence, cataract, malformation of Joints, &c. &c< In 
the former cases they would not probably prove heredi- 
tary*— in the latter they sooner or later would. 

Aa to the age at which mares should be put to breed- 
ing, our author says: 

It has often proved the case, both with mares and stal- 
lions, that their best foals have not come forth till tbey 
became advanced in years: this however, more generally 
applies to stallions than mares. I am quite unable to 
state the cause, or even to assume the reason, neither 
have I ever met with any person who could do so sati» 
factorily. 

But we are not to infer from this remark, that we are 
advised to select aged mares as breeders, for a little fur- 
ther on we are told that, 

^ To commence breeding with an old worn out creature, 
sixteen or seventeen years old, cannot be sanctioned, the 
object being profit, by breeding fine, vigorous and jpower- 
ful animals. To obtain a good sort of mare, it is tar bet- 
ter to give a good price for one at six or seven year.«« old, 
than to attempt the speculation with one whose infirmi- 
ties render it very problematical, whether her produce 
will be worth rearing. Many breeders, on the other hand, 
appear to covet very young mares, but from the observa- 
tions which I have made, I have no reason to recommend 
them. Mares will continue to breed till five and twenty, 
sometimes till they are nearly or quite thirty years old ; 
but as they approximate to that age, their produce is 
generally smaller than during the more vigorous term 
of their lives. 

I will close this article with one other extract, which I 

think suggestive and pertinent: 

It is a matter of opinion whether the offspring partakes 
most of the faculties of the sire or dam. They no doubt 
participate in both, though from which they shall derive 
the greater amount of perfections it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

In some instances it may be observed that all the pro- 
duce of certain mares partake of her peculiarities, while, 
on the other hand, some mares will throw foals whoie 
characteristics follow their sire; and, on some occasions 
peculiarities are traceable to grand-sires, grandams, or 
even more remote kindred. These are subjects which 
demand attention. The breeder who devotes most skill 
in the selection of suitable animals to breed from, vrill 
assuredly be more successful than one who leaves all to 
chance. 

And now, reader, you perhaps have had patience to 
read the whole of this article. What dees it amount to? 
What does it teach? 

Does it, in the first place, claim for the subject, the dig- 
nity of a study, and a business? Does it insist that those 
who pursue it shall employ capital, fore-thought, patient 
observation and an Indomitable determination to succeed? 
Docs it awaken in yon any new energy? Does it convey 
any new truth, or remove any old error? Does it even 
set you a thinking? If so, I am your obliged and hum- 
ble servant, B. Syracwe, MbtcK 6. 1862. 



■*^^ 



The mind Is never right but when it is at peace within 
itself, and independent of everything abroad. 
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Em. CwnriTOB — Agreeftblj to promiM, I eiwloM 
tnotber experiment on '' Indkn Corny" th$i, in Itielf, 
vonld leeni of Uttle Importaaoe; nor ibould we nttacb 
too mncli imporUnce to experiments of tliii kind, vntfl 
they ihell hftTe, bj oft repented trid, plneedtheqaeelion 
beyond n doubt. Who knows wfeidi will prodnee tbe 
frestest yield totben cr e gfs tn from the larf< ciufyftnm 
the wnidltf or from tbe $mail siicf of nn ear of oenf 
Who knows but wbsl we, by ahelMng off tho grsiwfrom 
the Urge end, end the smnU end, Ibr the pigs, nnd plant* 
Ing tbe middle, are not doing Jnst the rererse of what 
we riMmld dot I tentare to predict thai very few, if 
•ngr, kmm anything aboat it. We Jnd go w e gnem— 
but what does Judging and gnesiing amovnt tot We do 
not gness at tbe amount of interest we are to reoeire or 
pay. No, we pro^e by fmcU and fignres, the exact 
amount. Now if we can arrhre at a few ibcts in ssed 
planting, we may derive, as great great advantage flrom 
it, as in accurate reckoning of interest. 

In tbe following experiments, I do not claim to have 
established any "facts," but rather to bare seen the 
'*' finger board'' that points the way to the field of ex- 
periment, wherein there are many truths concealed, which 
we have only diligently to seek, in order to find; and to 
hare started in pursuit of a few, with a IViIl determhia- 
tion to some definite result. 

On tbe 14th of May, 1840, 1 selected an ear from my 
seed corn, (of the eight rowed, yellow variety,) well 
capped over the end with sound grains. I shelled and 
planted three hills, of five grains eaoh, from the large 
end, — three from middle, and three from the small end. 
Soil similar, and treatment alike in erery respect. Top 
stalks cut 20th September. Com husked 28th October, 
•od weighed as follows: 

lb«. OS. 

3 hills, lead from large end, 8S0 

3 « " mitWIe, 119 

3 " «' snmllend, t 4 

My whole field was injured some by worms at the roots, 
this included. The produce is not a pound to the hill, 
which must be regarded as a light yield. It will be seen 
that the small end takes the lead — half aponndoverone, 
and a quarter of a pound over the other. This resulting 
so diflfbrcnt from what was expected, led me to institute 
tbe following: 

On the 18th May, 1850, 1 planted 80 hills from one ear, 
10 from each end, and 10 from the middle — ^ftve grains 
to each hill , of uniform depth and soil. Treatment alike 
In all respects-^grew unmolested, and produced a fair 
yield. Top stalks cut 12th Sept. Com husked 9th 
October, and carefully weighed. Stalks also wefgfaed — 
resulting as follows: 

s, jrrainsfrom larMcnd, 14 
'• " mkWIe,.. 14 

" " nnoll eiidlS 13 8 31 8 

Allowing 4,000 hills to tbe acre, and assuming this ex- 
periment ss a guide, the difference in favor of plantii^ 
seed from the small end, would be 10 bushels, 40 lbs. to 
the acre, compared to that from the middle, and 7 bush- 
els 8 lbs., when compared with the seed from the large 
end. The large end takes the preference over the mid- 
dle, by 6 bushels, 20 lbs. to the acre. The grain from 
the small end produces more stalks chan the middle, by j 



10 hUl 

10 

10 " 



Com. Tbtel. 

Iba. 4 OS. 19 lb*. 8 os. M lU. IS os. 
14 19 9S 14 



1,256 lbs. per acre, and 1,500 fta. mote than the Urg^ 
end. Now, idky thb should result so. Is nsore thna I wb 
able to explain. That it is so, I have proof posdYe. 

On the 24th May, 1851 , 1 sdected an ear from my white 
com, ao</iii/y capped over the end, and planted 30 hnis, 
as in the above; and thou^ my man exceeded ordersy 
and cnt it in my absence, yet I had observed, during^ ita 
growth, thai while that from the large end and nokldle 
were very nearly alike, the com from the amall end 
not near as geod. Hente, I concludg, if these 
ments will admit of anything like a conduakm, that 
where the oob projects beyond the grain, the lower cnuos 
being imperfect, should be ngected ; but where the ear is 
well filled out over the end, these grains should be first 
chosen for seed. 

A neighbor, on whose statement I can rely, snys he 

once planted, through the carelessness of his men, abonl 

20 rows of com from the smaO end of hia need eazsi^ 

which had been carei\illy shelled olT, and put aside as 

unfit to plant; but greatly to his surprise, on harvesting 

the crop, it was impossible to discover any diflcrence. 

Gbo. W. Conin. ^aisntc, JhUcketM Co., Mmrck, 18^2. 

»o« 

^psatmant of Strnwhsniaa Jnat haCora V^rtdUag, 



We have repeatedly UTfed tbe impoitanee aad 
the advantages of irrigation ; but wbare thia csnnot be 
adf^pted hi practice, muleUng is a good subatitete. Ths 
following mode of trestment is described by J. Cnthifl 
fai Hovey's Msgasine, as pfactioed by Joseph Mywtt, the 
celebrated strawberry raiser, and by hinMelf. '' Having 
no water near hfan, Mr. Jiyatt depends entirely npon ths 
immense quantity and the quality of his manure for keep> 
ing the ground moist, together with a good ooat of straw; 
but where manure is scarce, perhaps my plan, which I 
have practiced for many years, would be the bast. I al> 
ways mulch between the rows with fresh straw, mixed 
with horse droppings, laying it on at least an inch m 
thickne». Just when the pknts are earning into tower; 
and if the weather is dry, I water freqnently» bnt not 
over the flowers, until all the frait is set. By the time 
the latter is ripe, the strength of the Bssnunr ia washed 
down among the roots when they most want H, leaving 
tbe straw clean and sweet." 

Spent tan has been extensively reeommended and con* 
siderably used for mulching strawberries. But N. Lo^ 
worth of Cincinnati, who never adopts anything hastily, 
says, ** Tan I have discarded. It soon rota and renders 
the fruit dirty. In its green state it injures the flavor of 
the fruit. I prefer the old covering, from which the 
plant takes its name, cut straw." 

<•» 

BxxT SvoAE in Frasce. — The Plough, Loom and 
jinvU informs us that an acre, well cultivated, will pro- 
duce in the West Indies, thirty tons of plant cane, or 
6;000 weight of sugar, while an acre of beet will yield 
only 18 tons, producing 2,100 weight; yet notwithi«taml. 
ing this, the importations of sugar from French ct^lonies 
into France is rapidly diminisliing, and the mannfacture 
of beet sugftr constantly increasing, the duty being the 
same on both. This result is ascribed to the sii])crior ad- 
vantages of proximity to wtarkit. The annual duties on 
French boot sugar are now 80 million francs. 
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Th* Potato— Us Ooltote and Diaoaii. 

Mnaas. Editor»— I am well aware that the "po« 
tato rot" has become a hackneyed and exhausted sub* 
Ject. I have no inteaiion of andertaUDg to aay what 
caoies the rot, or what will cure it, but simply to 
^ive the resalt of my experience the past season, and 

Krbaps add a few remarlcs on the crops of others, which 
▼e fallen ander my oboervatloa, and let others draw 
their iafereoces. 

First, then, we say, that last spring we had but very 
little confidence In planting any potatoes at all. In ex- 
pectation of a crop. We, however, plowed a small 
f»ieoe of sward land in April, and immediately planted 
t with early potatoes. This was a warm, dry loam, 
resting on limestone. No manure was applied^ and no 
rot affected the crop. Yield rery good. 

Second. A few days later we plowed another small 
piece where potatoes were raised the year previous. Soil, 
BulKStrata, and management^ the same. Avery few rot- 
ten ones were found here. 

The third parcel were planted aronnd acorn-field, 
which was in clover the previous year. Soil, dry 
loam, lying on bard pan. Plowed late in April, and 
planted the middle of May. No manure applied. The 
variety planted here were peach blows, whicn were dug 
In October. On the headlands, where the teams turned 
in plowing, and of course trod the ground into greater 
compactness than in other parts of the field, a portion 
of rotten potatoes were found ; in other parts none. 

Oar fourth experiment was on a piece of old meadow. 
Soil, a loam, ioBlining to clay, restlqg on, and very 
near limestone. Land plowed, harrowed, and planted, 
early In June. Potatoes hoed once. Crop dug 15th of 
October, and none rotten. No manure was applied to 
this piece. ^ 

Our next, and last experiment, was on a piece of black 
loam, in a low meadow. Subsoil, clay. Land plowed, 
harrowed, and planted without manure in June. The 
crop, which was good, was harvested near the cloee of 
September. No rot. The dry weather probably con- 
tributed much to the benefit of this last crop, for had 
the summer been ralnv, the ground would nave been 
miry to the subsoil, while, as the seaaon was, it was light 
and friable from the 20th of July. 

Thus much for our own experience with the potato 
crop the last season— and from it we derive the fact that 
early or late planting is not productive of the rot, nor 
remedial of its consequences. We also find that light, 
porous soils are the best, as In such soils no rottenness 
was found— while in the same soil, rendered compact by 
the tramplingof animals, the plague commenced. Hence, 
we venture to inquire, ir thorough and frequent sub-soil- 
ing, after nnderdrainlng, which latter will have a ten- 
dency to equalise the moisture, may not be beneficial or 
effectual, in stopping the disease. 

The influence of manures In this matter, Is worthy of 
consideration. A neighbor, who planted early, to ena- 
ble his crop to escape the rot, on a dry, limestone soil, 
manuring in the hill with common yard manure, fi>nna 
the disease at work the latter part of August, and early 
in September he dug all, with a loss of a Targe propor- 
tion. Many similar results were seen, which leads to the 
conclusion, that the use of such manures in potato cul- 
ture, must be abandoned. Tet we are confident, that 
loose, unfermenting manures, such as straw, swingle tow, 
and indeed litter of almost any kind, may be applied 
with good eflfect. Yonrs truly, W. Baooji. Elwnoood, 
Jan,, 1852. 

Msssss. Editoks — ^I too should like to say a very few 
words on the potato disease. This subject has engrossed 
the public mind for many a year, and the truth of the 
cause of the disease in question, is now as far from being 
settled, according to my humble opinion, as it was on the 
first day of its appearance. 

A writer in the N. E. Farmer of September 18, 1851, 
nys, <* The cure of the rot, if ever found, will most 
likely be the result of scientific investigation and experi- 
ment. Harvey discovered the circulation of the bloud, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy invented the safety lamp; and 



if the cause and cure of the potato rot are ever ascer- 
tained by the living men of New England, we venture to 
Eredict it will be by such men as Dr. 0. T. Jacksov, 
^r. Hakkis and Mr. TssoHMAKsa.'' 

This prediction may prove true, and thanks to a high* 
er power, it may not prove true. " The race Is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong — ^but time and 
chance happeneth to them all." 

I have watched the progress of the potato disease for 
ten years, .and I have read the writings, I should think, 
of some hundreds — and what is very remarkable, no two 
of that number have agreed on the cause or cure of this 
formidable disease. And I am pleased to know, and say, 
that the subject is still oi)en for discussion. And I am 
not one that thinks no great truth can be discovered, ex- 
cept by the master minds of the age — far be it fVom me 
to sulwcribe to such a doctrine — ^truth is mighty, and Rr 
is said, quaintly, that her seat was in the bottom of the 
well — ^then why may not some honest Jonathan, with hie 
bucket or grappling-iron, draw her up. 

The potato in South America, where it is indigenous, 
is never diseased. Now if this be a fact, what is the in- 
ference? That the potato in North America is an exotic, 
and needs special care and protection to bring it to ma- 
turity. Has it had a common care, or the least protec- 
tection against a worse enemy than man, that of early 
frosts on the vines? The farmer has not been particular 
in planting early, in selecting the best seed, nor in his 
choice of the b^ varieties for his use — ^but has thought 
the potato, like tha|«unshlnc and rain, was such a com- 
mon blessing, that ne considered it no blessing at all— 
until he was. fearful he should lose It. 

It is hardly worth whilo to say that In the potato fami- 
ly, there are a great many varieties — some coming to 
maturity in four months, some in five, and some again 
would require six months and perhaps a longer time. 
The Long Red or the La Platte potato, which has not 
been In this country fifty years, has never yet found a 
season long enough in New England to mature the tn- 
ben, although they have grown to a great size, and for 
many years were the farmer's hope for fattening cattle 
and swine. What farmer boy is there, that cannot well 
remember the effect of the first hard frost in September, 
on the Red potato vine— -on the certain death of the vines, 
from top to bottom — and all the blacky green, and blui 
bugs between this and Nova Scotia, could not have done 
the work so effectually, in a month, as Jack Frost had 
dohe at one visitation. Now just remember that this 
casauUy has been an annual viutation — ^there has been 
no exception to the rule — ^the Long Red potato has never 
ripened its fruit — and yet these potatoes have been taken 
and planted for seed, again and again, without any ma- 
terial sign of decay until within about ten vears — since 
that time they have been sadly diseased. The only won- 
der is, that they have shown such tenacity of endurance, 
and that they did not fiare up ten years before. I sup- 
pose all will agree with me in this one item, that when 
the vines are killed, the potato ceases to grow. Then, 
for the sake of the argument, I admit, that the Long 
Red potato has never had a season more than half or two 
thirds the length that it required to bring to full perfec- 
tion the tubers — and what must be the resist of this loi^ 
course of planting half grow^n and half ripe potatoes, but 
an entire failure sooner or later. Does it need a " gho^ 
from the vasty deep to tell us of this self-evident fact''-^ 
that " like begets like?'' This when reduced to plain 
English, means, that if yon plant imperfect seed, yon 
will get imperfect fVuit. 

There are a few varieties, such as the old English 
White, a small black potato, and perhaps some others, 
appear to ripen their tubers before the early frosts ap- 
pear—these perhaps have become acclimated, therefore, 
have not had this/ro«/y ordeal to go through that most 
of the others have had. 

The next question that snmsts Itself-— what is the re- 
medy? And is there any? Yes, there Is a remedy — wa 
roust go back to first principles. Beginite aovo, must be 
the only certahi remedy. Import from South Americai 
such varieties, and such only as require a short season 
there, and plant them early In this country, and if the 
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•euoD proyea loii|; enough to ripen the taben there will 
he no fear ot rot. 

Those yarieties that as yet appear to do well with os, 
should be retained, — selected with more care for plant- 
ing; and abOTe all. to be planted yery early. 

The Chenango has been considered a very early va- 
riety— but now it is a very rotten one— it has had its 
frosty time in Maine too long, to depend on it for future 
use. I have no doubt that if the Long Red or the Che- 
nango were carried to South America, and there plant- 
ed, they would show their old tricks— 4br their vitality 
is unpaired. What may be said of the Long Red, may 
also be said of all other varieties, in a greater or less de- 
gree — the above variety beii^ the best marked in lU so- 
journ among us, I chose it for the purpose of demonstra- 
-don. 

Kow if any one wiU prove to me. that the potato in its 
native countrv, isalike diseased as in this, then my theory 
goes for naught—and < ' I take the odd hits.'' Alt. Bat- 
UMM, Taunttm, Mom., Jan, 81, 18£k3. 

Mkssas. EniTOEs — We have read a good deal about 
the potato rot, for the last few years. We are as much 
in the dark as ever, as to the eau9€^ and as thtorut are 
getting to be something of a bore, I will merely give my 
plan of raising 9<nmd potatoes. 

I select a loamy soil— think a sward best— plow eight 
inches, (snbsoiling is favorable of course.) I use the 
variety called the Early Shaw potato ; plant in April ; 
from ten to fifteen bushels to the Ae. The Early Shaw 
is only tolerable as a table potato, but Is the only variety 
with us, which escapes. No manure, (yard manure,) 
should be used, as it gives a tendency to rot. Hoe well, 
twice— hilling lightly once. To sum up — ^plant on good 
quick soil, an early sort of potatoes, early in the season. 
r. Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Eds. CcLTivATOB — ^I wish to bring to your and your 
correspondent's notice, a new disease, (or it is so with 
us,) difiering from either the dry or soft rot. I first saw 
it three or four years ago, and from that time it has gone 
on increasing, and last fall whole fields were aflbcted by 
it, and almost every tuber. 

The first appearance of the disease is roughness of the 
skin in spots, and slightly raised, looking very much like 
a wart, but seemingly as fresh as any other part. This 
takes place about the lost of July, and these warty ex- 
crescences gradually enlarge' upwards, sideways, and in- 
to the potato, after a while assuming a reddish appear- 
ance within and then a black. At the latter stage, small 
worniit, similar to the radish worm, are sometimes found 
within the decayed part, and to it some have ascribed the 
disease, but I thhik wrongly, as I have failed to detect 
any but full grown ones, and in a large majority of tu- 
bers, there was no worms at all, at any stage of decay. 

Perhaps some may say it Is nothing but the dry rot : 
true, it is a dry rot, but notliiog like what is understood 
as the dry rot in potatoes. Some will have only one 
spot on them, some a dozen, and some mostly covered 
over, and the rest of the i>olato. without and M-ithln, per- 
fectly sound. As far as my knowledge extends, this 
disease is confined to turf soils, and is worst on the driest 
ground. The disease is a great drawback on the the 
value of the potato, and renders many of them totally 
unfit for market. I hope these few lines, hastily thrown 
out, may call the attention of your readers to the sub^ 
ject, and be the means of throwing some light on this new 
and formidable enemy of the potato crop. A SvBscaiBER. 
Cheitert Orange co., N. Y. 

A MoDBL Farmkr. — A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, says, ** While at the east a year ago, I met 
a farmer residing near Auburn, N. Y. His farm, con- 
taining 40 acres, was cultivated in a high degree ; his 
house was in excellent architectural taste, his yard and 
garden planted in good order and dressed with care, his 
out-houses neat, his fences new and painted, and all things 
in admirable style, simple, yet neat and truly tasteful. I 
was much surprised when he informed me that he and 
his family performed all the work— that he did not work 
bard— and myed lomethhig every year. 
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Ens. Cdltivatob — ^The old white oaka are dying a 
Many places in Western Hew. York. Vary few lire laa- 
ger than two hundred yeara, and a large poiticvi im€ viore 
than one hundred and fifty. In this vicinity the wood *i€ 
the tnink and limba is oAen perforated by the lame of 
a small insect, which soon kills the brandies, said in three 
or fonr years the tree dies. Many fiinna are already- de- 
fident in timber for raila, and their ownera will be obliged 
to adopt some other method for fencing their 
I think transplanting trees at a suitable diatanee fbr 
ports, would be a cheap way of obtaining adormUe fcaee. 
Were it done along our road sides, the shade of the trees 
would be refreshing to travellers; it would re n der the^- 
pearance of the country more beautiful, and their tmnks 
would be permanent poata, to which wires or rmila migfat 
be attached. 

Several years since I saw the Sycamore, or Bnttoa 
Wood, (Platanos occidentalis,) in use for fimoe posits on 
the east end of Long- Island. They were planted at in- 
ter%'als of about twelve feet, and rails mortised faito thew 
bodies. The growth of the tree soon embraced the ends 
of the rails, and all that was necessary to keep the icnee 
good, vras occasionally to have a new rail, wben an oM 
one became rotten. A better plan would probably be to 
have strong wires inserted through the bodies of the trees. 

In low moist grounds, the large yellow WHlov, (Safis 
vitellina, Lin.) would be suitable. It grows rmpidhr.afid 
there would be little tronble in transplsntlng It ; the men 
insertion of the Imibs in the spring being soflcient, whicb 
can be done very rapidly by the aid of a crow.bar. A 
neighbor baa trees of this willow better than two fe<?t in 
diameter, tnm branches stuck in the earth Utile note 
than twenty years ago. S. B. BrczLKT. Wtti Dm- 
den^ Yatu Co., N. F., I*e6., 18. 1852. 

»a* 



Observing an inquiry in your September or Octo- 
ber number, of the best way to get rid of sweet fiag, 
I will state a successful attempt of my own. Some teo 
years ago, I bought a piece of ground containing foor 
considerable patches, which I resolved should be destroy. 
ed. Some of it had not been set more than 8 or 10 
years, and although moaed every year, it was covering 
a quarter of an acre, and was likely to s|K>il the meadow. 
To remove it, I took my team and hired man after hay- 
ing, and with two sharply ground sliovels ire commenced 
operations. I found the main root to nin horisontally, 
very near the surface, and fh>m these, thousands of soutU 
ones extended downwards. We first cut the surface into 
square chunks, and then running onr slmrp tools uuder 
the large roots, and cutting off the numerous small ones, 
we removed them and carted them into the barn-yard, 
where, after remaining a year, they were worked into 
good manure. My man told me the small roofs wonkl 
spring up and form a solid mat of flag ,- but nothing of 
the kind has since made its appearance in the meadow, 

which is now growing red-top grass. £. Tail. 

»•• 
TuK Value of Bomes. — Tlie American Farmer says 
that every 40 bushels of bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
(about 1 of the latter,) is equal to 200 Iba. of guano. 
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BaMt of Fndt Tvmil 

The best growth, wad the finest (tTxii, are always to be 
expected when the tree is fuTDlshed with the materials 
of natriment in just the right proportion. If greatly 
deficient in any essential ingredient, the tree languishes 
from starration. If any highly nutritive substance is hi 
a large oTerdose, the tree may be surfeited or poisoned. 
We hare seen a fine cherry tree as completely killed by 
embanking it heavily with hog manure, as any animal 
irith a dose of arsenic. But in the eastern and middle 
states, this is a rare eyil. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
that pear trees are rendered more liable to blight, and 
peaches to frost, by high manoring in low rich valleys. 
The great difficulty, however, throughout this region, is 
the ttarvation of fruit trees. There is not one case in a 
hundred, where better firuit, and more of it, would not 
be obtained by a deeper and a richer soil for the roots to 
run and feed in ; or by the removal, by means of clean 
culture, of all weeds, grass, or other vegetable growth, 
which may rob the tree of its Ml share of the riches of 
the soil. 

In large portions of the great fertile " West," the 
case is quite diiferent. The long and hot summers, in 
connexion with the severe frosts of the winters, render 
more caution necessary in the application of manure, the 
natural richness being often enough, without any manure. 
As applying to such localities, the following remarks, 
Tvith which we have been flivored by a correspondent at 
JeflbrsonYalley,!?. Y., will doubtless prove interesting. 

'' A surfeit of trees manifests itself by the appearance 
of the leaves on the growing twigs. Instead of shooting 
out rank and large, they are thrown out in whorl-Hke 
clusters. Tbe twigs which support them grow a frw in- 
ches, and then often commence dying at their extremi- 
ties, having a black frp. If these twigs do not die in 
their whole growth, the leaves finally fhll off, leaving a 
small stinted years growth, with its buds crowded all 
along its length, frequently not the sixteenth of an inch 
apart. 

" Thus, by over feeding, one years growth is worse 
than lost, for several years will be required to establish 
a healthy action again. This disease frequently shows 
itself on grafts set in a large thrifty stock, when tbe top 
is an cut off at once, especially if tbe tree stands in a 
rich son, and the season is a wet one, so as to dissolve a 
great amount of food. 

" If any one doubts the correctness of this view, be 
can satisfy himself by a few weeks experiment in the 
month of June. A tree may be planted in firont of a 
barn-yard, in any rich spot where It will receive the 
washings of manure. Every twig on it will soon take on 
a whorled appearance. Let the earth then be all re- 
moved flrom tbe roots, and its place supplied with yel- 
low loam, and in a few weeks more the twigs will shoot 
off, and take a more healthy appearance. I have tried 
the experiment on young pear trees, with unvarying re- 
sulte. 

" Another effect of surfeiting, is the q)litting of the 
trunk, from root to branch. I lost doaens of the ehoic* 
est varieties of dierry trees, from this cause, In early 
life. But I soon discovered that cherry trees on thin 
soils never split, and that by removhig the highly ma* 



nured soil from around their roots, they will remain 
sound. 

" Old cherry trees cannot be surfeited, but old apple 
trees may be. 1 have seen an old apple orchard serious- 
ly ii^jured by a hea^y coat of manure spaded in. In 
August the whole orchard presented the appearance of 
having been nipped by frost; the tip of every tw!g hav- 
ing a black appearance, on the top of a cluster of mise- 
rable looking leaves. James Fountais. Jefferson VaU 
ley, X F., December 18, 1851. 
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To FamisrVi Boya— A Hint. 

Tlie Writer of these remarks was once a &rmers' boy, 
and speaks from experience when he recommends all far* 
mers* sons to keep a daily register of every thing inte- 
resting coming under their observation, relative to their 
business. The time of planting or sowing crops, with the 
results of late or early planting appended ; tbe effects of 
any peculiar mode of manuring; the benefit or detriment 
from thick or thin sowing; the kind of seed; the time or 
manner of harvesting; the results of draining, of deeper 
shallow plowing, and of numerous other matters, ande^ 
pecially including the cost and profits of each crop, if ac- 
curately recorded, would not fail to yield a great deal of 
interest as well as usefulness. The time of the appear- 
ance of birds, Insects, the flowering and fruiting of trees, 
or anything else in relation to nature and its productions, 
would assist very much the acquirement of knowledge on 
these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am sure it 
would be a delightful employment, both at the time, and 
by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that is necessary is to get a small blank book, 
with a flexible leather cover, which may be had for a 
dime at any book or stationary store— and rule each page 
into two colums — the first for the record of planting, sow- 
ing, and all other operations during then: earlier stages; 
and the second column for the registry of the results, di- 
rectly opposite, on the same page. By comparing these 
results with the operations which produced them, a great 
deal of valuable practical knowledge would soon be ob- 
tained. 

Another advantage might result from this practice. 
When any operation was deferred till too late, and loss 
was occasioned thereby, make a memorandum of this 
fact at the proper place in the second column, by the ex- 
amination of which, the second year, this difficulty might 
be avoided. Many failures occur from a want of season- 
able attention; such a journal would therefore leave an 
excellent memorandum book to refer to daily the second 
year, or any other year afterwards, to remind one of what 
mnst be done at the time. 

Would not this be worth a thousand times its cost, by 
way of making accurate, intelligent, practical, and suc- 
cessftil fiirmers, of lads and young men in the country, 
besides improvhtg thefar knowledge of writing? A Plow- 
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Water ih Bsxts. — According to Dr. Salisbury's analy- 
sis, the fresh roota of the turnip-beet contain about 98 

« 

per cent of water, or thirteen-fourteenths, and the fresh 
tops about 89 per cent. This is a larger proportion than 
is found in the parsnip or carrot. 
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ThiB OoltiTatioa and MaaagMBMit oi Flax. 



The culture of flax ia yearly becoming a fubjeci of in- 
creasing interest to the fanners of the northern and west- 
ern states, and henoe the importance of disseminating 
through the agricultural press, the most reliable informa- 
tion, that can be obtained. The American fiirmers, so 
flu* as our knowledge has extended, have not been so suc- 
oessful in the culture of flax, as the adaptation of the 
toil and climate of the country would warrant; and this 
defect, in a majority of cases, may be traced to the im- 
perfect system of management, and not to any defect in 
tlie soil or other natural cause. Having had a very ex- 
tensite aoquaintanct with flax growing, cultiratii^ tone 
seasons as high as fifty acres, and in every instance ob- 
taining the most satisfactory returns, both in seed and 
fibre, for both of which pnrposes the crop was grown; 
we shall scarcely be accused of recommending details to 
•thers that were not fully treated on a large scale, and 
Ihe flattering results of which, should form a sufficient 
reason why a similar practice may with confidence be 
vtfgtd upon the aitentJon of others, interested in this de- 
partment of agrtcultnre. 

Flax may be suoeessl^ly grown upon land that will 
jrfeld heavy crops of barley or oats. The soil should be 
ijdh, deep, and mellow, and the subsoil, if clay, should 
be permeable, by which the roots will extend to a great 
depth. The soil should not be manured for flax, but the 
crop preceding it may be manured with impunity, so far 
as relates to the flax crop, and the yield of seed will be 
increased and the quality of the fibre improved, in ratio 
with the increased quantity of manure applied for the 
previons crop, provided that the soil be deepened in the 
same ratio. It is on this account that no other prepara- 
tion of the soil seems to be so well adapted fbr flax, as a 
well manured and tborotighiy cultivated field of pota- 
toes, in whidi ease the land should be plowed in autumn, 
and the flax sown the foUowfaig season, about the period 
the indigenous flmit trees of the country pot forth their 
blossoms. Flax may be sown after other crops besides 
potatoes ; and the next best course is to select a recently 
broken meadow, which had raised only one cn^ since it 
was broken, and by deep autumn plowing, and a spring 
plowing, and thorough harrowing and roUfaig, the soQ 
wiH be ready for the receptioa of seed. The older the 
iod, and the more thorou]^ the decomposition, the greater 
wffl be the yield of both seed and fibre. Almost any 
other crop besides potatdes, if the ground be liberally 
manured, and the manure be thoroughly deeonposed, will 
answer to precede flax; hot a rsry abundant yield of seed, 
and a superior quality of fibre can only be obtaiaed upon 
s rich and well' cidtlvated mM ; and untess due Npnd be 
had to these partlctdars, it is wotat than folly to hope 
fbr flattering returns. 

Something mor6 than a suitably rich soil, deep cul- 
ture, early sowing and a finely pulverised soil, are neces- 
sary to obtain success in flax growing, though none o^ 
these conditions can be dispensed with, without imparing 
the prospect of an abundant crop. The seed should be 
of good quality, free from the seeds of weeds, and tbe 
quantity sown should in no case be less than two bushels 
per acre, which is about double the quantity of seed 



sown in this country. Then if there be any pr oepect ef 
the crop sustaining injury from drouth, anappycalioB o# 
gypsum, salt, and house ashes, at the rate of one buabel 
each of the two former and three of the latter, slionld be 
applied broadcast upon the young fiax plants in tbeir 
earliest stages of growth, by which a nniform and lnx«- 
riant crop will be the result. 

Where pains have been taken to bring the aoil to a 
suitable state of tilth for flax, the land may be seeded 
with clover, and the young clover plants win obtain a 
larger and richer growth, and be snb>ect to kaacaaaiiltiea, 
tiian if seeded with any other spring crop. This will be 
eqMdally so when the top dressing of artificial maniiTe, 
reooomiended as above, is applied. The pnlliog of the 
flax will loosen the soil around the roots of the yovng 
clover, and thus greatly promote its growth; and whcrs 
it is desirable to seed also witk timothy^ tlie latter 
ahonld be sown as soon as the flax is palled and rcB H wed 
oiT the ground. If the soil be rich, and will bear aoeha 
severe course of cropping, a en^ of winter wbeat may 
be made to succeed the flax, in which case only one plow> 
ingwiU be leqeisite for the wbeat. The flax, when 
managed as here recommended, will leave the gronnd per- 
fectly free from weeds, and the land will be ia better ooo- 
dition fbr wheat than if a very expensive prooesa of saa- 
mer fiUlowing had been adopted. Flax, however, is a 
iwy exhausting crop, more so perhaps than maj other 
spring cmp, and the qnestion to be decided is, whether 
two exhausting crops following in suecenon, would not 
tax the owelty of the soil further than prudence would 
warrant. Every inteUjgent lumer should be tlie best 
judge of this matter; and havii^ repeatedly tested the 
system, on a large scale, we ean with oonfldenoe room- 
mend the sowing of wheat after flax; but invaiiably the 
ground should be seeded down with clover and timothy 
with the wheat crop, la order that its fertitit j noay be 
again restored for future cruiptL. In those sectiooa of 
country where the wheat plants grow exceedii^y luxa- 
riant, and are more or less disposed to rust, this great 
bane to the wheat growing interests^ may be Tery 
terially obviated by sowii^ wheat after iiaz in tlie i 
ner hers described. The wbeat planta by this 
would grow shorter and sti£%r, and would arrive at a 
mu<^ earlier maturity^ than if the land had been sum- 
nser flOlowed; and as an antidote fbr such no s^etem of 
cropping land deserves greater fkfvor tlian tiM one hoe 
sQbmltted for cennderaiion. It is^ however, anb^eet to 
abuse by being impeHbeUy done, or by being repeated 
too flnequently on the same soil. From the ^^y*^ n 9^\f ^ 
tendency of flax, even on the richest stA, it shonld net 
be repeated more than once fai seren or eight yeara; and 
it it only advisable to cultivate the crop extensively where 
the soil is remarkably rich, and distij^pdabed Ibr the 
rankaess of iU vegetatk>n. On soQsof this deecriptioB, 
enhivated in the manner deserlbed, from ttleen totwen- 
tybushelsof seed, and fhNU three to four hundredlfas. 
of clear scutched flax, may be confidently anticipated 
^r acre, and the proflt yieMed will be greater than thst 
of most other crope, requiring an equal aaaewit of labor 
and skfll. W. G. SftUvsMov. Xsehah, Iima^ /em., 

1863. 

»^^ 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do it. 
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On «» ii|/fiMfi«« tiffeeting tki pwUy of blood in Stock. 
Kim. CoLnTAVOK— The breeding and rearing of stock, 
eq;»ec!aUy aninuito of high and pore blood, is daily attract- 
ing an iucreaeed attention finom the scientific and enlight- 
ened agricnltnriat; and, when the (krmer sncceedsin ob- 
taining animals posseaBing the qualities sought for, there 
l« no branch of hb basiness that p^yt more generously in 
dollars and cents, than this ; but so many failnresare met 
with, and so many are disappointed fai the progeny of an- 
imals, of even the purest and most renowned pedigree, 
that even among the enlightened, it is not seldom that we 
bear the advantages of hiooi questioned, if not denied; 
%nd it is more than intbnated that the reason why ani- 
mals possessing superior qpaltties, owe their excellence 
mainly to the care that has been bestowed upon them in 
regard to their feed, he. In regard to other depart- 
ments of agriculture, similar discrepancies of opinion do 
not obtain; and it would seem of importance to deter- 
mine why this difference of opinion in this regard? 

All are aoenstomnd to rely upon txporiMcd^ and it 
must he allowed that m this matter, many who hare been. 
to considerable trouble and expense in their endeavor to 
imiirove their stock of horses, cattle, or sheep, by breed- 
ing from animals of the improved breeds^ have sxperienc- 
€d a grsvioQS disappointment, in not finding the young to 
resemble the sire or the dam, as the case may be, as 
^osely as they had hoped; and without being «hle to ac- 
count for this Ikct, in accordance with any laws that are 
known to them, and only knonteg that ih€y have failed 
of the expected improvement in their animals, they have 
naturally come to deny, or at least to doubt, what others 
have told them. This has been one, and perhaps the 
main reason, why so little attention has been paid by the 
majority of &rmers, to the introduction of imported and 
other improved raoes of animals. 

But the English agriculturists seem to understand the 
causes of these tUlures; and, of course, how to avoid 
them ; and it would be well if this information were more 
generally disKminated in this country. 

The reason is this: — Th€ motkir*$ »y$tem is influenetd 
and changed, by the young the carries in her vfomb, and 
if the male parent be of a different breed, her blood ie 
contaminated, and the rendered tiailar to a mongrel, for 
the remainder of her life. 

This assertion may startle many, who have given the 
subject no thought, but it is believed that no physiologi- 
cal fact is better established, or more susceptible of proof, 
than this ; and as proof, I shall die a few instances tluit 
have been noted by Dr. A. HAnvxT, physician to the 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 

He speaks of a young chestnut mare, seven-eights Ara- 
bian, that belonged to the Earl of Moreton, which was 
covered in 1815^ by a Quagga, which is a species of wild 
ass from Africa, and marked somewhat after, the manner 
of the Zebra. The mare was covered but once by the 
Quagga, and after a pregnancy of eleven months and 
four days, gave birth to a hybrid which had distinct 
marks of the Quagga, in the shape of its head, black 
bars on the legs, shoulders, &c. In 1817, *18, and 1821, 
the same mare, (which had in the mean time passed into 



the possession of Sir Gore Ouseley,) was covered by a 
very fine black Arabian horse, and produced, successive- 
ly, three foals, all of which bore unequivocal marks of 
the Quagcpa* 

Another case, similar to the above, is mentioned. A 
mare belonging to Sir Gore Ouseley, was covered by a 
Zebra, and gave birth to a striped hybrid. The next year 
this mare was covered by a thorougb-bred horse, and the 
next succeeding year by another horse. In this instancci 
also, both the foale were striped, and in other regard| 
partook of the characteristics of the Zebra. It is a 
matter of common observation, that when a mare has 
borne a mule, she is never after fit to breed colts, as they 
will have large heads, and otherwise resemble mules. 

In the above mentioned instances, the mares were eo> 
vered by animals, in the first instance, of a diiPerent tpo* 
eieettom themselves; but others are recorded, where 
they had bred only from horses, but by horses of diiR»> 
rent breeds on the separate occasions, and yet the oft 
spring partook of the characteristics of the horse by vftadk 
the first impregnation was eflhcted. 

Mr. M'GiLLivnAT, in an artidepublidied in the Aber* 
deen Journal, speaks of several colts, in the "Royai stud 
at Hampton Court, that were sired by the horse Actmon, 
that did not resemble Jictaon, the paternal parent of the 
foals, but did bear a near resemblance to the horse 
Colonel, ftom whom the mares had brought colts, the 
year previous to their being covered by the horse Actsson. 
Again, a colt, the property of the Eari of Suflleld, which 
was got by the horse Laurel, that it was strongly inti- 
mated by the Jockles at Kewmarket, that he must have 
been got by the horse Caste/ by stealth, on account of his 
close resemblance to the horse Camel. This resemUanoe 
was, however, satisAu:torily accounted for, by the fsct that 
the mare had been previously impregnated by Camel. 

Many instances of a similar character, are recorded in 
regard to dogs— In fact the breeders of dogs all seem weU 
aware that if the bitch has been impregnated by a mon- 
grel dog, that even if the father of her next litter is of 
pure blood, the puppies will be liable to be mongrels. 

Sfanilar instances have also been observed in r^i;ard to 
swine, and the breeders of cattle have recorded similar 
fiicts. Mr. M'Gillivray, mentions several instances, and 
among them the following: " A pure Aberdeenshire heifer 
was served with a pure Teeswater bnll, to whom she had 
a first-cross calf. The following season the same cow 
was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull ; the produce 
was a cross calf, which at two years old had very long 
horns, the parents both hornless. Apnre Aberdeenshire 
cow was served, in 1845, with a cross bull — ^i.e., an ani- 
mal produced between a first cross cow and a pure Tees- 
water bull. To this bull she had a cross-calf. Kext 
sesson she was served with a pfire Aberdeenshire bull, — 
the' calf was quite a cross in diape and color." 

Afler citing other examples with a similar result, Mr. 
M'GilUvray says, '' Many more instances might be cited, 
did time permit. Among cattle and horses they are of 
every day occurrence.^ 

Dr. Harvey also records many instances of similar re- 
sults, as having occurred in the human family— but it Is 
not thought best to include them in this i>aper. 

This mode of Uiipairing the purity of the blood of 
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anlniAlSy has been ityled, croiHng the ty$t€m of the 
mother; and It is supposed, that the reason why so many 
inferior animals are to be met with, the progeny of parents 
of pure lineage, is almost wholly owing to the blood of the 
mother having been previonsly contaminated by the 
oroes-bred young she has carried. 

Of the modus operandi of this contamination, there is 
no explanation given, which is generally satislactory, but 
it seems probable to the writer of this, that, inasmuch as 
the tame blood must circulate through the veins of both 
mother and offspring, — ^that the system of the dam be- 
comes thut modified and rendered in a greater or less de« 
gree similar to her mongrel young. 

It is hoped that the reader will excuse the length of 
this article, on account of the importance of the sul^ect ; 
and also, because of the novelty of the tacts— this being 
the eeeond instance so far as has come to the knowledge 
of the writer, that it has been treated of by the Agricul- 
tural Journals of this country— -an article f^m the same 
pen having been published last year in the jimtrican 
jigriculturiet, C. H. Cueatkli.>d, M. D. Waterlmry, 
rt.y Feb, 1862. 
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Eds. Cultivator— In x^ply to the uiquiries of your 
oorrespondent in regard to pressing hay, I will give you 
the experience of farmers in this neighborhood, ( Durham, 
K. H.,) where the raising market hay is the chief agri- 
cultural busineas. Hay was pressed for the Portsmouth, 
K. H., market In this town twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and the first press, and only one for several years, 
was on the farm of N. Woodman. That press was con- 
structed on the model of an old cotton press, then used 
at Portsmouth for packing hay. It was an upright box, 
eight or ten feet high, with one large wooden screw, 
coming down in the centre through a beam at the top. 
This was stationary. Next was used an upright box with 
two smaller screws one at each end and a beam across, 
which was brought down by the screws. This was port- 
able, and was carried about among the farmers, and the 
only one in town for some years. Either of these press- 
es with four hands and a horse, usually put up twelve 
hales of hay per day or about two tons. About 1880, a 
new patent press appeared. The box was horiiontal, or 
upon the side on the ground. The power was applied 
with cast iron wheel and pinion work. About three cog- 
wheels and pinions were used. It was precisely on the 
model of the small jack screw, used in loading cotton 
■hips at the south. Next was used the same form of 
box, with the power of a large rope over pulleys, instead 
of the wheel works. In both these presses, four hands 
and a yoke of oxen put up, commonly, Arom twenty.five 
to thirty bales per day, or about four tons. Both were 
portable. Next appeared an upright box, in which the 
hay was pressed down iVom the top as in the first two 
above mentioned. The power was applied by chains 
winding on axles, turned with same power of wheel and 
pinion work. This was portable and did good service. 
Five men turned out thirty.five or forty bales a day, or 
five tons and more. Next came the presses now in use. 
One is caUed the Railroad press, and patented; the other 



is called the Elbow pre9j and is understood not to be s 
patent. Both have an upri^ box, and prets tlie hmj 
from the bottom upwards, and the bale is taken o«a 
above, oh a staging, and weii^lied, and hoisted away wit^ 
tackle and fall. The Railroad press has for lu pt^wer, 
two beams coming near together under the box, and there 
attached with a hinge Joint to a strong mass of wood, 
called a ** follower," that moves up and down tfa« box. 
The other ends reach out in opposite directions, aad rest 
upon an iron rail on a strong timber, and are noade son* 
to move easily over it, by a solid iron truck at tbe end. 
As they stand, they form someting like the letter A, 
only more flat . Then by chains, and a windlass and wlieel 
in the center, the lower ends are drawn up till they are 
along the rail nearly perpendicular to the groond, and 
parallel to each other. So the power rapidly increases 
as it is most required. The Elbow press b in tbe main 
constructed in the same way, except that the power m 
applied by two toggle Joints, (the joints of iron, aad the 
arms of wood,) standing, when the follower adown, not 
unlike two Vs placed opporite. (<>-) They are 
then drawn together by a chain passing round a troA m 
the arms Just below the Joints, and wound upon a wind- 
lass in the centre, which is turned by a stout yoke oToxea 
drawing out a rope wound on the etrcumf^reiice of a 
large wheel attached to the windlass. Five hands with 
a yoke of oxen, wliere the hay is conveniently sHnaled, 
will usually press ttom fbrty-flve to aixty bales per day, 
or .fVom seven to nine tons. Both these are portable. 
One yoke of large oxen Is suificiient to work either, or 
to move them from plaoe to place over an ordinary rtiad 

The Elbow press is called the best, and b Iiere prefer- 
red to the other. Both are used extensively. Durham 
is chiefly an agricultural town. It lias about 1 ,500 inha- 
bitants. In 1880, about 100 tons of pressed hay may 
have been sent to market. In 1840, as much aa 500 tons 
were sold ; and at the present time, 1852. no le» than 
2,000 tons of pressed hay are annually sent to market. 
Lee, Newbury, Greenland, Stratham, RoIIinsfbrd, and 
other neighboring towns, are largely interested in the 
same product. 

To secure the bales, small withes of withewood, gray 
beach or alder, are used, about an inch through at the 
butt, and f^om six to ten feet long. Two, of sufficient 
length, are twisted, and the tops lapped and wound stroic- 
ly together, making a band long enough to reach around 
the bale and tie. Five bands are put on a bale. The 
withes, trimmed ready for use, cost fVom 80 to 40 cents 
per hundred. The price for pressing hay b $1.50 per 
ton-^verythh^( requlsita, use of press, oxen, withes, &c., 
included. 

The coat of the Elbow press b fVom $100 to $200, se- 
cording to the exoellence of the material^ and Uie woik. 
The Railroad Press may be a little more. 

If any, among your numerous subscribers, know of s 
better way of pressing hay, or of securing the bales, (for 
thb now takes all the time of one good hand, besides the 
cost of the withes,) we should be glad to have him give 
us the information tlirough your columns— as any as. 
provement in thb matter would be hailed with plessnie 
and satisfaction, by the fhrmers hi this neighborhood 
C. P. W. DvrAaai, N. H., FA., 1852. 
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Ooom and Potatow grown TogvUMr. 

Eos. OuuiTATOE— Last spring I bad a piece of land 
i3€ tliree acres and one-eiglithi which I was intending to 
plant with corn and potatoes. Instead of planting each 
by itself, I oondnded to try the experiment of mixing 
the two crops. I accordingly planted them in the fol- 
lowing manner; Commencing upon one side, I planted 
two rows of com, then one of potatoes, and then again 
two of com, and so on with the whole piece, planting the 
rows exactly three feet apart, and the hills abont twenty 
inches in the rows, both com and potatoes. The com 
from three to five grains in a hill, subsequently thinned 
to three— and the potatoes one in a hill, the size being 
from one half inch to one inch in diameter. When the 
com was about four or five inches high, and the potatoes 
Just coming up, I went through with the plow, turning 
the furrow from the rows. The com was then hoed, 
without much hilling, and the potatoes were not hoed at 
all. The plow was again run through, turning the fur- 
row towards the row, when the com was from twelve to 
eighteen inches high, and the whole was then hoed. This 
was all the cultivation the crop received. 

The corn was topped at the proper time, with the ex- 
ception of two rows, which were cut up at the bottom, and 
put in small stocks. These rows were thirty-five rods long. 
and when the com was thoroughly ripe, they were husked, 
weighed and measured ; and the produce was 12 bushels 
and three pecks, weighing 464 lbs. Two rows were then 
picked adjoining those, which were topped, and exactly 
of the same length, and the produce was 18 bushels and 
one pe^, weighing 485 lbs. 

I will here state that the four rows upon which the ex- 
periment was made, were treated every way alike until 
the time of harvest. After husking, I carefully weighed 
and measured a bushel from each parcel — ^put each in a 
hag by itself, and hung them up to dry, intending to as- 
certain Ihe shrinkage ; but in this I was disappointed by 
the rats getting into one of the bags and destroying some 
of the com. The corn that was cut at the root, was 
much the dampest at the time of husking and weighing, 
and it is my hnmble ophiion that here lies the grand 
secret which causes so many of the experiments of this 
kind, to resnlt in fayor of com cut at the root instead of 
being topped; for who does not know that com which is 
kept from the influence (in a great measure) of sun and 
air, by being set together in stooks, will not dry so fkst 
as that which is oompletely exposed to both, as in the 
case of that which is topped. And the difference m the 
lipenfaig or drying process, will be still greater, if the fa- 
Torite theory of the advocates of cutting up be trae, viz : 
that the Juices of the stalks thus treated, oontinue to 
flow to the grain more than they do in the case of that 
whidi is topped. 

In regard to the^omparatftve value of fodder obtained 
by the two methods, I will only say, that when I hear 
persons so stoutly asssrt the preference to be greatly in 
Ikvor of cnttfaig at the bottom, I am led to conctnde that 
they have never tried any other way, for ths reason that 
I never saw any cornstalks that stood In the fleldin stooks, 
unto the grain was pfeoperly cored, thai I should oonsi* 
der of moch value to place before aay ttve stock, with 



any other object in view, than to produce death by star- 
vation. I cannot help, in this connexion, adverting to 
some remarks on page 296 of toI. 8, of Cultivator, New 
Series, from which I extract the following—'' It has been 
proved that cuttbg off the top stalks lessens the yield 
of gndn." This I do not doubt is trae, in comparison 
with letting the whole plant stand unmutilated, until the 
gram is properly matured. Again, it is asked — " what 
other plant would bear such mutilation without iqjury." 
I would, with all deference, reiterate this question, with 
a slight alteration — ^what other plant would bear such 
mutilation as cutting up at the root, without destractiont 
It is fVirther said — '' Deprive the vine of its leaves, and 
the grape is imperfect." I should say, deprive the vine 
of its roots, and the grape is destroyed. So it is with 
the apple, pear, plum, &c. 

The utility of cutting at the root, to secure from frost, 
in some situations and seasons, I fully admit; but I have 
never been under the necessity of practicing this mode, 
for this purpose, as my corn is always ripe before fVost, 
owing to my planting an early kind, and my soil being 
warm. 

I have multiplied more words than I intended, and 
have not yet given you the result of my experiment with 
the mixed crop, with which I commenced. I harvested 
885 bushels of com in the ear, and 126 bushels of pota- 
toes, from the three acres and one-eighth, all accurately 
measured. The com was perfectly ripened, and the po- 
tatoes were the finest that I have raised for many years, 
there being but seven bushels in the whole too small for 
market. They rotted on some parts of the field , I should 
think enough to diminish the crop at least 25 bushels. 
Deducting one-third of the ground planted for the jtota- 
toes, makes the produce of com a triflo over 1C2 bush- 
els of ears per acre. The best crops here do not proba- 
bly exceed 40 bushels of well dried shelled corn, when 
planted in the common way. F. B. Canaan, N, K., 
Feb., 1852. 
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SpeolniMiB of Snccessiiil OalthratioA. 

In looking over the ofllcial account of the weekly ex- 
hibitions of the New Haven Horticultural Society, we 
find the following articles noticed, which, as we cannot 
judge of their quality at some hundreds of miles off, 

we give for their size. They could not have received 
bad treatment, and are therefore worthy of notice: — 

May 2fl, 7 stalks of rhubarb, one measuring 42 uiches 
in length, iVom E. G. Read. 

June 11—2 stalks rhubarb, 4 lbs. weight, leaves 88 
inches in diameter— iVom E. C. Read. Also, 1 cucum- 
ber 20 inches long and 7 inches round, from Prof. Salis- 
bury. 

June IS— 2 heads lettuce, wt. 6 lbs. 4 oz., from E. 
0. Read. Also from the same, June 25, 1 head early 
cabbage weighing 8] lbs. 

July 9—6 varieties gooseberries, 2 dozen of the krgest 
weighing 11 ounces, from E.G. Read. Also, from Prof. 
Salisbury, 1 cucumber 26 inches long and 8 j lbs. weight. 

July 30—1 head cabbage weighing 18 11».— from Mrs. 
Hillhouae. 

August 18— -1 Mexican cucumber 4 fbet 10 inches long 
—from £. G. Read. Also, 1 cabbage 14 lbs., from A. 
N. Skinner. 

August 19^1 water melon, 27 lbs. from J. Fellows. 

It will be observed that these were all made obfectsof 
pnblfc view, and the statements are nnquestlonanly cor- 
rect. 
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Eds. CvLTiTATOfc — Among all the rdmedlea which hftve 
been propoied for the wholesale deetrnction of eertatn 
ftnHs by the Gnrcullo, I believe there fs wme whidi ia at 
once 80 dieap and eflfectoal, as to merit general; or very 
extensive application. I hare been led to this eonclnslon 
principally, by my reading of the " CoUiTator" wHhin 
the last fonr or fire years. 

The object of this communication Is to suggest one be* 
licred to be new in Its application, and to present some 
of the considerations which hare Induced the hope thai 
it knay be found efi^ual. 

The remedy I liare to propose, is a trongh of sheet 
lead, (or other suitable material,) placed around the 
trunk of the tree, and partially filled with oil. This was 
tried on a single plum tree, during the past season, by 
Mr. RoBKftT If. BASsstT, of this town, with results asfa- 
Torablc as could hare been expected under the circum- 
stances. The season was too ht advanced, and most of 
the fruit had been stung, when It was applied. On the 
first morning after the application, he found a considera- 
ble number of the Cnrculios drowned In the oil, and in 
the course of the season, the trough became " half filled 
with them.'' •> A few of the plums which had not been 
preriously stung, remained untouched, and in a healthy 
irtate. 

This application was suggested to Mr. B. byhls^finding 
several Curcullos on the trunk of the tree, which he sup- 
posed were making their way up ; and by his observhig 
that when he allowed those he had taken to fiy off, they 
never rose, but Invariably took a downward direction. 
His inference was that they usually, at least, reached the 
top of the tree by climbing up its trunk, and therefore, 
that any obstruction placed around the trunk, would pre- 
vent their reachhig the top. 

To conquer the Curculio, would doubtless be one of 
the most important achievements In fruit culture, which 
oould be attained. Of the extent and destructiveness of 
its ravages, little need be said; they are too well, and too 
widely known. In this section , the plum , the apricot and 
the nectarine, in all their varieties, are forbidden fruft. 
The trees grow and bear well, but this destroyer has a 
complete monopoly of the crop. Cherries, if too abun- 
dant to be all destroyed, are at least half *' wormy" at 
■Mturity. Ai3>les, peara, quinces and even peachee, are 
also very extensively injured. I presume the same may 
be said of every portion of the country where the soil is 
Ught or sandy. 

Believing that the oil trotigh, as used by Mr. BAssan, 
will be found a cheap, convenient, and efibctual protection 
against the Curculio, tam desirous that it should be sug- 
gested to the pobUo ttevugh your widdy circulating 
Journal, trusting that HwiR be thoroughly tested during 
the coming season. 

Most of your readers who have been in Kew-Haven 
withiu the last doteu years, wlH hav« noticed leaden 
troughs, (which are partUUy filled with oil,) encircWug 
the numerocs Elm trees In that city. They have been 
piseed there, and are maintained by the dty autliorities, 
ai«raslderab]e expcnss, to protect the trees from eaterpa. 
lars, which, before their use, were often so numerous as 



to divest the trees entSrely of thefa- foUage 
summer. I suppose the wotub Is hatciied upon 
hoi is apt to fott to the frond, and iiMriwiiiiili 
by cUffiUiv up the tnak. TUs hak« tte eve 
tromgh aflbrds only a partial pniktt ikm * y mi Ik hn 
to preserve a tolerable degree af vvrtet on 
throughout every season siuoe fts adsptksi. H 
elfeotual trsp for every vona or faHSOt wtaleh 
rea«htht tep ef the tree by <ltaibfa« vpite 
may be foaad to protect fruK trees againsi 
besides the Ouroalio. H. M 
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Eds. CuinYATom— Having heard eomplaloAi thatssB- 
dry persons, who had been Induced to keep hMna-yaid 
fowls in large numbers, expecting to tod H very prolc^ 
ble, from the accounts published In the ag i i ou l tms l ps* 
pers, have been greatly disappointed In the resall of thdr 
trials, as their fowls have cost thesa fkr more Ibr fttt 
keeping than their eggs have sold for-*I send for the » 
formation of such persons, to revive their hopes, and Ibr 
the encouragement of others, te make trial of meaas 
which have been found so succeasfol hi cases where the 
trial has been foithfnlly nuide, the following aecoamt. 

A man In my neighborhood has kept tfarovgfa the win> 
ter, twenty-five hens. Between the 1st of Deoeaiber, 
1861 , and the 1st of March, 1852, he has sold fn» vhst 
they have laid, fifty dosen of eggs, besldea nab^ fa tt 
fomlly several doien. As the winter has bees a eoM ese, 
and the gAund covered with snow, most of his ua^hon 
who keep fowls, complain that they have bad no eggs. 
He informs me, (and he Is a man who may he rHied ea 
with perfoct confidence,) that he has for several yean 
managed and kept his fowls, in the ftBowi^g mai^ 
ner. A warm hen-house, where they can eoaie to the 
ground daily^-poles of Sassafras for theu to reeat en, 
which drives away the Hce-^a mixture ef food, as eon, 
oats, and broom-corn seed, or cob-meal scalded, and k 
very cold weather, a little black pepper pwt faito it. A 
little before they go to roost, give them as mudi corn as 
they will eaf ; give them dally some pounded bones, er 
pounded oyster shells; he oonsiden bones the heat; and 
If they omit laying for a few days, he boils oats, and puts 
into the mess a couple of red peppers, diopped ifaie, and 
the mess given vrarm. He says they wfll genendly com- 
mence laying very aoon after being fed hittismanvr. 
A regular supply of water is neediNd. He gtv«s them 
fresh meat occasionally, when he can procure It witiioat 
much expense. In his eperatioas he is a aian ef econo- 
my, and has found It best to dispose af nosl of his folds 
In the spring for the table, when they are always fkt, and 
poultry high, and eggs cheap. He has ftwad the haV 
blood China fowls to be the most constant layers. Jassa 

CuAaLTOH. Eiut'Wmdsor Hilly CL, Mmrck 2, 1S68. 

■■■■ ##• ■' — ■— . 

FLooas foa Pio-Sn.*-The follewi^g gaad htet la ftow 
irished by the Massaehasatts Pkaraaaa: «<8^nea m«^ 
to have fioors laM on the naked loam, fai order to be aiu 
slly dieaned eat. Inch boards of oak or chestaal, weO 
ftsteaed down, aad kept eovared wMi asitiiwfflfastM 



years." This esrt^, when wril mlaed with 
easily thrown elf (ha floor i7 tfea «iiavfL 
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Manufiiotim ofMimire. 

liAst April I took it into my bead that I would Uke to 
keep a cow and pigs; but then living right in the center 
of a ciiy of 88^000 inhabitants^ I had no plaoe to keep 
tbem, saying a woodshed oC ten feet square and one story 
bish. Well I will tell you what I did. I dug, or (as 
Solomon built the temple,) caused to be dug, a cellar 
ten feet square, and' seven foet deep under my woodshed. 
I took two planks, say e^{fat inches wide each, ten feet 
long, and laid them up edgewise one upon the other, at 
the bottom of one side of my cella r ■ an d eight indtes 
from the side, or stancBng bank. This ^lace I filled with 
pscring stones of far! ous slsesi then witii a mixture of two 
X»rt8 sand and one of oement, diln enough to run into 
all the interstice I filled ui until it became full to the top 
of the stones; whilst thi» eement ws* setting, I would 
senre another side the same, Mid so on aft around the 
sides. In this manner I made 1^ sides of my cellar 
aeven feet high. Then I paved the bottom and filled be- 
tween the stones with cement as above, to that my cellar 
Is water Ught. ^ 

II took 9 casks of eoiaeot, at SlJOper otdc,. . . . 618 90 
Slowlporflaiid,..' 199 

•17 49 

Ttamiaff of rtone picked ftom my own land,. . . 3 00 
LabororanIrnhiiian,«x daya,.... 5 OO 

SaparintcndMiey by myadf, do.^ iV 48 

I raised my shed one story for a hay loft, and floored 
the bottom. Now I have a good pig pen and cow barn. 
I have ample cellar room under my dwelling^ main and 
S. front, say 20 by 70 feet, dry witi good tor wood, which 
I have cut in the street, and pftched into a cellar window. 
But manwre, thai is the sujeet. With one p^ and 
with the help of a cow during nights, from April to Ko* 
Tombep, by throwing in scrapings iirom woodshed, and 
what Utter and dirt would naturally accumulate about 
the house and yard, to do which I paid out $1.50 oidy, 
I ma^e three and a half corda of manure, for which I 
was offered $4.50 per eord by several individuals; it was 
considered better than stable manure. The cellar beiog 
water tight, I found it Indi^ensably neces^ry to throw 
in as much dirt as I did, for the hog to work upon, other- 
wins I should have lost him in the siirc. 

Therefore, if ang^ one will make such a cellar,, or pig- 
sty as I have, I do not see how be can avoid making, say 
seven cords of maaura, from one cow and one pig, in the 
course of a year. The cow of course stands over the 
cellar by which means the tiquid as well as the soUd ma^ 
nure is saved. 

If you let your cellar become so wet as to get the pig 
mired, and he die, then of course you do not get your 
seven cords of manure, but if you wlH throw him meadow 
mnd, loam, or chip mannre enSngh to keep him tolera- 
biy dry you wUl get your amount. This also would be 
a good receptacle for soap suds and sink water, but if 
you put these in, you wUl have something to do to keep 
it dry. I am afraid your heap would necessarily increase 
to ten cords. 

Some of your readers, (should you deem fit to pub- 
fiih this) win say, verily, this is book-farming with a 
Tsogeance, but it is the result of actual experiment. Wa» 
ter dstemsi vaults to privies, and especially bani oellan. 



may be built In the way above described, cheaply, per- 
manently, and good. But short communications, I like 
to have forgotten. Tours truly, Gxoboi MAnsriKLn. 

LowiUf Ma§$,j Fib. 1862. 

ie» 

Theory and Praotloe. 

Many cultivators insist that the most vigorous young 
grafted trees are produced by selecting and inserting the 
most vigorous shoots; that straight, upright shoots, will 
make straight trees; and side-ascending shoots will make 
bow-shaped trees; and that grafts taken from very old 
trees will not give us such durable specimens as those 
taken from such as are young. This appears to be theo- 
ry, exclusively , and it is repeated by various writers with 
all the confidence afforded by long trial. 

Now, for one or two items of practice. Some yean 
ago, we tried a largo number of experiments, by cutting, 
first, a bundle of grafts from very vigorous, straight, and 
upright shoots, on a bearing apple tree; and secondly, a 
bundle from the side shoots, all of which were curved or 
crooked. The grafts were inserted at the ground, into 
contiguous rows of stocks. For five years, not the 
slightest difference in growth could be observed. Again 
—a writer in the Gardener's Chronicle informs us that in 
1824, owing to a large removal of old trees, he took grafts 
from more than four hundred, which were in '' a state of 
complete decrlpitude," and putting them on healthy 
young stocks, they have all grown with remarkable vigor. 
" Thes9 trees, from twenty to twenty-six years old, and 
of which many had attained the height of more than 
thirty-six foot, all bore fruit In prodigious quantity, and 
were free ttom original disease, when they fen under the 
axo.» 

The truth is, the opinions referred to above, should not 
be dignified with the term " theory ;" they are mere by- 
potheds— -notion. Theory teaches the reverse— that is, 
that the eyes or buds which annually form, and thus con- 
tinualiy produce new individuals, will multiply and grow 
perpetually , so long as they are not impeded or obstructed 
by external causes ; which causes may be in the shape of 
bad soUs, ungenial clhnates, bad cultivation, or ft^m be- 
ing located on very old and stunted trees which cannot 
ftimisb the necessary nourishment. 

• %• 

Analyals of thie Stmwbanry. 

B. KutnjLxn gives the following analysis in the Fami- 
ly Tisitor, showing a large amount of potash in propor- 
tion to other constituents, much sQica, and more magne- 
sia and common salt, than are usually found in other 
fruits. One hundred and slxteengrains of the ashes were 
taken, prepared from the leaves and stalks immediately 
after they had borne a moderate crop of tmit. 

Sflka, 6.117 grains. 

Charcoal and mid, 3.101 do 

Perphocphata of iron, 1.615 do 

Porphogphata of lima, 96.619 do 

Magncria, 8.908 do 

Snlphnrie acid, 1.469 do 

Phoqiliario aoJd, 6.970 do 

Chlorine,.... 77. 708 do 

rotuk, 83.164 do 

EkMle, , t.190 do 

Carbenie aeid, 93.008 do 

Organic matter and loM| 1-789 do 

116.000 do 
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OuItoM of tba BUakbwvy. 

Is UMwer to u Inqntir on tUi 
■object, wa copy tbe MUtexed ni* 
muki And eognTlBg, from Bo- 
fcy'illaguhw. 

" Tbe bl&ckbenr Iillkelj t« be- 
come one of the most Mteemed 
bf llie amaUcr fruits. Since Ihe 
Introduction of t)ie ImproTed Tk- 
rlety, about ilz or htcd ye«i 
dgu — Kit which we hmrv beretofoi* 
given several ftccouuts, and whoM 
GullivMtioD b*s been so well de- 
tailed inourlaBt»olame,byC«pt. 
Ldvitt, of Beverly, who has been 
one of tbe moiit aacoeMful grow- 
era of (he fruK — it baa been very 
generally dlnemlnated ; and, th« 
pa«t year, many remarkably flue 
■pecimeni were exhibited befora 
the Hamachuaetli Ilortlcaltural 
Socii-ty. 

" The liberal premium! offered 
for tbii fruit , by the Society , hare 
bad tbe good sBect of produeiug 
Tery general competiou ; and lo 
nperior hare been iome of tbe 
qiecimena — so mucb larger than 
when trat exhibited, evideotly 
■bowing what care and attention 
will do for tbil as well aa other 
(hitta — that the Society hare 
deemed it advisable to offer a 
high prize fur a needling, with the 
hope of still fiirtber improvement ,- 
for, although what few attampta 
ban been made in thig way, have 
not been attended wllb very fh- 
TOiable ri.>9nlta, there ii still good 
rcMon to believe that It wtU yield 
to tbe ameliorating iufluencea of 
ctlltivalioo, aa well aa the atraw- 
berry, the gooaeberry, or the 
n^>berT7. 

" Oar engravlDK T«>r««eiit« a 
tii^le cluster of the blaokbairy. 
of the ordinary »iie, nnder good 

cnltlvation. Several of the berries exhitnled by Capt. 
LoTin, C, E. Ga^HT, and other smalenn, tbe pastsea- 
•00, measured oss and ■ half tacAst in length. 

" We can commend the blackberry to all lovers of One 
fnilt, as one whkh ahonld in no ca»e escape their alien- 
Uoa. A doien vlnea, when well establislied, will yield 

ZjmtiUgM onFMur BMdUBp. 

Iiuc HtLPan-B, who has long been engaged in rais- 
ing nursery aeedilogi or llocka on a large scale, and nbo 
ia a close observer aa wellai tkilfnl culturiit,ba«fnmlih. 
•d some interesting facta OB the leaf blight to alatennm- 
bar of Xoore'a Mew-Torker. He coiuideTs tbe casse to 
bea pararitic fungus, llkethemstln wheal; which ia cor- 
robated by repeated instames of Its being borne through 
the nnraery In tbe exact direction of strong wiDds,andtn 
one case by a strcMD of water, carrying, aahe thinka, tbe 
miuDtasend. Heb therefore of tbe decided opinion that 
the only way to raise pear ttockt with any proipecl of 
mcccn, is lo select a plrae of ground tkr away [miles] 
fW>many nursery where this malady has ever eidited, 
■ad which bas never been used for growing trees, and 
then cultivate the plants by too)* Dsver nsod in a nur- 
sery ; for a sln(^ tree aflbcted nil! soon poison by rapid 
■MiUipticatloD, all (be reri:. A ple(,« of old meadow or 



. . _ . wonid refer lo tbe artide oTCapt- Lomraboie 
mentioned ; merely Temarking that tbe berries dtoald 

be allowed to gtt/uily mature before they aie Blberrd ; 
otherwise much of their excellence Is loot. They niH 
drop (hnn the stemgtipon the least tODCb.wbcnqnite ripe.'' 

manured biglity with well rotted stable msDon 
bed ashea, as much of tbe former aacaa be plow^ 
ed and worked in, 1* particularly recoauneoded; aad 
thorout^ and clean cultivation, to impart health and vtgn', 
is highly essential. By adopting this course be baa bees 
liiwntly snccevftil, althoogh formerly a lai^ soOeitt' 
byblii*l. ^^_».^___ 

Htbbid PiarnuAL Rosas. — We biT« ofteo tben^l 
that one doien sorts of Hybrid Perpctuals, letll ttlttltd, 
would contain about all Ibat b eaentially dcdrable, li- 
thongh every cultivator might nuke adiOcrenl selection. 
and diObrcut aoila and localities would also have an im- 
portant inflnoDce on the list. Hence (he nnrserjrnan wbo 
sui^lies them must hare a greater number lo pick from. 
Mercrlbcless, some of tbe greatest roee cuUnrials an re- 
ducing tbcir nnmbcn. Biven has brought bis list dam 
to tixtj-ievtH, altbon^ a less noted neighbor retains hli 
o»i htmdrti mni Itn. 
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BUok Knot on Plum TreMU 



£]>8. GutTiYATOB — There has been much speculation 
And research for the cause of the black knot on plum 
^rees. Some persons have supposed it is caused by an 
inaect. Some years ago I opened the knot and examined 
it, bat did not disooTer any appearance of an insect, nor 
tlie eggs of one. So fiir as I know, it has not been satis- 
factorily learned what causes the knot. 

The gardens of my adjoining neighborsareftill of plum 
trees. All the trees are filled the black knot, so as 
to appear as if a flock of small birds had lighted on the 
I>ranche8. Some years ago, I advised the owners to cut 
ofif the knots so soon as they appeared, or they would 
lose the tree»— fhey thought best to leave them to the 
course of nature. The second and third set of their 
trees are now in the condition I have described, while 
my trees are fVee from knots. I hav^ always looked for 
knots, when in the garden, and when one appeared, I cut 
ft off at any season, whether it was loaded with fruit or 
not. The trees soon put out other shoots, which filled 
oat the place of the lunb cut ofi*, and my trees are in full 
size, as if no limb had been cut ofi*, and there is not a 
knot to be seen on them. From thb treatment, I am of 
opinion, that if a knot is suffered to remain on a limb, 
the disease soon spreads, like a canker, and fills the whole 
tree, as it has the trees of my neighbors. It is a mis- 
conception, that when a tree is set, it does not require 
ftirther treatment. 

Hany years ago, I was In the habit of writing for the 
Cultivator, when it was conducted \^ our quondam friend, 
Judge Bnel, and since, under your iuuiagement ; but, of 
late years, I have abstained from writing, because the 
type-setter has been so extremely careless or officious, 
as to add what I did not write, or substitute other words 
of different meaning from mine, thereby destroying the 
true sense. 

Ill mention sereral cases. I gave a recipe of my mode 
of curing pork hams, by sajring, that I put them into 
pickle of salt and saltpetre, after rubing them vnih sugar 
or molasses awhile before. The type-setter added, that 
I ntbbfd ihim full of fine talt. Another instance*. I 
wrote, that Education formed the Gentleman and Chris- 
tian. To illustrate this, I wrote that the delicate ladies 
of our cities, were too effeminate to walk the paved 
streets, except in fine sunny weather; and contrasted it, 
by saying, that when the country was a perfect wilderness, 
a single family settled near to Oneida Lake. Tht sen 
said, that when his mother sought her cow in the woods 
afternoon, and did not find the cow, she made her bed 
tBhtrt the night overtook her. The type said when the 
night overtook her, which spoiled the figure, as all ani- 
mals take rest token night overtakes them, except wolves, 
thieves, bats and owls. 

In another article, in speaking of the fleetness of the 
whale, as he appears to move leisurely, when he rises to 
breathe ; the distance he has passed, shows that ho moved 
like a steam engfaie, as he sculls with his tail, it being 
flat. The type said he taUt with his tail. Yet another 
is within my reoollectioD. In stating how the French 
peasantry of Lower Canada retain the ancient manners 
of their forefkthers brought IVom France, that when they 
batcher a fai bog, they $inge off the henr teUh lighted 



itravf. The type said, tnih feathere. Ridiculous. I 
am entitled to a place in your Cultivator for the correc- 
tion of these aberations, to ward off* the ridiculous, to 
those who shall read my former communications. Be- 
spectfully, Payid Tomlixsos. Schenectady^ March, 



-•♦*- 



Prioes of Zjand In Virginia. 

Ens. CuLTiYATOR — It is possible I have before troubled 
you with a communication of (he like tenor; but I have 
received many hundreds of letters the last few months, 
from those desirous of emigrating, or maUng inquiries in 
relation to Eastern Virginia. I would say it is perfectly 
useless for a man without some means, (say $1,000 and 
upwards,) to think of em%Tating here. There is no worse 
country for a very poor man \ but with means as above 
mentioned, many excellent locations can be found. Most 
want a farm of 100 to 200 acres, well sHoated, saitably 
divided into tillage, pasture, mowing and woods. Woods 
and tillage are plenty. The other part is not here. The 
prices may be as follows: The writer knows a farm for 
sale, 18 miles from the dty of Fetersburgh, directly on 
the railroad, of 800 acres, 400 original growth, very com- 
fortable buildings, at $5,000--oneadjohung of 150 to 170 
acres, (the writer's,) trifling improvements, mostly in 
woods— the timber will twice pay for the land, $600— one 
a4joining, 550 acres, much very good land, $2,000— one 
two miles f^om the last, 275 acres, comfortable buildingSi 
$1,200— one adjoinuig, 1,800 acres and upwards, $5,000, 
large house, &c. ; and probably there never has been ten 
bushels of grass seed sown on the whole. The lands 
above mentioned are rapidly rising in value, as many are 
oommendQg to impiDve their lands, by use of Ihne, marl, 
guano, &c.; and abundance of lands that three years ago 
would not produce five bushels of wheat per acre, will 
now and did the last season, 15 to 20, and that with very 
moderate improvement. In fkct, everything that can be 
raised in the State of New-Yoik, can be here, and with 
the same labor, in as great abundance. Ko country is 
more healthy, and railroads, &c., diverge hi almost every 
direction. Those that see fit to address the writer, may 
address box 271, Fetersburgh, Ta. ; and it would be use- 
less for any one to waste money in time and postage, un^ 
less they have means as above. 

Feach trees are now in bloom— oals, &c., are general- 
ly sown. Wheat, generally, looks backward. S. Clark, 

Jr. Peterelmrghj March 16, 1852. 

»»t 

Salt as Hamuex. — The Editor of the American Far- 
mer, says he has tried lime and salt, broadcast, upon part 
of a field of com, the remainder of the field being treat- 
ed with lime alone. Both paris had been well manured, 
and yielded well; but the part salted continued moist 
throughout the season, the other suffered much from 
drouth. He does not state the quantity applied. He 
thinks it would be an excellent dressing for grass lands. 

Thi Coax Chop axd CAUtoxxiA.^Professor Mapes 
says, * ' Cur com crop is now over 700 millions of bushels, 
and may be doubled on the same number of acres, by Judi- 
cious manuring and cultivation. Seven hundred million 
bndiels, if exported either as com or lard oil, would pro* 
duce $850 million dollars, and an increase of only ten 
bushels per acre throughout the country, would if ex- 
ported, return us more gold than twice our receipts 
mnn Califbmia." Are not tbe borne dto^ings the best? 
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AN8WER 8 TO IN QUIRIES, 
Tight aad Op«B Bant. 

L, C. B.^ofHiddlebafT, Vt.^withetiokiww " wbeCh- 
er barns made aa tight aa poaribiA, by douUe-boardiag 
or battening, are preferable for keeping hay, to tboae 
built in the usual way." 

There la no Taloftble portion in hay that ia ToUttte, 
witliout deoompoaition or lemieiitAtiOB. Henoe the oom- 
mou (qiinioQ, that in pitching oTer « load of hay in the 
open air, a laigo part of it is dissipated, is entirely er- 
ronaous. It nuty l)eoom6 dryer and lighter by the evapo- 
ration of moistire, but simple moisture isnotnatrinent. 
An acre of dry bay contains as much nutriment aa an 
acre of green hay, although it may not possibly nfibrd 
quitfi so anch benefit in feeding, in consequence of not 
being so well aarimiUted, and it would be singular indeed 
If a ton, by a few minutes exposnie to the wind, should 
lose a quarter cf its substance, when a ton of stable 
manure requires weeks or even months, attended with 
constant, heavy, and ttetid exhalations, to lose a like 
amount. Ko doubt the notion originaied from its light 
and loose condition causing note show than substance. 

We cannot therefore percelye any disadfanta^e in an 
open bam, provided it shelters bay from the weather— 
wither does there appear to be any bad result from a 
tight barn, for the hay in the center of a large stack per- 
feotly excluded from air, is not essentially unlike the ex- 
terior. 

«s* 

Valo* of Oobn as Foo4. 



G. D. Bbvt Inquires if there is " a certain ttnty Indi- 
gestible substance contained In cob-meal, or meal made 
from the ears of com, that is very ii^urtons to horses and 
cattle as a constant food." 

We have heard iotelligent fltrmers say that they wouki 
as willingly give horses fragments of poutided glass mixed 
with their food, as to (bed them with cob-meal, on account 
of the snuU '* flinty" pieces itcontains. This is no doubt, 
too strong a view of the case, for we have known such 
food given regutariy to working horses, for suooessivo 
months, not only without producing sensibly any bad re- 
sults, but they continued in as good order sa on other 
food. Those jUtUy portions, however, are an evident 
lumoyanea to them, and if mills which grind com in the 
cob, had a coarse sieve attached, for removing the coarser 
portions, the meal would doubtless be more valuable 
than tliat of the grain merely, from an equal weight of 
ears. Cattle, possessing more powerful digestive organs, 
do not appear to regard those objectionable portions. 

According to Dr. Salisbury's analysis, the weight of cob 
Ss about one -quarter of that of the grain, and they con- 
tain about one half as much sugar for a given weight, ss 
the latter. Tlielr ashes contain a much larger proportion 
of potash, than that of the grain. But the chief consti- 
tuent of the cob is woody flbte, forming about three- 
fourths of the whole, and it is the harder parts of this 
fibre that constitute th^e ''flinty" lumps, so called, 
whidi are deemed most objectionable. But this fibre is 
not wholly without its use In going to support respiration 
and sustain animal heat, according to the well known 
prtDd]^ <kf ttdnuil economy. Hence, though not rich 



in nutritive matter, the cob mi^ be refuted 

ing some valne, the only ob)eet required being tise r 

val of the harder portions, ss already suggested^ 



Wn. F. BsDBLL of Coxsackie mqnlrei tbe 
ai^ly wood ashes to soils, '' and on what kmda of' 
tation it is most beneficial— the quantity 
to be used, and the valne per bnsfael to the 

We have much theory, and very little aooonLteexpen' 
ment, oo the application of ashes as manure. Tbeory x 
of great vslue, or rather it becomes so, when mbeniztai 
to the test of varied, repeated, and ri^ly aocarate trial, 
in connexion with weighing and measuring. Gnca vtfk 
and vague estimate may satisfy tbe experinncDter, ly=t 
not the public. For these reasons, we are utablc to grs 
our correspondent much definite informstion on tbe s»^ 
ject. 

Ashes are generslly most useful on soila vhidh km 
been long cultivated ; because, as they are tlie miDaai 
portion of plants, they supply the defldeo^ whiob ba 
been caused by long cropping. Sometimes, bovcvtr, 
new land is much benefitted, where the aoO is nainraDj 
defideot in some of the constituents of adies. Aja]}-» 
may assist in pointii^ out such deficiency; expcrimcst 
is an excellent mode of determining. Ashes will be beoC' 
ficial to all crops on soils which lack its ingredients; the 
inquiry should therefore be, on what totis, ratbcr Una 
for what cropt, is it roost nsefulf 

The quantity to apply, it is obvious, must also depend 
on tbe condition of the soil^t is not usual, however, is 
give a dressing of more than a few burred boshcb per 
acre. An analysis of the soil might exhibit the degree 
of deficiency, from which a calculation could be nude 
of the amount needed by a growing crop; bat such a 
calculation could only be regarded as a guide or iUomb 
nation to ex|ieriment — ^the latter^ carefiillj conducted, 
being tbe final test, 

A good thue for the application is in antnmn, themciii 
ture dissolving the soluble parts, which become well diC 
fused through tbe soil before vegetation commences is 
spring. The time of year is not a matter of great m^ 
ment, unless very large quantities are used. 

As for the modt of applying— the ol^Ject, plainly, is Is 
incorporate it with such portion of the soil as the roots 
feed in; bence if worked in by a strong harrow, tvs 
horse cultivator, gang-plow, or even with a common rath- 
er shallow running plow, it will answer a good purpoK, 
but when tbe two latter implements are used, thegronad 
should be well harrowed first, after the ashes have bees 

spread over, in order to mix them well with the earth. 

. »«« 

Orohard Znaeot^-Oanker Wonaf 



A correspondent at Bristol Centce, Onkariooo., N. T., 
who has omitted to give ns his name, statea that abest 
four yean shios, four tnes in the center of an orchsid 
were sMaoked by an.insect thai destroyed all ths leaves, 
and have now spread aU over the orchard. The past 
year every tree waa stripped— the mMchief wnsdone early 
kk anmmer, and not on^ leaves hot yonng apples eaten. 
When stripped, the trees appear aa if aoocohed by Bm. 

This hissct la ckher iim Cnnksrvioomi, ss 
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in soino p«rt8 of Kew-England, or one nearly allied to it 
In iMbits. The teason of Us spretdbg so dowly , iadoubt- 
less owing to tlio female perfect insect baring no tringi, 
mud therefore being nntble to travel ftir inlayhigits eggs. 
Tbia is the case with the canker-worm, which is most 
destructive early in summer— wUch causes an orchard 
to appear as " scorched"— and which descends into the 
earth, undergoes its transformations, and conies out in 
tbe perfect insect lata in autnmn or early in spring, and 
lays its eggs by first crawling up the tree. 

The remedies consist in keeping the insectsfrom ascend- 
Ums the tree. The best is perhaps the following:— Take 
two pieces of board a foot wide and two Ceet long; hol- 
low out a space in each, so that when placed together 
tliey shall enclose the trunk of the tree. Smear theh: 
under sttriaoes with tar, place them to the tree, and a 
large naH or two driven through one into the other at 
each end, secures them to their place. The crevices be- 
tween the boards and the tree are stuffed: with fine grass, 
wool, or swingling tow. Tar lias been applied directly 
to the bark, but it injures or kills the tree, soon gets 
cmsted in the hot sun, and Che caught insects soon form 
a bridge, over whidi the rest pass. It Is said that a sub- 
stance much better than tar may be prepared by burn- 
ing an old India rubber shoe over a dish, into which the 
melted substance will gradually drop, and form a viscid 
Juice, which will not dry in a year. Perhaps a broad 
belt of worsted smeared with it, and placed round the 
tree, would answer the desired purpose. It should be 
applied by mid-autumn, and remain till the next sum- 
mer. 

In order that our correspondent niay determine wheth- 
er this is the true canker worm, (which possibly may have 
been conveyed there by some unknown means,) we an- 
nex Dr. Harris's description of the caterpillar, or insect 
in the larva state: — 

A very great difference of color is observable among 
canker- worms of dlfllbrent ages, and even^amongHiose of 
the same riae. It isposslble that some of these variations 
may arise from a dlfiRsrcnoe of species ; but it is also true 
that the same species varies much in color. When very 
young, they have two minute warts on tbe top of the 
Ust ting; and they are then generally of a blackiri» or 
dusky brown odor, with a yellowish stripe on each sMe 
of the body: there are two whitish bands across the head; 
and the belly is also whitish. When fully grown^ these 
Individuals become ash-oolored on the back, and black on 
the sides, below whfcdi the pale yellowiBh line remains. 
Some are found of a dull greenish vellow and others of 
a clay color, with slender interrupted blackish lines on the 
lAdes, and small spots of the same color onr the back. 
Some are green, with two white stripes on the back. The 
head and the feet psvtake of the general oolor of the 
body ; the belly is paler. When not eatmg, they renuiin 
stretched out at full length, and restii^ on their fore and 
hind legs, beneatli the leaves. 

Bo'Wiiig Snckthoni 0O6& 

WDl ii do to plaat Buokthom seed in tiM tpiiagi ml 
will it be neceanufy to scald them to promote their sprout- 
ing the coming summer. Faksck's Boy. PMU CU^, 
Miiwttri, Jmn. 10, 1058. 

Buckthorn ssed should be treated precisely iatbesme 
wsy as apple seed — that is, mixed wiHi mnd la autumn 
M icon as gathered and washed out ; exposed to the 
vetther hi winter^ and planted early in q^ning af soon as 



sprouting commences, or before. This we have found 
uniformly sttocessful. Perhaps exposure to the weather 
is not essential, as we have tried no other way. Old seed 
will not grow. Wc know not the effect of scalding, but 
^vould rather not try it. 

Bomt Clay. 

XEssas. £ditom— I would wish to make the Inquiry, 
if yon know of pounded brick ever being used as a ma- 
nure for top-dressing, and what its effects had been. I 
believe that chemists maintain that burned clay has the 
power of absorbing ammonia. Pcil)ai)e*old bricks have 
been tried In confirmation of this theory. Not wlaiiing 
to take a <Meap in the dark," I would Hke to obtsia 
some information throngh your paper. ** A S v flscRiBEB.'' 
Peiersburgj Va., March 9, 1852. 

Burning clay soils, which has been found sometimes 

very beneficial, appears to operate, so far as the clay !s 

concerned,, more in altering its tcxtura, and destroying 

its tenacity, than in any other way. Pounded brick eouM 

be of no use in any way but in affecting the text turc of tlio 

soil, and would be a costly operation whcro some lain* 

dreds of loads would be required to produce any ma 

terial influence. There is enough clay in all soils to ab 

aorb all the anwionia they usually come In contact wiih 

It will be observed that the heat, ia burning soils, operates 

in mveral ways, as ibr example in reducing the regulable 

parts to ashes, rendering the lime caustic, &c. It a|K 

pears never to be of any use except on heavy soils, and 

is nMMt so on thorn with a laigo portion of decayed vegu. 

table matter. 

»•■ 

Applying OuanOb 

Ton wHl confisr a ikvor by informing me what qiiantity 
of Peruvian guano should be applied per acre to Indian 
oorh, and also the most approved method of application. 
Very respectfully yours, Saml. I>. Boweh. Covenlrjf, 
Rkodi'Mand. 

Two or three hundred pounds to an acre Ik usually eon- 
sidered enough^-perhaps oom, which itill bear mudi 
manuring, might have 400 lbs. We should, however, 
prefer not giving so much, and appljing at the ume time 
one-half the usual amount, more or less, of common 
pad-maantae, mote eapedally If the gronad isnot already 
w^ supplied wUh vegetable matter. 

The best mode is to mix it thoroughly with several 

times its bulk of peat, or with so9 which eontains much 

mould, and let it remain several days before applying, 

when it may be treated as riel^ eOmposfc. If from neee*> 

sity , It must be applied alone, it should be sowed in damp 

or ndny weather, and wen harrowed into the soiU It 

nay bo then plowed under to a moderate or slii^deptlk. 

*•• ■ ■ 

Wash far Bklok Warla 

Wm you be so kind as to inlbrm me wtiethcr there Is 
any kind of composition that can be put on a brick honm 
in the place of paint, ai has been formerly used, a com- 
position that ischeap and durable. Your obedient scrv't., 
Hemar B. Hammow. Briiiol, Ohio, March 12, 1852. 

On hard, well-burnt hviA, simple lime-whitewash will 
adhere, become hard, and endure for many years^ often 
quite aa weft aa paint. Tbe q;uaUty of the brick has mucb 
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to do with its pemuuieDoe. Dowidog, io bis work on 

Country Hooaes,gifcttliefolkm!Bg:—^' SlMklMlfabiMb. 

el of lime In a burel, by ponriog over it boi water enoogli 

to cover it funr or five inchee deep, stirrinf till elacked 

—then fiU the barrel two-tblrds fbll of water, and add 

one bushel of water-lime. Dissolve in vrater and add 

three ponnds of folphate of zinc. The whole abonld be 

of the thjckneas of paint, ready for nee with the bnah. 

This wash is improved by the addition of a peck of white 

nnd stirred in Jnst before osing. The color is a pale 

■tone color, nearly white. To make it fawn color, add 

one pound yellow odire, two pounds raw umber, and two 

pounds Indian red. To make It drab, add one pound 

each of Indian red, umber, and lampblack.'' This wash 

the author says he has tested thoroughly, and that it acta 

and adheres Tery firmly. 

»•■ 

Sowing TiBK>thy<— Bona Mamm. 

Edoae BcmaocGHs, of Loudon Bridge, Ta., makes 
the following inquiries, — 1. The best time to sow timothy 
seed. 2. The quantity per acre, and 8. How many 
pounds of sulphuric add will be required to 100 lbs. of 
bones to reduce them to powder, and what degree of di* 
tut ion is necessary. 

1. If the timothy is sown and lightly covered by mid- 
autumn, the young plants will get a good foot bold by 
winter. The oat crop is too thick in growth— wheat is 
better; but at the north, some farmers have been rcry 
snccessfyil by sowing grass seed as a separate crop very 
early In spring. If there is danger of its drying up by 
the hot sun, a mixture of clover might prevent this re- 
sult. 

2. Many sow only four quarts per acre, and consider 
this abundant — ^we prefer a peck, as giving a closer and 
heavier crop. 

8. Fifty pounds of sulphuric acid will usually reduce 

100 pounds of boneft— perhaps 40 lbs. would do, if of the 

strongest quality. It should be diluted with about three 

times its bulk of water, added gradually. The best way 

Is to apply it in separate portions in two or three auc- 

oessive days. 

•••■ ■ 

Aiial3rsis of Oil Oaka and Whaat Bran. 

Gould you not fliTor the readers of the Cultivator with 
the analysis of the different kinds of oil cake, vic: that 
made (Vom the large seed or Calcutta seed, and that made 
from the small seed or seeds of Linum utitatuMimtm. 
Also the analysis of wheat bran. By giving the above 
Information I have no doubt you will oblige many of your 
readers, particularly inexperienced ones like myself. The 
cake meal of the small seed is much more mucilaginous 
and palatable than that of th^ large or Calcutta seed, but 
whether it is more nutritious I cannot determine. Tours 
respectfully. F. B. Polet. Montgomerff Co., Pa, 

We do not know of any analysis of oil cake . The only 
analysis of bran now at hand, gives the following result, 
which is not very minute:— 

partf. 

Bolnble MiM 44.15 

Earthy ph<Mplnite», 4S50 

Silica, fiO 

Metallic oxidea, 98 

Prof. Norton says, " It is a singular fact, than in all 
the seeds of wheat, and of other grains, the prindpal 



part of the oQ lies near, or hi the akin, 
large portion of tlis ^irten. The bno 
of its mitritive and Ihttcaing qualities 
oor flour to the otONat posaRik 
soineiHiat its valne far food. The 
also lie to a great degree in the 
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K. H. NoTXs, of Otisoo, K. Y., mqnixas lor n nenK*:T 
for the destructive caterpiDar wUch atiipped ordiar^ 
of their leaves last summer, so generally, in lai^ portaa 
of Onondaga and Caynga counties. Aa tbia 
the common orchard caterptUar in having »<> 
not be easily destroyed in a wholesale 
do not know of any practicable and 
We do not possess any other material 
latkm to it than was given in ihe Cottivntor for Aia^z^ 
last. More than 91^ years ago It stripped the fimnii = 
some parts of Csyuga comity, but soon after disniipeared. 
except in small numbers; until its formldalife re-appesr- 
ance last year. 




We shall be glad to receive replies to the following is- 
quiries, from some of our readers: — 

Clovex Machihs. — Please let me know in your next, 
what machine you recommend as being the best for thre^ 
ing clover. B. D. Jfon/rca/, ifarcA 24. 

Fexbiro Oil Cake. — I would inquire through tk 
pages of the Cultivator, what proportion of ofl cake vteL 
Mr. Johnston mixed with com meal in feeding fiitteBii^ 
cattle. J. W. G. BalV$ Pond, Conn, 

Feediho Poultbt. — I should like to make an inqnzij 
respecting the best management and feeding domestk 
fowls, where they are kept expressly for their eggs. Is 
it best to give them all the grain and other stufTtbej viS 
eatt Will high feeding make them too much Indloedto 
Iktten, rather than lay? I would like to aee an artide 
on this point, in your paper. SAUfon Cook. JVoril 
Springfield, Vt., F^b. 26, 1852, 

Use or Lm. — I have a quantity of air slacked limf, 

which I wish to apply, at the rate of abont 10 bodieb t» 

the acre, to com and potatoes, manured in the blD, oa 

rather light-yellow loam soil. How shall I apply it. to 

msure the best result to crops thisseaaont The tiraehas 

been bumed some two years. H. H. Haulis. Moriak, 

Esi€x CO., N. Y. 

>♦> 

Will you please infonn me through the columns of tbe 
Cultivator, how many cows a fkir rised yearliugbull witb 
good keep, will serve without injury to himself or pro- 
duce. SuBSCRiBEB. Sieanton, Vt., March 15. 

We have had no experience on this sul^ect, that wooM 
enable us to answer this inquiry understandingly . Touatl, 
however, who is usually regarded as very high authority 
in such mattera, aays thai a bull ahould never be used at 
that age — ^that " it ia absurd and dangeroua to begin 
when a yearling — ^he will come in aeaaon at two years old 
—he will be better at three." This is all the iofomia- 
tion he givea on this sultfeet. 

Temperanoe ia tbe best physic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Rij^AL Akchitxctues; being a complete dcMriptiin of Farm 
HoQieai CottagcS} and Ont-bnildiiigs, compriainf Wood-hoiieeai 
'Wcrkihope, Tod-hoosea, Carriafeand Wagon-luniMs, Slablea, 
Smoke and Aeli-lioiisea, lee-hooaes, Apiary or Bee-hoiMC, Poul- 
try Hooaei, Rabbitry, Dovecote, Piggery, Barm and Sheds for 
Cattle, fcc; togetber willi Lawns, Pleaaora Qroands and Parks ; 
the Flower, Fmit, and Vegdable Garden. Also, Useful and Orna- 
mental Domestie Amm^la for the Country Resident, &c. ft:c. fte. 
Sy Lbwis F. Aujcn. C. M. Saxton : New-Y<Mrk. 
Tliis work is designed to afford suggestions and Airnish 
models to tbe fknuer at every s^p of progress, from the 
selection of a site for building, till the dwelling is com- 
pleted, the out-buUdings erected, the grounds laid out, 
the shrubbery planted^ the farm stocked, and the entire 
fixtures of a homestead are ready for the oocoiiant. 

This is a great deal for one man to undertake in the 
compass of a book of 884 12 mo. pages; but the author 
has gone through the whole catalogue^ quite masterly, 
thinking, talking, recommending and criticiring in his 
own style. He has followed the teachings of no master- 
hailder, adopted no order of architecture, but in a sort 
of tui generic way been guided by a taste, formed by 
close observation of the prominent wants of the farmer, 
rather than the study of architectural rules. Most of the 
designs for fitrm-honses strike the eye favorably, their 
expression being rather that of convenience and repose, 
than of gaudy show or artistic effect. The spirit in which 
the book is written, is eminently calculated to recom- 
mend it to an extensive circulation. It oannot fhiUo 
exert a good influence wherever it is read, to improve 
the taste, and give the farmer and general reader many 
timely and valuable hints. 

HiaTORT or tbs Uritbd Statis or Amjceica. Writtaii in accord, 
ance with the principles of peace. By M. MvamA/. & B. Mu«. 
sey & Co. 44t pages. 
This neat volume comprises the history of the country 
from the discovery of Columbus till tbe close of the 
Mexican war. The authoress, a highly esteemed mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, while evincing strong feel- 
ings of patriotism and much attachment to political liber- 
ty, has adopted as a leading principle that the value of 
history depends on its strict imimrtiality and truihful 
coloring, without regard to national pride or national 
prejudice; and that the promptings of true patriotism 
will seek, not the concealment, but cure of national de- 
fects. This intention appears to be carried out with much 
candor as well as ability. However views may differ on 
the subject of war, we are confident that it will be gene- 
rally conceded that most of onr histories exhibit altogether 
too much of its glitter, with very little of its real mise- 
ries or enormous cost. Beliering, as we always have 
done, that agriculture and rural improvement are espe- 
cially the great arts of peace, and can never flourish in 
tbe midst of the storms of war, we cannot but bail with 
pleasure this attempt to promote In the rising generation 
tbe feelings of the superior patriotism of peace and justice. 

Habpxks* If bw Mohvblv BlAOAXiTn. Harpar Jt Brothers : New- 
York. 
This publication has met with a reception altogether 
unprecedented. The publishers have recently purchased 
'*The IxrniAnovAi./' and if the union of the two 



combine the talent and exoellenoies of both, we shall 
have a periodical, American in its character, elevating in 
its influence, and above competition. The series of ar- 
ticles, by Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, on Napoleon, are alone 
worth the subscription price. *' The Bleak House,'' the 
first chapters of which are in the April number, promises 
to equal tbe best of Diokbhs' popular works. As a so- 
cial reformer, DioKsirs holds the first rank — ^no abuse 
of power is too kingly to escape rebuke, and no public 
wrong sufficiently legalised to pass review unnoticed. 



PicTOKiAL Field Book ov tub RBvoLimoif. By B. S. Lossnta 
Harper ft Brothers: New-York. 

The twenty.firs^umber of this work fully sustains the 
previous encomiums, we have expressed. The cursory 
reader of history, will be instnicted by it, and the anti- 
quarian delighted with the treasures H brings to light. 

HoBssa-4heir Tarietiea, breeding, and management in health and 

disease. 
DoMBsnc Fowl and Obham extal Povltbt. 
Thb Hive and Thb Hombt Bbb, with an aeooontof the diseases of 

Bees, and thair remedies.' 
Tbb Hog, iu origin and varieties, and treatment ander disease. C 

M. Saxton, New- York. 
The above' are the titles of a series of hand-books, 
which contain, in a cheap and convenient form, much 
that is desirable for every farmer. Their author, H. D. 
RicHA&DSOK, is extensively known in England, as a re* 
liable and popular writer, and their eontents will repay 
a careful perusal — ^besides twenty-five cents will buy either 
of them. ■ 

Tub Ambbicar Rose CuLTUBm. C. Xf. Saxton : New- York. 

This book gives a full catalogue of the difibrent species 
and varieties of the Rose ; the most a{^roved methods of 
cultivation, propagation, pruning, Sk., togetber with di- 
rections for the treatment of the Dahlia. It is a season- 
able issue, and no one need say, in defence of his vacant 
lawn, that he is ignorant of how to cultivate the Rose. 
Price 25 cents. — — 

A Pbactical Ttbatisb oh Maii<}bbs. E. S. Jones ft Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
This reprint from a publication of the British'Society 
for the Diffusion of Usefbl Knowledge, comprises a trea- 
tise on the nature and properties of Vegetable, Animal, 
and Mineral Manures; modes of preparation and applica- 
tion, and their effect. Though the result of experiments 
on a foreign soil, and more particularly adapted to Eng- 
I lish climate, much that is useful mar be found in its pa- 
ges. 

PtiAHTATIOlf ABD FaBM IBSTBUCTIOR, RB6VLA7I0K, RxcoBD, Ib- 

TBBTOBT ARS AocooRT BooB. J. W. Raodoli^, Richmond, Ya. 

A Southern Planter has reduced to a complete sys- 
tem, the entire business of a Plantation, and publishes it 
as a guide to others. The minuteness with which the 
detail of all the operations on a plantation is treated, is a 
model for farmers. Why should not some northern far- 
mer do the same for the benefit of the agricultural com- 
munity? ■ 

Gbabam's Magabine. Geo. R. Graham : Philadelphia. 

The Editor seems to understand to perfection, the art 
of combining the pleasing and instructive, the beautiful 
and the true. Its illustrations are finely executed, and 
its contents original. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 




It ftppean liy cmr boolci, ihat tU feOowinf g a Otnm ua ciMliM 
to dM PBxxniitt for tlM laf|«M liaii cT vrimfttcn teBMted f or TSB 

OvLtiTATOB for IfiM, priorlo Mlh of Afril : 

1. J. P.Milto. 0«l««^!o,N.Y^ Mi iaU. •» 

9. A. Gary, Fort Rain, N. Y., IW jW 

a HirenMiUi, Lowvilte, 134 » 

4. H. & J. Brewer, Snriuf field, Ma»., 1» ^ 

6. Jame«WelU,Joliii«owii. N.Y., «» JJ^ 

«. L. W. Curtis, Mad»oa,N.Y., » 17,» 

7. P. 8tedinan,Chickopee,Ma«., 00 17,50 

8. F. R. Williams, Havre de Grace. Md., ... 78 10 

0. A. 8. Thurber, Roam's Point, N. Y.,. ... 09 * 

Hie above prises will bo p«ld ia cash on being ooUod for. 

To ^ others, wtM> have sent m thirty or more subscribers, Txx 
HosncuLTumisT, vrill be seut for the year 18P> 

To all who have sent us fifteen, and under thirty, Tks Rottxcvl- 
TOmisT wtll be seut for six months. 

q:^ We have entered and seat tho Hortieoharist, so for m wo 
know, to all who are entitled to it} but as it is possible that some 
mistakes may have oMurrod, we will thank any agent who may be 
entitled to receive the Horticnlturist, to give as immediate notice if 
he has failed to receive the nambers from January. 

AcKNOWLEDOMBHTS. — Commtiiiicatioiui have come to 
band, since our last. fVom A Plowman, D. Lackland, L. 
Dnrand^ A. D. C, Subacriber, W. G. E^mnndson, S. 
Clarke, Jr., J L. Pope, P., L. W. Martin, Chester 
County, David Torolinson, Platanns, C. H. Cleaveland, 
F. M. R., Sanford Howard, A Subscriber. 

Books, Pamphlkts, Sec, have been received as follows: 
Dr. Bbinkle's Remarks on Entomology, before tbe Penn. 

Ag. Convention. Package of Seeds, from Hon. T^ 

EwBAHK, Com. of Patents. A Treatise on tbe Pota- 
to, with an Essay to show the Cause of the Disease, and 
to suggest its Remedy, liy Wm. J. A. Bradford. — " Deer 
Peas,'» from Mr. L. S. W. Folsoh, Choctaw Nation — 
Por list of books received, see Notices of ** New- Publica- 
tions." 

IC^ The conthiuation of F. M. R.'s '* Notes of a Tour 
in France," came too late for this month, as did also se- 
yeral other communications intended for this number. 

« A Subscriber," at Princeton, Illinois, will find his 
inquiry about mowing machines, answered in our last 
number, p. 130. 

q:^ Some one at Greenfield Center, has requested us 
to inform him by mall, where he could purchase Bremen 
Groese and Aylesbury Ducks, but as he has omitted to 
give us his name, we could not write to him ; and would 
say here, that we do not know where either can be pro- 
cured. 

C^ In answer to several inquiries about Poultry, we 
would state that we know of none of the fancy varieties 
to be had any where in this vicinity. 

Daikt-vbd Pork.— An impression prevails, more or 
less, in this country, that pork from swine fed on whey 
or skimmed milk, is not as good as that fed wholly on 
Indian com. It is probably true that a mixture of food 
{^oduces tbe best quality of flesh; but to suppose that 
the waste of the dairy has a tendency to injure the quali- 
ty of the pork, Is evidently erroneous. Richardson, in 
his late treatise on the hog, observes,—'' The Wiltshire 

bacon is of peculiarly delicious quality ; but the cause is 
obvious, and is not to be referred to any of the details 
of tbe curing process. This bacon is prepared from 
tMiry-fed pork. This is the true secret." 



PuBuo SAI.XS or Ihpbotsd Cjttlb.- 
wni noUoe by advertisements in this paper, tbst two isif^ 
pnbUc sales of improved stock are to be hM m tlis 
State, tbe oomiais summer— tbe fint, that 4^* L. G. Msa- 
ftis, Esq., to Uke place at Us turn at Xoant FotOsb. 
near New- York city, on tbe ninth o€ lime, ceoaMag «f 
Short-horn, Devon, and Ayrshire cattle; Soofli-Dooa 
sheep, and Suffolk and Essex pigs. It is a gnSffsf 
evidence of tbe Increasmg demand for piire bced stock, 
that Mr. Moaaia' previous ssles have beea sncb as to ■- 
duoe Um to contUroe Ua faaportaiHou and 



Mr. Auaa's Sals, ft wffibe seenykiotefcaplaeeBar 
this city hi Aagnst next, and wSi be one of tbe Isi;^ 
yet held in tbe State; and at a season eC tbe year vha 
our sontbern and western fHends an nniaBy BgR or 
less fai this section of tbe conntry, tbe attefnianis vS 
probably be large. From tbe long e x pe ri en ee wMikMr. 
AxLBii has had as a breeder, and fai tbe 
terial which he has from tiaie to tone inefaAed 
herd, we^tnk tbe aiost IhalidioQs Jndgea of 
cannot but find sometUng snong lus 
which wfll gratify tbeir cboioe. To anoh aa wish toob* 
tain good milking cows, as well aa cboiee blooded sn- 
mals, the opportunity for good selectkioa wrfll be a 
one. There is no one appendage to tbe oomfort of I 
keeping; more difficult to obtain, than wdl>bred, goed- 
looking, deep-milking cows ; and our peof^ are begimis g 
to find out that it is quite as easy to keep a good oowss 
a poor one, and infinitely more agreeable to tbe aigte ts 
have a fine, well developed creature aboat thesk, tbsa a 
poor unhappy lookhig thing, yielding little prott in ha 
milk, and no pleasure in her sigbt. 



Frjcticb Mbruto Shxep.— We give in this paper, por- 
traits of several of the French Mcrinoea, imported by 
Mr. Jrwbtt of Vermont, last year, and now owned I7 
him and Messrs. Moasa and Hox.AjstaD. These sbeef 
have been 90 fkvorably received, that Mr. Jsrwcn- bss, 
as we are informed, again sailed for France, to procoxe 
another lot. — — 

Liva AVD Dbad Wkiqbt or Hoos. — Sansnel Lins, 
of OtdOt states in the Patent Office Report, that be thinks 
one-sixth, (instead of one-fifth, the common role,) is 
about the true estimate of the difierenoe between live and 
dead weight. A bog weighing alive 242 Iba., weigbed 
when dressed, 202 lbs., a loss of one-sixth. I>onbtlen 
the breed would aflfect tbe result; a big-headed, beavy- 
legged race, might give a difi'erent result from those 9» 
cimens of neatness, the Sufiblks and Berkshirea. 

Habit or varieties or Potatoes ra withstaitdixg 
THE Rot. — It has always been known that certain varie- 
ties of potatoes were more inclined than others to be af- 
fected by rot. The Carters, and the Mercers, or Neshan- 
nocks, have generally perished badly. A striking com- 
parison of the different habits of varieties in this respect; 
was shown to the writer by Wm. S. Kibg, Esq., Mantos. 
R. I. He planted a piece of gronnd, last year, to tbe 
Mercer, and a round blue potato, in alternate rowa. At 
the time they were dug, the blue potatoes were entirely 
sound, but the Mercers were so much affected vntb rot; 
that nearly the whole of tbem were left 00 tbe field. 
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OsAQB Ofturox HsDOXs.— Gountleas miles of hedges 
or tbifl plant «re set out in the state of lUiDois, and as 
I>. f . Kiaaey remarks in the Prairie Farmer, ''they 
'Will have either a great deal of good fence , or a vast 
Skmount of worthless hrush, in a few years^^oubtiess 
the former, if nnsparing pmning is given. " I was told 
tl&er« were some hedges in the vicinity of Gralesbnrg, 
oi^X two years old, that were cooaidered snlBciently 
strong io resist all attempts of animals to get through 
tliem." This was in a very fertile soil, where trees ont- 
Srew tboee at the east, two or three to one. The Over- 
nutnsy nanerymen, in Fniton county, In that state, we 
sure {nfomed have two millioa Qnge Orange plants for 
stro^( expression of their coafldenoe in its use- 



S^yivo Mavum.— The Michigan Fanner gives the 
practice of a Scotch farmer, in the saving and maiiage- 
ment of his manure, which we cannot but regard as emi- 
nently economical of its fertilising qualities, and worthy 
of general adoption exoe{»t in the depth of winter, when 
it may be delayed. To prevent dissiiiation by evapora- 
ting and washing, he draws it away as fast as it is thrown 
from the stable, piles it up in some convenient place on 
the farm, first placing a layer of the fresh manure, to a 
depth of 8 or 10 inches, then a layer of common soil 
about four inches thick, which presses the course down 
to about the same thickness, then another layer of ma- 
nure, which in like manner is followed by another layer 
of earth, and so on till the pile is completed. In this 
way the volatile portions are preserved , and he asserts the 
manure is of double value to what it would have been 
lying in the yard. — — 

RfnrxnT vox Cuacvuo. — ^Thomas W. Ludlow, Jr., 
states in tJie Horticulturist, that he has effectually re- 
pelled the curculio by syringing the trees with whitewash 
made of unslacked lime, with a small portion of flour 
svlphnr mixed through it, that is, " a handful or two" 
of sulphur to a *' pailful'' of whitewash. Twenty plum 
trees had blossomed for six years without iVuit; two 
were syringed the present year, and the result is, one is 
SD loaded as to need propping. [Quere — ^what about the 
other treef We are not informed— 4he best to be said at 
present of this remedy, is, -that It is worthy of further 
trial.] 

Fattxhihq pbopbxtixs or Pxas Aiin BxAirs.— These 

articles have been found by ohemicai analysis, rich in 

nitrogen* The inference has been that they would be 

specially useful in supporting the waste of the muscles 

of animals, and it has been suggested that they would be 

particnlarly useful in the production of wool. They are, 

evidently, valuable fbr these purposes, but not the less 

valuable for the production of fat. Those persons who 

have used peas for fattening hogs, consider them worth 

as much as Indian com. In districts where that grain is 

not readily grown, very fine pork is produced from peas. 

Dickson, in his work " On the breeding of Live Stock," 

states that a sweepstakes was entered into between five 

East Lothian farmers, to be claimed by the one who 

■bould be pronounced the best feeder of cattle. Forty 

eat tie of the sainc breed, and in equal condition were 

divided between them, as feirly as possible. They were 

pat up together the second week in September, and 



killed at Christmas following. The winner of the stakes 
fed his animals wholly on boiled beans, with hay. 

BxoLAiMivo Swamps. — ^The Editor of the Michigan 
Farmer sajrs, that the application of 26 loads of clay per 
acre, to drained swsmp, produced a wonderM effect in 
fitting it for wheat, in an experiment he witnessed in Eng- 
land. Clayed and undayed, were both treated with gu- 
ano; but while the dayod portion was as high as his heady 
stood thick, with long heads, the other presented only 
the appearance of ordinary wheat. 

TaxBS Axn SBXcns. — One of the most perfect speci- 
mens of thorough gardening, both as relates to fruit and 
omamoital trees, is furnished by the grounds of H. W, 
Sargent, near Fidikill, N. T. After trying the English 
Evergreen shrubs, he found them poorly adapted to this 
climate, such as hollies, laurels, laomstinus, {to., and 
rejected them. But he has succeeded quite satisfactori- 
ly with the following, viz: JVagno/iiu^-conspicua, sou- 
laagiana, tripetela, purpurea, giacQIs, glauca, longifolia, 
and macrophylla ; and the following pin««— H^embra, ex* 
oelsa, pinaster; pumilis, Larabertiana, Gerondiana, aus- 
triacus, maretta, and maratlna. 

STxono HoBsxs.— The Editor et the Michigan Far. 
roer states that he saw cart-horses in Liverpool, England^ 
much smaller than the London cart-horse, but apparent* 
ly not inferior to them in strength, (and which he thinks 
are of the Clydesdale breed,) which were " hauling'' cot- 
ton and guano, load after load, ujt hill and down, with five 
or tSx tons to a load, two horses being attached to each. 



Thx F abwr at Homx, is the title of a new work now 
in press, by Kev. Dr. Blakx, author of the " Farmer'iB 
Every-Day Book," and many other valnaUe works. It 
is intended as a cyclopedia of the more important topics 
of modern agricuHure, and in natural history and domes* 
tic economy. C. M. Saxton, publisher, Mew-Tork. 

STOVES. 

THE salwcribera are prepared lo fumUh dealers with a ftiH as- 
aonment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
woody oil liberal temw. 
Circohtra giviiir particulars caii be bad oil applicalion. 

JAGOER, TREADWELL ft PERRY, 
Eagle Fooudry, No. 110 Bearer n., Albany, N. Y. 
May 1, 1869-01. 

FOA SALE, 

A THOROUGH bred, 4 yoar old, DURHAM BULL. Plodigrae: 
Sire, Syniinclry, American Herd Book, p. 131, (106.) Duid, 
Gipeey. American Hard Boidc, p. l£tl. Thia Ball woii tlie fireipriae 
in hi« ebiM ai ih« Siaie Fair at Syraciue. W. FUiJ4&R. 

Skaneatelea, May 1, 189»-1|. 

Morgan Horee^ Yoqiik Black Hawk. 

THIS qilendid colt will stand at the Mable of Irvin D. Remingtm, 
in Sennett, Cayufa.«eonuty, one mile nonheaal of Throopsrilla. 
Season ending in Auffa.<t. 

Young Black Hawk ia a jet black coll. of good eise, and one oTtba 
beat proponioiied and elegant moving colts iliai con be produced. Ha 
waa four years old in September, 1861, and took the third premium 
at onr State Fair last fall, held at Roobe«tcr^ and has taken the first 

ereiniam at our couiuv fair also. He was sired by old Black Hawk, 
ept by D. £. Hill, or Bridport, Vermont. His dam was a Mesaeiw 
ger, gut by old Mamhriiia— grandam by I')ato-4ie by old Messenger 
—great gmudam by im^ted Messenger. He comes the nearest to 
his sire for form and action, of any of nis colts, having the old horse*a 
bead and neck perfectly'. 

He will stand for a limited number of mares, at my stable durinc 
the week, with the exception of Saturdays, through the *caM>ii : all 
are invited to call and see him. Terms. 910 to insure wiih foal, §6 
for the season, $5 for a single lean. Good keeping provided at tha 
risk of the ownera. IBVIN D. REMINGTON, 

May 1— St.* *8enoei, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
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New-York State Agricultural Works, Albany. N. T., 

BY WHEELER, MELICK & Co. 

In MMhJM tor tttdj wilbmB Mhgr ffa 
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Orwibgi Thr«h*r. ri i* eMilJ drii™ by oik Dtwbli 
■^kubemninrlUtlT w*ud,alvg* nonibftt kairu 



[Fmm a. Obat,lf Parlaf, S. T.l 
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HOHHB POW^R, and OVERSHOT THRESEfEa aal ^ETl- 
RATOR, it anivenally ackuwIedRd. Thoouda itf tlvB are ■ 
■iac,auuiy of which bare ibreahedTroaM,aiaio lOa^Wb^Kiif 
(iiin, and aieitdl in land coudilion. Probably more Ibaii foaiuaa 
aa nany of tbeae maeliinea wen aDld daring laal nar, aa«f anyii*. 
ei knal. They ara beyond doubt tha noai dwaUe and •nMiiiil 
machine in uaa. Hieir capacity kaa bnn tcated by neeaicd mK 
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(Near Ihe Steamboal Lnndinr.) Albany. H. T. 
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X9^i TORK AOrBlOXWrURAL WARBHOUSB. 

A. B. ALlEn Sl CO., 

189 and 191 Water Strtety New-York, 

■jLOWS of a great vaiietT of patterns and diflerent sixea, caleola- 
J^ led for swara and atubble land, wet meadcws, and recently drain* 
ed awamiw where roou abound. Among lhe«e idowa, also are the 
acep.breakiiig.up, flat-furrow, lap-forrow, selMwrpeniiig, side-hiU 
«loable.raoaid.boaid, com, cotton, cane, rice, and nibioil with single 
or oouble winss. 

^j^O^S, trianipilar, square, Oeddes, and Scotch. 

ItOLLBRS. with iron sections one ibot long, and of different 

<littineters. These can be arranged on an iron shatl for any required 
ivwtth. 

C ULTIYATORS of upwards of twenty different kinds, sleel tooth 
and cast iron. 

SSSp SOWERS of six different kinds and prices. 

, JWR8S FOWJSRSi endless chain and eirciUar, of wood and cast 
iron. ' 

TBRSSflERS, with or without Separaton. 

GRAIN MILLS of cast iron, and burr stone, to woA either V 
tMuad. horsr or water power. 

CORN SHELLERSf single and doable, large and small eyliadrical 
to work by hand or otherwiie. 

€^iZ. CVTTERS^TnL straight, or circular knives. 

VSGBTABLB CUTTERS for inmep^wjod other rooU. 

Together with a great variety of all other Jegricultnral and HortU 
coltoral Inplements kept in the United States, such as Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Rakes, Mannre and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaths, ftc. tee, 

CASTINGS of sU kinds for Plow«(, Cotton Oins, and Sogsr Rollers. 

WAOONS and CARTS, for horse, ox, or hand? 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other purposes. 

Our impleroenu occupy three large stores, and we believe they 
"^^^ °P ^^ 1 vgest and most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employUig upwards of one hun- 
ared men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Jan. 1, 195>~tf. 189 and 191 Water »t., New-York. 

Emery't Seed Planter, 

WARRANTED the best for sowmg all kinds of seeds, whether 
by their gravity, or by foreingwith brush. And any desired 
amount of seed,Trom half a jmund of Turnip, Carrot, or Beets, to four 
bushels of Com, Peas, or Beans, per aore-Huid in continuous drills 
or hiU^ any distance apart, from three inches to eight feet: and equal- 
ly well adapted for hand use or for horses. Over one thousand of them 
have been put in use during the past four years, without an instance 
bcina known of failure to give satisiaetiao. We have just completed 
four hundred for this spring sales, and all orders should be sent in ear- I 
Iv, to insure being filled in time, as no more will be made. Price, 

FiAld and Gardtn Seedf. 

The subscribers are receiving, and have on hand, a choice lot of 
Field Seeds, composed in part of 
Black Sea Spring Wheat, both red and white chaff. 
Italian and Hedge Row Spring Wheat. 
Spring Rye and Bariey. 
^lack Tartarian and Poland Oats, very superior for weight and 



quality. 

Broom Uom Seed, siqierior quality. 

Clover, large, small, and white Dutch. 

Red Top, northern and southerly 

Timothy and Orchard Grass. 

Flax and Hemp seeds. 

Tobacco Seed, Bsoas end Lox« leaf. 

PxAS — a choice assortment <^ Garden Peas. 

FieM and Grarden Peas. 

Also a choice assortment of fresh GARDEN SEEDS, warranted 
true to their name. The attention of Gardeners is particularly called 
to the assortment. For sale by 

Albany, AprU 1, 1892. EMERY k CO. 



Improved Stoek* 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, Soutb-Down, 
andCotswohL ^ 

PIGS of the Lmeoln, SuOblk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
xiuds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 

Ei»g) we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
ouse in the United States. A B. ALLEN ft CO, 

Jan. 1, 18Sa-tf. 189 and 191 Water St., New-Tork. 

Albany Tile Works. 

Comer Patnen tnd Knox Struts, MSbamjf. 

THE subscriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed patterns, Drain Tile suitable for laud drainage, of a superior 
ouslity, over one fool in length, 3 to 4} inches calibre, from $12 to 
$18 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joatt, draining land from 19 to 90 feet each side of the drain, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sniBeientiy large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 per 
lOOpieces, being cheaper and more durable than brick drains. 

The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
snarent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

March 1— $1 A. S. BABCOCK, Albany. 



Field and Garden Seeds. 

WE havo recently imported, from England, France, and Ger- 
many, and have grown in the United Stales expressly for os. 

iSrGJSDK^SEEDS^ ^ "^ '»*'^^ ""*• ^^'^^ 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a large assortment of 
the vanous kuids suitable for North and South Amenca. 

r « ,«e« ^ ^ S- ALLEN ic CO., 

Jan. 1, 18S8-tf. ISO and 191 Water^st., New-i^ork. 

Stowell's JBvei^green Com* 

WH^^,* •""■^^ quantity of this valuable com, raised by ProC 
J. J. Mapes,-^price $1.50 per quart 
. ., , ^ LONGETT h GRTFFINO, 
April 1— gt. No. as Cliff street, New- York. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Forest Trees, 

FURNISHED to order, at short noUce, by \VM. MANN, Banaor. 
Mame— among which are, 
American Arborvila. 



Double and single Spruce. 
Double and Silver Fir. 
White Drooping Hemlock. 
Haokmetache or Larch. 
White and Norway Pine. 
High Cranberry. 
Moosewood. 



White and Yellow Birch. 
Sugar and White Maple. 
Black Walnut. 
Red Ash. 

American Mountain Ash. 
While and Red Beech. 
American While E!m. 
Balm of Gilead, he. &c. 

The^snbscriber having been for many years engaged in raising Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, and especially in executuig orders for the 
above named Forest Trees^is prepared to funiLih superior trees of 
all sizes, from seedlings, to as large as can be safely taken up and 
transported. *^ 

Nurserymen who intend to replenish, and others about to ornament 
cemetery lots, lawna. avenues, Ice, enhance their interests by buying 
of *' fir.<t hands.'' The amount of business that 1 do, and the facil£ 
ues that I have, enables me to carry out my motto, " as good as the 
best^ and cheapest." Prices for specified kinds, quantities and sizes. 



WM. MANN. 



inch Rise, or 

u U 



u 



u 



fumnhed per mail, postage pre-paid 
Bangor, Maine, April 1, 1853— gt 

Allianir Drain Tile Works. 

No 00 Laneaster Strett^Wtst of Mtdieal CUUge, Albany. 

THE suhaeriber has now on hand, Draining Tile iif the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

HoBSK Shos Tilc. 

inch Calibre, $18 00 pr. 1000. 

" 15 00 « 

" 12 00 " 

Sols Tils. 

4| inehRise. orSi^cliCaKbre,.. $18 00 pr. 1000. 

3| " ** 8} " 13 OO « 

These Tile are over one foot in lenath, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at everv jobit, draining land from 19 to 90 feet each side of 
the drain — being the cheapest ana most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 meces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 18»--tf. JOHN GOTT. 

Valuable New Work for Farmers. 

THIS day is published, by G. P. PUTNAM, New- York, WALKS 
AND TALKS OF AN. AMERICAN JPARMER IN ENG- 
LAND. With Illustrations. Forming volume three of Putnam's 
Semi-Monthly Library. Price 95 cents. 

A narrative of an American Farmer, who has incorporated with an 
mteresting account of personal adventure and description of rural 
life in England, much valuable agricultural iiiformatiou, with a care. 
All analysis of those peculiaritiesof climate and social condition which 
affect the practicability of introducing recent English improvements 
into the United States. 

Eztrsot from fhe Autlior's Fiefiue. 

" I have most desired to bring before my brother farmers and their 
families, such things that 1 saw in Engtaud as have conveyed practi- 
cal agricultural information, or useful suggestions to myself: and such 
evidences of simply refined tastes, good feelings, and enlarged chris- 
Jian sentimems among our EngliA brethren, as all should enjoy to 
read of." 

RuenUy PtMithed—PutnamU Semi-Montkly Library, of Standard 
and attraetiv9 Works, for TVavitkrs and tKe Firtsids. 

THie First Volume— HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
From Household Words, by Charles Dickens. 

The Second Volume— WHIMSICALITIES: by Tliomas H«»od. 

** Useful and economical volumes for the million."— [JBoston Gojk. 

" Admirably adapted to alleviate the tedium of a journey, or to 
amuse a %'acaut hour at home."— [Boston ZVaeellcr. 

" Tlie plan is a good one, and will, beyond doubt, prove in the hiah- 
est degree successful."— [3Voy Whig. ° 

" It cannot be too highly commended. It is adopted to readers of 
various tastes and ages?'— [JMtrror. 

" Books which bear the wear of half a dosen readings, aiid then be 
vrorth^ of good binding and a place upon the shelves."— rCo«r. t 
Snqmror. New-York, April 1--SL 

Colman's Enropean Agricnlture. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
HsNXY CoLMAir, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 
Price, wlien neotly boiuul, the mme ns published in Noe., $5. Foi 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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*T AVCTIOV, Of 

IMPROVED BRCCDS OP DOMCrrO AfffMALtf 

WILL lake place at MOUNT FOROHAM, Wwicfciftey C«^ 
(11 mUet fipomCiiyHall, New-York,) M WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 9, 1850. Jamu M. MiVLSK, AncliflMcer. 

Applioatiou need not be nade ai private aale. a* Ideeline in all ea- 
■ea, to a« to make it an ohieet for peraoiia at a oistanco loalteiid. flale 
positire to the hwheai bidder, witBoot ratenre. 

Numberitif about fiAy head of Homed Sieok, indndinff a variety 
of age* aud tex, consistiuc of Pure Bred SkorlnHormSj Jjeveme, umd 
Avrskires, SouOt Down Bitek Lmtitbt^ and a rwj few Btduj thtf- 
fM and Suez Surine. Cataloftits, wnh ftUl Pedigree*, Ac , Ac, 
will be ready for deliTCry on the firel of May— lo be obtained froni 
ibe aubecriber, or at the <Acei of any of tbe principal i^^icidciml 
Jooniab or Storoa in the Uuioo. This tale wifl offer the beet oppor. 
tttuity to obtain very fine aiiimab I have ever given, aa I shall reduce 
my herd lower than ever before, coiMemplatiM a trip to Europe to 
be abeent a year, and shall ikm have anelber sale iiutu 1894. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings ef our 8tmm Agri. 
esltaral Society, that I was the most saooearfoleuiUlor of Dcnnenic 
Animals at the late Slate Fair. 

/ Witt (d$o offer • ii«w fmbme to Ameriemu Sre*der$ owe which 
works wed in Europe : that is, Uming the eerviee* ef malf tmimmh; 
and will solicit proposkioas from such as see fit to try it. Coifi<i- 
tioKs.— The ammal hired will be at the risk t^ the o%viier, unless by 
■erne positive neglect or eareleasness of the hirer; the ezpeuse of 
trvisporiatioa to and from, to be borne jointly: the term c^ lettinf to 
be one year or less, as parties acree: price lo be adjusted by parties 
«<-4o be paid in advance, when the BnU is uketi away ; circumstan- 
ces would vary the price ; auinuil to be kept iu acoonlauce with in- 
iirnctions of owner, before taking him away. 

I oAer on the fcregoittg ooiiditjoiis, three celebrated prize DtoU»— 
"BlA.ioB,"aDevoH, nine years oU; " Lamaatinx,'^ Sliort-horn, 
four years old; Lovi Ebybolms," Shot uhom, three years old. ^- 
digrees will be riven in Caiaiucues. 

At the time or my sale, (and! would not part with them befote) I 
■hall have seciued two or three yearly setu of iheir progeny ; and m 
I shall send out in August next, a new importation of male animals, 
i shaH not want the services or either of these next year. I wouu 
not sell them, as I wish lo keep oounol of their propagating qualities 
bereaAer. 

1 also have one imported Buck, the prise wuiner at Rochester last 
Ml, imported direct from thtf celebrated /ones Webb; aid also Ave 
yearliiiff Bucks, wuiuers also, bred by me, from Aieksaiul Ewes im- 
ported direct from the above celebrated breeder; they will be let on 
the same conditious as the Bulls, excepting thst 1 will keep them until 
tbe party hiring wishes them, and ihey must be returned to me on or 
about Chrtslnias day. By ibis plan, the party hiring geu rid of the 
risk and trouble of keeping a Bock the vear round. All communica- 
tions by mail must be prepaid, and I whI prepay tbe answers. 

Mount Fordhiun, April, 18W--<ft. L. Q. MORRI8. 

FOWLS AMD SQOa 

/TVIB great desire msuifested in New- England for procuring good 
X PottTtr>', has uiduoed H. B. COFFIN, Netrum^ Mass., to pay 
imrtjcuiar anention to breeding and importing first rate stock. All 
pemoiis doMrous of having the purest ana best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully sen'cd. Among mnny kinds of Fo\ns for 
■lie by him, are the following, which he is very particular inbreeding. 

8haiighae~Forbes stock. 

Imperial CbiMese^Maiah slock. 



Rtvyal Cochin China. 
Black Mhfliighae. 
Bunnali Pooiras. 
AVhite Shanghais. 
Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. 40 Stole Slrv«i, Boston^ will be promptiy ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dvkgiv, of Cincinnati. Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, i8S1^19t. 

TO FARM£RS.~.P01;DRETT£. 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlaried 
their works, are prepared now to receive ami fill orders for Pou- 
drette with dispatch, and in all esses with a/reshlf manuiteturrdar. 
iuie, at iheir u^ual nriceA, •l.dOper barrel R>r ajiy qusiuity over six 
barrels. .3 Iwirrels for tS.-oiS for a single barrel, delivered fret of 
cariage on board t*f vessel or el»ewhere, in ihe city of Nfw-Vork. 

Tlie Company refer to their jpamphlei (Airnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificnies «s to the emcacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poudretie over any other knotvn manure for 
nisMig a crop of corn— olso to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Tliorbuni A Co., and many others 
as to excellency os a manure lor flowers niid trees, and the foUowiue 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Seoreiary of ^tate : 

„ „ , , ^ . , Washikotoh. March 19, 1850. 

" If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my rar- 
denerer vt sure to remind me of it He thinks it almost indispcnsa- 
We, witlun his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
Ibr which it is highly valuable, and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manure at your prices. A pruicipal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, where the ol^ecl is to produce a freah 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to town m the Autumn, aud we have never failed to see iu 
enecls 111 the Spring." 

fiiAI'n?SS?i'JSS'**i?^r*"«^ »*> *• "IX)DI MANUFACTUR. 
mo COMPANY, 74 Conlandi stree^ New-York '» will meet with 
prompt attention. )„. 1, 189»-«. 



I* T. GtULMT Jh CO.«ft 

Agirlonltuil 




m^mr. 



npHEY hsve aee«v«l the greoieoi aaaibar ci 
X ever been awarded le any Pan MIDs and 




nmoiu Eight fimipreaiMasotlWvi 

the fltaaeef New. York. Fearsitoar 

Amaricaa I n e ti t ie , New-Y 

Hioia Fair, MarylaMd Smt Fi 

0taiaFair. Seven fint 

and twenty-five at other comily 

first Premiums, and stand bates ite 

Tbe ia the OMssi Estahlishmtnt 
eewnry. BeUcviiig that 
mmts^ttat Farmers and Ftanien eaarely'apaofeaj^ 

GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS AND ____ 

of us, at the lowest price, (and warmmed)ilwl we hope 
loiire, to receive a liberal share of r* ' 
Also, a general assortment of the 



ttval Implements, in all their variefy, aaefe as 
Cora ^hellers, Ox Yokes, Btfdy * Co.*s Wiv 
Horse Hay Rakes, and all kinds of H 

At Junetien P. O., 8 niUs ■or* of 
Boston RailroMl. 

AprU l-«. 



I- T. 
HB. YIAL. 





rlB subecfiber, eontemplaiing some impmmn 
provements upon his farm, will sell, «i ' ~ 
tire herd of tliorough bred, aud hig h gra de 
sisting of upwards of ONfS HUNTIKfiD he 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle ha9 been 
•critier, ou his farm, aud under km own eye, 

to their milking quality, which be believes he 

developiiur to a degree not excelled in any herd oT 
Hiates. Ever siiu;e the year IfiM he has been ca 
Sbort-horas, in the belief that no cattle keot by ^, 
comnnr, were equal to them ui all their qnajjiice, aa ^ 
animals, and this belief has been folly confirmed by 
experience. 

Commeneiog with animak aaleeted fi 

Mocks, then to be fooiid in this eooniry, ihia benl ^m 
ly added to, and imprm>ed by seieiAioiis from ibc 
mid their immediate de^ceiidaiiia. During the years IdiS^ ^s^ C, 
the Short-honi Mood of the late eelebraled Thnaaas BWca. of Etrk- 
leaviugion, England, was resorted to in the Me of tbe uam-ntd bdl 
Duke of Weliingtoii, aud of Syasanetry, (by Dnke of trciU««a. 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Dachea,) bdoncinf lo Mr. Geisn 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which balls were hired oftb. Tad isr ifarac 
Years. The animals of this herd, sinee grown op, inberii, mwv m 
less, of that blood, which is believed fay ^oee baring tmpottmMm 
judge, both in its milkiiig and feeding qnaUtica. to be cqaai icnr 
other prsviou<ly imported; and that belief is confinned by the nka 
obtained during several yean past, for aaimab dcaeeuded ihn t^ 
stock. 

For the quality of die stock bred by the sobaeriber, be can. wuh- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-hom aaleeof Mcmts. J. F 5b»'< 
and Lewis O. Morris, in which some of the higheef 
were immediatelv descended, or purchased from tMs Iwrd. 
rivalled cow, " Grace," owiw^ by Messrs. Sherwood 
and probably the best >bl cow ever bred in AiBericm, desenfatd m 

Gges 183 and 184, vol. x., of the American Agricolianai, wm br«d 
' the subscriber; and numerous animals in v 
United Stales, the West Indies, and the Ganadass, 
from hi4 herd in vears nest, may be referred ta 

In 18S0. the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of ifae riinLum a^ 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (10. IdS,) vol ix^ <rf'dK 
English Heed Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Bbeafe <^ New- 
York, by Mr. Htevens, from the dittingtiisbed herd of 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purebaaed and 
mto this herd: and about forty of the cows and heifers i 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for Ihe eomiiv sale, la 
the quality of his flesh, and in the mitknig ezcelleiwe <rf^ bSanceMrr, 
no bull imported in the into the Vnhed states can inr|iasiii ibe Dufcc 
of Exeter. His own stock, in tbe hands of several geiideaKa m ihi 
State or N. York, are cnnfidenlly referred to aa evidence of his raha. 

The herd now offered for sale for sale will consist of abooi FIFTT, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calvea: and pra. 
^bly TKii or TwxLVX young bulla, aud bull calves. Tbe remaaoder, 
about fiAv in number, will comprise young cowa— good, proved, 
milkers-^eifers and heifer calves, together with a fow smserior b^ 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Sboffbors 
an occasional dash of Devon blood intermixed— tlm best of 
family com**. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thoraugfa-bred ami grade, wil be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and twolyear-dd 
heifers will be bulled bv him, (if he lives,) previoui to the 
will be combined tbe blood of the Bates, and the St«»ben8c« 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and Mh, m can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

The sale Avilt be made early in the month of AugiM next, at or 
near Albany, New-York, for the greater convemeaee of 
generally. 

Due notice of the day and place of sale mitH be giveii m ibe 

Agricultural Journals; and catalognes describing eaeh oninml of As 
" » ' ^^'^ ** published in the monih of /tme, preceding. 

For further particulars, hiqulTJes may be made by lette**. 4inclrf 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN A CO., Now-Toric 

March 1. LEWIS F. ALUSN, Blaek Book, N. T. 



pans cs ist 



Mr. J«te 



THE CULnVATOB. 



FAJUiERS, iHMSB BUTERB, BRBBDERS, BREAHBBS, SKITHS, Ao. 

• Bin VOBK CM THI HOBSB. 

SENT FREF OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 

Now t*^, A* Sanaita TkoaMnd of <■ Yogan 
on Iba SUKlm Hid DiHun oCUh Hona/' 
■with t>Hirrcm<di<*,bKngludowDUiieW,brW, 
C. SpoooCT, H. B.C. V. S,, loirhicli it |nb»d 
mn MoaDUof ika bnda u Um Uoaiil SUiw, 



Oidtn dHnU be aUnMil U> 

DERBY A KILLER, 

Pnbliilian, AnbiiRi, N. T. 



lo hit hnllhr pre 

VOOWI,' ■ Ihs (IHIEU WI 

pu'ticiilu' lopic."— Am. C 



t tooa bonf — uw v 

lUndiLll't ' Spooncc 
1 of iha a|[c upon th: 









vriLl«giieu,[ironii«iu« 
tF , Of Tcfularfy rtiuriieil 



fmcme, Apr J I. 1858—31. 



HitpeiJi 



^|»dijr«™ 



EDGAR C, Q[DBL,E. 



MorswiHoraa Tmalae. 

THIS hone will •unl.lfiir > Ihshed Hnmbci af nuns,) Ilia prc- 
•enl iMHa. u Iha Fann of ikauUcnbrr, viiKia five ininulaa 
drira oT UnwD Villifa, WaihingiV°i>>"ri N. Y. 

SiiaJ bylbe olilOiirunlMorjui— gT,>irt,ih8 WoodboryorBurbank 
Moifiiii— gl. p. liie. Ihe gr«Mul JnMin Mornn huTH. 

Hiadtm wHiurad bf oJd Mornn BuErnvi — hk rr. dun by Mor- 
rtnFormiia — biifl. fr. dam b/ ibe irigiinal JiHtui Mornn. 

The dim of Morgan Fonime wu ured bj- ihe onf ind JoHin Mor- 

'^iiimciii.— Wa herebr canity Ihe above lo ba ■ conwl padi- 

tree oT Monren Hone TnMea, brad br in. awl Una day lold lo Mr. 
[dwit of WMhinflan Hnnty, N. V. Sinicd, Walpolc, ^. B., 
Hireh Sih, isa. FiisEiici VoiB, 

BlHIlHIN OltU. 

deern oT Horfin Uood, at wia Iba oM G«L Qjlbrd Morgan. The 
(U Oiflonl beiuf dead, Tnulu it Iba bigbot tHooded Morgan nud 

He iiaouk uiaboflBUT bar color, whh black main and lail ; offlne 
Ibrig and iciion, and vilt be Riui yean old the IM day oTMaT, 1892. 
Termi SID lo uiiaie 1 Ibtl. 

Marndiipoacd of before Ihe analllmeof foalmi. wlltbccaitider- 
ad in foal, and charged aecordingly. LE ROV MOWRY, 

A inn 1—31. Greenwich p. p., WMhlnipon eo t1. Y. 



~™v."«; 



'TITILL alaiid, for a li 

Viiiim Village, Wa^ini 
Mo^nHoreeTmnee. 
Oiiliml Moriran, wnt 1 
Wlhieev^nold iheW.. , . 
Sjm ind aclion, and a perfccl jationi o( . .. 
tidai H a beaadAil danla chnlnul. He vaa a 
GilbTd Morgan. Hie dam ia one of ihe beat m 



J and charged accordingly, 
K.Wai4ungKnco, N. Y. 



Onloa AKtIcDitaTaJ WaretaoBie and Seedatore. 

lULPff t Cs., Vs. n Fltm Sirul, J«rH-Tent, miir Firiun IHirM, 

DEALERS in all the mon approved Agrtcnlluial and Honiculn- 
ral Implemenu, Imgnrled and Ameriean Field and Garden 
l:<c«le, Omanieiual Bliade and Frail Treei, Onano, Bone Dull, Fo«. 
dreue, Ac. Wroughi Imn Plo»a, Troclia, Bmrow*, *c., he., al- 
WBi-aoiihand. Al» Ihe Eiceliioi, or C^omia Flaw. 
New- York, Maich 1, 18S)-3L 



Block H«wk Colt. 

THE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, wDI 
of Ihe eub«ribet, Iho enini - 



I old ihc Gm of Juu 



an exlraordjuarv iroiicr^ and ji one of the wry btal 

Uawk Cohe. Uje dam la a maeh admired Morgan 

(raudaire. Cock itf Ihe Rock. 

Tba nbaciiher aleo oAra for eala hie ' 



laraper, alrcMv well broke to Ihe ki 
and alennl. If he it nel toU he wil 



TwD-Year Old Slallion ColL 
- - 3tni,aweliblo«M 



Morgan etatraclenilic^— of a kind . 



Amkira Ball* Oa gala. 

' I MIKiboroogh bred Arnhire BoUe" Oeneral Taylor," and " Yoaac 
J. Prince,"— Ihe former ie three yeare old, and the blltr ivl-o yem 



cialy'i liapDTicd Ball "Prince Albert," and an out of I 
UoDded Cnwi "Diana," and Primrcee. llieyaia hi 
brown— perleclly tsuud and docile, and are in all rerpecl 

Boiteu, March 1, 1SS3— 3t. 



edordark 

nSeeoSl 

SAMUEL HENSHAW. 



Devon Balls for Bale. 

npHE nihKtibei oOen for lale, two young Devon buUi, oilltd 

WajhiiijiloD WH dropped the Kih Man^, I5S1. Sira,btiJI Molum 
— «raiid lire, calebraled bull Ha>ar, bred by B. C. Gappcr, and now 
on-ned hy Lcwit G. Mnria, E^. Maior took Iha flnt premium at 
the Mate Fair al Albany, in ISM— and It ■dinlRH] lo ba lbs bcN 
Deinn bull ever brought iulo ihe United Suiea. 

miomt in their re^ecliva'elatKlat Um Slate Socieijr'i Sho\vt, in 

Bull A]Bi, waidroppedtheTthoT Aaii»),1Ml. Sire, bull Molton 
-dam, cow Bnbt. 

Ruby wsi bred by Mr. Cowlaa of Farmington, Ci,, i 
■" hull Rover, bred by Lewi. F. Allien. Etq., Bla-'- ^ 
~ WaahuiiTon SJS. for Alai MQ. nr wiU 

LE rSy'w 



Allien. Etq., Black'hock. 

Priee for WathuigTon SJS for Aju HO, or wiU ba eichtnnd far 
Heifere oT atgnal age and pedigraa. Add(eiijl»iul|Hribr>_atare|Eti- 



wich, WaWiini 
Aprd 1- - 



% 



fiOO 



XSE CULTIVATOR. 



Mat. 



CoBteMta of tkte Nmben 



The Forces of die Pvm, -VVA'V:" -•"Vl! 

Bay end Fodder— €nuinf and Goring, by O. B. Sw— Freud M 

Giwno, ii'*»'U 

PreMiums for ReeneffeeMl Hey Prefset— Farm Power,. ..... 

Pruning end OreAmg Wwer^ Qneno end Lime— Redoeuig 

Bone* for Menure, .... it 

On Reieing Honee— No. t.byB, 

Ezperimenia in Growing ladien Com, by Oso. W. Coryuf— 

Treetmeutof Strawberrfee Just before Praitinf— Beet Svcar, 
Tlie Pbtalo— iu Culture and DiMatee, by W. Okcoir, A. Bat> 

Lns, P., end A SuMoaiesR, 

TreiwplentingTree* for Feuceereeororoeiided. by S. B. Buck- 

LST— To fixtirpiete Sweet Flag, by B. va&— A Model 

Farmer, 

Bnrfeii of Fruit Tre^, by J. FoimTAiii— To Fanner»e Boye, 

by e Plowman— Water in Beett, 

The Culture and Manegement o( Flax, by W. G. EmiVKDeoii, 

On Breeding 8tock, by O. H. Cuutslari*, M. D, 

TheDiAereni Hay Preftee, by C. F. W, 

Corn and Potatoee grown together, by F. B.— Spedroent of 

SuccewAil Cultivation, 

Oil Troughs for the Curcdio, by H— Keeping Poultry, by J. 

CBAaLTOV— Floors for Pig 8tyes, 

Manufacture of Manure, by O. MAStsvisLD— Theory and Prac- 
tice—Analysis of the Stmwberry, 

Sheep Hosbuiidry, by D. 8. Citktis, A. H. Avxbt, B. H. Ah- 

Dmswv, and L. and A. Whitino, 

Jackets for Sheep-" A Lhile Perm Well Tilled.*' 

Suggestions for the State Agricultural Society, by Excklsioe 

— Agricultorel Journals, 

Culture of the Blackberry— Leaf Blight on Pear Seedlings,— 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses 

Black Knot on Plum Trees— Priees of Land in Virginia— Salt 

as Majmre— The Com Crop and California, 

Answers to Inquiries, 

Notices of Books, Ac, 

Notes for the Month — To Correspoiidenis, Ac 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Praning and Grafting Shean, i French Merino Sheep, 18* 

four cuts, 179 | The American Blackberry, . 
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WATER WHEELS. 

THC subscribers are making with socceMs, Jagger's imBTOived 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showuig the power and cepeciiy of the same can be hadoo 
.application. J AGGER, TREADWELL A PERRY, 



May 1, 16SS-SI. 



Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
No. 110 Beaver St., Albeny. N. V. 



SCBBOIIi Pt.OWS. 

rf^HE snbteribers oAr for sale an hnmoved Subsoil Plow made 
X midcr the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mepes, and free from the ob- 
jections urged against those finvierly in use. 

The wearing parts are so arranged that they may be easily and 
cheaply reiiewea. while the arooent of force requisite to move them, 
is less than half tnat required by those previously made. Price i8.M> 
and SO. For sale by LONGETT A GRIFFiNG, 
May 1— It. No. 85 Cliff street. New-York. 

FAN MILLS, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Field and Garden Rollerf . 
Horie Rakes, Seed Sowers, Road Scrapers, Straw Cutters, with 
an assoftmenl of Agricultural Implements, and Horticultural tools. 
For sale by RALPH A CO., 

May 1—^ No. 93 Fuhoii street, New-^ ork. 

FRESH SEEDS— English and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet Yemal 
Grass, White Clover, I«awn Graw, Lucerne, with a variety of 
choice Garden Seeds of recent importations, for sale at the Union 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

RALPH A CO» 
May 1— It. Ko. 33 Fultpp St., near Fulton Market, N. Y. 

XTjiFIEKLER'S Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, for sale 
▼ T at Mauufacturer's Prices, at the Union^ Agricultural ^^'a^e- 
house and Seedstore, 83 Fulton street, near 
York. 



Fulton Market, New- 

SUBSOIL PLOWS, receudy improved by Prof. J. J. Mapes, to- 
.w gether with an assortment of the mo«t approved Plows for Sward. 
8tnM>le, and New Land— also Side Hill and Duultle Mould-boaid 
Plow*, Cultivators. Hurrowa, Ac., for sale at the Union Agricultural 
Ware House and Seed Store, RALPH A CO., 33 Pulton 



May 1—31. 



Street, New-York, near Fulton Market 



EMERY A CO.'S Horse Powen and Threshers, for sale at M%- 
uufnctuper's Prices, by RALPH A CO., 23 Fulton Street, New- 
York. Ma y 1—31. 

Proiily aad Mean' Ploirs* 

AI<ARGE assortment can be found at the State Agrictdtural 
Warehouse, No. 9S Cliff street, New- York. 
May 1— It. LONGETT A GRIFFING. 

Field 9m4. Garden Seeds, 

GROWN expressly for our sales, suitable for ony climate in the 
United States. A large aMorttneiit mev be fonwl at 

LONGETT it GRIPPING'S. 
Uacf 1— It. No. S5 Cliff stree^ New-York. 



Vaitid 



I90.vn 



THE anbaeribers solicit die atlealiDB of the 
raried asMNlment of Agrieirituial and 
Field, and Garden Seeds, whieh tbcy have 
offer for sale at the lowest prieea, and on dM 
which roav be found ^e fottowiag, vis: 

PLOWS of everj tur and paimnmowiB 
kind of soil and diflereat modes ct cidtnre. 
D. aad F. Plows, whiefa have aKraye takea the 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Oeddes, Scotch, Triangular, an 
diiSerem siaes. 

FIELD and OABDEN ROLLBRS, wiA em 
and two feet, and eaa be eaaly arraiifed en a 




C ULTIYATORS— TUnr 
wrought iron and steel leeia. 

SEED SOWERS, a great variety, for . 
will plant all kinds oT seed at any required 



CORN SHEiXERS— Suigle aiai doofala, lo 
other power; alpo, a Mew eiyle receMly gm 

Mtthl, 

nana m 




or 

oChers inuw. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with 

HORSE POWERS— Eadlc 
wend, wrought and cast iron. 

TIUIESHERS-Of all styles and 
tors. 

GRAIN MILLS, with cant iron and stoel piatea; aJaa 
Mills to be worked by onn or horse power. 

Amoiv oar aasortmeni may be found every anide 
Farm, luntatjon and ipaiden, such as hoea, rafcef , ^ 
scythes, stmths, grain cradles, hay and manure fanes, 
bows, Ac. Ac. Connected with our estabUshneut, ' 
Machine Shop and Iron Foundry, euqdoying upward 
and fiAy hamn, where we are prepared to rea keie 
of implements in our line. JOHN MAYHBR A CC, 

May 1— It M7 Waler ettest, New.Y 




I 



Wood's RenoTmtlBS Soltoy or 

WE are now receiving large qtmntities of this 
put up in barrels, which we will edl at 




This article is made from the following i n gre di e a t^ vis : 

Chareoal, Bone dmt, Plaster, Potash, Calcinsd 
Salts, Saltpetre, OU of Yitrol, Salts of Ammoni 
Bullock's Btood. LONGETT A GKIPFIN^ 

Stale AgrteoltBnd WardioaBe aad deed Siorr, 

May 1— lU No. S5 Cliff sireec, ff«v.r««k. 

We hereby certify thai our Renovating aalls are eoaaposed of t^ 
ingredients represented, and pledge oursdVes to reliuid tae mooey il 
all ceses to purchasers, who can produce aaiisfactory proof to ^ 
contrary. WOOD A CO., New-York. 

PERfJTIAN GVAJfO 

AND other Fertilisers. Several himdred lotia of first i|saTiii ef 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also. BONE DUST, PIJlSTER OP PARIS and POUDRETTE 

A. B. AU.£N A CO., 183 and 191. 

Waier-st., New>York. 
Jan. 1— If. 



Pntfvtlsed Ckareoaf, 

PREPARED for Agnculturat purposes, put opin bsrala. at fl 
per barrel, including The package. In bulk VI8L75 by the lA 
bushels. For sale at the Stale Agricultural Warehouea. 

LONGETT A OftlFPING. 
April I— «t Na « Cliff street, New-York. 

A First Class DMlrjr Fmi fbr Sale« 

MY farm of 390 acres, four miles sondi of the riOage of Oxford, 
Chenango county, N. Y., atid near the Cheoanao CanaL SSD 
acres are urai-r high cultivation, durataly fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. Tlie remainder is well timbered. It fatts a large 
two story mansion, five large bams, and sheds and out booses, m 

Sood repair. The soil la deep and of superior quality. It is admtra* 
ly adapted for a dairy, or for grasiiig and graiu : has a fine orchani 
of choice grsi\cd fruit ; and for profit, healta, andf beamy of loeatioa. 
cannot be surpassed. It is Mly supplied with faraiing tools, sad 
about fiAy head of cows and young slock, all or an^ of which n^y 
be had with the farm, l^ie New-York and Erie Railroad fttraishe» 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New- York market si 
all seasons, and the route of the coiuemplaied Albany and Bingham;^ 
ton railway, paMcs within a few miles of the farm. The form can be 
coovenienUy divided. Price low— title perfect Terms most eaty. 

G. VAN W5R LYN, 
May 1, 180»-lf. Oxford, N. Y. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

/f puAluJked on iki^it ^mdk m«ai4, ol Aibtmf, Jf. 7., ftf 
LUTHER TUCKSR, PROFRIXTOB. 
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lateace with the vcUuDe, (the Jan. 



It;^ All subscriptions to 
No.,) and to be pais m a.dv Aires. 

AoTsxTissiuMirs.— The oharge for AdveitiBemeiils k •! te IS 
linse, for each bMrtintt. No ' "' ' — '• — 
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BCaohl<a High Fumlos. 

Oai ot the mo»t inlereitlng papers on •griculturo which 
we hart read for ft long time, Ei I. J. Mkchi'b account 
of the opcratEoua ot his fartn, « pampblet of U pagc&, 
r«c«atlj publlihed tn London. This diitinguishcd agrl> 
cnlturlft, u most of our reaAera bnow, has attrocled ■ 
great deal ot public attention by the lavish eipendlturea 
he has bestowed in fmproTing and enriching bii land, to 
which be haa thua Imparted a degree of fertility, far 
lo advance of that attaioed by ordinary British farming, 
hia object being to reach that d^ee t^ high culture 
^ven to tbe bert kitchen gardena. To enable the reader 
U once to Judge ot the extent of his enricljng procen. 
It may be atated that ba paid in a single year foroil-cske 
and graiu, to be eonsuiaed as food fur stock for tbe In- 
crease of manure, a som little abort of tight IkoaianJ 
dotlart, his whole (krm consisting of only ITO acres, of 
which 126 la his own land. The same year he bought 
stock for the same purpose, to an amount of more than 
three thousand dollars, and nearly sctbu hundred dollars 
worth of gnanOj phosphate of lime and chalk. A great 
deal of cariosity faai been excited to know the footings 
of his balance sheet, at tbe end of the year — that is, 
whether be la lodog or gaining Vj this bold and untried 
system. He has aatisfled this cnrioiity in tbe pamplilet 
Wore us. 

Hia wheat crop of 72 acres, (including one Held injured 
b; blight) yMded ^ avenge of S6 busbeb of marketable 
wheat per acre; twenty .aevan and a half acres of pota- 
toes, " only halfacrop.havir^ been Injured by drouth," 
afforded hut 145 bushels per acre; mta bagas produced 
13 tons, and maogold wurzels S2 tons per acre. Ten 
thousand dollar* worth of meat and live stock were sold , 
the reaultaof hti system for manuring, although uot pay- 
ing cost independently of the mejiure afforded. On the 
whole,taking Into con^eratlon the rapidly improving pro- 
cess thefarmlsandergoing, be regards tbe resnttsaahighr 
ly favorable, much more so than by ordinary cultivation. 

Leavii^ entirely out of tbe ealcnlaUon the OKpendi. 
tnret in tbe purchase of stock and food solely for the 
maoufactnre of mauore, and the prooeedi of the sales of 
meat and stock, hia expenditures Including rent, taxes, 
labor, purchased Diannres, interest, wear aqd tear, lie., 
arcjCl,0G4; hli cropi amount to £1,185, leaviogabalanco 
of £71 iahis tkvor, although his root crops are not given 
at nurket but at emnining prices. For example, his 
mangold wnrzela are placed at Si. per tou, whiio he 
could have wld them at St. M. per ton, but b tbal caae 



be would lost tbe mannie made tTom tbeir consnmptlan. 
It it to bo remembered also, that fhrming in England !■ 
at present quite a retrograde or down-hill bn^cM. Five 
thousand didlars produet of a farm of 170 acres, witb 
potatea at Z5 cents, wheat at $1.26 per buabel, and root« 
at $1.50 per ton, as these were ioM, would be remarka- 
ble fkrming in thia country. 

Bit Bcconnla show that thei« was £10 worth of meat 
made, and £6 w<«tb of grain produ«ed, that ia, over 
(Ktaty Jottarr, for every acre on tbe Aum. His neigh- 
bor ataured him that be would sooner occupy such land 
at 40(. rent per acre, than to bold his own/rw of rent. 
Tct be afflrma thai when he first occupied tbe land, the 
roots grown were tcarcely larger than apples, wUla now 
" plenty of them weigh teventeen pounds each." 

Some interesting facta are furnished , showing the per- 
manency of the ImproTements. He first began with 
" artificial manures," (guano, &e.) which operated 
powerfully while the land waa yet poor, but experience 
soon taught him that they were more costly than manure 
produced by feeding stock. Tbe former acted imme. 
dialely and were quickly expended ; tbe latter were 
greatly auperior in dorabUity. Speaking of the ret«n> 
tive tendency of clay soi\r, be remarks, " So striking la 
this retentive tendcnoy. that J have been able lo disUn- 
gntsh for five yean, that portion of one of my fields whidt 
then received good manure, although tbe whole has been 
since &rmed and manured alike. I could name nmikr 
instances, sbowiog the diffet«noe for twelve yeara, bat 
tbe moat foible cvMeoce of good cnltivation and mtt. 
nure waa tbe following : — Walking, beCbre harvest, with 
a friend in bis whoal-Seld, I was struck vrllh tbe marked 
superiority of one comer, aud asked for an explanation. 
"Ob!" said he, "this portion waa oacea cottage gar- 
den." " How long agol" " Why," nld he, " I have 
known the field fifty yean, and it was tea yean before 
that time." 

"Some idea," he adds, "of tbe permanently Improved 
condition of the clayey portion of my land may be formed 
when I tell you, that the yellow sub-soil would formerly 
be found in a four-inch plowing, but now a good digging 
in tbe farrows will tkil to reveal It; and even at lower 
depths the pale bird-lime- like appearance is changed to 
a mellow and darker colored friabilily." So much for 
drainage, cultivation, and manure! 

" It may be said that the land may be made too rich ; 
but the experience of out gardeners must teach ui that 
there Is no fear of such a result for atrong.growlng grain 
and root crops ; and we cau guard fgalnst OTer-luxurlaiwe 
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in our grain cropt by thinner and later sowing, and by 
coi|y>res8ion of the soil. To me it is a matter of aston- 
llhment that we do not apply gardening principles to our 
flams. It either arises from a want of capital or obser- 
vation; and I am so struck to see the cottager's luxuriant 
garden abutting on the poverty-stricken field of the ex- 
tenslFe farmer — reading, as it were to its neighbor, a daily 
lecture on man's prejudice and improvidence." He re- 
marks in another place, that the fattening quality and 
denmty of the root crops have greatly increased with the 
density of his soil, and his wheat seldom weighs less than 
88 lbs. per bushel. 

Farmers are usually aware of the advantages of drain- 
ing. But the following wni be new to some : ' ' AJtbougfa 
I lose some advantages by my personal absence, I (arm 
at much less cost than the general run of fkrmers holding 
unimproved farms. The small number of horses I keep 
will prove this. For instance, owing to drainage, my 
land works one horse lighter, and I can plow at almost 
Miy time; while on undrained lands there are many idle 
days and weeks for the horses." 

8ome of the other economi<ial arrangements are thns 
pomted ont: ** My manure is carted at onoe from under 
the animals and plowed in, thus avoiding the double cart- 
logs, fillings, turning-over, and waste of the ordinary 
well- washed dung-heaps. Owing to tbe absence of fences,* 
and by the squareness of my fields, two horses always 
plow an acre per day; then, by steam power, the grain 
Is threshed as fast as it comes from the stack, instead of 
being bamed and handled twice. By using Garrett's 
borse-hoe, I can boe better and deeper at one shilling per 
acre, than by the hand hoe at three shillings and sixpence. 

" There are many other advantages arising iVom the 
removal of four and a half miles of fences; such as gain 
of space, ready drying and warming of the soil, &c., to 
laj nothing of the benefit and saving resulting <Vom being 
now able, owing to drainage, to fold my heavy land with 
dieep. 

" Twice harrowing Is now sufficient on my soil, where 
eight and ten times used to be occasionally required. 

" It must not be forgotten that the valuation of my 
rental was raised last year three-fold^ a pretty clear evi- 
dence of the benefits resulting from my improvements.'' 

" Another important matter is the improvement of 
tenacious clays, by burning and carbonising — ^the more 
Ibul and neglected the soil, the more gratef^il for the 
operation. I have converted oar concave muddy lanes 
Into convex dry ones, by burning some 2,000 cubic yards 
of their tenacious yellow clay shoulders, and removing 
It as brick dust to our fields, at a cost of 1«. per yard." 

The remarks in this pamphlet on the condition of the 
agricultural laborers, strongly evince the humane feelings 
of the writer, and cannot but be read with interest by all 
those who regard human beings as of more value than 
sheep, or than fine, sleek, well-fed cattle. 

The following must prove highly flattering to such of 

• The reduction but not entire disuM of fences. We are infonned 
that in •ome partf of England, tixtf or seventy acre farms are divided 
inio twenty-fiva flclds, on an arerafe of about two and a half acres 
eadi. ** iMagine on anoh a farm, twenty-live gales to open, shut, 
and keep in repair, twanty-ftva sqnaras of livdfe rows and timber 
trees, eating up the poor farmer^s crops; and twcuty-five squares of 
liead-land to torn upon and destroy." 



our own countr}'men as have boasted long and lood cf 
the achievements of McConuick*s reaper: ^ I afaan 
always foel gratified (without vanity I hope) thmt the 
first trial in this country of what are called the Aibctv 
can reaping machines, was made on my farm. The 
pressure of necessity caused in America tbe developoif^ 
of Scottish ingenuity, for I have been tDformed tbat Mr. 
McCormick is a ScotchsBan, after all." ! ! BelieTing^ as 
we hare long done, that merit Is much better tfasa fkae, 
and that every trne patriot must desire that lus coantry- 
men might possess real worth, rather than coDtend ia^ 
notoriety, we forbear any comment, especially as there 
has been enough boasting over this machine to last ns al 
least for half a century. 

Ttlrhniisa ci Milk' 

It is an interesting subject to dairymen and tbe b r e c dgi 
of cows, not only to know the quantity of milk afforded 
by single animals, but to ascertain the amount of batter 
yielded by a given quantity. Tbe rigid accuracy of tbe 
common method with the lactometer b doubted by marv : 
and we greatly need careful experiments, instead cf 
guess-work, for the determination of such qnestioM is 
these, as well as the relative amount of cheese afforded 
under like circumstances. Farmers could then cakulate 
with some degree of certainty, tbe relative as wdl »s real 
profits, likely to result from either branch of the dairy 
business, with such animals, facilities, and markets^ » 
they may possess. 

As a contribution towards this end, we fnmisb tbe Ai 
lowing statement which we have drawn from tbe rececS 
proceedings of the Worcester (Hass.) Ag. Society, sad 
added a few deductions. The experiments appear to 
have been conducted with care and precision. The fir^ 
set of experiments were made in the firet nimt day$ of 
ntmmer. 

lbs. Milk. Beiirr. 

let cow, gave, 377 SBakiiif IS Ifaa. IS oc 

Sd " 327 « It S 

ad <* 9B4 ** 13 IS 

4th " 360 *' 17 S 

Sih " SM « 19 9 

Sth <* SW " 13 H 

7th « «J6 " 14 8 

fth " 980 « 13 < 

During the flrtt nine daye of ottiitsin, the same ooss 

afforded the following result r— 

Ifaa. Milk. Bolter. 

1st eow, gave, 210 making 10 Iba. 14 os. 

9d " 218 '' 8 10 

3d " 146 "77 

4th " 105 " 8 

6lh •« 13 " 11 

Sth «« 239 " 9 14 

7th *< 929 ** 19 8 

8ih <* 901 *' 19 

By simple calculation, we get tbe following number 
of pounds of milk, required for a pound of butter from 
each COW; — 

Isi of sammer. Istofavinaok 

1st oow, roqnircd, 93 lbs. milk. 19 lbs. 

9d " 9» " 95 

3d «* 19 « 90 

4lh " 98 « 90 

ffih « 91 " 91 

Slh " 99 « 94 

7!h " 90 « 18 

8lh * 29 •• 17 

This is an average of 22 lbs. of milk for each pound 
of butter in summer, and 20^ lbs. in autumn. From 
these results it appears that the common opinion that 
autumn milk is much richer in butter is erroneous. Some 
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degree of unoertainty may exiii inoonaequence of differ- 
ing drcmiiataixieg under i^rhich the trials were made. We 
are not informed whetlier the difference in the richness of 
tbe milk was owing to any marlLed difference in breed ; 
indeed we infer that all were mostly of " native" blood, 
or in other words made up of that inextricable matnre 
of sorts which can never be traced to its origin. The 
remilts given indicate much uniformity in quality, much 
more so than is found in different disthict breeds experi- 
mented upon in England. Accordlhg to Henry Colman, 
the following results in richness were obtained on a farm 
near Ltrer^oolr— 

Yorkshire uid commoaeowt,.... Spereeiit 

Avrahire, 15 

Aiderney 83i 

That is, the Aldemeys afforded three times the butter 
made from an equal portion of milk from Yorkshires. 
Thomas Bates furnished the fbllowiog minutes of his own 
ezperimeDts:— 

1 quan milk, West HigMiinderi, prodnecd,. ... 9 ox. hotter. 

*^ Half bred Doriiam, i| <« 

" airermf e of Short-bonu, 1 *< 

Of some select or extra stock, the following was the 
result:— 

1 quart milk, Short-bona, prodooed, 9} ox. butter. 

*< West Hiffhlaudef*, 9l 

" hair-bradltarham 1^ 

Thus, we perceive, that by selection, the different 
breeds afforded a very nearly equal degree of richness 
in this instance. ITe are certainly in great need of far- 
ther experiments to determine whether there is a marked 
and uniform difference characteristic of each breed, or 
whether good and bad are not to be found equally in all. 
In either case, the determination oi the quality of milk 
given by single animals would be ef great practical value. 

|^^|f^p^^^ Bngar and Bfiolaaaak 

With the annexed communication, we received, from 
the unknown author, a dozen pounds of maple sugar, 
fully equal in quality to any unrefined sugar we have 
ever seen. The remarks in relation to premiums on 
maple sugar, are worthy the consideration of Agricul- 
tural Societies. Eos. 

Ens. GoLTiTATOB — ^I scud you a sample of maple 
sugar, and my manner of making the same. Great care 
is taken to keep every thing pertaining to the manufac- 
turing of this article, sweet and clean. The sap is care- 
fully strained before boiling; the syrup Is taken out of 
the pans, and allowed to 8tan<f 12 hours, when it is care- 
Ailly poured off from the setlings and strained. Two 
quarts of sweet milk are stirred into syrup that will make 
about one hundred pounds of sugar. It is then put over 
a slow fire, and heat to the boiling point, when the scum 
is taken off and it is again strained into another kettle, 
and boiled down su£9cient]y hard not to drain when 
caked. 

My boiling apparatus is taken firom the Cultivator, new 
series, yoI. 1, p. 22, excepting the wall to prevent the 
cold air from striking the sides of the pans. Great care 
should be taken to not have the sides of pans or kettles 
heated so as to scorch or bum the sngar, as there is 
where the dark color and bad taste is given to most of 
our sugar,— ^a taste which many think is peculiar to the 
Bnple, and can only be avoided by draining, dissolving, 



clarifying, kc. Now I thhik, could our sap be converted 
into sngar by one process, without being in any way 
adulterated, it would be almost equal in texture, and far 
superior in taste, to our best refined sugar. 

I notice in awarding premiums on the best manufac-. 
tured maple sugar, that the awards are given on sugars 
that have gone through the best process of refining after 
being made ; it matters not of what quality the sugar 
may be in the first place ; it may be made in the most 
slovenly and dirty manner, and be burnt black and bitter 
into the bargain ; if the maker by some process makes 
it white and nice alter that — ^no matter if the sugar 
loses the taste and flavor ijdiich is peculiar to the maple, 
and makes it more valuable than the cane, or what the 
loss or cost may bo— he is sure to get the first pre- 
mium, in preference to a well manufactured article. Now 
I think there ought to be a distinction made between tho 
best manu&ctnred, and the best refined siigar. I do not 
think a man is entitled to the first premium, because he 
can take fifty pounds of sugar and refine it down to 
twenty.five pounds, although it may be equal to our best 
refined sugar. The object in awarding premiums, I take 
it, is to encourage improvements in the manufacturing 
of this article for culinary purposes; and I give it as my 
opinion that the well manufactured article, is worth 
more, pound for pound, than the refined ono; therefore 
should be entitled to the first premium. 

To make this sugar into syrup for the table — ^put two 
pounds of sugar (cut or broken into pieces,) into a tin 
basin, add one-third of a quart of water — ^put it on to a 
stove, where it will soon dissolve. When dissolved it 
should be made to boil. If too mudi water is put in, it 
should be boiled down so ihat when cool it will be about 
as thick as good honey. Syrup made in this way, will 
be found to be as good as when first made new from the 
sap. E.B. 

P. S. The sugar I send you, is a ikir sample of three 
thousand pounds made from our works. 
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Talus or Gusbh-Housis to Invalios. — ^Dr. A. H. 
Stbtxvs, of Astoria, N. Y., long so eminent in his pro- 
fession, furnishes the following interesting foct to the Apr* 
tiaUturisi, *' Havfaig for many years suffered from a 
pulmonary complaint, I am led to avail myself of your 
Journal, to offer some observations on a sul^ect lying 
mid-way between our respective callings. Some ten or 
twelve years since, in viating the green-house of Mr. 
Niblo, then my neighbor in Broadway, during the win. 
ter, I found the atmosphere exceedingly congenial. It 
abated my cough, rendered the expectoration loose and 
easy, softened the skin, and induced a comfortable state 
of feeling, ai^roacbing to ezhiltration. Wiping to have 
such an atmosphere at command, I constructed a cold 
grapery, in which, whenever it has been convenient, I 
have passed the hours of reading and study. The dl- 
mate of a cold green-house, in a sunny day of the winter 
or spring, is a Florida climate, and is entinsly different 
from that of an artificially heated atmoq)here. I ven* 
tore to recommend it under most circumstances, to puU 

mooary invalids, in preference to the more expensive 
plan of removal to the south, involving, as it does, much 
discomfiture, interruption of business, hazardous expo- 
sure, and entire separation from friends.'' 
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Moto* of a Toor in RaaoCi^-Mo. 2b 



The KatioDftl Agricultural School of Grignon, helng 
wiihin A few miles of Wideville, where I was staying, I 
drove over one floe morning to see it. This is one of the 
most flourishing of the several goyemment institutions 
that have been established, of late years, in France ; and 
H is only within a comparatively short time that the im- 
poKance of these schools has been acknowledged by the 
government ; but no sooner was it fairly convinced of the 
fact, than, with the usual promptitude of royal proceed- 
ings, several of them were founded in the various depart- 
ments, and liberally endowed . They have been conducted 
with entire success, and yearly send forth a number of 
Bcientiflc and practical fkrmers to diffuse the information 
they have obtained throughout the land, besides con- 
tributing to the experimental and theoretical progress of 
the science itself. Hi. Dellat, the director of the estab- 
lishment, is most admirably fitted for the important post 
be occupies. Being devotedly fond of the pursuit, his 
whole mind and energies are given to it, and the pros- 
perous state of the school shows with what good result. 
He has traveled and studied the agriculture of foreign 
countries, and is thus enabled to adopt everything that is 
appropriate to his own . M . Bellat informed me that their 
graduates had already spread themselves over the four 
quarters of the globe— one was near Constantinople, over- 
seeing an estabHshment of the Sultan's— another was in 
Asia Minor— -two were in the United States, and M. 
Picbat, the able director of the RamboniUet flock, was 
himself a graduate. Such results were most gratifying 
prooft of the advantages of these institutions. 

The farm consiste of about three hundred acres under 
very high cultivation, and was formerly an estate belong- 
ing to a noble family, and the Chateau or mansion house, 
ft flue old building of the time of Louis XIII, is still 
standing, and contains the dormitories of the students, 
lecture rooms, &c. fcc. I was told it needed repairs ex- 
ceedingly, so much so that visitors were not now admit-* 
ted. The form buildings are very large and commodiou/t P*''* ^^ *»^f ' ^"^^ > ^^ ^^ ^^" ^^ ^*"«. buildings aw 
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ita minutia, or to the whole extent ^i*i»»^»-^ by its acUU- t. 
I found that a careful register was kepi of ttie 
of breeding pursued, as well as of the vmzioiis 
menta in this little understood sdeDce. aod an 
report drawn up. 

We next went to the pig-stiea, aod found the 
multitude in great forcCi of every breed and 
numerous crosses had been tried, but without any gtr i L r .g 
results. The English breed mppemred to be tbc ikToriief, 
and amongst these I observed some rather inferior knk< 
ing Berkshires. The buildinp and arrangeBenU l.r 
them were convenient, but without novelty. 

I was more disappointed in the sheep than in any Gtb«r 
of the stock; they are by no means worthy of tlie ei- 
tablisliment ; nor was I surprised when I found that the 
Director had been seued with the English mania, 8opre> 
valent here of late, and had been trying croases of the 
South-Down, the Dishley and the Ifew Kent breeds oa 
the Merinoes, in nearly all caaes using Merino eves; the 
results, in my opinion, are onsatisiactory. The diarac- 
teristics of the two latter breeds espedallj, being so 
widely different from those of the Merino that they Yux^ 
not amalgamated well ; the progeny is nneren, incImzEg 
decidedly to one side or the other, and inferior to eitber 
parent ; with the South Downs the cross wms more sac- 
cessf^l ; but I regretted to see so mixed a flock, where I 
bad expected to find good specimens of the tme French 
Merinos. M. Bellat said, in answer to mj remarks 
that flne wool was not paying well, and that the peo^Ae 
wanted food rather than clothing. These oonsidentioss 
had led to the experiments with which he seemed satis- 
fled, and he still hoped to combine the exoelleades cf 
mutton sheep, with a shtBciently flne fleece to hisure an 
almost double profit from the one animal. 

The system pursued here of feedfatg and of registering 
consumption and production, was admirable; every aiii> 
mal or set of animals is numbered, and a separate ac- 
count kept with each — (this is done by the students as 



and directly adjdning the Chateau ; the first of these was 
the cow stables, a long range of well ventilated stone 
buildings, with a row of wide stalls running the whole 
length of one side, and a broad alley behind them. About 
A hundred cows are kept for their milk, which is taken 
to Paris; it sells at the stables for about seven cents a 
gallon. The cows are mostly of the dun Swiss breed, 
sometimes crossed with the Durham ; they are very large, 
ftnd generally yield abundance of milk, but must be great 
consumers; when dried off they feed kindly. Over each 
stall was a printed label, with the name and age of the 
cow and the quantity of milk she gave per day. The 
half dosen bulls I saw did not strike me as anything re- 
markable, and were decidedly deficient in handling. 

The Director has great (kith in Guenon's theory of 
*^ Escutcheons,'' as signs of the milking property, and 
told me that in selecting cows, he always had reference 
to it ,and usually found it correct . This testimony , coming 
as it does from a man of such large experience, enjoying 
8U(A ample opportunity of testing it, should go far to 
give credit to a theory, which, if it be correct, is all im- 
portant to dairymen. My o^vn experience and observa- 
tion would decidedly favor the theory, not perhaps in all 



tables, ginng the quantity, quality, and price of the food 
consumed per head daily, with averages, estimates, &c., 
and in the fattening houses the weekly and monthly in- 
crease in weight, was added. These tables are reneired 
and altered as often as changes are made. The caloiU- 
tions are very close, and probably as accurate as they 
will admit of The many difficulties of carrying out ex- 
periments of this kind are^nly to be known byactaal 
trial. 

The root cellars were quite novel in their constmctioD, 
being a series of tunnels excavated in a high bank of cal- 
careous tu&, which from its close texture, required do 
arching of masonry, they were about eight feet high by u 
many broad, and fifty or sixty in depth; at thefortberend 
was a sliaft or chimney ascending into the open air for 
ventilation ; the floor was rammed hard and smooth, al- 
lowing carts easily to back in and readily unload ; a space 
is always left abovo the roots, immediately under the 
roof, and in mild weather by opening the doors a current 
of air passes the whole length of the tunnel, giving a 
perfect ventilation through the chimneys, and thus making 
it easy to preserve tlie roots at the requirefl temperature. 
The crop of mangel wane! is very large, as the wn 
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fed principally on them during the spring, for, which 
purpose they are cat Into sUcee by Tatber a mde machine. 
Indeed all their implements stmck me as yery coarse 
ajid ill made, and I waa surprised to see such excellent 
work with such poor tools. The plows are very heavy 
clumsy affairs, with a short beam inclined very much up* 
wards, resUng on a train of two wheels, with cumbrous 
machinery for adjusting the depth of the farrows, by 
raising or lowering the beam ; yet I saw admirable work 
done by these plows, on even rough land! I will here 
remark that at Grignon they were trying an American 
side-hill plow, that had been sent out by Mr. Taintor, 
suid its simplicity and effectiveness was much admired. ' 

In the stables were about twenty-five strong Norman 
horses, mostly mares, these animals being used as breed- 
ers besides performing the work of the &rm ; here, as 
in many parts of France, the stablemen, cowherds, and 
shepherds, always occupy a sort of birth or " bunk" in 
the houses of their respective charges, which are thus 
never left alone, and to this fact may bo attributed, espe- 
cially in sheep, the few losses by accidents, &c. , that are 
so usual in large establishments where this precaution is 
not taken. 

Belonging to this institution is an extensive and well 
stocked garden, in which horticulture is especially taught 
as a necessary adjunct to its sister science. A mulberry 
plantation and silk-house form part of the establishments, 
the culture of silks being included in the course of in- 
struction, as in the southern parts of France it is an im- 
portant branch of industry. 

The greater portion of the labor on this farm is done 
by the students, who have also to attend the regular 
lectures, recitations, and other instruction in the various 
and numerous sciences related to Agriculture. There 
were at this time about an hundred pupils, all wearing a 
sort of uniform (as is the invariable custom of schools 
in this military nation) of a short blue frock or '* blouse," 
which is also the regular agricultural dress, even of the 
gentlemen farmers of that country. F. M. R. Morris j 
Otsego CO., N. r., Jprit 2, 1852. 
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Onltnre of Tomatoes. 



Hsssu. Edtto&s— J wish to say a few words about 
growing tomatoes, which I think would be worth publish, 
ing, if it has not appeared before this from some other 
source. We hear people talk about planting tomatoes 
in sandy ground, that is not very rich, for the reason that 
they run all to vines and j>roduce no fruit. Now my plan 
is to plant the seed in good rich ground, and allow them 
to grow until they have made two, three or four shoots 
from the stalk— after which, prune all the side shoots 
that come out, and follow this plan all through the season, 
every three or four days, and let the vines grow the full 
length, never pinching off- the ends. In this way I can 
raise earlier and better tomatoes than by any other plan, 
and also a great many more of them. It is necessary to 
stake the vines up to keep them off the ground, and they 
will then grow from seven to nine feet long, with large 
bunches of tomatoes at the ends of the vines. Some of 
my neighbors have tried this plan and pronounce it far 
superior to every other. J. "W. Clote. Schenectady, 
Jpril 22, 1852. 
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Eds. Cultivator — I do not know that the subject mat- 
ter of my communication will appear suflBciently impor- 
tant for insertion in your Journal ; but as it appears 
" quite a wonder" to me, I give you the narration. 

I purchased last spring, for the purpose of agricultural 
experiment, a couple of acres on Division Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at $1,000 per acre — ^a price which the readers 
of your Journal have full liberty to laugh at. 

As I had a great number of *' whimsies" to work out, 
the greater part had to be devoted to " small truck." 
Among other things. Strawberries received some atten- 
tion. In a bed 60 feet by 20, 1 set out May 15th, in rows 
80 inches apart each way, 160 plants of the Early Scarlet 
variety. On the first of August I loosened all the run- 
ners that had set between the second and third rows, and 
turned them back between the first and second, and third 
and fourth, as they respectively belonged. 

This, of course, thickened the plaiils between the first 
and second, and every alternate two rows — leaving the 
space between the second and third, and every alternate 
two rows, for a path. The yield was much lessened by 
a row of com, planted across one side between two rows, 
which shaded and thinned the plants. The produce of this 
160 plants was as follows : From the 1st to the 21st of June, 
I picked 69 quarts. Besides this, they were much exposed 
to plunder; about 20 persons at different times, plucked 
f^om the vines for immediate eating, so that the actual 
quantity could not be arrived at. As for the culture, 
there were no more pains bestowed ui>on them , than upon 
an equal space of potatoes. Thomas W. Field. Wili- 
iamsburgh, L. L Jan, 26, 1852. 
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ZfaEperimsnt in Manuring Oom. 

The Journal of Agriculture gives a communication 
from W. B. Kimball of New Hampshire, describing a 
careful experiment with corn. Greensward was plowed 
in October, and manured highly next spnng^t was 
plowed and harrowed, and planted with com in hills of 
three grains each, three feet by eighteen inches. The 
seed was steeped six hours in a solution of chloride of 
lime, and in each hill was dropped a handful of compost 
made of plaster, unleached ashes, and hen manure- 
consisting of about three bushels each of hen manure and 
plaster, and eight of ashes. The ingredients were all 
dry powder. The com came up quickly and grew with 
great vigor, and yielded about eighty bushels per acre. 
On two rows through the middle of the field, the chloride 
of lime and compost were omitted^ with a greatly dimii^ 
ished result, or about thirty-five bushels less per acre. 

Kakvmmb roK WHBAT.^-The hinds of Maryland and • 

Yiiginia are wonderfully revived by gnano. Robert F 

Brown states in the American Farmer, that one of hii 

neighbors sowed seven bushels of blue-stem wheat on eight 

acres, and harvested over 88 bushels from one, with the 

application of 150 lbs. of guano per acre. Two other 
experiments given resulted nearly aafavorably. Jos. "W. 
Kay, another correspondent of the same paper, fiirnisljes 
a statement of the mode in which Dr. E. P. White raised 
In one instance 544, and in another 56 bushels per acre, 
by the application of lime, clover, plaster, and oihf^ 
manures, in connexion with deep plowmg. 
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Eos. CuLTiTATOA— So moch hM been aaid mad suiig 
in praise of *' a farmer^s lif«/' that, apparently, no time 
or space bas been spared to speak of tbe life led by bis 
" better half.'' Our country is blessed with an abundant 
monthly harvest of leayes, containing yaluable infonna^ 
tion in regard to tbe culture of almost all kinds of fruits 
and plants, and the appliances and means best adapted to 
the improvement and growth of the domestic animals— 
but these " lords of the soil," seem studiously to have 
forgotton that their houses, as well as their bams and 
pastures, contain livt ttockt to which a part of their at- 
tention should be given. 

Thtfarmer'M wift should be an independent, healthy, 
happy, and cvUtivated woman— one on whose culture, 
both physical and mental, the agriculturist has bestowed 
at least at muck thought as he has upon that of his swine 
or his turnepfr— but is it so? 

When a young farmer arrives at an age that be wishes 
to choose for himself a fittiog wife, be naturally desires 
one whose intellect and taste has been enlarged and 
educated to an equal degree with his own, and generally 
he prefers one who has either been reared upon a farm, 
or has become personally acquainted with rural pureuits; 
and his wishes are readily gratified, for girls who have 
been carefully trained and well educated, are happily, at 
this day, far from being rare, or difficult to find. A 
genuine love of good books, skill and taste in music, and 
the arts, combined with depth and strength of intellect, 
are possessed by many of the young girls who have en- 
joyed the privilege of a country birth and residence. 

Such a person, not unfrequently unites her fkte with 
that of a farmer, thinking no doubt, from what she has 
read in agricultural periodicals, that thus she can more 
certainly gratify her taste for horticulture and the em- 
bellishment of her home, and at the same time Ailfll a 
more exalted destiny than she could expect to, if she 
W88 to become a part or tlie fashionable circle of the city 
or village. Yet she is ambitious to perform as much 
labor as her neighbor, who has for yeara been engaged in 
household labor, and therefore assumes the duties of 
house- wife, and maid-of-all-work, and her husband, who 
has been accustomed to see his neighbora' wives toiling 
from morning until night, in tlie cook and dairy-room, 
thinks it all right, with as little reflection as the peasant 
of Europe bestows upon the coupling his wife and mule 
together at the plow or the cart; and thus from mere 
custom, and want of thought, he allows tlie woman of 
his love to become his most devoted slave. 

From this tin^e forth, the life of the farmer's wife is 
one of confinement and unremitting toil. From early 
dawn until late at night, it is nothing but mend and 
botch, cook and bak.e, wash and sweep, chum and make 
cheese, wait upon her husband and his band of laborers, 
bear children and nurse them. No time for relaxation 
or enjoyment, or the improTement of her mental or so- 
cial feculties is found. As the means of the farmer and 
his fiimily increase, the hutband becomes more noticed, 
and his circle of acquaintances and firiends enlarges,* he 
daily meets his associates and mingles with the world, 
hut his wife tolls on in the old dull routine, with j 



nothing to break 'h «pon tbe moBotoDy of ber 
tenoe, except perliaps tbe advent of another cirild, or tbe 
death of one to whom lier ber lieart is bound in the 
strongest ties. 

The husband, ft may be, ui engaged in some pnl^k 
business, or drives frequently to town for a nrarket or fcr 
his pleasure, but he never thinks of hb martyr wife, and 
the necessity there is in her nature, tfmt tlu^twld share 
with him his pleasures and relaxations. Her laiiora are 
never ended, ber cares never cease, until premotore o^ 
age }i8S oome upon her, and with blanched and bowed 
form, slie sinks into an early grave, leavii^ the chikireB 
of her love, and the property she had saved and earned, 
to the care of a more youthful successor, wlio xnt sddoB 
avenges these wrongs by tyrannising over the 
and abusing the children. 

This is no fancy picture, or a delineation of what 
in by -gone days, but unfortunately the orfginal can be 
found in almost every neighborhood, and even araoog 
those who are called model faraiera. Keitber is it ooa- 
fined to the cultivaiora of the soil. All classes and OC' 
cnpations of men include too many in their ranks, who 
practically scout the idea that their wives and danghteci 
are human beings, with «ou/< in some way connected with 
their bodies, and that they are " endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and privilegea," amo^ 
which are life and the rights to enjoy the pnre air of hea- 
ven, uncontaminated with the odors of the kitchen or 
tlie steam of the wash-tub— that their suc^I and intel- 
lectual nature is an essential part of them, — and that to 
live, in the full sense of the word, is to enjoy and in- 
crease tl)e ability of enjoying these higher attributes, bj 
a (Vee and varied intercourse with the pure and thegffkcd 
of their own and the opposite sex. 

We hope to see the day when men, even those who 
consider it a privilege as well as a duty to gain a live* 
lihood from honest toil, will take as much pains to secure 
these social pleasures and innocent amusements for their 
wives and their danghten, as they do to give proper ex- 
ercise snd recreation to their horses and their cattle. 

When farmera will consider it proper for the females 
of their fhmilies, to Join with them in forming and execs- 
ting their plans for the improvem«>nt of the soli and of 
society— when they become aware of the fact that their 
wisest advisera and their truest friends are to be found 
within the limits of their own households; and will 
invite their friends to their Aosi€«, and tktrt form their 
farmer' t clubt, and arrange the|f pis ns and examine their 
prospects, they will discover that the female part of tbe 
community have a genius above being simply their maids- 
of-all-work, mere lalM>r-savtng machines, designed to 
cook potatoes, or mend stockings; or to make fashionable 
calls, and repeat the silly nothings and nonsense of polite 
society. 

Let famiera take as mnch pains to increase the happi- 
ness and cultivate the minds of the females of their house- 
holds, OS they do to enlarge their fields and fertilize tlie 
soil, and they will secure a harvest of more valne than any 
or all to which a premium has ever been awarded by any 
agricultural committee over chosen. C. B . Clxavelaxp. 
Wattrhuryf Ff., May, 1852. 
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A Poultry HonMb 

'We think tbe foUowiog pUnforaponltry-bouae, whicb 
we copy from the " Wefitchester (Pa.) Begister and 
£zaminer/' will answer the purpose of one of onr cor- 
respondents, who recently inquired for a design for a 
cheap and convenient henery. This may he cheaply 
built, and it appears to he well adapted for the purpose. 

This design embraces some new features with r^^ard 
both to efficiency of purpose and economy of ezpendt- 
ture. A handy fkrmer with the necessary tools can erect 
one for himself. 



The building is designed to be 12 feet wide, 10 feet 
high in front, 4 feet high in the rear, and 60 long. The 
length may be greater or less, with rePerence to the num. 
ber of poultry to be accommodated. The above dimen- 
sions are large enough for 160 to 200 barn-door fowls. 
The materials for rear and ends may be ft-ame, brick or 
stone. The south slope of an embankment will be a 
good location, as warmth is an important point to be 
gained. The best material for roof, is straw thatch ; this 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Fig. 1, represents thefront view. A,A,A,A, are glass 
lights 8 by 10 inches; the dotted Rues show where the 
edges of the glass meet each other. B,B,B, are boards 
three inches wide, nailed horiaontally to upright p<«ts, 
the upper edge being plowed to receive the lower end of 
the glass, and the lower edge rabetted to receive the np- 
per edge of the range of glass immediately below, which 
is secured by putty. This arrangement is original and 
saves the expense of sash. G,0, ventilators, may be 
made to slide in groves, or hung on hinges. D,D,D. 
doors: If the length of the building does not exceea 
twenty or thirty feet, one of the laige doors may be 
dispensed with. That portion of the front not composed 
of glass and doors to be weather-boarded. It will be 
better if the inside of all the walls are pUistered. 



Fig. 1. 

pose of taking out eggs. Each box to be divided into 
five compartments^ with an open passage next to the wall, 
the whole length. These boxes to be placed against tbe 
front wall, immediately below the glass; also across each 
end. F, represents the ends of the roosting poles, four 
ranges of which, to run the whole length of the buildii^. 
These poles should be 16 inches apart. 

The space between the nest boxes and roosting poles is 
intended as a winter promenade and for feedigg and wa- 
tering troughs. The object to be obtained by so much 
glass, in front, is warmth by the sun in winter. A good 
sized yard should be attached for an out-door range in 
fkir weather. 

••• 




Fi»& 

Fig. 2, represents an end view. G, ventilator, E, nest 
iwxes, five feet long and two feet wide, entrance open at 
both ends, with a sloping Ud hung on hinges for the pur- 



Raising Tnrkies« 

Xbssbs. Eoxtoss— The means of quick and easy 
transportation by railroad, of late years, has made it of 
some consequence for farmers to pay more attention to 
their poultry. I think the breed of fowls is of as mnck 
importance to farmers, in proportion to their value, as 
the breed of cattle, sheep, &c. ; but as the subject has been 
pretty well used up of late, I will merely say a few words 
about turkfes; <don*t try to raise them if you are a large 
farmer, for you can't do it.) I have raised a large num- 
ber annually, for many years, and find that the common 
opinion, that turkey chickens are more tender than the 
chickens of barn-door fowls is a mistake — ^that is, when 
properly bred, save that fVom their half wild, roving di8> 
position, they are liable to more casualties. 

I am at some pains to change my gobblers often ; a lit- 
tie dose breeding will do, if yon wish to fix a particular 
color, but it must not be carried too far, as this is tbe canse 
of much of the poor litek to which young turkies are liable. 
I set the first laying of eggs under dung-hill fowls. Af- 
ter hatching, if early in the season, the old one should 
be cooped for a couple of weeks; feeding often with 
milk, sweet or sour, mixed with middlings, or com 
meal— dont be afraid to use plenty of meal, for a chick 
that is worth raising can't be killed by it. After getting 
to be a few weeks old, they will get most of their living 
in the fields, on insects, he. Still they should be fed 
daily, as this, besides making them tame, will prevent 
their doing damage to growing crops. I sell in fall to 
poultry dealers, and as you will see by subjoined account, 
with a small profit for care and trouble. 

For the year 1848 raised seventy turkies : 

Tnrkm, Dr. To Indian meal aiid othar feed, $15 00 

Cr. By 50 turkies lold, 85 00 

SIOOQ 

Ten dotlars balance , with 1 5 turkies on hand . P . Sen* 
mtt, N, Y. 
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HonolalK, Oahii, March 5lh, 1859. 

L. TucKXK, Esq. — ^The Hawaiian Islands are interest- 
ing to the agricultural as well as to the commercial com- 
munity of the United States, and as communications re- 
lative to the agriculture of these islands do not often reach 
your publications, a letter from a farmer may be accept- 
able. A residence of nearly a year on Oahil, and inter- 
course with individuals of long experience from all of the 
islands, have given me the opiK>rtunity of obtaining a gen- 
eral knowledge of the state and prospects of agriculture 
in the group. 

The Islands, as is generally known, are of volcanic 
origin, and the sur&oe of the country is for the greater 
part mountainous. Many of the mountains are precipi- 
tous and inaccessible, while others, attaining to the ele- 
Tation of from 8,000 to 14,000 feet, present thousands 
of acres of highly fertile land on their wdes, with a very 
gradual slope. On the windward side of the islands, 
which is visited by the greatest amount of rain, the 
mountain sides are generally wooded ; but on the leeward 
in many sections the sides are barren, or slightly covered 
with grass. The mountains are all more or less cut up 
with deep ravines, which constitute an obstacle to travel- 
ing with wheeled vehicles. The elevated lands, at the 
height of from 8,000 to 4,000 feet, are the most favorable 
fbr rairing the productions of temperate countries; the 
different grains, at this elevation, thrive well. While far 
above, the summits are white with snow, the productions 
of the temperate and tropical regions are within a few 
hours ride of each other, many hundred feet below. Al- 
though generally mountainous, yet there are many level 
tracts ; plains ft-om 15 to 20 miles in length and from 8 
to 20 in breadth. Where these ore well watered, they 
are the most fertile sections of the land ; but often the 
lack of water will not admit of their being thickly popu- 
lated. 

The climate is salubrious, and different degrees of tem- 
perature can be enjoyed by changc'of locality. On the 
coast, the thermometer generally ranges from 70^ to 80^, 
and its variation is rarely more than 12^. The trade 
wind, which most constantly prevails, renders the heat 
less oppressive. The nights are cool and fevorable for 
sleep. 

Our seasons are the wet and dry. The annual rains 
commence usually in October or November, and until 
April, an uncertainty prevails as to the weather, although 
many weeks often pass during this time without a shower. 
During this period vegetation of every kind takes a re- 
newed start, and the face of the country is clothed in 
green. The planting season commences with the rains. 
Generally, but one crop can be depended on during the 
year, without the aid of irrigation. At the season of the 
rains, a crop of potatoes, melons and squashes may be 
produced fVom almost any locality accessible; but after 
the dry season sets in, the earth becomes parched and 
dry, and in many places wide cracks are formed and 
vegetation withers. 

The soil of the group is formed chiefly of decomposed 
lava, and it is supposed that it will improve in quality as 
time causes its more perfect decomposition. There are 
belts of land on mountains which seem to be the decom- 



posed asbes from some remote voksaDic eruptieii ; tbescii 
is very light and a itaff may be eesiiy tbrast m tb 
depth of two or three feet beneath tbe^nrface; voAwxi 
is in the highest degree fertile. 

Although the soil is much of it ridi, jettbeRsn 
many obstacles which the farmer is obliged to eocoiBcicf , 
which are in a high degree discoaragiiiig, and wfekb ^Z 
require no small amount of patience and e jUMH i se u> over- 
come. At the season of planting or liiortly after, is* 
numerable worms are hatched, and coTeriag the gnxvi 
they destroy fields of tender plants ; the i^ras isderosr- 
ed. and the country looks blighted. The rains mhk^ 
start vegetation, also start the worms, wbidi are a ^e* 
cies of caterpillar. The attempt to grow pess^ 
other American garden v^^etables has, aJmoat 
proved a fiulure, and old residents no longer attempt a 
cultivate them. The present year, witbia mj ows eb> 
•ervation, fine fields of com have been eni off, to the 
discouragement and the hMS of the owners, wbocoasiia 
it too late to plant again. 

These Islands seem to be more partiralftrly adapted t» 
the growth of sugar cane and coffee. These two pr^ac- 
tions will eventually be our staples. Tbe worms do net 
annoy ^hese, or at least do not destroy them. 

Sugar mills, on an extensive scale, are cstabisbed « 
various islands, and coflbe plantations are also existsip. 
The chief drawback to the success of these twobran^i 
is the scarcity of laborers, and the high rales wfakh an 
demanded by the Islanders for their services. These vS 
in time be obviated, as the planters and others are iotro- 
duciog Coolies from China. When we can obtain labor- 
ers at reasonable compensation, we shall then be able le 
compete with sugar-growers in Manilla and elsewhert, 
whose productions now glut the market of CaliforBii. 
The last year thousands of pounds of cofiee were kst oi 
plantations for want of hands to pick it ; and many sngsr 
plantations have been obliged to suspend operations gb 
account of this circumstance combined with the depres- 
sion of the market. The quality of sugar here has le- 
cently been much improved by the introdQction of bbs- 
chiuery for drying and refining it. The '< Centrifogsl 
Sugar Drainer'' now performs the work in two or three 
minutes, which by the former method of exposure to the 
sun took several days. The sugar is removed from tbe 
drainer in a beautiful state of crystalization, and it is 
now gaining a high reputation in the California market. 
Those who profess to be Judges of sugar, pronounce that 
of these islands to have more strength and to go further 
than the Manilla and other sugars. The quality of tbe 
coffee grown here is considered as second tonone^andtfae 
future prospects for these branches of agriculture are 
highly flattering as the neighboring states of Califoniik 
and Oregon are filling up with settlers, and promise to 
furnish us a market. 

The population of these islands is composed of tbe 
aborigines, and of emigrants from different civilized ns- 
tions. The former constitute the body of the people, 
and are between 76 and 80 thousand in number; the Ut- 
ter are the chief movers in every enterprise, and number 
between two and three thousand. Of the for^^ popu- 
lation, individuals from the United States constitute the 
greater proportion. They are chiefly ei«aged in trade, 
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and reside at Honolulu ; thongbinany arotcfttteredabeat 
on the dURsrent idaiids, and aie engaged ia planting, &c. 
The natiTea are of an olive color, or qiiHe atmilar in 
aliado to the inside of an English walnut. Many are 
finely formed, and they are generally aboTe. rather than 
below mediiiiii statnre. The chlefe especially are men 
of large frame , audareocca^nally seen6i feet in height, 
and in weight, upwards of three hundred pounds. As 
the naUon has become more enlightened, many privileges 
have been granted to the people. Formerly they were 
in a state of slavery to the king and chieft. They pos- 
sesaed no land of their own ,* but were obliged to culti* 
▼ate it for their rulers. At the present time the old sys- 
tem has been done away with, and the natives are made 
possessors of land in fee simple. 

Their chief prodnction is the Kale, (arumucuieniumi) 
which in the region of the coast is cultivated in patches, 
and requires constant irrigation. The Kals is about a 
year in attaining maturity. It is propagated by separa- 
ting the stalks from the vegetable and planting it in the 
mnd of the patch. This, when cooked, constitutes their 
chief article of diet 

The natives are making advancement in the customs 
and habits of civilized people. Their houses externally 
and internally are being modeled after the style of foreign 
dwellings so far as they are capable of doing it. 

They are not, as a people, very industrious or enter- 
prising; but there are some among them who, as they 
gain ideas of business from foreigners, put such knowledge 
to their own use. Imported implements, as plows, 
spades, shovels and hoes, are becoming quite in demand. 
In the agricultural districts their chief implement in 
breaking up the ground as well as in cultivating the crops, 
19 a species of spear, or an instrument similar to the spade 
used by whalemen. 

Although their chief attention is given to the cultiva- 
tion of Kals, they grow both sweet and Irish potatoes, 
squashes and melons. The market of Honolulu is also 
supplied with tomatoes, cabbages^ beans, cucumbers and 
onions. 

The manner of conveying their produce and carrying 
burdens, is very generally by means of a pole which they 
bear on their shoulders, the weight being attached to the 
extremities. Thus from all sections of the island, the 
natives may be seen on their way to market — some with 
a dozen or two of fowls tied at the one end of their lever 
and balanced by a pig at the other ; other with large 
calabashes enclosed within nets, thus convey their Kals 
or fish. Donkeys and cattle are trained to carry burdens 
on their backs and are very serviceable in crossing preci- 
pices. I am sir, yonrs very truly. W, C. 
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A Fine Faxm. 



The American Farmer contains a description of Shir- 
ley estate on James River in Yirgima, containing 900 
acres of cultivated land, divided Into five fields, from 175 
to 190 acres each. The rotations are corn, wheat, clover 
follow, wheat pasture ; thus af{ording some 860 acres for 
wheat. Rather hard cropping, — ^yet so much better than 
common treatment, that the fallow wheat has been esti- 
mated at 80 bushels per acre, and that on corn land 20 
to 26 busbelSj where onoe only 12 to 14 were obtained." 



The corn formerly yielded but five to seven barrels, now 

10 to 12. One great secret of success is lime, clover, and 

plaster. The wheat drill and reaping machine are used ; 

and threshing performed by mule power, at the rate of 

800 bushels per day, the process of winnowing being 

completed in the barn basement at the same operation. 

Complete system and order prevails, and there is a place 

for every thing, and every thing in its place. 

»•■ 

Steam Bngine for Faxm Work, &c. 

Ens. Cultivator — I am a young farmer, and zealous 
in the course of scientific agricultural improvement, in 
other words, I am somewhat of a '' book or reading 
farmer," — a class which numbers but few in this fair and 
beautiful region of Kentucky, where the ** UMiMPRovEn 
system" reigns predominant, and any innovation or de- 
parture from established custom is in '' horrible bad re- 
pute." To contend for the advantages of a different 
mode of farming, for the introduction of labor saving ma- 
chines, manuring, sheltering stock, bestowing more labor 
on the soil, &c., b considered as quite sufficient evidence 
by our practical farmers, of the vain theoretical and 
visionary notions, which study and the perusal of agri- 
cultural Journals inevitably produce. It may be well 
enough, they say, in the ** East," but it is folly to think 
it would do here ; and should one, *' rash enough to expe^ 
riment," buy apatent cobcrnsher, a seed drill, straw cut- 
ter, or subsoil plow, and upon trial thearticle itself turns 
out to be a had one, unfit for the purpose for whkh it 
was designed — (as hat, unfortunately, frequently happen- 
ed with me) — he is at once laughed at, or pitied as a 
dupe of Yankee ingenuity and cunning. 

Now I must confess, I have been somewhat humbugged 

in purchasing farming tools and machines, and in future 

I mean to be more careful, as well for tlie sake of my 

purse as the cause of improvement. In accordance with 

which purpose, I beg to make a few inquiries through 

the medium of your paper. I have heard mention made 

of the existence of a portable steam engine, on wheels 
for farming purposes, and it has occurred to me, having 
a great abun^noe of timber and wood, that I could use 
such a machine to great advantage, as'a moving power 
for all the machinery on my farm. How does it answer f 
Is it simple in its construction, and easily managed, and 
what is about the cost of it, and where is it manufactured? 
Can yon give me some information also about corn and 
cob crushers-— whose is the best, the largest, strongest, 
most durable and eflRcient — ^the best calculated for crush- 
ing our large ears of com and in great quantity. I have 
one made by Seal, Lowell, Mass., which is entirely in- 
adequate — too small. Tours, WoonFonn. VertaxUet, 
Ky.y 1862. 

Hoard & Bradford, "Watertown, N. Y., manufacture 
steam engines for tkrm purposes, at low prices, viz: \ 
horse power for $75; 1 horse, $110; 2 horse $160; 8 
horse, with cut off, $250; 4 horse with cut off, $825. 

Engines for farm purposes have not been tried much 
in this country; and their value as compared to horses, 
is yet to be proved. On large farms in England, where 
horse-keep is dear, and coal is cheap, they are used to 
great advantage. 

Cob-crushers are sold at Baltimore by Sinclidr & Co., 
and by TThitroan fe Co., as that place Is In the region of 
large com and largo ears, it is quite probable that they 
would exactly suit Kentucky cobs. 
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T— "****"**" BxdMBgM ofFralti. 

Exchange* of fruit», perishable and dvrabtei between 
pomologisto, is an old practice ; but it ba» been mostly 
conducted between near neighbora only, that is those not 
more than Ave hundred, or a thousand mOe* at furthest, 
asunder. European Tafietiev, we were compelled to 
fruit for ourselves, before we could get even an indis- 
tinct sight of them; we could not in the first place know 
any thing of their qualities as grown aeroM the water; 
Bor, in the next, compare their qualities as ripened there, 
with those matured under our own skies and sun. Bat 
the way in which the brine Is now cut by steamers be- 
tween the two continents, is about to remore these diffi- 
culties. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society re- 
oeived, last autumn, from Leroy's nursery in France, 
upwards of 175 yarieties of fruits, including 116 of pears, 
86 of apples, besides other smaller kinds. Kotwithstand- 
fng their journey first to Liverpool, then to New-York, 
with a week*8 delay at the latter place before reaching 
Boston, a large portion of them were in perfect order for 
examination and comparison. 

The Beurre Ranc$ thus received, remarks C. M. Ho- 
TST in his Magazine, " though prematurely ripened, was 
one of the finest pears we have tasted, and almost or 
quite equal to the Winter Nells. The specimen weighed 
nearly a pound, and was exceedingly floe. It scarcely 
teems possible that our Beurre Ranoe can be the same; 
though it is hardly possible that it should be otherwise, 
as it has been received fVom the London Horticultural 
Society and other sources, both in England, France, and 
Belgium. Mr. Thompson has described it as the ** best 
very late pear;" and we may add, ao far as this speci- 
men would allow us to judge, that he has not overrated 
itsexcellenoe.'' 

The Ouronlio in MJohlyan, 



Eos. CoLTivAToa — ^I was a constant reader of the 
Cultivator for the first fourteen years of its existence, and 
I have no doubt I have lost much in being without It for 
the last three or four years, and intend to procure the 
absent volumes the first opportunity. 

I propose in this communication to speak of the pro- 
gress of the curculio in southern Michigan. I have been 
a resident of Lenawee county for the last eighteen years. 
The first depredations of this insect commenced about 
six years ago, the first season attacking a few only of our 
choicest plums; the succeeding year they were more 
numerous, and since, continuing to increase from year to 
year, puncturing every variety of plums, and also cher- 
ries, to considerable extent, and in some instances peaches 
and even apples. All reputed remedies have utterly 
ftHed to save the fruit the last season. Previous to last 
year, those who were careful to jar their trees dally for 
two or three weeks, and destroying the captured rebels, 
succeeded in saving a portion of their fruit. But the last 
season, this practice too was an entire failure; even when 
persevered in for months. In some sections of our coun- 
try confining hogs to the plum orchard has been thought 
advantageous, and which has been the practice of the 
writer with signal success until within two years— my 
ho0i being r^^larly fed under one tree, treading the 



ground so much as to destroy all 
retained its fruit until ripeaiqg. 

The cultivators of this fruit are entirelj 
One object in this commnnicatioD is to iDqan, aad if 
possible, to ascertain fron yea or any of year 
hers, thfToni^ the CnUivstor, if the coreslia 
been known toabsent itself from any distrksi where it fass 
been known to be prerakBt— if not, then we aaay ss 
well cut down our trees at onoe. Before the apfMaxaiHe 
of this insect, finer pluns were never grown, itiImjh, 
than in this section, fine crops heiog obtained froaignit- 
ing on the wild plum (Prunua americaaa,) m three or 
four years tim& 

Southern Midi!gan is weU adapted to the grown^oi 
ft'uit, producing many of the finest 
the great dbaln of railroads shall be ooospleled 
ing it with New* York, you may calcelate oe findiqgaB 
article in your marketa that will not be anrpeeeed. Bet 
enough for the present. Perhaps I may reaame thsi aah^ 
Ject hereafter, if agreeable. B.J. H. .4tfrtc»,JFa*.,l8Sl 



SoUttlDr 



Ens. CuLTiTAToa — ^It is well known that thnber spEts 
freer, and with fewer splinters, when ftomea, (Indeed the 
frost alone is known to split open the laigeat trees;) be- 
sides the farmer is most at leisure at this eeaaon of the 
year, and the only difficulty is to prevent the wedgo 
from flying out. 

To avoid this, have your wedges made of htMi with 
full corners, then, with a sharp cold-chisel, cut beards oe 
the comers, and If year timber is not unusually toiigb il 
will not be neccsssryto pick up the wedge after each 
blow of the beetle. It is admitted that when timber a 
froKen, the split is more likely ** to run out,'' bat that h 
of little consequence for fuel or fencing either, where 
timber is plenty. 

When a farmer needs a strong chain for drawmg tim- 
ber and rocks, he goes to the village bhudcsmith and pays 
him fh>m twelve to seventeen cents per pound for a heavy 
chain, with links from three to five inches 1oq|^, or per- 
haps he pays two or three cents per pound for a few yards 
of cast off* cable or rigging cbam. In either case, he 
makes a better bargain fbr his blacksmith than he dees 
for himself. 

A better policy is to buy at a ship furnishing stor-, or 

elsewhere, for nine cents or less per pound, ttom fifteen 

to eighteen feet of rigging chain, made of the best Te> 

fined iron, of the size of 7-16 inch, then have a good 

hook with short shank put on each end, bnt dost haves 

swivel or any long links put In it to hook Into, ibr 

they will be worse than useless, as they do net render 

(Veely through the hooks, and are more likely to brssk 

than other parts of the chain. 

To ** hook np/' instead of the long links, some have 
a crotched hook to hook astride the chain, and if well 
made they answer a good purpose, but there is a method 
of tying which is nearly as good. First draw the end 
through the yoke ring as fhr as you wish to shorten, theo 
pass it across the chain and up through the loop; then 
hook back around the chain, and if the shank of the 
hook is not too long, ft will keep its place perfectly. A 
chain of the above description will stand almost aay 
service, and for many Atrmers one made of | inch iron, 
will be amply sufiScient and much lighter to handle. W. 
Waterhury, Nito-Havtu cottiUy, C/., Jan. 21, 1852. 
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Platannt Rwi^w^d. 

Tbe rMden of the GnlUvAtor for April, were treated 
to an article cUuming to be a R§view of the '' Dai- 
rymaD^a Manual,'' edited by Gurdoh Evans; and 
were it, as pretended, a fair and candid expoae of the 
▼olune iB qvetrtioB, there would be no occasion for calU 
log the atteatioB of its readers to the sul^t a second 
time, 

Flatanus, like a surgeon well hardened bj the sight 
of flowing b1o«)d and flayed muscles, opens the sul^t 
with a nutfterly cut. Hear him^ '* Booh-mctking is wor- 
king wonderful progress in these United States. Gen- 
uioe autkonhip Is quite another thing, * * and the 
work now presented is a genuine^ unadulterated type of 
the booh-miUiing genus.'' 

Hay we not suggest that a genuine review of a new 
book, whether meritorious or otherwise, involves a de- 
l^ree of responsibility to the book-maker, as well as to the 
reading public, over whoee education and purses our re- 
viewer watches with such paternal solicitude. Would not 
courtesy alone, dictate that the court hear tlie case be» 
fore tudgment is pronounced? But here the grave judge 
haa decUtred the verdict even before favoring us with a 
singie rem*oi^ Thus the reader is prepared for a hearing 
of the subject. Que can but remark a degree of acerbi- 
ty in Flatanus' whole manner and tone, that forcibly re- 
minds the reader of the mastiff in the old fable; for he 
cannot speak of the " clear large type, good print, and 
good paper,'' all of which he places to the book-maker's 
credit, without almost complaining of it. In such a re- 
Tiew, one cannot fail to s^e its author, (in imagination, 
at least.) rise late in the morning, throw off his night-cap, 
and without washing his face, seize his pen, and wreak 
Ilia vengeance upon some imagined insult received late 
the evening previous, by dashing off a hasty review of 
some half-read, luckless author. Woe to the victim' 

Flatanus, in his review, is vulnerable either to the 
charge of wilful misrepretentation^ or of an unpardona- 
ble degree of ignorance upon subjects where much pre- 
tended wisoom is displayed. 

This charge I propose to substantiate. In the first 

1>lace, he pr<milsaa to deal with the book-maker candid- 
y : how candidly we shall see. 

Next, Mr. Platanus turns up his nose at the idea sug- 
gested near the close of the third chapter, relative to im- 
proving the present race of cows, by rearing calves from 
the best milkers only, both male and female. This every 
man of sense must know is the only practical mode of ge- 
nerally improving dairy stock at present, for thesnpply of 
Short-horns, or other pure blood animals approved for 
the dairy, is by far too limited to furnish a tithe of the 
stock, if such alone are to be used. Now which is the 
wisest course — to persist in milking indiscriminately eve- 
ay heifer, no matter how poor, till a supply of improved 
animals can be produced, or may we have the privilege 
of selecting? 

Particular attention is called to the fact, that certain 
extracts from the " Encyclopedia of Greography," are 
acknowledged^ leading the reader to infer that other ex- 
tracts and quotations are not acknowledged — when the 
truth is. all the borrowed matter in the work is particu- 
larly acknowledged, either by references or points, and 
generally in the prdTace. To allow such an inference, is 
unnut and libelout. 

He says Chapter lY *' opens rich," on the history of 
improved Skortkorns. Now I wish the reader would 
examine his comments on this subject before proceed. 
Ing any farther, (as in this appears to rest the burden of 
his message.) and then compare the language quoted 
from the '' Manual," with Youatt's nlstory of this fine 
race of cattle, given on page 229 of his " Treatise on Cat- 
tle." After giving a history of the bull Hubback, he 
says: ** It has been remarked that we have at present no 
superior horses on the turf which do not boast the blood 
of the Godolphin Arabian ; so it may be asserted that we 
have no superior Short-horns which do not claim descent 
nearly or remotely, from Hubback." Then in a note he 
adds: '^ This is true, because Hubback was tlie sire of the 
dam of Mr. Charles Coiling'^ bull Fojambe, who was the 
grandshre of Favorite^ and there can be no doubt that 



there has not been Ibr many years, any superior Short* 
horn who has not descended from Favorite." So the 
matter must be left between Platanus and Youatt $ and 
if Platanus is interested in any firilnily of Short-horns not 
descended from Hubback, Mr. Youatt would not pro» 
nnunce them '^ superior." Who is the best prepared to 
Judge of these matters? An American, (for I suppose 
Platanus is one,) or an Englislunan like Youatt ^ wiio has 
q>ent his life among the improved Short-horns. 

In relation to the Galloway cow referred to, Youatt 
says: '' Mr. GoUing's Short-horn bull Bolingbroke, ^a 
descendant of Hubback,) was put to a beautiful rea- 
polled Galloway cow, and the product being a bull calf, 
was in due time put to Johanna, a pure Short-horn. 
She also produced a bull calf. This grandson of Boling- 
broke, was the sire of the cow Lady, by another Short- 
horn dam, and from Lady has sprung the highly valua^ 
ble family termed in reproach the Alloy « How far the 
alloy was derogatory, let fkcts testify." Then comes the 
bill of sales made by Mr. Charles Colling in 1810, rang- 
ing for cows, from $17d to $2,000--^or bullS) from $276 
to $5,000— for bull calves, from $76 to $760, and so on. 
I can only wish that there was space to extend tbe inte- 
resting quotations from Youatt. 

The reader will see where the quarrel lieS) and I more 
than half suspect that the " Manual" has been transform- 
ed from a ** well printed volume/' to a hobbyhorse. 

The book-maker is next re|)rimanded for once using 
the term Devon#A{re instead of J^evon, This does ap- 
pear like a tnmll bite, scarcely a nibble, yet let us call 
up the shades of Youatt again. From page 14 to 20, 
this great author, (I suptK>se he may be called,) has fall- 
en into the same blunder no less than f«n times. Is tliis 
ignorance in Platanus. or malice prepense? 

In relation to Devon cows, there is either a wilful mis- 
repi-esentation, or gross ignorance dtspla3'ed. Platanus 
makes the Manual read, *' The author puts them down as 
no milkers, and consequently in their high blood, unfit for 
the dairy." Now if you ever buy one of these books, (for 
they are made to sell!!) you will find it to read thus— 
<' But for the dairy the pure Devon can boast but few 
excellencies ; the principal are their hardiness and the 
riehneet of their milk. Yet some crosses with our na- 
tive breeds have produced the best of milkers, both by 
quality and quantity. Undoubtedly dairymen located 
in cold, elevated, and less fertile regions, wiD find this 
race of cows, or judicious grades of natives and Devons, 
a more profitable stock than the Short-horns.*' How 
much more magnanimous it would be in a reviewer to 
have said nothing about this matter, or else given his 
readers a short extract, which would give all a just idea 
of the subject. 

Of Devons for tlie dairy, Youatt says, page 20—" for 
tlie Dairy, the North Devons mus be acknowleded to be 
inferior to several other breeds. Their milk is good , tud 
yields more than an average proportion of cream and but- 
ter, but it is deficient in quantity. There are those, how- 
ever, and no mean judges, who deny this, and select the 
North Devons even for the Dairy." How much does this 
differ in import from the paragraph quoted from the 
<* Manual," and who can be expected to be a better 
judge in this matter than Youatt? 

From what is said about breeding for the dairy, the 
readers of Platanus would get an idea that the introduc- 
tion of Short-horn blood, by tlie use of such bulls with 
the native cows, was entirely overlooked or discarded by 
the author of the Manual. The fact is, more than half 
the chapter devoted to this subject, is upon the very sub- 
ject of recommending such crosses, containing many evi- 
dences, both from American and European dairymen, in 
favor of Short-horn grade heifers for the dairy. Yet our 
reviewer has argued the subject as though it was an idea 
entirely new, lK>th to the author and readers of the re- 
view. What can be more unjust in a reviewer, than a 
course like this? One short extract may serve to con- 
vince the reader of Platanus' implied libel. He speaks 
wisely of the pedigree of the " Creampots." Wliat says 
the Manual on the same subject, page 87—" There can 
be no doubt that Coelebs.. a grandson of Mr. Colling*s 
bull Comet, caused a great improvement in the stock of 
I Maawchusetts, and other sections, where his prc^ny 
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were introduced. The variety to which Col. Jaquu 
gives the name of the *^ Oreanipot breed/' originated from 
a cros9 with CoelebS) with two remarkable cows selected 
fh>m what is called the native stock of the country." 
Did Platanns borrow his favorite idea from the book he 
to cordially condemus, or has he Short-horo bulls to 
■ell? 

liext, the book-maker is very politely supposed not to 
appreciate the importance of something that Johnston, 
Sprengel, or somebody else, has written on the subiect 
of milk, Slc., because, forsooth, it was not all put mto 
the book I 

Chapter VIII. ho says ^' is all very well," &c. When 
I camo to this, it did appear as thons^ Platanos was get- 
ting better natnred, but, alas! the ^'poetry" quoted, 
offended his taste, and the next two chapters are attack- 
ed with a vengeance. 

He says these are made up of extracts, *' chiefly from 
the New. York State Agricultural Society," and adds, 
'' although a considerable amount of detached informa- 
tion is given, it is not of a kind to instruct dairymen in 
the detail, or in the successful prosecution of his basi- 
ness." It is true that these two chapters contain copious 
extracts from this very reliable source, but it is not true 
that they are made vp of extracts f^om any one or more 
sources. On the contrary, such practical suggestions are 
Interspersed as long observation has shown necessary to 
the successful! manufacture of cheese and butter. What 
a pity it is though, that the State Society have spent so 
much time and money, to disseminate information, so 
worthless to the American dairyman? 

But seriously, who is best prepared to judge of the 
efaaracter and merits of this part of the '^ manual," 
Platanus, or practical dairymen of unquestionable skill 
in their business? Hear what Alomso L. Fish, £sq., of 
Litchfield, Herkimer eo., says of it: — '* I am convinced 
from a perusal of Mr. Evans' work, that the special aim 
of the author is to give practical value to its contents, 
and well has he succeeded in his object. There are many 
articles in the work, each of which is of far more value 
to the dairyman or grazier, than the price of the work, 
and no family that has the use of one cow, should be 
without one. Ai^omo L. Fish. Litch/Uld, Sept. S^lSSJl." 

Mr. Fish is too well known, both at home and abroad, 
as a successful dairyman, to require any comments on 
his opinions. 

Here is the opinion of Abkaham Hall, Esq., of Floyd, 
Oneida oo., well and widely known as a dairyman: 

" From an examination of Mr. Evans' work on cheese 
making, &c., I firmly believe it to be a valuable treatise, 
giving information in every particular, so that a person 
scarcely can fail of making a good cheese who studies it 
attentively. Likewise some valuable advice as to select- 
ing and raising cows for the dairy, diseases, &c. Abbjl- 
BAH Hall. Floyd, Oct. 4, 1861." 

Tlie extracts from Youatt on diseases, our reviewer 
would prefer to leave in the English book. So would 
the book-maker, if it were accessible to the American 
dairymen generally; but as it is not, except at an exor- 
bitani price, it was thought advisable by dairymen and 
others to devote a little space to duea$t9. 

The apologies at the close are as well appreciated as 
the ability of the book-maker will permit. 

The work is sold by agents who will find it a ready sale ; 
* few more active responsible agents will be employed on 
ftvorable terms: address the author at Wbitesboro, 
Oneida co., N. i. GuanoN Evaks. 



••• 

Driei> Fruit. — ^Horace Greely, in his letters fVom 

Paris, expresses the opinion that nicely prepared dried 

peaches would find a ready sale in London and other 

markets, if pahis were taken to Introduce the article to 

public notice. May we not reasonably believe that an 

enormous business is yet to open to this country, in the 

form of the culture and skilfbl drying the very best fVuits 

ibr exportation ,tbeir weight being thus so greatly reduced 

as to render the cost of transportation to a comparative- 
ly small sum? 



NaoaHily ior TaBtilalloo. 

Em. CpLinTAioB— Tha pfoyar vwtflitfcm «f dweUlBg 
houses is, I think, too generally regarded with fittle aa- 
tention ; and from reading the recommendation of your 
correspondent, I determined to state a few lacU on tlie 

subject. 

*' A person inhales 800 cubic feet of afar in 24 boiirm. 
The inhaled air should contain one-fifth oxyen. At every 
inhalation a portion of the oxygen penetrates the rasca- 
lar membrane (of the lungs,) and unites with the bloody 
which, at tlie same time, emits a certain amount of ev- 
bonic acid gas, which unfits the air to be respired a aeo> 
ond time. 

*^ There is passing from the skin and the hings, more 
than two pounds of waste matter in 24 bonra. Thas is 
diff'used through the air in the room, and if tbia in^Brt 
air be not changed, it will be inhaled into the lungs. 

'' Let the air become vitiated, whether from tlie ab- 
straction of oxygen, an excess of carbonic acid gas. or 
the exhalations of the lungs and skin, and it will have a 
deleterious efiect on the system, by rendering the circo- 
lating fluid, (blood,) impure. For this reason, in work- 
shops, churches, and dwelling-houses, pure air abonld be 
admitted freely and constantly, and the impnre and viu- 
ated air permitted to escape. This is of more impor- 
tance than the warming of nouses. We can compensate 
for the deficiency of a stove, by an extra garment, or as 
increased qusntity of food; but neither gament. exer- 
cise nor fo<>d, will compensate for pure air. 

''Above all, the sleeping rooms should be so ventilated 
that the air in the morning will be as pure as when re- 
tiring to rest in the evening. Yentflation of the room 
would prevent morning headaches, and the want «Mf appe- 
tite, so common to the feeble. 

^^ Every room should be so constructed that pore air 
can be admitted freely, as impure air tends to veakea 
and destroy the system. The impure air of skepiag- 
rooms is probably more ruinous than intemperance. 
Look around the country, and thow who are moet ex- 
posed, who live in huts but little superior to the sheds 
that shelter the farmer's flocks, are foand to be most 
healthy and robust." 

I have extracted thus largely from Caivih Cuttkk, 
M. D., because he is authority of so high character, that 
no one can gainsay. 

What shall we then ssy to our fViend J.'s, and all a- 
milar plans, for shutting out heaven's choioeat blessiiv 
fH>m our homes. 

Nature has built a fire in our own bosoms suflkient to 
keep us '^ warm and comfortable,'' if we dot stifle it. 
Oxygen is the supporter of combustion ; and wh^i we 
inhale pure air, the same chemical process is going oo ia 
our lungs, that is taking place in a stove to generate heat. 
And farther, the same oxygen from the air which unites 
with the blood, thus generating heat, is carried by the 
blood to every point of the system, uniting again with 
other materials, to form the various tissues of the body, 
thus creating heat at every point. 

The man that passes half of the time ia exercise in the 
open air, may, perhaps, endure such comfbrt; but how 
can we expect women and children to live in hot and vitia- 
ted air . All know that warm air becomes rarified , ao that 
the woman whose chest is contracted to two-thhds, or 
one-half its natursl size, will receive but a small dwre 
of the oxygen nature has intended for her nse. J. L. 
PoFi. Manliut, March 28, 1862. 

DfiAir Swift said with much truth, " It is naelesB to 



attempt to reason a man out of a thing he never was rsa- 
soned into." The best argument wSl be thrown away 
upon a fool. 
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StntcUi 

"We li«»e, for more tfa 

wire feocet. Some of tl 

» few were «ae«e««ful. 
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been IVilly gubmitted to 
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is not, at present, to dii 
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looaely atapted, and then the main pro 

of atret<Jilng them. Thla eoi? be effected in two diflb^ 

ent ways, which we shall proceed to describe. 

The moat ilmple and cheap mode la, first, to saw off 
ftom a round stick, 8 or 4 inches In diameter, small pie- - 
cea or rollers, about Tor BInchea long; and then by saw- 
log In an Inch on each side, and splitting off with an aie, 
to form a tenon on each of these rollers. A hole is ttten 
bored with a ^mlet into Uielr sides, and one Inch of the 
end of the wire, bent at right angles, la driven Into this 
bole, to prevent the wire from slipping as the roller la 
turned — Fig. 8. Tbe wooden wrench, Fig.4.,b thenap. 
plied to tbe roller, and turned till the wire Is tightly 
drawn, when the board a, Fig. 6, it nailed to Uie roller 
to prerent ita moving. Each is thus aocceniTely treated, 
till all tbe wires of tlie fbnce are sufficiently tlgbteoed. 

A more perfect and e^^ga^^ 

substantial method ia 
shown in Fig. 6, (Ihe 
brace beii^ omitted,) 
where two posts are pla. 
ced about two inches 
apart, and two- inch au- 
gur boles bored through 
both, to receire the rol- 
lers for the wires. These 
rollers are made of pie- 
ces two luclies square, 
(a) dressed round, with 
a small portion left 
square at one end.— 
These are inserted Into 
the augur holes, the 
wires attached to them , 
bj gimlet holct, and Ihey 

are turned by meana of the WT«nch d, till the wires a» 
firmly stretched. Then, while the wrench Is sUII attached 
to them, each i* tnccesslvely driven Inwltbanaxe, till 
tbe square corners prerent them from turning. The wires 
may be easily, and at any time, slackened or made tight, 
by driring these pin rollers back again, and applying tha 
wrench. The expansion and contraction, betireen the 
serereal cold of winter, and the greatest heat of summer, 

about one Inch in a hundred feet. 

One great cause of fisllure in wire fences, ir poor wii«. 
We baye found that a smart animal could not break tlw 
best No.T telegraph annealed wire, while one three timea 
as large, of poorer materials, was snapped like tramt Sax, 
by a bullock daahing agsdzut It. 



Hia-aoosTs la cosaxotioa wii> HoBai-a(A>L<a.— 
Tbe practice of allowii^c fowls to roost in tbe Mine apart 
ment with horaea, though followed by some Jknnera, 

« be disoounlenaoced. Albibt Todd, of Smith' 
field, B. I., sUtei in the Rural Ntin-Yorktr, thatbehad 

rsa become covered with "ben-lice" from fowls 
roosUng near the stall. Tbeauimalwaaserioutly booted 
before the canie of the trouble was ascertained. He 
rubbed out bis main and tall, and was contlanally hltbig 

tlf, t« obtaui relief tiom the irritation which tba 
Terrain produced. Tbe Ike may be kOled by tobacoo 
water, sulpbur, oi iM. 
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Wwp MoM^mndrf <m IIm PniriMk 

Can Shup Hwbmndrjf 6e $uccutfully and profitably 
pro9tcui€df on the Prairiu of Illinois, Iowa, and the 
bordering States and Terriiorieef 

Edi. CuLTiTATom-^So little bM yet been euccevfully 
done on the wettern pndriee, in the production of wool, 
that the discussion of the subject through the columns 
of the Cultivator, might doubtless be interesting and 
profitable to many of its readers. It certainly does not 
xequire the power of prophecying, to determine the 
nltin^te destiny of the west. As an agricultural country 
the upper Mississippi valley must shortly stand at the 
head of all other portions of the Union, if quality, quan- 
tity, and cheapness of production, be the standard for 
deciding this matter. This may be said without disparage- 
ment to any other section of the country, and the most 
fkvored spots in New-Tork and Ohio; although beyond 
doubt, possessing many advantages and charms, and to a 
certain extent vastly productive in everything that would 
Indicate a high state of civiliEation and power ; yet when 
compared to the mighty natural elements of production 
of the far weetf they become immeasurably insignificant! 
To no branch of husbandry are the high rolling prairies of 
the west, better adapted than for the grazing of sheep. 
Although it is a subject so fertile in interest and impor- 
tance, that a volume might be written upon it, yet the 
Ibw ideas, facts, and deductions therefVom, that may be 
condensed within the limits of two pages of this maga- 
cine, will be none the less interesting to those who desire 
to become acquainted with the natural resources of the 
west, and especially with the interesting subject under 
notice. 

Sheep, hi no portion of the hilly r^ons of New Eng- 
land, uniformly enjoy better health, nor produce a finer, 
■tronger, and fiiirer sample of wool, than on the dry roll- 
ing prairies of Illinois and Iowa. The comparative cost 
of production, may be somewhat conjectured, from the 
relative cost of land, the character of the herbage, and 
the facilities for transporting the article to market. The 
most extensive sheep ranges east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, are valued at from $20 to $40 per acre; and the 
natural herbage on this expenrive land, in an average of 
seasons, will not sustain more than Jive sheep per acre, in 
a good healthy condition. This is by far too high an es- 
timate, but for argument sake it will be allowed. If the 
artificial grasses be cultivated, and gypsum and other 
stimulating manures be employed, seven full grown sheep 
per acre, may be carried through the spring, summer, 
and autumn seasons, by having small enclosures, and 
frequently changing the fiocks fVom one field to another. 
Neither of these results can be attained on any other tlian 
the rery best quantity of land, and will require very care- 
ful attention on the part of the owner or manager of the 
fiock. With the present extraordinary high prices, no 
branch of farming pays so well, on moderately high 
priced land, as wool and mutton. It is not probable that 
those prices can long be sustained, neither, on the other 
hand, need there be anticipated a ruinous depression in 
the wool markets of the union, fVom the fkct that the 
demand will increase with the increased production of the 
article. It may be well, howerer, for the farmers, who 



are directly interested inlhisbuiiness,'tokeepwea poflte4 
up on the great leading featnres, which In future yean 
will govern the American wool markets. 

As an hj'pothesb to base a fi:w aiguments and eonclo- 
sions, we shall suppose a point below which the eeslera 
wool grower could not reach, without entailing loes mad 
ruin. This standard need not be lower tfaaji 25 cents 
per pound for fine wool, and 20 cents per pound for the 
long coarse staples. Admitting this portion, we ahal! 
presently prove that those prices will aflbrd as high a 
profit to the prairie larmer as is now obtahied for wool, 
by those who employ high priced lands, and that too of 
an inferior quality, for the production of a ridi ind^e- 
nous herbage. 

For many years to come there is no necessity for the 
owner of a flock of sheep, in either Illbois, Iowa, Soatb- 
em Minnesota and Wisconnn, to invest a cent of money 
in the purchase of lands for the pasturage of sheep. The 
open prairie f of a suiiabU quality for the bunsiess, is 
sufficiently abundant to %tock all the shtep in CAewatos, 
wUhin the limits of either of the states of Ulinois and 
Iowa, The latter state is more especially adapted for 
sheep husbandry than Illinois, on account of the high 
rolling character of the prairies, and the total absence 
of swamps, marshes, and low unproductfre wet lands. 
This feature applies to the whole state, whereas in Iffi- 
nois, it is oonfintd to about one-third of its area. The ar- 
gument still holds good, that the entire flocks of the nnkm 
may be driven on to the prairies with impumty, and be 
fed at the public erib, for an almost indefinite period of 
years, without costing a cent per head, excepting the su- 
pervision of the shepherd. A very important feature con. 
nocted with the pasturage of extensive fiocka of sheep on 
an open prairie country, might be overlooked by a merely 
casual observer. The coarse natural grasses which are 
very abundant in variety, as the land becomes closely 
pastured, give way for those of a finer and more delicate 
quality, and the sheep selecting the finer kinds in pre- 
ference, head this spedea of herbage down so close, that 
it constantly thickens on the suHkce of the ground, sod 
thus crowds out and destroys the coarser and Tfjected 
varieties. By this process and other influences &voriqg 
the eradicalion of the wild and coarse grasses, sncfa u 
mowing for prairie hay and homing the surface by fires, 
the ground becomes closely matted with a rank growth 
of white clover, and the finest qualltiea of May and June 
grasses, which afford a richer and more appropriate de- 
scription of paatnrage, than can be met with in any other 
country of which we have knowledge. 

The white clover does not appear to be so natural to 
those localities where the subsoil is loose and sandy, u 
upon those of a more retentive nature; but by fkr the 
largest portion of the dry prairies fkvor its growth to a 
much greater degree than the soils of any other portion 
of this c6ntinent, with which we have become acquainted; 
and this plant, in connection with several other dometti- 
cated grasses, affords a rich and abundant pasturage, es- 
pecially adapted for sheep, such as no where else can be 
found. Aside from the natural tendency of the soil for 
the production of the most delicate and nutritions varie- 
ties of grasses, it hss a never fiilling supply of the nu- 
merous species of^prahrie grasses which all more or lesi 
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appropriate for the gracing of aheep. The gnus that 
•prioga up directly after the burning of the prairies, is 
prefered above all others by stock of all kinds, and even 
a young tender growth of timothy and berdsgrasa would 
be rejected by all kinds of domestic animals, and the 
prairie grass would be eaten in preference. This is pre- 
ciaely the case in the spring and early summer months, 
and so passionately fond are sheep and other stock of 
the coarse prairie herbage, that large plots of ground 
completely covered with herds grass have been known to 
remain untouched by stock, during the whole of the 
early part of summer, and the wild grasses immediately 
adjoining them have been closely grazed by the animals 
roaming at will over the prairies. It is proper, however, 
to add that by the months of July and August, the herds 
OnrasB is preferred, and by the setting in of winter it be- 
comes closely eaten to the ground, unless fires had been 
allowed to pass over the prairies, in the early part of au- 
tamn, In which case the young prairie grass would be 
again prefered. 

Where sheep husbandry is engaged in on an extensive 
scale, there are many things deserving attention; and 
those who may attempt it, would do well to give the 
whole matter a minute examination before making a heavy 
expenditure of this kind. So far as the pasturage of 
sheep is coooemed their need be no misapprehensions on 
that score. The sheep will get uncommonly fat, so much 
so that whole flocks will be fit for market, by the month 
of November, and that too by grazing upon the open 
prairies. But wh^n the business of winterfng them is 



ing with October. Dnrfaig those three months a full 
average crop will cover the ground, and during the periods 
that the surface of the land is either fVozen or dry, the 
flocks may roam at pleasure over the clover fields, and 
the additional food they will require wHl be merely nomi- 
nal, and the actual cost of such pasturage will be made 
good, by the superior condition the land will be in for 
the succeeding crop. Hay and winter pasturage com- 
bined, even under the most favorable circumstances, are 
not suflicient to carry sheep through a four month winter 
in as good condition, as they were in autumn; and noth- 
ing short of this result should satisfy a provident hus- 
bandman. The cultivation of oats and root crops, may 
be economically prosecuted in a prairie country, in con- 
nection with the rearing and feeding of sheep ; and no 
one should attempt the business, unless he be well pre- 
pared to provide his flocks with a liberal supply of water, 
food and shelter, to protect them from the chilly blasts 
of winds, rain, and snow storms that frequently occur on 
an unprotected prairie country. 

A mere casual observer can form no conception of the 
capacity of the great western prairies, for the rearing 
and feeding of sheep, and all other domestic aninoals. It 
requires a personal inspection, and a free and liberal in- 
tercourse with the practical farmers, and a careful in- 
spection of their flocks, and their modes of managing 
them, to determine correctly of the applicability of the 
country for this or any other pursuit. The unimproved 
soil suited for the purpose is so abundant that it would 
be unwise to purchase it for summer ranges for sheep. 



duly considered, a serious drawback upon the profits of ^^^ ^^^ wintering the fiocks provision must be made from 



the operation is presented. Prairie hay is at the best, a 
very doubtful description of provender to successfully 
carry a flock of sheep through an Illinois or Iowa winter. 
The arttele Itself is too barren In saccharine and mucil- 
lagineous matter, to he an appropriate food for winter- 
ing sheep; and besides its natural coarse and harsh cha- 
racter adapts it bettsr for the wintering of horses and 
homed cattle, than for the more delicately formed sheep. 
In short no one need attempt wintering sheep on prairie 
hay alone, and it would be decidedly preferable to re- 
ject it entirely, and provide a quality of winter proven- 
der suited to the wants and habits of those animals. 

Well cured thnothy, red clover, and herdsgrass hay, 
are among the cheapest articles that can be provided for 
the wintering of sheep. Two tons per acre may to a cer- 
tainty be obtained of either of those grasses, In an ave- 
rage of seasons, and by good management, three tons per 
sere will more frequently be had than a less quantity. 
Mowing machines of the most perfect and reliable cha- 
racter may be had for $150, that will mow grass in as 
peribct a manner as can be done by the common scythe, 
and at one third the eost; which in connection with the 
use of a revolving horse rake, and also the cheapness of 
the land, will reduce the actual cost of the hay so low, 
that the expense of wintering the sheep, after all, will be 
nominal, compared with the cost in the New England 
states. Where clover culture is adopted to any consider- 
able extent, a very abundant supply of wholesome win- 
ter food for sheep may be had, by allowbig the whole of 
the second crop to remain on the ground undisturbed by 
stock, commencing with the month of August and end- 



the uncultivated enclosed grounds. At the head of all 

the large streams, small spring streams, are abundant and 

the land invariably in those sections lies high and dry 

possessing a soil of some ei^teen inches in depth, that 

cannot be surpassed for the production of rich herbage, 

either natural or artificial. W. G. Eoicundsov. Keo- 

kukf Iowa, 
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Snors in Fraotice. 



llCissns. EniTons'^In the last Cnltitivator, is a letter 
from Prof. J. P. Nohtov, relating to the manner in 
which cattle are wintered in some of the towns in this 
valley, and I am not disposed to contradict a single 
word he has said ; this unfarmer-like course has always 
been practiced by some who are called large farmers In 
this vicinity. A portion of the present farming popula- 
tion, and their ancestors before them, have forever acted 
upon the principle of the man who carried the stone to 
mill in one end of the bag, to balance the grist across his 
horse's back, viz: '^ it was right, for his father had always 
done so," and this principle is remarkably prevalent 
throughout Kew-England; and nowhere is it more visi- 
ble than at New-Haven, dkectly under the eye of Prof. 
N. himself, and still unnoticed by him. In the days of 
the revolutionary war, It was probably good economy for 

the formers along the sea-board to obtain salt hay for 
their cattle ; but now, when salt Itself, Is bought at thirty 
to forty cents per bushel, the fkrmers still adhere to that 
old and expensive practice. They all admit that the b^ 
without t]ie Mklt is almost valueless. Will Professor K. 
please call the attention of his neighboring farmers to this 
matter. A Subscstbkb. Valltff of the Boutatonie 
River, JprU 12, 1862. 
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BIr. Cbapman't BvU Baltoii. 

L. TocKsm. Ewi.— InpTe»entinf yi>n»iidyooTT«»deri 
wllh > portrait of " Halton," allow in« to ftw atao hb 
pedigree. 

Hit color to ft bwutlM red roan. He wu bred b; 



Gm. ViiLE*i.,of Troy.N.r.i criwd the W*^' 
gDrt, 1817; got by Meteor, IW-dam [I*^J ^^ 

" ■,I«cM WM«i™nWllKlim priKil itmfwf ''^ ^,,rt* 
mc in 1843, ■■ lh« lt« hdl W «» ai.. In 15«' ^' ^ „« 

i«nipriwiirii»N«w-voike«i»>r''™'""* ,^o«i*» 
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Hifon BnlL 

This Irelongs to the bumped or zcbn division of the os 
tribe. It ii a native of the soiitbern part of Asia. Tlic 
Balli arc Tpryncllve — are brokpn to hampss, and nre ri,l- 



ton Ilfjbf Clen^nd Lad, (3.407)— grand dam [Lady 
Barrington II] by Belvidwe, (1.706)— p-. §. d. [Lady 
Barrington] by a mq of Mr. Uason's Herdmaa, (804)— 
gr. gt. g. d. [Foung Alida) by Wonderful, (T00>— fr. 
gr. gr. g. d. [Old AUcia] bj Alfred, (23)— gr. gr. p. 
r* e- d. by Toang Favorite, bod of Favorite, (202.) 

Meteor, the rireofHalton, waabyDukoofWellijigtOD, 
55. (3.6H{) dam [DtKhen] by Mr. Bat«i' celebrated 
prUo bnll, Dnke of KortbomborUnd, (1,M0,) tic. Stc. 

Lady BarrinKton III, Dachen, and Dulie of Welling- 
too, 66, (8.ft51) were bred by tbe late Ttaomat Batei 
Eaq., of KlrkleavfaigtmiiTorlubire, England, and Import- 
ad by Hr. Tail. It wiU be mcd, therefore, that Halton 
ta deMended dirtetly from the Jnatly oelelmted Batei 
■toek. 

Spealtng of the Barrlngton Amfly, Mr. Robert Bell, 
the fticDdaiid tenant of the late Thomas Bates, Esq., re- 
mark!, — " I have no heutatton in saying that there is 
not a better tribe of cattle in England than the Barring- 
tons. I have had several application! fbr tbe old cow, 
[Lady Harrington,] lately, althonghihe tslGorlT years 
old ; but I wonid not sell her, intending to keep her as 
long aa ihe wtll breed. ■ ■ I bare no« a heEfbr, from 
a danghter of your Lady Banington III, by 4lh Duke 
of York, [the sire of Mr. Tail's imported heifer " Yarm 
Lass," S. P. C,,] not yet a year old, for which I wonid 
not take lesithan 100 guineas, ($500.) Thertaionirby 
I think so mnah of tbe Barrlngton* Is, tlug tavt pltnly 
of hair, an good kandlcri, and motl izeellmt mitktri, 
qnalllles that many Short-bonudoiMt possess." Mr. Tail, 
la a letter to roe of Ihe IStb Angust, 1851 , follotvi this ex- 
tract by saying, " I have now fonr covs altd heifers of 
tbit tribe. My three which give milk, art all good 

* Ludf Buniapon III, wnnihe trn pnxc ililMahDiTorihe New. 
York Sum AgrwiIIunl Bocieiy. hcM u Aibani ia IMd, uid ihe 
IM [lire ■■ Ibe ReuKlur eoaatj M^frnt jtmr. 



den like hones. It la said they will travel ttxty mllca a 
day, with a man on their back. A ftw, as objects of 
cariosity, have been inlrodnced 'into tbit conntry, and 
flbown In menageries. 



milktri, whieh correepondi with what Mr. Bell says abooi 
Ihia family ot Short-homs." Tery respectfally yoara, 
3. P. Chapman. JUt. Pttaimui Farm, Cloekvillt, Ma. 
dUon CO., N. T., May, ISSQ. 



A rev.ew, by " Platanm," ofMr. Evan's Dairy Man- 
ual, appeared In T\t Cultivator for April. It is not 
my Intention to defend Mr. Evans' book, but whatever 
are its errors, they cannot be corrected by oppoang thera 
with others. Neither have I any disposition to revive a 
controversy In regard to the origin of certain stocks of 
cattle, but lest some of the statements In tbe review al- 
luded to, should be deemed naanswerable, I offer a few 
remarks. 

1 . It is said In there view, that the bull ETubback was, 
"according to tbe best hirestigation, a thoroughbred 
Shorl-bom," 

It is well known that (here was formerly much discns- 
Von In regard to the blood of this animal, and that Ithas 
been left In doubt by persons who have had the beat op. 
portuntHea to obtain Information on the subject. It is 
true that /or<sjf«« jTfon after Hubbackwas prodnced, 
a ped^p«e was obtained ft>r him, which wss placed in the 
Herd-Book. Admitting, (br the present, that the-pedl- 
greo b correct, It does not prove that Hnbback was a 
" thorongh-bred Short.hom." It shows that be wa* 
derived in part from the stocks of Sir James Penniman 
and Sir Wm. St. Qnlntin, and there isplentyof evidence 
that these were not deemed pirra Bbort-faoms, — they 
having been mixed, more or less, vrith Iforman blood. 
Even Ambrote Stevens, — to whom the writer of the re- 
view will not, probably, object aa authority, ~hBii said 
(at least by Implication) that those stocks cnme from 
Normandy! (See his article on the " hisloty" of Short. 
boms, Id the Trant.o/lht !f. T.BtaltJs. Soc, 1849.) 
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2. It is Mid " Mr. CoUIng never ascertained the great 
Talue'* of Hubback '* till after he had parted with him.'' 

It appears that Chas. Colling bought this animal of his 
brother Robert and Mr. Watstell, they having become 
joint owners of him not long before. Mr. John Hutchin- 
son, in a letter to the Farmir^M Journal, says Mr. Robt. 
Colling had " declared his opinion'' that Hubback was 
not a good bull and that, consequently, he was sold to 
Mr. Chas. Colling for eight gnincas->/iro guineas Uu 
than Messrs. R. C. and Waistell gave for him. As soon, 
however, as he came into the possession of Mr. Chas. 
Colling he waa not allowed to serve cows^not even those 
of his former owner, Mr. Waistell^for less than fivt 
gttineat each. 

Mr. Youatt, speaking of the transfer of Hubback to 
Chas. Colling,— whOj he says, '' with the quick eye of an 
experienced breeder, eaw the value of the little beaety" 
—states that Mr. Waistell expressed to him, hi 1832, 
(forty.nine years after the sale,) his " regret" at having 
been induced to part with the bull, and his ** extreme 
disappointment" at Mr. CoUing's restrictions hi regard to 
bis services. 

From this evidence, is it not obvious to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that Chas. CollUig appreciated, more highly 
than did any other person, the value of this bull, and 
that he designed the exclusive use of him to his own 
herd, till he had secured, to the degree he wished, cer- 
tain peculiar properties which he saw the animal posses- 
sed? 

8. The reviewer says—'' as to originating the 'improved' 
ShorUhorns, Chas. Colling had nothing more to do with 
it than the^man in the moon." 

What is claimed for Mr. CoUing is, that he originated 
fanprovement In the Short-horns, and this I understand 
it is intended to deny, in the above quotation. It is ob- 
vious that this is a fair construction, because it is said in 
the same connection, that Mr. Colling bought as good 
cows as he ever bred, and that his '' chief merit" was 
" making the Short-horns famous." 

Rev. Henry Berry, in a pamphlet entitled Hittorjfand 
Preteneione of Improved Short-hornej published in 1824, 
States that in 1810, a piece of plate was presented to Mr. 
Colling, with this inscription: ''To Chauks Coluvg, 
the Oreat Improver of the Short-Homed Breed of Cat' 
tie" &c. This inscription, Mr. Berry says, waa " sign* 
ed by fifty qf the moit eminent breeders in the North,"* 

These " most eminent breeders" were, it will be re- 
membered, eye-witness^ of Mr. CoUing's efforts, and 
their testimony will be received by reaeonable people, as 
entitled to credit,«-iiotwithstanding it may be asserted 
by Mime who are, perhaps, specially under lunar ii^u* 
Sficf, that the " man in the moon" did as much in im« 
proving the Short-horns as Charles Colling! 

4. The reviewer says Col. Jaques' " Cream-pot" oows 
Mrere nothing more than "every breeder" of grade 
Short-horns "has produced by the score," and that they 
are only an example of " what boasting and assurance can 
do, in palming off a very common thing upon such as 
know no better." 

Whatever was the motive in making these statements, 
they will have no effbct to injure Col. Jaques* stock, 
with persons who know by experience (and there are 



many such) its high value. To some, the queatkm may 
suggest itself, whether ft was necessary for the leikiw 
to go to far to find an example of " what hoaating and 
assurance can do, in palming off a very conmoD thing r 
Sahtokj) Howaad. Boeton, jipril, 1852. 



■<♦* 



OnltiTntioii of the Rata Bag« and Bsigim Onsot 

The argument is frequently urged on the pari of fiv- 
mers, that the labor and attention required for root crops 
are quite too great, for the prices that are oblaaed for 
beef and mutton. Mow, this is a very easy mode of dis- 
posing of a qnestkin, that requires something more thai 
mere assertion to convince a man who has repeatedly 
found by practical experiments, that no brandi oT fann- 
ing will afford a better profit than either rata bafa or ficid 
carrots, when grown npon suitable soil, and satgeetcd te 
a careful system of culture adapted to those cropa. What 
these peculiar conditions ar*i, it mi|^t not be impra|wr 
to somewhat carefully examine. It is aaeleaa to pbat 
ruta bagas on any other than a rich soil, which has hem 
brought into the finest tilth by frequent plowtngs and 
harrowings; and to secure a speedy growth of plants, 
well fermented barn-yard and stable manure abonld be 
applied at the rate of twenty -five two horse wagon loads 
per acre. The manure should be plowed under, the 
ground then should be harrowed, and the next thing ta 
be done is the forming of the drilla with a plow, which 
should be two feet apart from center to center. The 
seed should be sown with a drillmg machine, to he eoa. 
structed peculiarly for tlie crop, and at least one and a 
half pounds per acre of seed should be sown, in all loca- 
tions where the tumep fiy is abundant, and ia liable to 
be very destructive on tho plants, and where these, or 
other equally baneful insects do not prevail, one half of 
the above quantity of seed will be suillcient. As soon 
as the plants put forth four leaves, an expanding and con- 
tracting steel tooth cultivator should be passed through 
the rows levelling down the drills, and so sat that the 
teeth will work dose to the plants without destroying 
any of them. The hand hoe then must be used to cut 
out the weeds and partially thin the planta. A shovel 
plow must then be used, and by passing it down between 
each row, the drills will be brought back to their original 
shape, and fine fresh soil thrown up close to the young 
turneps. In the course of three weeks, weeds will agam 
make their appearance, and to destroy them, the steel 
tooth expanding cultivator must be used as before, fol- 
lowed by another band hoeing and thinning, and the 
shovel plow may be used the second time to form the 
drills. This may be repeated the third time, with ad- 
vantage in some cases, but ordinarily twice will secure, 
on moderately suitable soil, from 600 tc 800 bushels of 
ruta bagas per acre. The period for sowing very natural- 
ly differs, depending much on the latitude, but as a gen> 
era! thing the month of June is the most suitable, com- 
mencbig the first of the month in high northern latitudes, 
and ending the last, in latitude forty, which is as low as 
the plant can be profitable grown, in consequence of its 
liability to form a great top and small ^oots much south 
of this parallel. We have repeatedly given out our ruta 
baga crop to be hand and horse hoed by the season at 
five dollars per acre, including three dresaings and thin- 
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nings in the manner described. Aft tho work was done 
by experienced bands, good wages were made, bnt unitia- 
ted bands undertaking the management of the turnep 
crop, and conducting their operations npon a scale that 
"would secure a full crop, would require seven or eight 
dollars per acre inclusive of board. This item of ex- 
pense of course does not include plowing, manuring, har- 
rowing, forming drills, seed and seeding, all of which 
added would bring the cost of an acre of ruta bogas up 
to twenty dolkirs, andafTording a crop of at least 600 and 
possibly 1,000 bushels, worth, for feeding stock, at least 
124 cents per bushel. 

The management of land for the Belgian carrot, is 
^ery similar to what is required for the ruta baga, the 
fomier requiring, however, a much deeper and finer soil, 
and the plants in the rows need not be thinned quite so 
wide, but in all other reqpects the treatment may be the 
«anie. The carrot will answer for a more southerly latU 
tade, and the young plants are very seldom damaged by 
insects. It also yields a heavier return , and a 1 ,000 hush- 
els per acre is a common crop. 



■♦♦•- 



WhatsTsr yoa Bo, Do Well. 



£ds. Cdltitator—- As in a moral point of view, it is 
useful to have " seasons of reflection, "-^reviewing the 
erents of the past, and inferring their efiects on the fu- 
ture—so in agriculture, it is useful to " compare notes," 
to interchange senliments and practices, and from events, 
and sentiments, and practices already realized, to ''lay 
our plans," regulate our operations, and Infer their re- 
sults for the future. 

Now it is an axiom, which may be considered univer- 
sal in all industrial pursuits, that whatever is done at all, 
should be " totll done 'f" and permit roe to add, that in 
(hrming, whatever crops are raised, should be " good 
cropSf^-'that whatever animals are bred, should be 
" well bred/'— whateyer animals are fed , should be " well 
fed," and whatever is seeded, should be " fully seeded." 
Whether the cereal grains or grasses be sown, the ground 
should be fhlly occupied with the young plants. ** He 
who sows sparingly ihall reap sparingly, and he who sows 
bonntifiilly, shall reap bountifully," are declarations as 
true as they are ancient, and should be, especially in seed 
time, in every husbandman-s mouth. Good land, in or- 
dinary cultivation, is bgund to be occupied, and if we do 
not occupy with good seed, nature will most asssuredly 
occupy with weeds. There is surely something ennobling, 
morally elevating, in liberal, enlightened, and successfol 
Ihrming. 

If a man would succeed in cnltivating the soil, he mutt 
not he niggardly, but must lay out freely for labor, for 
manure, for good and durable implements, convenient 
and permanent fixtures, and though mentioned last, not 
least, good and plentiful agricultural reading. 

It is important, however, sedulously to guard against 
extravagance and waste, as well as pennrionsness; the 
most scrupulous and exact economy should pervade every 
department; nothing neglected or snfTered to run to 
waste— and a general appearance of order and harmony 
sliottld give unity and beanty to the whole. G. R. Smith. 
Solon, Cwfokoga, Ohio, Jan» 2, 18G2. 



Action and Re-action in Fanning. 

(OBIOIMAL HIXTS.) 

Kerer keep animals on short allowance— if you starve 
them, they will surely starve you. 

Althongh in draining land thoroughly, your purse may 
be drained, yet the full crops that follow will soon fill it 
again. 

Tr}ing to farm without capital, fs like trj-ing to rtm a 
locomotive without fuel. Honey and wood roust both 
be consumed , if they are to move the machine of the farm 
or of the rail. 

Always give the soli the first meal. If this is well fed 
with manure, ft will feed all else ; plants, animals, and 
man. 

If you wish to give an energetic movement to all your 
farm machinery, and keep Its hundred wheels in rotation, 
be sure not to be withont a good rotation of crops. 

If you allow your animals to shiver, your fortune will 
be shivered In consequence ; that is, the farmer who leaves 
his cattle to the winds, will find his profits also given to 
the winds. 

Heavy carrot crops for cattle, will soon return carats 
of gold. 

Did yon ever hear the musical notes of a starving herd 
of hogs? Extinguish by food those notes speedily, if you 
would avoid even more annoying notes after pay-day has 
paswd. 

Learn as much as possible the experience of the skil- 
ful ; the man who depends on teaching himself will be 
likely to receive very poor lessons,— or, as Dr. Franklin 
has it, he will find ^* he has a fool for his master." 

Fences operate in two ways— if good they are a de- 
fence, if poor an offence. 

Many a farmer, by too sparingly seeding his new mea- 
dows, has had to cede his whole farm. 

Every farmer should see daily every animal he has, 
and inspect its condition. Weekly visits, as with some, 
soon result in weakly animals. 

The man who provides well sheltered cotes for his sheep 
in winter, will soon find plenty of coats for hiso^n back. 

A good housewife should not be a person of '^ one 
idea," bnt should be equally familiar with the flower 
garden and flour barrel; and though her lesson should 
be to lessen expense, yet the scent of a fine rose should 
not be leas valued than the cent in the till. She will 
doubtless prefer a yard of shrubbery, to a yard of satin. 
If her husband is a skflfhl sower of grain, she is equally 
skilful as a sewer of garments; he keeps his hoes bright 
by use; she keeps the hose of the whole family in order. 



« 



Manure is money," and '* short paper" is like a 
short plant;— a note at bank matures by falling due. — an 
oat in the field also matures by falling dew — ^but they 
will be found in both cases shorter than wanted, unless 
the fiscal bank and the bank of earth both receive timely 
deposits. 

To abuse animals by starving them, is as base, as the 
hope of gaining by It is baseless. 

IxcRiASK IS OasAiiEHTAL Plastiho. — ^Tfac fTor/traZ* 
turiU informs us that 250,000 ornamental trees have been 
planted in private grounds In and about Newport, R. I.^ 
within the last six yean. 
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TMftl of Ai^irlcQltiind M»chinW| 

AT GENEVA, JULY, 1858. 

Great difflculty bAilog be/n found in deciding upon 
the meritB of reaping, mowing, threshlog, and other iarm 
xnachinea, at oar State Fairs, owing to inability to test 
them effectually, the Executive Committee of the N. Y. 
Siatt Jg. Society this year resolved greatly to enlarge 
their premiumSi and to appoint a meeting, during the 
ensuing harvest, for the thorough trial of all such ma- 
chines and implements. 

Several farms having been offered, with the crops and 
grounds necessary for the purpose, a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the several locations, upon whose 
report, made to the Board at a meeting held at Utica on 
the 6tb of Kay, it was decided that the trial should be 
held on the farm of Hoback D. Bxxvett, Oenera— <a 
iarm every way admirably adapted for the purpose, hav. 
log on it forty acres of wheat, forty of barley, and oats, 
grass and fallow land in abundance. The iimt for the 
trial, owing to the backwardness of the season, has not 
yet been definitely fixed. It will, however, take place 
between the 10th and 25th July — a few days earlier or 
later as the case may be—depending upon the maturity 
of the wheat crop. 

We look upon this measure as one of great importance, 
and we doubt not the occasion will draw together a large 
number of visitors to witness this interesting trial of the 
skill and ingenuity of our inventors and mechanics. 

We annex a list of the Premiums offered, and the 
Judges by whom they are to be awarded: 



John Delafteld, Senecm Co. 



Authoiiy Van Bergen, Greene. 
Jonathoji Edgecomb, Orleans. 
Ranaom Harnton, Monroe. 
J. Stautou Gou\d, Columbia. 



JUDGES. 

Sanford Rowan), Boston, Mats. 



B. B. Kirilaiid, ReuMelaer co. 
John Mallor>', Vate«. 
A. J. Heernuuice, Dutcheaj. 
J. E. Hulmea, Uolyokc, Mom. 



PREMIUMS. 

Best Grain Renper, Diploma and $50 

id do SO 

3d do SO 

Be»i Mowing Machine, Diptoraaand SO 

ftl do 30 

3d do 90 

B«rt Sieam Eiwioe for farm porpoae, to be to voiiairueted at to 

be moveable readily to any part of the farm,. . Dijiioma and JO 

9d do 90 

3d do 10 

Be*t Ganged Grain Drill, Diploma and 95 

9d <k> 15 

3d do 10 

Drills may compete whether arranged for depositing 
manure or not. 

Beat Horfe Power for general paipoaea, on the sweep or lever 
principle, Dipkmm and 

9d do 

9d do 

Beat Hone Power, oa endleta chain or railroad priitciple. 

Diploma una 

M do 

3d do 

Bm Iron Horse Power, Diploma and 

9d do 

3d do 

Best Flax and Hamp Dtresaing Machine, Diploma and 

9d do 

3d do 

Beat Thrasher, to be uied with horse or steam power, 

9d do 

3il do 

Best Seed IHanter, for horw or hand power, for hills or drDls. 

Diploma and 10 

9d do B 

3d do 6 

Best ColtivMor, fbr general purposes, Dii^omaaud 10 

9d do , 8 

9d do 5 

Best Broad CMt Sower, Diplemaand 10 

9d do 8 

34 do ^ S 



15 
10 

95 
10 
15 
95 
15 
10 
9S 
15 
10 
10 
8 
8 



A BamarkaMa Oow< 



Wondacfal CaH. 



The report of the committee on cows to the Windsor 
county (Vt., Agricultural Society, gives the foHowiag 
facts relative to a cow belonging to John L. LoTcring «f 
Hartford in that county. She is 10 years old*, and has 
been subjected to repeated trials in di0ereDt jean, as to 
the quantity of milk and butter yielded. Dnring 10 
days early in the past summer, she gave 516 11^. of milk, 
ranging from 51 to 68 lbs. per day. The milk oTtlielast 
four days was made into butter, and after tborovgh votk- 
ing, weighed 10 lbs. 6 oi., or 18 lbs. per week. Tbisez- 
periment was very carefttUy made by a disinters *jed per- 
son, under the special direction of the committee. Simi- 
lar experiments were made in previous years witli very 
nearly the same results. The owner states that this torn 
has no pedigree, but he intends that her desoendants shall 
have, some of which are young animals of great promise. 

W. H. Bbistol, of Lewiston, IV. T., gives the fdfkm^ 
ing account of a calf, owned by J. M. Buttery of Lewis. 
ton, in the Lockport Journal: 

The calf was ten months old the 15th of last month— 
is of rather more than usnsl sise for that age; stands 
three feet nine inches in height; measures or girths five 
feet one inch ; measures five feet six inches from tltelioTM 
to the extremity of the hips, and will probably weigh si 
this time (snd I will reckon It low, so as to be correct.) 
about 400 lbs. She is a cross of the Durham and I>evon- 
shire, well formed and of beautiful appearance. 

When but two months of sge it was discovered she had 
quite an udder, and by trial, found that she gave mUk. 
From that time to the present she has not failed to af- 
ford from one pint to a quart of as rich and flavorous 
milk as any good dairy cow affords, at a mess, and mew 
it is necessary to milk her regularly twice a day. After 
good spring pasturage is afforded her, doubtless she wfl] 
give from eight to ten quarts per day. It is, indeed, a 
strange " freak of nature," and b worthy of the notice 
of the curious and speculative. 

I will take this opportunity to state to the incredulous 
and disbelieving, that I will pledge myself to substantiate 
the fticts I have herein stated. I would also say, that I 
am well acquainted with the owner of said odf, have 
seen said calf milked, seen also the quantity given at a 
milking, know that butter was made from the cream 
thereof, in quantities averaging from half a pound to two 
pounds, and that there can be no kumbitg in relation to 
all I state. 

To keep Bugs firom Tiaaa. 

£ds. Gim>tivatob — I have tried ashes, plaster, lime, 
road dust and tobacco |uice, with some snooess, bat a 
spoiled dam, the cleanings of a wool carding machine, 
or a lock of wool soaked in fresh oil, placed near the 
root of the vine, I never knew fail — these also promote 
the growth of the vine. The bugs are attracted bj the 
smell of the vine, but do not like tainted fish. Phibsas 
Pbatt. Vttp Rivtr, Ct. 

To BBMOvi Ants. — A correspondent says to remove 
ants from any place which they infest, apply a h*ttle spirit 
of turpentine with a feather. 

LiCB OM Fowis.— The same correspondent infbrms us 
that the following simple raeana will effectually prevent 
the attacks of this vermin. Wash the poultry house 
with a strong solution of tea of Bed Cedar boughs, apd 
then smoke the house with cedar wood. 
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Bortkynltnral IWhis. 



LiiquiD Havubx foE Fruit Trees. — A correspondent 
of Moore's New-Yorker, strongly recommends from his 
oiivn experience, the application of the liquid portions 
of manure, (which are commonly wasted,) to fruit trees, 
more especially in very dry weather, and to those which 
liave hcgun to he injured hy drouth. He digs a cavity 
round the tree, pours in the odorous liquid, and imme- 
diately replaces the earth. *' An extraordinary growth 
iiumediately commences, and shoots are forced out in a 
few weeks truly astonishing hoth in length and size." 
Soap suds he finds good -, hut not at all equal to liquid 
XDanure. 

Stealing Fruit. — One of the hest things for the pros- 
perity of the country is planting plenty of fine fruit; the 
incentives are heavy crops of delicious luxuries; the dis- 
couragements are fire hlight, hlack knot, caterpillars, 
curcullos, horers, yellows, cherry birds, and bad culture, 
and when all these have been surmounted, then comes 
the fhiit-thief for plunder. Some have endeavored to 
plant enough for all ; the result has been that the thieves 
hare taken th& very best, the first pick, and left the rest 
for the owner. Where they cannot get good fVuit, how- 
erer, they will take bad, wretchedly bad, rather than 
lose their booty. The Prairie Parmer says, " We are 
called on yearly to mourn the loss of some villainously 
hard green winter apples, poached in August." He 
seems to feel some apprehenaoos that they may get the 
cholera. 

SECURiira Passing Ad vantages. — ^We once had the 
very beautiful present of a bunch of a dozen plums of a 
new variety sent nsfVom a distance, consisting of a branch 
80 closely covered as to form a cylinder of solid fruit. 
The shoot on which they grew afforded a few nice buds, 
from which we now have some young trees growing, tn- 
fallibly corrtct. 

Garden Walks. — ^The growth of weeds in gravel 
walks has been securely prevented, by forming a solid 
bottom beneath the gravel, of marl and coarse g^vel or 
small stones, rammed down hard; and through which no 
weeds nor grass can penetrate. 

Destrotino Milobw. — Marshall P. Wilder, in a 
commnnication to the Journal of Agriculture, speaking 
of mildew on grapes, green-house plants, and elsewhere, 
says, '' We have for more than fifteen years used sul- 
phur for this purpose, and in no instance has it Med to 
eifect a speedy cure, ^e have known instances where 
mildew, in the qpoce of a few days, wonld q)read itsspo- 
mles over a large rose-house, destroying nearly all the 
foliage of the plants, and this, by the use of sulphur 
spread on the walks and over the plants, was extirpated 
In a short period." 

The Baldwin Ay pli at tbi Wsst. — ^We observe a 
statement in the ICichigan Farmer, on the authority of 
James Dongal, a skilful fimit raiser in Canada, near Be* 
troit, that the liability of the Baldwin to rot, may be 
counteracted or avoided by gathering two weeks before 
ripeniiHS ; and that it will then possess fully those good 
qualities to which it is Indebted for Its popularity in its 
native place. 

Some fruits ftttain perfection whsB ripened on the tree 



only ; and others are sure to be spoiled if left till that 
period. This matter is becoming understood by good 
culturists. Some good sorts have been denounced as 
worthless by those who have not been aware of the treat- 
ment they require — ^tbe Ribston Pippin for example, 
which, except far north, must be picked befoi^e full ma- 
turity. 

Thk Apple Market. — Some fear the apple market 
will be glutted, although population and facilities for 
transportation are rapidly increasing, and the economy 
of using fruit becoming better understood. The New 
England Farmer says, '' A gentlemen in New Hampshire 
informs us that when his orchard came into bearing some 
30 years ago, the best mai'ket he found for his apples was 
at Portland. This year he refured $425 for the product 
of letf than acre and three-fourths, to be taken on th$ 
treet," The editor estimates about 200,000 families in 
Massachusetts — and if five barrels, on an average, were 
consumed in each family per annum, it would requnre 
on£ million barrels yearly for home consumption in that 
state, far exceeding the amount now raised— and saying 
nothing about exportation. 

Thb Corcolio.— Corroborating facts are always in- 
teresting. The editor of the Prairie Farmer, on a visit 
to the orchards of £. Harkoess of central Illinois, says, 
*^ Mr. H. has a piece of ground of which he proposes to 
make at tlie same time a plum orchard and a hog-pasture* 
The idea of the thing was got from a neighbor who had 
an orchard of this fruit where the swine ran, and who 
eat of the fruit abundantly for seven years; though none 
standing out of the enclosure bore^ but on changing the 
tenants to another part of the farm, every plum was 
stung.'' This method has been often described for the 
last twenty years or more, but wo are always glad to ses 
new proofs of its successful working. 

••• 



Beet Bflethod of Applying Quano. 



I am satisfied from experience and observation in the 
use of Guano, for the past twelve years, that the best 
method, decidedly, of applying it to crops in our dry 
climate is, to plow or spade it into the ground -, and autumn 
is the best season for doing this, as it gives time for the 
pungent salts contained in the guano, to get thoroughly 
mixed with the soil before spring plantmg. Do not fear 
to lose the guano by plowing it in a# deep as you plea%e 
— it will not run away, depend upon it. At the south, 
it loses half its virtue if not plowed in at least three inch- 
es deep; six to twelve inches would be still better. 

Spread broadcast on grass land, late in the fall or very 
early in the spring. If not plowed in before sowing buck* 
wheat, rye, or wheat, then spread it broadcast after 
sowing the grain, and harrow well and roll tho land. 
This last operation is quite Important. 

C«tt<um.— Never put guano in the hill with com, no 
matter if covered two or three inches deep; for the roots 
wfll be certain to find it, and so sure as they touch tho 
guano, so caustic is it, that it ¥riU certainly kill the com ; 
the same with peas, beans, melon vines, in fact most 
vegetable crops. Wheat and other small grains have so 
many roots, and litter so well, there is no danger 
of goano killing them when sown directly with the seed. 
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Still, M before remarked, it is better to plow it in before 
•owing the aeedfl. 

After com has come up, the only safe way of applying 
gnano to this crop is, to take about a table spoonful, at 
the first time hoeing, and dig it in an indi or two deep, 
around the corn, six inches at least lh>m each stalk. A 
table-spoonfUl is sufficient nnless the land be rery poor; 
and with this quantity it will take about 260 to 350 lbs., 
per acre, according to the distance the hills are planted 
apart. If the soil be rather poor, a second dose adminis- 
tered in the same manner, at the time the com flrtt shows 
its silk, will add considerably to the yield hi grain, if fol. 
lowed by rains, but little or nothing to the growth of stalk . 
GoAno increases the size and growth of the grain more 
than it does that of the stalk; hence one must he con- 
tent to wait till the grain is Ailly matured before giving 
an opinion of the yirtues of guano. 

Before applying the guano, it is better to mix it well 
with an equal quantity of plaster of Paris or charcoal 
dust. Either of these substances help to retain the yn- 
monia and prevent its evaporating. 

The genuine, unadulterated Peruvian guano, is so 
much superior to any other kind, that it is in reality the 
€h€ape$tf though the price is considerable hl^r than 
that of other qualities. 

As com is very late this year, tanners will do well to 
apply guano to it. This will accelerate its growth, give 
a larger crop, and cause it to mature at least one week 
earUer. A. B. Aixav. NtuhYork, May liHh, 1262. 

*•■ 
Bonai and lima as a BCanure. 

Ma. EDiroR-— As a practical farmer, I feel anxious to 
adopt all laudable means to improve the soil of my fkrm, 
by the use of such manures and agents as will promote 
that end, and the object of this communication is to in- 
quire, 

1. What effect bumtbone dust will exert on land hav- 
ing a light cUy soil; how many bushels per acre should 
be used, and the mode of applying itf 

2. What effect would lime have upon soil, through 
which gas had passed, and in what quantities should it be 
used per aeret 

Would it be benefldsl when applied to fruit trees, and 
In what quantities? Would it destroy the insects that 
usually infest the roots of frait treest 

The above articles maybe had in St. Louis in any rea- 
sonable quantities. Answers to the above inquiries, at 
your earliest convenience, are respectfully solicited. In 
conclusion, I would add, that I have read with much 
pleasure and profit, the numbers of the Cultivator for se- 
veral years, and would not be without some of the num- 
bers for the whole amount the paper costs me per year. 
Respectfully and truly yours, Dbmkxs Lackiamd. Lo- 
eu$t Grove J JIfo., March 6, 1852. 

It is hard to say, without either direct experiment, or 
very minute and accurate analysis, with a view to this 
point, what soils wilt, and what soils will not, be benefit- 
ted by bone manure. Those quite destitute of phosphate 
of lime, will, of course, be greatly improved. As this is 
only one out of many of the ingredients of manure, a few 
bushels per acre, in connection with a moderate, or rath- 
er small application of yard manure, will usually be 



enough. Bones, however, oomtain other valuable cnricb- 
iog substances besides the phosphates, which is disaipated 
by burning, but is wholly saved by dissolvii^ in sdlphiw 
ric acid. Bone dust or burnt bones, may be aowed over 
the surface, and harrowed or plowed in,- hut the paste 
made by dissolving in sulphuric add, shoohl be made diy 
by mixing with dry peat, sawdust, ashea or plaster, be- 
fore q>reading. 

Lime used in gas works would not, probably, prodaott 
an eflR;ct much different from other dscked lime. Exp^ 
riment will show best its utility. Two or three houdnd 
bushels per acre would be a moderate applioatioo. Most 
(Vuit trees contain large quantities of lime, and applied 
to them, except on soils already rich in the carbonate, 
would probably prove of considerable benefit. lasecu 
would not be likely to be much influenced, althoing^ H n 

believed in some degree to repel the peach worm. 

i>i 

Seeping TVuit Fvsah. 

The New England Fanaer says he has preserved goose* 
berries by plachig the fVuit, pfeked rather green, in bot- 
tles so as to fill them, and then filljng all spaces to the 
mouth with water. The bottles are then set in a kette 
of cold water where they remain till it is made to boQ, 
when they are taken out, immediately corked very se- 
curely, and set hi a celUr. To this the Prairie Farmer 
adds, *^ Very likely; and we have many times pat goose- 
berries into a boUle, clean and dry, without any cold or 
hot watef or aay thing else, except corking tight and 
covering the cork with sealing wax, and putting into a 
cellar; and had gooseberry pies as fresh i^ New Year's 
as though the fruit had just been taken from the bosh.'* 
This mode would serve admirably for gooseberries and 
currants (nearly ripe,) but for cherries and some other 
smaller fruits the water process has proved much the 
best. High-fiavored sour cherries, as the Xaydnke, Eariy 
Richmond, &c., keep much better than the heart cher- 
ries—probably Downer's Late, a very high-fiavored sort, 
would be one of the best of the latter class. 7*he com- 
mon blaek or junk bottles have been found to serve a 
good purpose, if perfbctly clean, having never been pre- 
viously used ; but transparent bottles, showing exactly 
the condition of the fruit, are of course best. An intelli- 
gent and skllAil neighbor has succeeded by still azK>ther 
process in preserving peaches, (cut into large pieces and 
divested of the skin,) as fresh as when taken from the 
tree ; uot in their weight of sunr, but in a very smafl 
quantity of that material. We nave eaten them after 
mid-winter, and could not have told by the flavor the 
difference between these and the fVesh dish served with 
cream at mid-autumn. This process has cost months of 
labor and experiment before reaching its present state of 
perfection, and it is yet to undergo further attempts at 
improvement another season ; and in the mean time will 
not of course be given to the public. Dr. Lee thinks 
that (Vuit csnnot be kept long, even if perfectly excluded 
fVom the air, at a temperature above 60® Fah., but this 
mode of treating peaches appears to constitute sn excep> 
tion. 

■Si 

Maxims for the Youxg. — ^Keep good company or 
none. 
Always speak the truth. 
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Feeding PonHxy. 

Mr. Salmon Cook, in your May number, wants to be 
Informed in r^ard to feeding poultry. As I bave bad 
tbree years experience, witb some twelve different breeds, 
I will give bim my views in tbis matter. It depends up- 
on the breeds, I tbink, as to tbe manner of feediog. All 
of the Asiatic breeds, I feed in this wise*. I make tbree 
boxes that will hold half a peck of com each. I fltl one 
with com, another with oats, another with buckwheat, 
and BBi them ail before them at once, and am careful not 
to let either get empty. I feed all of tbe laige breeds 
in this way. Once a week in winter, pnt in to the coop 
a cabbage or two, to six or eight fowls. 

My smaller breeds I feed in winter, only on one kind 

of grain, but keep it before them, such as the golden and 

silver pheasant and bantams, as these will not lay in the 

coldest months, at any rate as far as my experience goes, 

even if fed upon all sorts of grain. All fowls should be 

placed so as to bave tbe sun^and come to the ground ; 

also should have a box of ashes set so as the sun will 

shine upon it, as they will wallow in it more freely. If 

they have plenty of gravel, they will not become too fat, 

or oyster 8heUs,or burnt bones pounded fine. I am satisfied 

that tbis is tbe cheapest way of keeping all of these 

breeds. Geese do not require to be kept in this way, as 

they will be more healthy if not fed so high. H. F. H. 

Chicopti, May 6, 1852. 

f i 

Habits of the Ourcullo. 




In answer to the inquiries of our fHend A. C, of Ot- 
s^o county, we give the following iVom Thomas' Ameri- 
can Frait Colturist: 

Tbe curcufiOj is a small Insect not more than a quarter 
of an inch long, of a dark brown color, the sheaths cover- 
ii^( the wings slightly variegated with ligliter colors, the 
body resembling in size and appearance a ripe hemp seed. 
It is distinguished by an elongation of tbe head, resem- 
bling a conspicuous rostrum or beak projecting lirom the 
front part of its thorax. 
About the time the young fhiit attains tbe size of a 
pea, the curcniio begins its work of de- 
struction. It makes a small crescent- 
shaped incision in the young fruit, and 
lays its egg in the opening. The pre- 
sence of the egg may be easily detected 
by these incisions upon the surface ; the 
annexed figure, (214,) represents one 
p^ of these magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig. SM. ^^ ^ gQ^j^ hatches into a small white 

larva, which enters thebody of the fruit and feeds upon 
it, causing, usually, its premature fall to the ground. 

The period at which the young fruit falls, after being 
punctured, varies with its age at the time of the injur}'. 
The earlier portions drop in about two weeks; but if the 
•tone is hard when the egg is laid the ihiit remains till 
near tbe usual period of ripening, sometimes presenting 
a fair and smooth exterior, but spoiled by the worm 
within. 

The insect, soon after the fall of the fralt, makes its 
way Into the earth, where it Is supposed to remain till 
the following spring, when it is transformed into 
the perfect insect or beetle, to lay its eggs and perpetuate 
Its race. Instances, however, have occurred, where the 
transformation has taken place within twenty days of the 
fall of the ftruit. 

The curcttllo travels by flying, but only during quite 
warm weather, or at the heat of the day. Tbe insects 
mostly confine themselves to certain trees, or to the same 
orchard. But tlie feci that nswly bearing and isolated 
orchards are soon attacked, clearly shows that in occa- 



sional instances they must travel considerable distances. 
Indeed, they have been known to bo wafted on the wind 
for a half mile or more, the windward side of orchards 
beii^ most infested, immediately after strong winds from 
a thickly planted phim neighborhood. In tbe cool of 
the morning, they are nearly torpid, and can scarcely 
fly, and crawl but slowly ; hence, at this time of the day 
they are most easily destroyed. 

Their flight appears to be never more than a few feet 
from tbe ground, and successful attempts have been 
made to shut them out of iVuit gardens by means of a 
tight board fence, nine or ten feet high, entered by a 
tight gate. 

[roa Tus cvLTiVAToa.] 
The OldMilL 



Beneath a hill, beside a wood, 
Remote from haujiu of men, 

In mode«t guiae the old mill stood, 
Down in a willow glen; 

A narrow pnih letl to the door, 
AjmI ibeji ttinied \mck again. 

I knew it in in^ earf y days, 
For it was nigh my liome : 

It wat the scene of boyish playB, 
Fur hither I wohM come 

In idle hours, released from school, 
And free about it 



Its ctaasy pond was my ddigfat, 

While yet a truant bo^: 
I never wearied at the signi, 

Its pleasures could not cloy. 
For every season iji its cban^ 

Brought with it some new joy. 

In early spring, with pole in hand, 
And line wun barbed hook, 

Upon its margin I would stand, 
AikI deep iuto it look ; 

CMi, I had been a learned man 
If thus I'dcoinied my book. 

I've had few prizes for my share, 
Since manhood Vve attained, 

AjmI those I find witb constant cara 
Have still to be maintained ; 

But ihejSm^M I drew to land 
Was pleasure all niifaifned. 

Far in its waters I would glide 
Wben summer suns were high, 

Or on its polished surface slide 
When winter swept tbe sky— 

Those days are past ;— yet oA 1 think 
How han>y then was I. 

Tbe miller's whitewashed eoltage too^ 
That stood behind the mill: 

The bam, the shed of ^eyisn Uae, 
I think I see them aitll : 

A liitle garden smiled in troat| 
'Twas watered by a rill. 

The miller was a sturdy man, 

And Jovial too was he, 
And while amidst his flour and bran 

Would sinr a merry glee^ 
Or with the farmers pass a joke, 

For " many a joke had be." 

The miller's wife, the milter's ohild, 
They made his heart so lig:ht; 

She was a matron kind and mild. 
And she a maiden bright; 

I loved to see them walk to chnrob, 
It Mras a pleasant sight. 

llMMa timca again mar n^rer ba ! 

The miller be is dead, 
And where the old mill stood, yoa sea 

A faclorv instead; 
A thousand iipindles now fly round, 

W^hcra only one wheel ^ed. 

The pleasant wood thai grew aroond, 
AimJ each sequestered spot, 

Bave since been levelled with tbe 
To make a village lot; 

And where to find mr early hatinlf 
I now have quite lorgoL 

I do not care these leenea to view, 
Or gase this landscape o'er, 

For it does quiet thoughts renew 
Where <|niet reigna no more; 

I see a thriving village rise, 
Jmd fet my htart u ton, 

CO.. Wt$COIU9H% 



C. F. U F. 
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BapTpijiog A Farm with Wfttor, and Draining. 

£d8. CuLTivATOft-^Encouraged by the receipl of 
leveral letters, stating that the practice of housing sheep 
daring winter, which I recommended in the Cultirator 
tome jreare since, has proved economical, and improved 
the quality of wool, I am indnced to send yon the fol- 
lowing items of experience, which appear to me of some 
importance. 

I have owned for fitly years a farm of one hundred 
acres, and for thirty I had no means of watering my 
stock, but to drive them to the river, which being frozen in 
winter made it difficult for cattle to drink, and quite im- 
possible for sheep. About forty acres of my farm is in- 
terval ; then lies a flat of good plow land, and next to 
this a side-hill, at the summit of which, on a gravelly flat, 
stands my bam. For twenty rods in the rear of the 
bam, the soil is sand and gravel-^hen commences a rich 
loam resting upon a ledge of lime stone. Where the 
gravel and the ledge of rock met, there was water in the 
wet season. At this place I suqk a well to the depth of 
15 feet, which filled with water to the depth of 12 inches, 
hut rose no higher. I concluded that there was rock or 
day, which operated as a dam below the well, and that 
the water flowed off through the gravel. I then com- 
menced a ditch some 12 rods below the spring, and 
about two feet lower than the bottom of the well. In 
this ditch I placed a pump log ; throwing the dirt bock 
until I had room for another. I proceeded in this way 
to within twenty-five feet of the spring, where I strack 
a ledge of lime stone, reaching to a level with the bottom 
of the well. Removing the stone .with a light blast, I 
reached the spring, from which issued a stream of wa- 
ter, which would fill an inch pipe. This spring has 
never failed to afford a large supply of water to my bam 
in winter, and in summer it flows above ground, supply- 
ing the pasture. Thus at a cost of not over $80, 1 have 
added $500 to the value of my farm. 

Again, I had a plow field of twelve acres, in the center 
of which was about one-third of an acre, which was too 
wet for planting,and usually remained so just long enough 
to destroy the crop. I found that the water came out 
from seams In a rock, and being dammed up by a soil 
of hard-pan a few rods in width, was forced to flow near 
the surface of the ground. As the land was on a side- 
hill and could be easily drained, I made at an expense 
of $2, a blind ditch, which carried ofl* all the water, and 
in four days the land was as dry as any in the fleld. It 
was planted to com and produced the best yield, as it 
had not been injured by previous cropping. 

Pieces of land situated similarly to mine, may frequent- 
ly be seen, whksh by a slight expense can be made availa- 
ble and valuable, and also a supply of water be furnished 
for farm puiposes. Tours traly, Jorx S. Psttiboxe. 

ManchiiitTf Vt. 

• - »•« ■ ■ ' 

GaxAT Crop or Wheat. — ^The Editor of the Michi- 
gan Farmer states, that on a farm 15 miles north of Lon- 
don, a crop of wheat was nearly ready for harvest, which 
ftilly promised sixty bushels per acre. It was as high as 
a man's head, stood thick, and the heads were long; the 
land was at first poor, but was brought up by draining 
and manuring, mostly with stable manure. 



NEW P UBLICAT IONS. 

Tri HoWMin nr SftiA^ by Oecirge WilliaBi Cmtift: Hwfv ft 

Btaih«n, New-Yoik. 
We are indebted to Mens. £. H. Psask h Co., of 0am 
city, for a copy of this interesting, description of tniTels 
fai the east. It is a written in a graphic style, andaboinida 
in tlie rich drapery of inetapbor, which diaracteriset ori- 
ental language. The author carries yen along with lua 
in a familiar way — you see what be sees, feel as he feels, 
and for tiie moment rejoice in all theexuberanee of fancy 
which eastern scenery is calculated to faispire. The hook 
is unencumbered with statistics, and the Bamherless tri- 
fiing incidents of travel, and will be read with interest by 
those who prefer gems of thought to sands of the desert. 

The Amebic Aif YsTXRiNAaT Jocbnal, edited by Geo. H. Dfedd, X. 

D. : Botton, Mass. 32 pages, moiitlily, at tl ■ y^mr. 
A work of this kind has lolig been needed, and this 
publication is issued under auspices that will ensure it 
success. The editor is a practitioner of Yeterinary Sur- 
gery, and writes toconslderable extent his own experience 
and observations. The want of anything like knowledge 
of the diseases of domestic animals and their remedies, 
results in an immense loss to the ikrmer every year, much 
of which might be saved by subscrihingtothis joamaL 

Leave* raox the Note Booe ov a Natcvali^t, by W. J. Bro- 
derip, Esq., F.R.S. E. Liuell & Co.: Boat<iii. G. P. Pntoaa, 
New-York. 
The contents of this work have appeared in the num- 
bers of Litteirs Living Age, and this &ct alone will re- 
commend it to the favor of tl>e reading public. Very 
many pleasing and instructive facts, connected with \he 
natural history of animals, are related, and ancient my- 
thology is now and then called up to impart Ita strange 
fkscination to the narrative. 



LiTTKLL^s Livnco Aoa— weekly, at 96 a year; E. litteD A Cn., 

Boeton MaM. 
This publication is without a rival in the sterling interest 
and permanent value of its matter. It commends itself 
to the student as a means of forming correct literary 
taste, and to the general reader as an instmctive and en- 
tertaining magazine. It is, in itself, a library of Biogra- 
phy, History, and Literature, of the highest order, and 
is deserving of a place in every well informed family. 

CattU Showv te 1862. 



Stats. 

KtW'Yarh-^M UUca, SepleinlieT 7, 8, 0, 10. Trial oTReafcn, 
Mowing Machine*, ftc., at Geneva, about the middle of July. 

Okw-^kl Cleveland, Sept. If, 10, 17. 

Miekigm^At Detroit, Sept 23, 83, 94. 

JlMlt«fM»— At — Oct. IS. 

Pe«ii«sfle«jit«— At Harrisbargh, Oct M, SI, 98. 

Georgia— At Macon, Oct 19 to 93. 

Marfland—AX BaUiniore, — . 

Wisconsin — At Milwaekie, Oct. 6, 7, 8 

Vermont— At Rtttlaiwl, Sept. 1, 9, 3. 

Canada Weti^Al Toronto, Sept. 99, 30. 

Rhode Itktnd^ Al Providence, Sept. 15, 18, 17. 

CoDRTT Shows. 

0^ We are unable to annouoee the tiraee Tor holding but few of 
the fain of this or other etatea, and we shall be greatly obliged to any 
of oar friendi who wfU give ue nniJce of the timet and placet fixed 
upon for hoMhig any of theCoenty Fairs, in all of the stales «f the 
Union, the ensuing aatamD 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

A.CKirowLS]>oiuMT8. — Gommunlcatioiis have come to 
bandy during the pu|^ montb, from A Youth, R. B. Abel, 
S. F. PhUUp«, Gordon Evans, Geo.Cargill, J. TV. Clute, 
Sanford Howard, J. G. C. Jr., J. P. Holt, C. H. Cleave- 
land, E. B., N. B. G., T. E. B., W- C. [Sandwich Isl- 
ands,] S. P. Chapman, M. F. M., Robert Sbiell, A 
Subscriber, A. Peck, C. TV. L., E.E., Wm. H. Brewer, 
Victor Gilbert, C. F. L. F., B. 

Books, Paxphlets, &c., have been received, during 
the past month, as follows: The Howa^ji in Syria, from 

E. H. Pease 8t Co., booksellers of this city. Leaves 

from the Note Book of a Naturalist, from £. Littell & 

Co., publishers, Boston. Pictorial Field Book of the 

He volution, by B. J. Lossing, No. 22, from Haepeb & 

BaoTBEBS, publishers, New- York. A dozen pounds 

very superior Maple Sugar, from E. B. [TVe should be 
glad to know to whom we are indebted for this fine sam- 
ple of sugar.]-*— Two California Potatoes, one weighing 
1 lb. 4 02. and the other 12 os., fromHEHKT Himcklet, 
Just from California. 



Cattle Sales. — We would remind our readers that 
Hr. Morris' great public sale of improved breeds of cat- 
tle, sheep and swine, is to come off at his place on Wed- 
nesday the 9th of this month. (See his advertisement.) 

It will be seen by reference to Mr. Allen's renewed 
advertisement, that his extensive sale of high-bred cattle, 
18 to be held on the Troy rosd, near this city, on the 18th 
of August next. 

We anticipate a large attendance and spirited biddii^ 
at both these public sales, for none more attractive have 
ever been offered to the American public. 

Kew-York State Fair. — ^The last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
was held at Utica on the 6th of May, when the grounds 
for the State Fair were selected, and such preliminary 
arrangements made as the case required. The location 
selected for the Fair, is on the south side of the plank 
road to New-Hartford, about two miles west of Utica. 
The only objection to the ground, is its distance from the 
center of Utica. It was, however, the nearest piece of 
ground that would answer the purpose, which could be 
obtained. The citizens of Utica are entering upon the 
work in fine spirit, and will have all things in readiness 
for the Fair, which it will bo remembered, is to be held 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 

BT" The next meeting of the jtmerican Pokologieal 
Congrfss is to be held at Philadelphia, to commence at 
10 o'clock, A. M., on Monday the 13th of September, 
In the Chinese Maseum Building. The Pomological, 
Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies throughout the 
United States and Canada, are invited to send such num- 
ber of Delegates as they may deem expedient. And the 
Delegates are requested to bring with them specimens of 
the Fruits of their respective districts. Packages and 
boxes of fruit for the Congress may be directed to the 
care of Thomas P. Jambs, Esq., No. 212 Market street, 
Philadelphia, should the owners be unable to give their 
penonal attendance. 



Hazard ot Importiro Cattle. — While in England 
last season. Gen. James S. Matsox, of Bourbon, Ken- 
tucky, purchased of Henry Ambler, Esq., of Watkin- 
son Hall, the famous improved Durham bull '^ Senator," 
which had won quite a number of prizes at county shows, 
and in 1849, received the highest " local prize," at the 
show of the Royal Ag. Society, and also the first prize 
of i^O, (about $200,) of the same Soeiety in 1850. He 
also purchased a prize cow and ft bull calf from Mr. Am« 
bier. These animals, together with a beautiful shepherd's 
dog, and some Cochin- China fowls, were shipped to New- 
York in April last ; and we regret to learn, as we do 
from O. H. BuRBRiDGE, Esq., of Paris, Kentucky, who 
was awaiting their arrival in New- York, that " Senator,'' 
died on the passage, and the cow also a few days after 
her arrival in New- York. This is a very heavy as well 
as a most vexatious loss, for it is one which can not be 
replaced. The young, bull arrived in good order, and 
promises to equal any thing of its kind ever introduced 
into the country. — 



Cattle for Yirgiria. — J. R. Richardsov, Esq., of 
Wythe county, Va., recently purchased three calves, a 
bull and two heifers, from Col. Sherwood of Auburn. 
We did not have an opportunity of seeing the animals, 
as they passed through this city on their way to Tirginla, 
but a gentleman w]lo did, thus speaks of them in the 
Evening Journal of this city: — '< We congratulate Mr. 
Richardson on his selection, and havelio doubt that this 
stock will prove a great acquisition to the Old Dominion, 
The price paid for the calves was $500, and we consider 
the purchase an excellent one, taking into consideration 
the superiority of the stock. It is gratifying to learn 
that there is a very fair demand for the improved stock 
of our State, and animals are being sent to almost every 
State in the Union, as well as to the British Provinces, 
at prices that are remunerating." 

Survey of Essex Couhtt. — ^We are glad to learn 
that the State Agricultural Society have made arrange- 
ments with W. O. Watson, Esq., of Port Kent, for an 
Agricultural Survey of the County of Essex, for the next 
year's volume of Transactions. 

PiTCHiEO Hay bt Horse Power. — Mr. Robert 
Gilchrist, of West Galway, N. Y., informs us that he 
has tried the plan of unloading hay recommended by 
a Pennsylvania correspondent of the Cultivator, and has 
found it a great saving of labor. For a full description 
of the plan, see Cult, for 1848, p. 122. 

Great Cheese Factory. — George Hezlep's great 
cheese iactery in Ohio, converts the milk of about 2600. 
cows, belonging to farmers in tbq neighborhood, into the 
best cheese, by labor-saving machinery. The curd la 
mide, sacked, and marked by the farmer, and sent to 
the factory b/a wagon which daily goes the rounds. 
Eight teams are thus employed. The curd is then 
weighed ; sliced rapidly in a machine ; then passed through 
the double curd-cooking apparatus ; then through a ma- 
chine which cuts it fine to powder, and salts it while pass- 
ing through . It is then pressed , sacked , and again press- 
ed. A machine sacks 240 cheese per hour. The factory 
makes' 800 cheeses daily, weighing about 6,000 pounds. 
Nearly 400 tons are turned out yearly. 
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C^ J. G. C, Jr.jOf Rhode- Island, will see by reference 
to another page of this number of the GnltiTator, that 
oar State Ag. Society hare already prepared to carry 
his snggestions into operation, and that a trial of reap- 
ers, mowing machines, &c., is to be held under its aus- 
pices, at Geneva, next month. 

Aqucvkturai. JoumvALs. — Since our last we have 
received the following new a^cultural Journals^ 

Kbmtuckt Gui.Ti7AToa, Gynthiana — monthly, 8 p. 
quarto, $1. By J. Atkirsom. 

JarFBBSoH FAKMBa, Socket's Harbor, K. T. Agri- 
cultural and Miscellaneous— weekly, at $1. O. H. Har- 
ris, editor and proprietor. 

FAUiBm AND Abtisajt, Keokuk, Iowa— monthly, at 
50 cents— by our correspondent, W. G. Emrvimsoir. 

Thb Fabjcbb's Joorval, Bath, N. C. — monthly, at 
$1. John F. Tompkins, M. D., editor and proprietor. 

Ibportatioii Of Shbbp.— We sec by the papers, that 
S "W. Jbwbtt, Esq,, of Middlebury, Vt., has just re- 
turned from Europe, with a flock of IGO sheep, in charge 
of a Spanish shepherd. It is stated that one of the 
bucks cost $900, and would shear 24 lbs. wool. 

Mb. Avbbt's Shbbp.— In our last No., p. 186, Mr. 
Avery states that Mr. Hull, (from whose flock his sheep 
were procured,) " purchased his stock of the Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis.^' *' A Subscriber" wishes to be informed as to 
what Mr. A. means by ''his stock"— that is, he wishes 
to know whether Mr. Hull's purchase consisted of ewes 
and bucks; and if so, how many of each. The writer 
says — ** If, on further inquiry, it should appear that Mr. 
HnlPs flock were not from Mr. Jfarris, tlien Mr. Avery's 
description of the Paular Merinoes, as given by Mr. Jar- 
vis, will not fit his flock." If the writer will turn to Mr. 
Avery's article, he will see that he only claims that hb 
flock " nearly" answer the description of Mr. J., and 
then states wherein they differ. 

Pbibb Plows at Wobld*s Faie. — A writer hi the 
Farmer* 9 Herald, (Britishj) after commenting rather 
severely on the clumsy Belgian and French plows, which 
drew prizes, and which he shows are the same in impor- 
tant points, as old English implements, adds, ** A com- 
plete contrast to these foreign monstrosities wss shown in 
the plows of the United States. Here lightness in a de- 
gree to that shown by any, even of English manufacture, 
shown." _^ 



Impobtatiox or Gattle. — " The Ohio Gompany for 
the importation of improved English cattle," was or- 
ganised in the Scioto valley, in November last. The 
sum of $16,000 having been raised, Abtbur Watts and 
Geo. W. Rbbicx, Esqs., have been appointed agents to 
visit England to make the purchases, for which purpose 
they have recently sailed for Liverpool. 

Gbebb-Gbop Mahurb. — A correspondent of the Grer- 
mantown Telegraph states that he sowed with buckwheat 
a piece of plowed sward ground, so poor as not to repay 
the expense of tillage. It was plowed just as the grass 
was in blossom, rolled, and harrowed thoroughly, before 
the buckwheat was sown. When the latter was in bios- 
som, it was rolled, and then plowed in, and agam rolled. 



The next spring it was limed lightly and sown with oals. 
The two preceding green crops had so restored the aoQ, 
that the oats were remarkably fine. 

K7* A correspondent informs ds that Bremen Geese, 
and Aylesbury Ducks, can be had of Johb 6ii.Ba^ Baq., 
Providence, B. I. — ^— 

Plastkb OB Wheat.— The following saoceaaful expe- 
riment in the application of plaster to wheat before low- 
ing the ground, we abridge from Moored New. Yorker: 
'* In June, before breaking up the ground to rammer (al- 
low, one- half of an eight acre field was sown with plaa> 
ter, at the rate of a bushel per acre. The ground wis 
plowed three times to kill Canada thistles, and the wbest 
sown the first of September. The following April the 
same quantity of plaster was sown on the other half of 
the field. The result was strongly in lavor of the part 
first plastered, the wheat being of a brighter and better 
color, of a better growth, and thicker on the ground — 
the other being every way inferior. The clover was also 
much larger and thicker on the ground plsatered before 
plowing. [The experiment wouli have been more hite- 
resting if the results had been submitted to accurate 
weighing and measuring. It is well worthy of repetition, 
as bearing on the question, whather plaster, like other ma- 
nures, is most efficacious when thoroughly mixed with 
the soil.] _— 

Oats cut oaERB.—Sarouel Williams, of Waterioo, 
N. T., gives in the Gen. Farmer the management of a 
farmer who stables his cows six months in the year, mak- 
ing most of his manure by composting, and who says 
that nothing exhausts the soil so little, that pays so well 
in a dry season when hay is short, as oais ctU in the milk 
for winter fodder, particularly for sheep. We think if 
he should also adopt the practice of sowing com very 
thickly in furrows three feet apart, he would regard the 
crop as even less exhausting, and poasesKng great value 
for feeding green or dried, to cattle. 

Wheat ob Gloveb. — A heavy crop of wheat, yield- 
ing forty-seven bushels per acre, on seven acres, was raised 
by M. G. Grapscy of Lockport, on inverted clover sod, as 
reported in the Rural Kew-Torker. The clover was in- 
verted in August, eight inches deep, the soH rolkd hard, 
harrowed, and cultivated, expending on each acre about 
$5.00 worth of labor, alter which 1} bushels of Soule's 
wheat was sown per acre, harrowed, snd rolled, at $2.25 
per acre — ^harvesting and drawing $2.50; threshing and 
marketing, $4.23; interest on land. $7.00, making all the 
exi>enses $20.98 per a^re. The wheat sold at 80 oenta 
per bushel, or $37.60 per acre— profit, $16.62 per acre. 



Liquid Mabubb. — W. Ishani, of the Michigan Farm- 
er states, ** A farmer in the neighborhood of Bath, 
(England,) informed me that he had a cistern which 
held ten hogsheads, into which his liquid manure was all 
drained from the stable, and firom the dung heap in the 
yard, and that he had found it far better for his crops 
than the solid part." .^^— - 

'^ Milk and Railroads. — A farmer in Massschusetts, 
some 25 miles from Boston, sold the milk of seven com- 
mon good cows at the depot near his residence, for city 
market, at nine cents per gallon in summer and at eleven 
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eenU per gaUoD fn winteri besides a smiU portion con- 
samed at home, and made into batter. The proceeds 
were $325, or $46.48 to each cow. 

tC^ The plans of Barns, furnished by Mr. Tait, and 
Cbeeter Gonnty, are stQl in the hands of the engrarer. 
We ahall poblish one in oor next, and the otiier in the 
■aoceeding nnmber. — ~ 

AnmiCAH IvsTiTUYi. — ^The annaal election for officers 
of the American Institnte, took place on the 13th of 
ICay, at the Institute buildiog in Kew-York. The sum 
total of TOtes cast, was 867, of which orer 200 were for 

the following ticket r— 

Prvndcnl--JAMn TAi.utJL96S. 

Vk.'e-Pre«idenu— Robert Loveti, Robert L. Pdl, Geois« Bacon. 

Rec. Becnriary— Henry Meigp«. 

Cor. Secreianr and Agent— Adoniram ChancUer. 

TreMvrer— Edwaid T. 



Barkhooae. 
TIm CoflDiaitieca, manager*, Ac, of Intt year were all ro-eleeled. 

IvcmxASB iM osi SsAaoii. — It is stated by Bous- 
■tngault that a beet seed weighing but the fVaction of a 
grain, baa produced a beet in one season weighing one 
hundred and stxty-two thousand grains, or twenty-eigbt 
pounds. Perhaps one of tlie largest amounts of increase 
for centuries, is that of the great Califomian pines, over 
two hundred feet high, and six or eight feet in diameter, 
fk'om a minute scaly seed from the con*. 

'Wkkbs xh Graykl Walks. — Gas tar is rery cheap. 
It is used in England to exclude weeds from gravel- walks. 
The walk is rolled hard, the tar applied with a brush, 
and tlien the whole is covered with a thin coat of gravel. 
We have observed where common tar was spilled acci- 
dentally on sand, it formed a hard and impenetrable com- 
pound, which no plant could grow through, and which 
the frost would not crumble. Possibly gas tar might be 
used to advantage in a nmilar way, — that is, by forming 
a compound with sand, and giving the walk a coating. 

LiMiTxn Dubatioh or YAmiETiis. — ^Dr. Lee remarks, 
on this subject, '' It is better to have no theory at all, 
than one which, if not evidently erroneous, is more than 
doubtful." He asks why seedling potatoes [young va- 
rieties] are as subject to the rot as old ones — why seed- 
ling onions, cabbages, and carrots, often rot prematurely 
at the south — the indications which are pointed to as 
proof of the feebleness of old age in varieties propagated 
for a loi^ tiipe by eyes or buds. 



WxiOHT or LiMBSTOHE. — A busbel of unbumt lime- 
stono weighs 142 pounds ; a bushel fresh from the burnt 
kiln 75 lbs. Showing the economy of first burning before 
drawing to any considerable distance. Quicklime begins 
immediately to re- absorb the carbonic gas, hence the 
economy of drawing lime when as (Vesh as possible, as 
after a while a ton will thus become a ton and a half. 

Clarke's Elcelsior Chum, 

Or varicNM forimand aises, wQi be farnbhed todnirymen.throuflh. 
out the United Sialea, at prices ranging from fSSO lo 810. The 
•izea genermllv preferred^ with iron axlct, crank and gearing, will lie 
delirerr*! al iflica, for Canal or Railroad, at ST-OOandflO each. No 
extra charge is made for the pcrrect tempering apporatiu which goes 
with every Excelsior Chnm. Three or more thirty gallon milk 
ehanis in one frame, for horse power, is offered at aliooi 95 per cy- 
Ihider. Orders from disUint places should enclose payment. A^nts 
wanted to sell state and county rights. Cironlars giv'ing fnll nifor- 
mation, terms to agents. Ac, will lie sent gr«iui1<»osly to all who ap. 
ply at any time post-paid, to tlia proprietor. GEO B. CLARKE, 
Jane 1, 1B9»-4l* Lcouafdnille, Madinu Co., N. T. 



Alknnr Prices Cureat. 

Albaitt, May 14. 

FLOUR.— Tbe receipt of produce by canal this season, so llir, haa 
been comparatively light. This is owing maiidy to the late opening 
of the Lake at BuSilo. Prices maintain conaiderable uniibrmiiy in 
this market ; the demmkl for the home and easCem trade haa been 
tneady. At New- York, the shipping demand for floor has continued 
good, and the market al that point, has been pretty well cleared of the 
inferior and low gradea. The sdes during the la«t naooth are, 98^000 
to 30,000 brla., doiiitg at 94a4.19i for common State, Si.00)a4.]Si for 
common liid., %\S5 for round hooped Ohio, •4.45a4.S0 for straight 
Stale and Michigan, 94.87^ for Indiana, •t.TSaS for fancy Slate, 
96iiS for extra Ind., and W Sm S J S C for extra Geneaee. 

The demand for Com meal is gocd at $1.18}a91J5, priuc^nDy at 

GRAIN.— The demand for prima Genesee indieat, at this markcf, 
is good, and aU oflering is rapidly taken at ibe extreme quotaliooa 
of New- York ,* ipruat samples of Michigan vrlieat are also in demand 
and scarce ; the inferior grades of Weatem wheat are unsaleable 
here; the trausaciious of the month add up 00,000 bushels, at llOe. 
for prime samplea of Geneaee, 106c. for foir aamptea do., lOOe. for 
prime white Michigan, 06aS8c. for Mediterranean, and 07c. for ordi- 
nary Michigan. The sales of Rye are only 3,000 bushels in lots, at 
73c. Oata hare ruled at 40a4Sc., the last sale was at 41e. withkomo 
lots in market for which higher rates were asked ; the salea are 60,- 
000 bushels. The market is now entirely swept of all the Barley 
left here at the close of navigation; thesale was made on Tuesday at 
71c. Irom store; the sales during the mouth are only 31,000 btuhela 
— all from store; a aomple of a large parcel of Wisconsin Barley^ 
was offered on Tuesday last, but we heard of no offer being made for 
it— the season is too far advanced. Com, the growth of this Stata 
comes forward in very indifferent order; the great bulk of the receipts 
so far, are only pnrtiuUy cured, and but Utile of it isinsoojMl shipping 
condition ; die eoosequenee ia that it rules lower than Western, which, 
so far, is in good order. Within a few days the receipts have been 
light and the market irm at SOnOlc. for yellow round, and 61c. for 
Wesici n mixed ; some refusing to sell the latter deacription, to arrive, 
at the higher rate; the sales since the opening of the Canal, add up 
190,000 bushels. 

SALT.— The only sale reported is 7,000 bags at 8 and lOe. per 
small and large. 

HOPS —In retail demand only, at 88c, for Western. 

8EEB. — ^The business \» nearly over ; the sales are liautcd at 7|a7| 
for medium Clover. Timothy, 83at3. 

FEED.— The aales are only 96,000 bushela, principally fine mid^ 
dlings at 103all0ic. per 100 lbs., Kc. per 100 lbs. for fine shorts, 
and 85c. for Mtba, feed. 

PROVISIONS.— The business is confined to a retail demand al 
steady rates. We quote roeas pork at SIO, clear do. SaOu8D.90, prime 
do. $17. Meas beef tl OalO.SO ; smoked beef 0^., do hams 1 lial9c., 
do shoolderB Oc. Lard lOal Ic. and scarce. Butter, 16a90o. for West- 
eni and State. Cheeae scarce at 8a0e. 

WOOL.— We have no sales to report m this market Tlie market 
is bare of fleece and there is but little pulled on baud. The sales at 
Troy for the week ending May 8ih, were 57,000 lbs. 

80,000 llis. Full blood and Saxony, 49} cents. 

85,000" iandjblood, 30 " 

8^500 « I do 40 »* 

3,000 •< land] do 371 

4,000 << Jaiulimiive, 33} 

3,000" Extra PuUed, 30 

57,500 

Recripu of the week are about eoual to the sales. leaving the stock 
on hand for sale about 400,000 Iba. oi every kind and grade of Ameri- 
can woob. 



Kinderhook Wool Depot. 

THE subacriberw continue the bosinesa of receiving and selling wtiol 
on commiasion. Several years experience, an extended acquain- 
tance with Manufacturers, and increased facilities Air storing and 
making advances on wool, will eiMhle them, it is lielieved, to give 
aatisfiiction to those who may favor them with consigmnentik 

AH who desire it, can hare their clips kept separate. 

Their charges for receiving, sorting, and selling, will lie ons ARit 
▲ HALF CSNTS MCB PousD, and insurance at the rale of 95 ceuu on 
9100 worth of wool for enoh term of three months aiid under. 

Kiwiarkotfk, Juaa 1, 16S«-3l. H. BLANCHABP 4t CO. 
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fmery A Co.'s Patent Horae Power 4k Thmslien. 

THE niidenigned have been appointed lole agenta for tlM rale of 
their valuable Powert and TUrn»her» in the city of New- York, 
where a larve aMOrtmeni may be found at thr raoimfaciuren prie«a. 

LONGETT ft GRIFFINO, 
J ane 1— It. No^ 86 Cliff Street, N ew-York. 

Superphosphate of lAwke^ 

FOR role in qnantities to suit purchasers— warranted pure ; price, 
2icenUper pound. LONGKTT ft CRIFFING, 
Junel— -n. g.> Cliff Street, New-York. 

Pronty and Mears' Plows* 

I*ARGK nnortment can be fontid at the State A^rictiltural 
Warehouse. LON G KTT A G Rl F FI N (S, 
June 1— It 85 Cliff .-^treet, Xew-Vork. 

A Yalvable Farm for Sale, 

CONTAINING 400 acre* of excellent land, 860 of which is well 
improved. There arc on the premwe* a gootl Dwelling-houM. 
Carriage-house, 15 good BRnu, with stone basements under tour o( 
them, for stabling; an excellent Orchartl of grafted fruit; is well 
•daMed to yrain or grasA, and can easily be harvested by machinery. 
Said form is situated one mile south of Caroline Centre, Tompkins 
county, N. Y., and within a short distance <t( several good raiirkets. 
Terms, 930 per acre, one half can remain on security if desired. 
June 1— li.* T. M. BOYER, Caroline Centre, N. Y. 

MORGAN HORSES. 

ONE Black Hawk Horse six years old, and one of the Morgan 
and MesMnger stock, four years old this spring, will stand the 
ensuing season (for a limited number of mares.) at the farm of Mows 
Lyman, xwo miles south- west from Goslieu Village. They are both 
superior horses, possessing great bone and muscle. Their color, a 
beautiful black. 
Breadera of hones are invited to call and judge for themselves. 

SILA^ BENEDICT, Jb. 
Goshen, Connecticut, June 1, 1358— St.* 

THE ORIGINAL BLACK HAWK. 

THIS celebrated horse will stand this sea<on at the stable of the 
subscriber, in Bridpon, Addison County, Vermont. 

7b th* Patron* of Black tfatpX;.— It is proposed by the o\%^ter, that 
the horse shall ser\*e a limited number or mares for this season— «iiid 
thoae who would lik« to secure the services of the horse, wilt please 
send to the agent tlicir names, (by letter or otherwise,) as those send- 
ing firvl, will be first served. 

Good keeping will be provided for marea from a distance— «iid all 
aeruf«H<f, tteopts and thtfU^ will be at the risk of the owner. 

N. B— Terms for the use of said horse will be, for the Mo«m, 840, 
payable in cash or satisfactory notes, on demand, with interest ; 
and all demands for past tercicta, of BUuk Hawk, and PasI So^f 
Aforgois, mtist be immediately paid to David Hill, who is alone au- 
thorised to settle the same. D. EDGAR HILL, Agent 

Bridport, Addison Co., Vt., Jnne 1, 1958—81. 

Kell'8 Improved Horse Powers and Threshers. 

.'TXTHITE ft PRENTISS, successors to Philip H. Kells, would 
W respectfully inform the public that they are now maimfactnr- 
tng Horse Powers, Thrashing Machines, fte.^ with tha valuable im- 
provements made by Philip H. Kells, and solicit the call o( such as 
wish to purchase single or double RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
SEPARATORS. OVER OR UNDER SHOT THRASHING 
MACHINES, of the latest and most approved con.«truotion. and of 
the best workmaiwhip and materials, rrom their enlarged ami im- 
nro^'ed facilities for carrying on tlie business the suliscribers are con- 
fident they can 8up|>ly cnstumen with as good work, and on at libe- 
ral terms, for ca»li, as any other establishment in tlii9 stale. 

Orders from any port ot'thi» or other states, will be immediately at- 
tended t o, aiKl promptly supplied. Hu dson, Jmie 1, 185 8— 3t.* 

The Colamhia Agricnltural Machine Shop, 

Chatham Four Comtrt^ Cobnmbia eo., Nno* Yon/k. 

FARMERS take notice, and examine the latest Patf nt Improved 
Railroad Chain Horse Power, ftw uiiich a Patent was granted 
March 8d, 18S8. 

The subscriber having spent a great deal of time and money in 
making improvements on the above Power, which will add to its du- 
rability ana the farmer's interest; nt the same time Ijeinr perfectly 
simple and the wear equally distributed among the working parts, 
and the friction reduced by so doing, the wear is le^s on any one part. 

The sulmcriber having been in the Horse Poxver and Threshing 
Machine bnsiness since 1&9S, and from the experience he has hao, 
flatters hiinMlf that he %vill be able to give satisfaction to all who may 
tender him tlieir patronage. He will also manufacture 

Floiight, Cnltivaton, Hay and Sinw Cattexi, 

to xvork both by hand and hor«e power, and will make MORTISING 
Mai'iiNES for Carpenter's use, SAW MILLS for Farmers and 
Rnilmad use. 

O* All persons desirous of prooarhig Hoive Power and Threahing 
Machines M'onld do well to caJI and examine my improved power 
and Under Shot Thresher, with Revolving Separator, before purchaa- 
iuff elsewhere. 

P. S.— Terms of Sale, Cash; and all machines made and sold by 
me are warranted to give aati^action or may be returned aAer a 
reasonable time for trial, and the purchase money refunded. 

TII£01X)RB SHARP, 

Jma 1— It Chatham Four ConwfSi 



HcConnick't Reapiav and Mowisg Mnchlne* 

Washington, April 10, 1852. 

IN oflemiff my Reaping and Mowing Machhie to the Airmers of the 
country Tor the next harvest, froon the many flaiteriug notiees 
that have been taken of it during the past year, by the prcM ge- 
nerally, it is necessary to a<kl hut bttle in relauon to its merits at this 
time. In addition to the '* Great Medal" awarded by the "* Cnmnt^l 
vf Chairmen of the Great Exhibition of all Nations." in Londou— 
the award made after two trials with Hussey^s machine, (and one 
made with an English Machine, made on tha plan of Hms^ey's,— one 
mode in cutting heavy green wheat, and the other in cutting ripe 
wheat in a fair ciniditiou for harvestina — the first premiums or medals 
of the State Agricolmral Societies of Wisconsin, Miehigaai, New. 
York, and Pennsylvania, and of the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, have been awardca for the same during the last fisll ; and abo 
the gold medal of the ''Chicago Mechanics' Institute," for the ^* besi 
reaping and mtfuring maclnne." aAer a trial by itscomminee in cnt- 
tinc ^'prairie gra»», in ecmpetition with Ruggs aud Otonftinrs. It a 
onl>' necea«ary to arid, that this machine has been cfNisiderably im- 
proved during the last summer, and is now warranted to operate m 
well in cuniug grass as grain — the ad diiio n ai motcing mttmthwtemt^ 
with a separate sickle, and some other extras^ only costing S9U, or 
S8S if paid in cash. As a further admonition both to infringers and 
farmtrs, I have to say tlial while Seymour ft Morgan are going oa 
to munufacttKe more reapers, they have mailc no provision to pay tba 
judgment against them for 617,306; and another suit for infrm^- 
meni hi the mauufut'iure of five hundred reapers since the commence- 
ment of the first, is al>ont to be brought against them — and that. •/ 
tkeyfiril to pap the damages, the pwchasert are not only l<«Mr,' bat 
may at any time, attd will be sued far the same. The«e machines are 
not only improved in construction, but are being maunfactored in a 
style oommensurate with their extended reputoiMn. and more expen- 
sively than ever before, being determined that that reputation shall 
be sustahied. The price of the Reaper alone, as heretofore, is 9116 
in cash, or 91 10, part cosh and part on time, delivered in Buflalo or 
Rochester. And it is warranted, as UKual, to cut one and a half acres 
o( grain per hour ; and the mowtng machine one acre per boor, aad 
on smtiotti land to do the cutting as welt as is done byordiiu&ry mow- 
ing. Mowing attachments lor old reapers, being more expenirively 
constructed, will cost 8IK>, as heretofore. C. H. McCORMiCK. 
June 1 — It. 

The Waterhary Moriran Stock ComiMBy, 

HAVING prorared two of the purest blooded MORGAN STALI^ 
IONS, fur the improvement of Stock iu thia vicmiiy, offer tha 
services of these horses for the coming season. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN will be five years oU ibe lOlli 
of June. 1852: was sired by Old Green Mountain Morgan, and be by 
Old Giflbrd Morgan : his dam was sired by 0!d Slierman Moi^an. 
His color is a beautiful dapple chestnut. 

GIFFORD MORGAN will be four veara old the 3d day of ^p. 
tember next ; was sired by Old Gifford Morgan ; hia dam Lady Wal- 
pole, was sired by Pnat Uoy, and he by Old Sherman Morran. 

Green Mountain Morgan and Giflbra Morgan, will sianaatibe Ha^ 
Ue of Col. R. WeltiMi, fn AVaterbury Center, for the seaaoo. 

TERMS^$10 to uisure with foal. Mares dispoced of before the 
usual time of foaling, will be considered in foal, and charged accord- 
ingly. COL. R. WELTON, AgcnL 

June 1, 1858— It* 

Vnited 8tatM Agrienltonl WarehoiiM and Seed Btora, 
JOHV MATHER, tt CO, 

No. 107 aad 550 Water Street, New-Terk. 

THE tubseribera solicit the attention of the public to the larg« and 
varied assortment of AgriruUural and Horticultural Implements. 
Field and Garden Seeds, which they have constamly on hand and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices, and oii the best lernoa. Amsmg 
which may be found the following, viz : 

PLOWS of every size and pattern now in me, and adapted to every 
kiixl of soil, and dinerent mooes of culture. Also the ^mine Eagle 
D. and F. Plows, which have always taken the premium wherever 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Geddee, Scotch, Triangular, and ■quare hairowa of 
diflcrent sizes. 

FIELD and GARDEN ROLLERS, with cast iron sections of one 
and two feet, and can be easily arranged on a shaft for any desired 
width. 

CULTIVATORS— Thirtv dUTereut kinda and aizea, wire and 
wrought iron, and slccl teeth. 

SEED SO^VERS, a great variety for man and horse power, that 
v^nll plant all kinds of seed, at any required distance apart. 

CORN SHELLERS^-Single and doable, to be worked by man 
or other power ; also a now style recently got up, that exceeds all oth- 
ers in use. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with spiral, straight, and eircular knives. 

HORSE POWERS— Endless chain and sweep powers, made of 
wood, wrought and cast iron. * 

TIIRESIIeRS— Of all styles and axes, with or without Septra- 
tors. 

GRAIN MILI.S. with cast iron and steel plates; also Burr Stone 
Mills, to be worked by in.an or horse power. 

Among our assortment maybe found every article necessary for the 
Farm, Plantntioii oml Garden, such as hoes. mkcs. spades., shovels, 
scythes, snathes, grain cradle?^ hay and mntiure forks, ox yokes and 
liows, ftc. ftc. Connected with our establishment, we have a large 
Machine Shop and Iron Foundry, emplo>'ing upwards of one hundred 
and fifty hands, where wc are prepare«l to make to order any kind of 
implements in our Hue. JOHN MAYHER ft CO , 

AUy 1— U: 197 Water Street, New- York. 
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EMERY &, COMPANY'S 

BSTAIZ. FBKffl UST OF HORSB POWERS, TKREBHERS, SBPARATORB SAW MILLS, 

"P^EED Milli, Paiuint MilU, Ac. Ac, nnnnAcllucd by IhemMlvo, Fonibjc Circnln Saw HU], M inch — w, Glsd uid k', for n 



EmBTT'iImprorfd Wiile lUck Md Finloo, wilhtlaeihet, Sep*. 
CaaiHn a ^DihIst lUck ud Pbiiofl Pawa-, nmbar, ^epai- 



If told KHTilelT, U» rolloivin; pticn ire ctiirgid ; 
Bnenr'i Cliuif uUe R-H-Hone Power, lor Ihonea, 

EmerT^iWidfl Eack vidPinion Pomr, Ibrl boEHfl,-'. .., 

ito da da da 1 do 

ConnKin, or ^Vb«ler R«k sod Pinioa Power, S bofw, 

do do do da 1 do... 

HirHbcT, vlib qrliuder SO bichu loof , 14J ia diuoetor, u^^eili 

F«iining Milli wiiJi polleye for Bmd,'.'.V.','.'.V.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'iweV 



Ji>R RiiiraKl wood, sliLtiJiE feiiciiiff. &c., 
l'pr^iiirPellag8a*ft>rWbeeliighu, .. 
Choriiin; uniiehiiieiil, <i>r driving one oi II 



PowerCemShelleriiH'ln'aharKa, U laU , 

Timiu. CAtH, or approved iwle«, or iccepianrv* wJih hiiereit, 
payable wiibiii fogr moiiiha, in Albaiiv. ^ew.\'<tfk,i>oelo^, l>h>l>dal. 
pfaw, or Ballimore u nwy bat Hit ibe [Hirchyer. 



Jf^V™ '^1*' ii5i 






W"J 



CUB.SOIL PLOWS, recently imi^raved by Piaf. 1. 1. Majirs, lo- 
SlaUUe. (iKt Kew LaiHl~til« Side KUI aiul Dnnlile Mould-bouni 
Ware Hduk aud ^ed Sicre, k.ALI'H h CO., 33 Puhon 



PERUVIAN CUANO 

ANDmhrr Fmilicera. ^venl hondred Kina of £ial siialily«f 
Peni'liin Ganiio, ronalanlly on hanri for aaJe. 
Alio, BONE DUST.PI^S-rtSRDF PARIS and POVDRETTB. 
A. B. ALLEN It CO., va and ISl, 



FAN MILLS, tein Cradlea. Seylh. 
HaiVe Rakea^al Soweim Road 
■n aawnineut or AfricnlliiTa] Tmpleir 
Far lala by 

Hay 1-A. NoJ 



A FinI ClaM Dnirr Fmm for SaJe, 

itl Ch^nanpi eonnly, N. Y., and mai Ihe Chrliaiwo Canat. 390 
afreaare nnderliigiicptiiTalkai. durably Ifcitecd, and well dihI per- 
maiicnily wairnd. tSi* remniiider la well limbered. Ii hat a lar^a 



Albur Tile Works. 

CoruB FatTvott and Knox Btittil, Albany. 

onaliLy, over one fooi in leofUi, 3 lo 41 iiiobe* calibre, fmnSimo 
91S per 1000 pieces. Tbey are Ibrtned lo admit the waler at anry 
Joint, draining land Aon laioWfeei each aide ortbodrain, behigihe 
eheimeil and moat diinU« Hlide oaetL 

Tila aoMeiaoiry larm Ibr drain annnd dwelUnga. « •landteper 
IWpiscea, bting dn^or aod more duraUe ihaiibtlckdraiiia. 

Tm fTcal imporunce DTlboranfli drainogs ia daily bcrooiiiif mora 
ubarafM. Ordera Cnm ■ diatancc wiU receive prompi anfniioii. 
^fHck I-<1 A. a. BABC6CK, Albuiy. 



KOOd repair. Tilt soil ia deep and of puperUn- quality. It ii admira- 
fify adapted for ■ dairy, or for grazing and gr^m; hua fine orchard 
of choice greOed JYuiij end fovpt^l, healin, and beoitly oDivBtiafi, 

aboui Bfty head of cowa and yomir Mock, alj or any of whieli tnar 
be had with the form. The New-Votk and Erie Railroad Itamahe* 
Btnple facililin for fnrwardiiig prodioa n Ibe New-Vortrmarkel at 

toil nilwny, paiHa witbTn ■ f*w™l« ofrhe farm, ^e femfeiinK 



MtMiaa HoTM, Voanf Black Hawk. 

npins iplcndid coll will ataiid al Ihe Miiblc of Irvin D. Rembiflon 
X in Seiinelt, Cayaga couuiy, one mile nonheau of TbraopaviJIe 
Seaem ending ui Abiibi. 

Young Back Hawl ii ■ jet black cod, of good liu. and one of Ike 
bc« propooiniwd and elegant n»vintcoln lluilcaii beproduceil. Ho 
waa Ibiir yean old in September, 18St, and look ihe Ihinl premuini 

premiain ai oar coiinly dit alao. He waa ii'red by old Blaek Hawk, 
kepi by D. K. Bill, of Bridpon, Venoont. Hndam ira< aMenacn. 
ger, got by old KTambrjim-T-graiHtam by Plaio — he by old McHciiger 
— greal grandam by imponed Meaerngcr- He cornea Ibe nearest lo 
hit aire lor form and aeuon, of any of ■!■ colta, having Ihe aid borao> 



Albftny DyaiD Tile Works. 

Kim LmtttUB Sirta—Wltl tf Mtiicnt CeBitt, JOany. 

THE inbwribcr haa now on hand. Draining 'Hla of ihe follawing 
deaf ripiioo". Pricta reduced. 



r-TTi-T 



exception of Salurdsyi. ihtongh Ihe Hawiu all 

tot the araHHi, 9S for a aingla leap. Good kvcniig nrovided at Ibe 
litk of the ovnicre. IRVIN D. REMINGTON. 

May l—ai.* Sennet, Cayuga cowiiy, N. Y. 



ShKhRiH, or 31 inch Calibre, «li) 00 pr. 1000. 
" ^' 4 " nvt " 

mil woler ai every joiiil, draining land fnim II lo 10 feel each ule of 
Ihe drain— being lb* elieapeit aiid moat dntable anicia owl. 

Albany, Aprd 1, IBSS-lf, JOHN 

Colman's Enropeau ABricnltuTe. 

EimOPEAN AGRIcri.TL-RE, from nenonal oh«rvBiioi 
Hekbi Coui*s, of MaMachiaelli T-- ' 

tale Bl Ibe office oVraK 'cULTIVAT(]r. ° 



JOHN OOTT. 



ilahol fH^oa.M" 'por 
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Improved Stock* 

CATTLE, of ib« Dnriimin, Devon, Hereford} AUeniey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Noiive and French Meriuo, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotiwold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suflblk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From oar lonf experience as breeders and dealers in the abore 
kinds of stock, and onr excellent situation for porchasing and ship- 

K' ig, we think we can do as good jastice to ocdeia. as any other 
tt«e in the United States. A B. ALLEN A CO. 

Jan. 1, 1889— tf. 180 and 191 Water st, New- York. 

Imported ConstemaUon. 

THIS celebrated thoroughbred horse will stand, this season, as 
heretofore, at the farm of the rabecrilier near 8)Tacose. Terms 
•10, payable iu advance, for which a receipt will be given, prcHni^ins 
to reanid the money, if the mare is proved not to have got in foal, 
and provided also she is left with the subscriber, or regularly relumed 
to the horse during the season, or antil the groom is satisfied she is in 
foal. IHwturage or the best character furnished at 3s. per week. No 
BBonM taken except at the r'»k. of the owners, in all respects. 
Syracmw, April 1, 1859—31. J B. DURNET. 

Horse Glllbrd Morgan » 

WILL stand, for a limited nvmher of maree, the |>resent seasm. 
at the Farm of tlie subscriber, within five rauiutes drive or 
Union Village, Washington co., N. V., and atihe sane stable with 
Mornii Horse Trustee. 

Oiflbrd Morgan, was bred by Wm. Arnold of Walpole, N. H. He 
Is three years old the 94lh day of May, 18S9— is a hurse of spleiMiid 
form and action, and a permet pattern of his celebrated sire. His 
eolor is a b<»utifu] dapple chestnut. He was sired by the old Gifftml 
Mofyau. His dam is one of the liesi marcs in that section of coun- 
try, and whose colts invariablv bring exoi bitani prirea. 

Terms flO, to ensure a fold. Mares disposed of before the nsoal 
lime of foaling, will be considered iu foa! and charged accordingly. 

LE ROY WOWRY, 
April l"-at. Greettwich P. 0.. Washington cu, N. Y. 

HorgaaHorw Trustee* 

THIS horse will aland, (for a limited iromlier of maree,) the pre> 
sent season, at the Farm of the snbacril>er, within five minutei 
drive <^ Uiiitm Village, Wasliingtoii county, N. Y. 

Pedigrm of Xorgaii Tnwtat. 

Sired by the old Gififurd Morgan— gr. sire, the Woodbury or Bnrbank 
Morgan— gt. gr. aire, the original Justin Morean horse. 

His dam was sired by otoMorgan Bulrusn— his er. dam by Mor- 
gan Fortune— his gt. gr. dam by the original Justin Morma. 

The dam of Morgan Fortmie was sired by the arigiusil Jaslin Mor- 
gan. 

CxaTinc4T«. — ^We hereby certify the above to be a correct pedi- 

Kee of Morgan Horse Trnsteo, bred bv ns. and this day sold to Mr. 
owry of Washington county, N. Y. Signed, Walpole. N. H., 
March 5ih, 1899. FaxoxaicK Voea. 

Bkmjamin Oatkj. 
It will therefore be seen that Morgan Trastee is of exactly the same 
degree of Morgan Mood, as was the old GiSbrd Morgan. The old 
Oillord being dnd, Trustee is the highest blooded Morgan stud now 
living. 

Ho is a dark mahogany bay color, with black main and tail ; of fine 
form and action, and Mrill be lonr years old the lilh day of May, 18S9. 
Terms SIO to ensure a foal. 

Mare^ disposed of before ihe usual timeof foaling, will be consider- 
•d in foal, and charged accoidiiigly. LE ROY MOWRY, 
April 1— 3t. Greenwich P. O., Washington co., N. Y. 

Devon Balls lor Sale* 

rr\HE !*ulM>criber offers for sale, two young Devon balls, called 
X " Washington" and " Aiax." 

Washington was drooped the 98th March, 1951. 8lre,bnn Molton 
— gri||td sire, celebrated ball Mojor. bred by R. C. Gapper, and now 
owned by I^ww O. Morris, lv«q. Maior took the first premiam at 
the 8iate Fair at Alliany. in 1850— and is admitted to be the best 
Devon bull ever brought into ihe United Mates. 

Dam of Washington, cow Beauty— grand dam, cow S«|phia^K>ih 
k»red by Ambrose Stevens, Esq., and Itoth received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective classes at the iState Society's Shows, in 
1940 and 1850. 

Bull Ajnx, was dropped the 7th of Augnit, 1851. Sire, ball Molton 
«^i^m, cow Ruby. 

Ruby was In-ed by Mr. Cowlos of Farmington, Ct., and waa sired 
py bull Rover, bred by I^ewis F. Allien. Esq., Black Rock. 

Price for Washington 975. for Ajax $50, or will he exchanged for 
Heifers of equal age and peciigree. Address the subscriber at Oreen- 
wich, Woshingtouco., N. Y. LE ROY MOWRY. 

April 1— 3t. 

EMERY St CO.*S Horse Powen and Threshers, for sale at Ma- 
nufacturer's Prices, by RALPH dt CO., 23 Fulton Street. New- 
Vork. Mayl— 3t. 



STOVES. 

THE suliecrihcrs are prepared to furnish dealers with a full as- 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for uoal and 
Wood, on lilicral terms. 
Circolars giving pnrtjcnlars can be had on apniicniion. 

JAGGRR, TREADWELL k PERRY, 
Eagle Foandry, No. 110 Beaver at., Albany, N. Y. 



New and iMpoitaat laeiiraBoe* 
VcrUienL V. TflrkLhe Stosk Iu. Osi, natt*oigk V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legistainre of the Slate of New.Yerit, 
July. 1^1. Horses, Cattle, and all khids of Live Stock insared 
against l>Bath, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, AccJdems, Dis- 
eases, ftc CAPITAL, tfiO,000. 

DtsacToao. 
Jamea Farr, Waahtneim tnmtiiy Amasa C. Moore, CUbIob eoaniy* 
Joseph Potter, oo Jehu Boyntoa, do 

Olif Abell, do Zephaoiah C. fflall, do 

Pelatiah Richards, Warren eo. Cornelius Halsey, do 
Walter Geer, do Jamea Averill, do 

Wm. B. Calkins. Esaex co. Jacob H. Hoh, do 

Albert Andrns, Franklin CO. Pciar S. PalaMr, do 

John Hortoii. St. Lawrence co. George Moore, do 

ThoBMsConkey, do Henry G. Hewitt, do 

JAMES~FARR, President. G. MOORE, Plansburgh, See^ 
A.C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z.C. PLATT, do Traaoi 

1. C. MIX, Port Ann, Gea. Ageal. 

October la, 1B5L 

This company are now orgaaixed md readr to receive ap|diea- 
tiims for insurance. It is conEdenlly believed that the owners ci va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of tlie advantages ofin-ed by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are profor 
and expedient, so it live stock insurance: the reoaous for iuonranca 
are equally applicable to all. 

The company have adopted snch rates aa, they beiiew, will fur- 
nish the means of paving ordinary losses, without resort to au aasrss 
ment. Bui to guard against extraordumrr loaees, wluch laay ansa 
from contagions diseases or epideroios, it beconies neccaary io ra- 
quire premium notes. -■ - ■ ■ 

To tKo Owners cf HoriM and liw iteok. 

QfUt Y tk» Nerth€m fftw-York Livt Sieek Im». Cai, I 

PLATTSBOaOH, AugBSt 16, ISSL | 

The Directors of the above Compwiy, incorporated by the Le^nlai- 
tnre of the t^inte of New- York, at its extra session in July, 1'§S1, re- 
spectfully request your attention to the foUowiug foots bear«ganihii 
subject. 

1st. Value of this class of properly. By the eensoa of fiMS, than 
were at that time in the State ol New- York, asfollowa: 

Hcrse; 
One-half a million, 505,155 

Over two millions, tJKl 

Nearly a million^ *^,^ 

Sfcsfp, 
Over six nullions, 6,443,855 

Hogs, 
Over one million and a half. 1,584,314 

Without making any estimate of the valae of this property, it is 
apparent that it is immense ; extending to every inhabned spot, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence oi' the in- 
habitants 

9d. These animals are snl\ject to diseoae and accident. It i^ asser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a fact which cannot be dwpnied. thot the a gg re ga te loss upon this 
specie* of properiv tlirouglioul New-England,^ gnaier than the 
loeacs by fire ; at ail events, it is a fact uwloubtdnhat the aiuiual lorn 
IS very great, and the owner is leA unprovided with aiiy means of se- 
curity against the haxard incident to this ilescriptiou of property. 

3d T^ knowledge of this risk is one of the leading hindrances to 
improvement in the" breed of that uaefid andnolde animal, the horse 

Men of capital are slow to uivest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loss they must every day risk, to the arootuit oAen from fire 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valnnMe breeding horje. 

With the ample securiw to be uflbrded by aoand Insarance Con^ 
panics, the investment or capital in horses and live stock may be 
made as safe and safer ih«n (he carrying of freight on the aeas and 
inland waters. Marine liMurance has rendered this last business 
steady and profitable; while without it, it wouM want the confidence 
which that branch of business now commands. The absence of this 
hvnrauce ia the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two>thinis of its value is ' 
needed far an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, " the play tiling of tLe wind 
waves," may obtain any reasoiialde advance; the owner of eqaallv 
valoaMe protierty, invested hi horses and cattle^ cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. TIk only exception being fat cattle destniod for market. In 
vain does the owner of the horve anpem to hn industry or owfulneos. 
The aiisM-er is, that bis property is liable to disease and accident, and 
that as security- it is utterly worthless. 

4lh. The Iit«iirmice principle comes in. and does for him what JJk 
Insurance lins done for the young l«gtnner iu trade, taking away tha 
risk arising from the nncertaiuty of life. 

It will do for him what Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a levd whh the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is resitectfnlly solicited in behalf of this company, the first 
chartered iu this Ktate for this otject. The Directors mtend it shaB 
be prudently conducted, and one wliich ahall deserve the confidence 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be Airaished by the agents of the company. 

Oxoaax Mooax, Secretary. JAMES FARR, Preaidenl. 

Dec. 1— 61. 
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I«aiwis Ob BSoxziiVi Third Annaal Sala, 
BT AocTioXy or 

IMPROVED BRCEOe OF DOMC8TC ANIMALS, 

W1L.L tak« place at MOUNT FORDHAM, WeslcheMer Co., 
<11 miles from City Hall, New. York,) oa WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 0, 189S. Jamu M. Mtllkb, Auctioneer. 

Application need not be made at private nle. at I decline in all ca- 
•ea, ao aa to make it an object for neraoiisat a oiatauce^lo attend. 8ule 
poailiTe to the highest bidder, without renerve. 

Numbering about fiAy head of Honied Stock, inelndiitr a variety 
of age* and tex, coiisbting of Pur* Bred Short.Horns, Devout^ and 
AfrSiira; Smik Down Buck LambSj and a rery few Swts; Suf. 
>Mfc nut E$MX Switu. Catalogues, with foil Pedigrees, Ac , Jkc, 
will be ready for delivery on the first of May— to be obtained from 
tbe subscriber, or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural 
Joomals or Stores in the Union. This sale win offer the best OMwr- 
tmiity to obtain very fine aitimals I have ever given, as I shall reduce 
my herd lower than ever before, ecntemplatiiir a trip to Europe to 
be absrm a year, and shall not have another sale ontii 1854. 

It will be seen by reftrence to the proceedings of onr Slate Agn- 
enhural Society, tliat I vras the roost successftii exhibitor of Domeftic 
Animals at the late State Fair. 

' I will dho ifff'tr a new featmn to American Srecdert-'one which 
works well in Europe { that is, letting the services of male animals; 
and will Mikit Repositions from such as see fit to try it. Conm. 
Tioxs. — ^The aiuroal hired will be at the rurii of the owner, miless by 
some positive neglect or careleasncM of the hirer; the expense of 
transportation to and from, to be bonie jointly; the term of letting to 
be one year or leis, as parties egree : price to oe adjuiite^by parties 
— ^to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstau- 
ees would vary the price ; animal to be kepi m accordance with in> 
airactioiis of owner, before taktn|t him away. 

I atkr on the foregoing conditkuis, three celebrated prize BttU»— 
"Maiob," a Devon, nhte yean old: " Lamabtikx," Short-horn, 
four years old ; Loan Ekyboucs,'' Shoit-hom, three yenrs old. Ps- 
digrees will be given in Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before) I 
riiftll have secured twit or three yearly setts of their progeny ; and as 
I shall send out in August next, n new importation of male animals. 
I shall imt want the services of either of these next year. I would 
not sell them, as I wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
bereaAer. 

1 also have one imported Buck, the prizs winner at Rochester last 
fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas Webb; and also five 
yeariiiw Bucks, winners also, bred by me, from Bucks aiu) Ewes im- 
ported direct from the above celebrated breeder ; thev will be let on 
tbe same conditions as the Bulls, excepting thst 1 wilt keep them until 
tbe partv hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me on or 
abcrat Christmas day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid of the 
risk and trouble of keepuig a Buck the vear romid. Allcommunica- 
tions by mail must be prepaid, and I wul prepay the anawenn. 

Mount Fordham, April, 185*i-tt. L. G. MORRIS. 
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FOWIiS Aln> SOO& 

i great desire manifested in New>England for procuring good 



Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newtony Mom., to pav 
particular attention to breedhig and importing first rate stock. All 
persons deturous of having the purest ana best to breed from, may de> 
pctid upmi being Mlhfully served. Among many kinds of Fowls for 
nie by him, are the followuig, wliich he is very particular iubtcediug. 
Shangliae — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese— Marsh slock. 
ChntagvHigs. 
Royal Cochin China. 
Black Shanghae. 
Bnnnah Pootras. 
White Shanghais. 
Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for halcmnff, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. ¥) State Street, Boston, will be promptly ex- 
•outed. 

Reference to Mr. J. Vait Dusxit, of Cinainnati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1851— ISt. 

" TO FARMER8.-».POITDRErrrE~ 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Pon- 
drelte with dispiuch, and in all cases with a/rrsAly mannfiutMredar. 
HdCy at their usual ^ices, 81 .50 per barrel for any quAinity o\*er six 
barrels. 3 barrels for §5. — S3 for a single barrel, delivered f>-ee of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New-York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnwhed gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the efficacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respecu of tlieir Poudrette over any other known manure for 
raising a crop of corn— also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Bsq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorbum A Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State : 

WASBiNOTOit. March 10, 18S0. 

*' If I neglect the annaal ponshase of some of tnis article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it He thhiks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence ; but there are uses, outside tbe garden, 
for which it is higlily valuable, and cheaper, I think, than anv other 
manure at your prices. A prnicipal one, is the enrichmem of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, wnere tbe olqect is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we Mve never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.*' 

All commanirations addressed to the " IX)DI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortland! street, New- York *' will meet with 
frowpl attention. Jan. 1, 1659— 6c. 



Great Sale of Short-horn Cattle in 1853* 

rlE subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 
provements upon his farm, will sell, witAout reserve, bis en- 
tire herd oC thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn cattle, coi^ 
sisting of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifer^ 
Bulls^ and Bull and Heifer calves. 

Tins valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sub^ 
scribcr, on his farm, and under his own eye, wttli a particular view 
to their milking quality, wliich he believes he has been successful in 
developing to a degree not excelled bi any herd of cows in the United 
Stales. Ever since the year 18^1 he has been engaged in breeding 
Short-honis, in the belief that no cattle kept by me farmers of this 
country, were equal to tliem in all their qualities, as dairy and feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen yean 
experience. 

Cnmmencing with animals selected from the best thorough, brod 
stocks, then to be found in this counir}', this herd htw been continual- 
ly «dded to, and improved by .«electioii^ from the best imported stoc^ 
and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, '46 and -ATt 
the Short-horn Mood of the late celehratM Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resortcxi to in the use of the un|X>rted bull, 



Duke of Wellingtoii, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of Welliugton, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) Wloiiging to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which balls «^ere hired offtfr. Vail for three 
vears. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, both in iu milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other previooidy imported; and that belief is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several yeare past, for animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, be can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewis O. Morris, In which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, " (irace," own«l by Messrs. Sherwood and SteveiWi 
and probably tlie best fat cow ever bred in America, described in 

Kges 183 and 184, vol. x., of the Americaji Agriculturist, was bred 
the subscriber; and numerous animals in >rarious parts of tha 
United Stat^, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung 
from his herd in yeare past, may be referred to. 

In 1860, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of whirh see (10, 152,) vol. ix., of the 
Engl Ml Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafe of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distiiigaished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and iuiroduced 
into this herd : and about forty of tlie rows ari heifers are now in 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the mJIkmff excellence of his ancestry, 
no bull imported hi the uito the United States can surpass the Duke 
of Exeter. His own stOf>k, in the hsiids of several gentlemen in the 
Stale of N. York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for sale for sale will consist of alwut FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves: and pro- 
bably TEN or TWKLVx youuc bulla, and bull cah'cs. Theriemaii»l^r, 
about fifty in number, win comprise yoonf^ cows— good, proved, 
milkers — heifers snd heifer calves, together with a few superior bull 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthorns, witb 
an occaaioiml dash of Devon blood intermixed— the best of iisefnl| 
family co^fs. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of F.xeler ; aiMl all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bulled by him, (if he lives,) previous to the sale; that 
will be combuied the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stockSf 
cMimprismg as much excellence, both in mUk and flesh, as can ba 
foona in any animals whaiever. 

In addition to the stock above enumerated. will be eight thorough bred 
Hereford*— three cows, one two-year-old bull, one yearling bull, 
and three calves. One of tbe cows, (Rarity.) was imported by 
Messrs. Cornhig aix) Sotham in 1841. The other cows and calves 
are her descendants by bulls gf the ssme importation. 

Also, two or three Devon bull calves, vol by Mr. Ambrose Stevens* 
imprrted bull "Candy," bred by Mr. Quartly, of Devonshire. 
England, and oat of cows descended from me hera of the late Earl 
of Leicester. 

Also, two pairs of thorough-bred, six-year-old Short-horn oxen, and 
two or three pairs matched two aiid three year old steers. 

Also, ten or twelve South Down buck lamba, got by an imported 
Ram from the celebrated flock of Jonas Webb, of Baorahnm. Eng- 
land, and out of Ewes descended from the flocks of Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. EUman, of Sussex. 

The sale will be on the 18th August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbranc, at the Homestead farm of Gen. Van Rensselaer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will ba 
about ten days previous to the sale. 

Catalogues will be ready by I5th Jwie, and forwarded to all post- 
paid appucanlSb 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN k. CO.. New- York. 

June 1. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. V. 

WATER WHEELS* 

THE subscribers are making with success, Jagger^s improved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing tlie power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL ft PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 18S9— fit. No. 110 Beaver si., Albany, N. T. 
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TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS 

RT TRS 

New-Tork State Agricultond Society, 
July, 1809, at the Village of Geaem 

THE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam Engines 
for Farm (lorposes, Grain Drills. Horse Powers, Flax and Hemp 
Dreasiiig Machuies, llirashers, Seed Planters, Cultivators and Broad- 
cast Sowers, will take place at Geneva, between the 12th and 26th 
of July next. The narticulor day of the commencement of the trial 
will be given hereaner. (The competition will be open to aU who 
become members of the Society, and enter their machines for the 
trial.) Upwards of 8400 will be awarded to the successfiil eaiMdi- 
dales, and Inventors are invited to be present with their machines 
and engage in this trial, which will be conducted in a maimer to se- 
cure practical and valuable results, that will be of importance to Uie 
whole Agricultural interests of our country. 

OCT* Persons desirous to compete must become members of the 
Society by the payment of $1.00, and enter their names aikl iheirim- 
plemenu with tne Secretary, by the 5ih of July. 

All desired information, as to the regulations for the trial, will be 
furnished on api^icatimi to the Secretary. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Agricultnral Rooms, Albany, May 7, 1859 Secretary. 

To Book CaBTaeeere in tlie Several States. 

A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS, to whom the sole right of 
sale is given. Magnificent work of Histor>\ A whole ubrary 
in itself— cost 811,000—1.207 pages— 70 Mape— 700 engravings. Now 
ready, and for sale by subscription, a 

History of A21 Nations, 

From the earliest period to the present time : or Universal History 
and Biography Combined. In which the History of every Nation, 
ancient and niodem, is separately given, 

BY S. G. GOODRICH, 

Cmisul to Parin, and Author of several works of History, " Peter 

Parley's Talcs," etc. 

It contains 1,207 pages, royal octavo, and is illustrated by 70 maps 
and 700 engravings ; bound in Turkey Morocco. The work will not 
be offered for sale in Bookstores, but will be sold by canvassing 
agents in every county in the several slates, to whom the exclusive 
right is given by the publishers. Invariable price in one vol., $0.00, 
m two vols., 87.00. 

For full iwrticulars of this agency spply to the subscribers. As this 
work IS destined to have a large sale, the earliest applicants, if com- 
petent and responsible persons, will receive the most desirable terri- 
tory for canvassing. Address DERBY & MILLER, 

_ _ . ,. . . Sole Publishers, Aubuni, N. Y. 

P. S. Applicants m the South Western States will please address 
H. W. Dbbbt ft Co., General Agents, Cinciimaii, Ohio. 



NEW-YORK'AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

A. B. AliLBN Sc CO., 

189 and 191 Wator Street, New-Toxfc; 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separaton. The Endless 
Chain or Railway Powers of our own manuAicture, boihaii^le 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never beoi 
eoualled for lightness in running, strength, durability and ecooomy. 
Tney are nniversally approved w^berever they liave been tried. 

9a. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. Tliese are com- 
pact and wholry of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
^ 3d. Eddy's Circular Wrought-iroii large Cog Wheels, for one to 
six horses. A new end favorite power. 

4th. Trimble's Iron>sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Threshers made upon tha beat princi- 
ples, threshing clean with great rutkLty. 

Fan mills for Wheat, Rye, Oats, &c., of the best oooaimctjan. 

RICE FAN MILLS made expressly for tbe South. 

MILK PANS.— Glais aud EuameUed Inm MUk Pans, vcTydcaar*. 
ble articlea 

CHURNS.— Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall's, and other 
kinds. 

HAND CLXTIYATORS and Hand Plows are very useful implc- 
ments in garden culture. 

SCYTHES.— Grass, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythea of the besl 
kinds. 

RAKES.— A laree assortment Steel, Igpo, and Woodea>lieaded 
Garden Rakes, and Lswn and Hay Rakes. 

HORSE HAY RAKES of new and highly-improved palteim. 

REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES— These have bees 
fully tested, and embrace many laia improvements, aad wecaulug^ 
ly recommend them. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful machines, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for watering gardens or walks, and alTord pfroieo- 
tion from fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feet high, are 
easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Also, small uaidca 
Pumps and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— BuUock'sPtogresaive Vawtr 
Presses, corobiuiiig improvements which make them oy far the best 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain Pomps; 
Leather, Gutta-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, ft c. 

CABBAGE PLOW— Yerv light and oonvenieut for workup 
among cabbages. 

POTATO PLOW, with double mould and other forms for hillisf 
and weeding. 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we brieve they 
make up the largest and most complete aatonmeiu ui America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upm'srds of one him- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can oe made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

Jane 1, 1859-tf. 180 and 191 Water st., New- York. 

FIELD 8BED8. 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.— Very superior. The berry of this 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It produces 
a greater average crop tnan any other variety now grown in New- 
York. Several years' experience in its cultivation, proves that it is 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds ; and as the stalk is large 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price, M 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the Wntte Flint, Me- 
diterranean, Black Sea, ftc. 

BUCKWHEAT, of the best kinds in market. 

RUTA BAGA, or Sweedish Turnep Seed. The Purple Top and 
other superior varieties. 

TURNKP SEED.— Large White Flat. Long White, Red Top 
Flat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, ana other improved kinda for 
the field or garden. A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

June 1, 1859— tf. 189 and 101 Water si., New-Yoit. 

Full Blooded English I>ni«gkt Hone, Samaoa 2d« 

WILL stand this season at the residence of the suliseriber, (known 
as the ShotweU Farm,) between Aurora and Lavamia, Cayu- 
ga county, N. Y. 
Samson 9d was 
son," out of my 



sii-ed by my Imported Draught Horse, " Old Saai- 
full blooded mare "Men-** "Megg" by same 



horse, out of my Imported mnra*^ Margaret.'' This valuable ynmig 
horse is the only one in the United Stittes that has more than (»ie-half 
of the original Samson blood. He is a good dark bay color, with 
black legs, alK>ut 16 hands high, very compoct,uidpasse»es immense 
muscolar power; is a kind and free worker— was five years old last 
summer, and weighs 1,555 pounds. 

Terms— 98,00 to insure a mare with foal, payable on the first of 
March next. Mares to be regularly retumea. Accidents at the rii' 
of owners. JOHN ROBINSON. 

Lavanna, Cayuga Co., N. Y, Jane 1 — It 
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•1 per AniL-7 OopxM finr $^10 ftr SIO. 

OCT* All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (Uie Jan. 
No.,) aiul to be paid im advakcs. 

Advzbtisxmkkts.— The charge for Advmisemeiits fa $1 Ibr 19 
lines, for each insertion. Na variation mada frcnn tbeae terms. 
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Every ftnnar wbo nndeiBtands common nitbmeilc, 
ID>7 tmase and inttrnct blnuelf wtth grMtadTantageby 
K Tew Intermtlngcalcalatlotis. SneeeBntl tDlaBS, u erery 
ona koowi, condMi in three important particnkan, — Btm»- 
It, « food ac^; — Its fcrUUty madaaeccMlble; ajid the 
oAIre moiiopol]r of thftt fertUIt; ^ ths crop Intratded. 
A K>D may con^ oT the most vnluable tngredieDtB, bat 
IT tboM ixe kept imiaBned te » mbtemnean bwhi of 
w a te r, u hi Bumy nndnliied ii^ dnrtng sTerr wet lea. 
■on, tbtyanatinaccoBiUe to the plnnt, aa If encaoed in 
wklli of DUMonry. A hard, UDcnimbted soil, blittla bet- 
ter. Bat the gnateit abiardfty Id fanotag, b to expend 
dve «r ten IhixiaaiiddolknlntteporehaMof land, 
fanndredi dmkv In UUng tt for pndlAc cropa, and then per- 
■ftlteg ooe-finutii, ono-tirird, or eren om-balf Its 00MI7 
jmiam to be diwn out aad destroyed by the growth of 
MBleM weeda! 

Valme known iMn who wme axceedlni^y Jeahmi 
"tlntr rigUa." Batfaer than ha defhuidod oTa half 
dotlor, they would tvA Into a law-nit ooating tw«nty 
ttntei Uial hub. Rather than loae " the beat end of a 
bftixalD," tbey mold resort l* a grmt many Nry inctn. 
*«rlent aad troaMeeome ezpefieata. Kather than inb- 
ntt to tanU) a D^gUwr'* towleea bog wJtIi a dnglo meal 
<^ audug potatoea, tbey would fooar perpatiBl Msnt 
■ent. Bnt strange thiaga bavs tiot yet eone to an 
Mtd, for tbeae are the tott nme meo Uat nitaft 
wltb most aiodrable patfenM to the larakona sad mate 
or timosuMla of ridtfr bBs|iea abd Imrdocka, tola of thou- 
Mnda of mulleiiM and borte-thlatiss, andabmidrodfiiea. 
MDd Canada thistles, and a mflUon red-root pkat*. 

Vow, the ealcutatfeos w* are abont to prcpose^ as 
rtMTO dladed to, aretbeac: Let every land owner, wboae 
IbDcea art Hoed with a belt of eMare, bnrdocfea, and 
briars, asoartalB by weighing, the preeiBe annuBt of T^io- 
table growtii yielded by tbeae three plants ob a sqaare 
yard of Und r-mnltiplying by 80 will gire the weight on 
a Minare rod. Then let fahn make a fUr estimate of the 
amonut et bnd thoi oecnpied along all the milea of fail 
flmce, and be may soon know bow many torn of elder 
bntftea, briars, and bnrdocki, bti costly land grows in a 
year. It would of cohtso be qoEte as well for hSni to 
hare this growth in clorcr, timothy, or Indian com — but 
before throwing the oalculatlon aside, let him sA falm- 
self, if be woDld not Ibel somewhat Indignant gfaonld bis 
neighbor^ cattto (all upon and devour an equal namber 
<f loM (^«m bis meadow or com fleldl ITow, cannot be 



ooDtriTo to get np a like amount of Indlgutlon a{pduit 
the weeds? The same kind of calcalation may be up- 
pUed on the aime &rm, to the Canada thistles, bona. 
thirties, Jobnawort, t^-weeds, Biulleiaa, mustard, and 
Ibz-tail grass, wbtcb grow in varloos degrees of deoaeness 
broadcast over tbeaelda. We caaiiot but think (hat 00 
some bnns it would present ratber startling resntts. 

It wonid bean interesting inqnfay, tohxA into the ao- 
tnal kesea saatainod thrsi^ the whole country by the 
growth of weeds. How many tons cm an average ar^ 
grown by each (^ Um million Gumers of (be United 
Stat«al Three— flre— or ten? If the former oidy, the 
^gregala crop wonld be enough to load a eoatlnned 
bwo of Arm wagons three thoniand mika loiv — or 
twenty thousand oanal boata -m, more than ten tioHS 
all the whale tbipt belonging to the eouDtry, — with tfalt 
ns«leM herbage. A aingla weed— tbe Bed Soot,— has 
besn estimated to have occasioned greater loss iu soma 
oovnties than If every dwoUlOg house had been consnmed 
by Art. Is not the fatjact one worthy of some atten- 
tion? 

Mow, there ace tvro ways In which all tbis evil comet 
npon Bs. Tbe first is by tbe increase of seeds— tbe 
BScmd, tbe want of prompt destmctton when once tbe 
ova has oommenoed. The Increase by seeds, under fa- 
Torablo circnmatancea, almost esceods belief. We tiave 
oonnted the gralna en a ^ogle moderate stied plant of 
cbess, sad foand s^er three thonsand. Aa eqoal iacreoso 
tbe second year would prodnoe line millions; tbe Ihiid 
year, twenty-seven tbousa&d miUiousj tbe fourth — but 
we Trill let stmie of oar yoaif aiHhmetica! rL-adera carry 
oat tbe reckoidng for ten years, and siii if ttiere Is not 
^ aeed by that time to turn ' uu whole wheat crop 
of the gtab* to eb a as. A fu'. grown, adult p%-weed. 
will yield eight thousand seeds, — which may Increase b 
few yean to coimtleis myrhtda. Just because, aa Prof. 
Llodley says, tbe cnllivator was onwilllng to make " a 
si^Ie flexure of hia vertebral column," in extraotlag 
the flrst young weed from the soQ. There are certsio 
weeds, troobleaome and costly In the higbeat degree In 
regions of eowitrj-, which are entirely noknown in 
otbers—slmply becaoae no aeed have eT« beendepositod 
tbtre. Then (^In tbere are other localities which were 
plenlirolty infested, which liave been complete 
eradleated, and, not a aiogle repieaentatire left. We 
aame several farmers who have sneceeded In driv- 
ing from both soil and seed, the last vestige or that In- 
ridlons Intrader, chess ; and several otben who oy vigi. 
IsBoe and iadnstiy had exceedingly lessened tbe aosoal 
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weeding of red-root. Such examplee are worthy of imi- 
tation ; and at the preaeni season, when weeds are about 
preparing to fbrm their millions of germs for increase, 
we hope tlie subject may receive the special attention of 
cultiTatoni. 

Chdtiwatioii about Fruit Tnmu 

We have often urged the importance of clean and meU 
low cultivation for young fruit trees, to promote growth j 
and for older ones, to ftimish fruit of fine quality. 
Young trees, in grass ground from necessity, should be 
widely spaded ; but even this treatment is quite imper- 
fect, and becomes nearly useless as they advance in size 
and throw out roots far beyond the reach of any ordina- 
ry spaded circle. We have Just measured a few trees 
differently treated in this particular. Small peach trees, 
set out six years ago, and kept cultivated broadcast most 
of the time, have trunlu a foot in circumllirence, two or 
three feet above the surface. Those in similar soil, but 
kept spaded in five feet circles, in grass, are onfy eight 
indies in circumference, although ten years old. Most 
of this growth was made in the first five years. 

Peach trees three-fourths of an inch in diameter were 
set out on a gravelly soil, of only very moderate fertili- 
ty ; but they were kept cultivated by the plow and har- 
row, and no crop nor vegetable growth of any kind a1* 
lowed within the broad strip of ground of which they 
occupied the center. Two and a half years from trans* 
planting, that is, the thfard summer, several bore a peck 
or more each, and one bore three pecks. 

We have often wondered why some planters were so 
extremely derfrous to procure very large trees tor traos- 
plantlog, as those of medium sise make the best growth, 
and oilen outstrip the others. But we have now solved 
the puBzle. They set them out on ^ard ground, in 
cramped holes; and then, unlike any farm crop, whe- 
ther corn, potatoes, carrots, Sec., leave them entirely to 
themselves, to contend with weeds, grass, crusty soil, 
and other difficulties, unassisted. They consequently 
make no growth at all, or, to use the provincial phrase, 
** none to speak on''— and hence in three years,, the large 
trees are still the largest, and the smaller still the small- 
est, both remaining at their original stature. 

Seven years ago, we set out a row of apple trees on a 
rather unpromising gravel soil. The holes were dug 
seven feet in diameter, and all but the central position, 
where the tree was to stand, filled with soil made rfeh by 
thoroughly raking-in manure. About One*third of a cu- 
bic yard of manure, or a little less, was applied to each 
hole. When the tree was set, only ordinary good soil 
was placed in contact with the roots. Nothing unusual 
appeared the first year. The second, the young fibres 
began to reach the rich bed of earth, and the rapidity 
of growth waa surprising. The fifth year one tree bore 
a bndiel, althongh they were only the sise of a common 
carriage whip when transplanted. We have to day, (af- 
ter seven summer's growth,) measured most of them, 
and find their circumference at two feet high, to vary 
fVom fourteen to eighteen inches. The soil has been kept 
cultivated, with but little crops near them. Their growth 
continues nearly undiminished. 

Will not those who have neglected thdr trees, profit 
by these hints at the present time. 



Dvy and Rat^proof Oellank 

Frequent inquiries are made on this subject, Cellan 
plastered at the sides and on the bottom with hydraslie 
cement, will keep out the water without a drain, and will 
ez^nde rats, provided the work has been ^^fo» In the 
best manner. Imperfectly executed, tiie water will leweM 
In; and if the coat is too thin or too soft, cats wHl exca- 
vate beneath it, and then crack it off pewe-neal. It k 
auneosssary to iufonn our readers that the veiy best ma- 
terial is to be used ; but some are not enoni^ aware of 
the importance of giving It sufficient thickness. On dry 
and bard gravel, it wmy do wril to apply the mortar at 
once to the excavated face of earth; but usoaUy it 'm 
much better to cover the cdUr bottom with a paving of 
stones; and where rather inclined to dampness, witlitwiv 
or three successive layers, the last of which may he quite 
small, or even coarse gravel will do. The mortar, made 
rather thin, is then spread smoothly over. In a few 
months the whole will assume a flinty hardness, throui^ 
which no rat, with all the cunning of a politidaD, can 
ever make his way. It will be as dry as a floor, and 
fi'ttit, vegetables, and other articles may be placed directly 
upon it without fear of dampness. It will not very swm 

wear out nor decay. 

••• 

Um of Tearling Bulls. 

Lemnt Tucxam, Esq.—- Motidng in your May ams- 
her, that a subscriber wishes infomation on the capacity 
of yearling bulls, I seise a leisure moment to lay before 
you my experience. About five years ago. I owned a 
fUU blooded Ayrshire yearling, andoontimryto the opin- 
kms of our standard authors on cattle breeding, as also 
my own notions on the sol(|ect, I allowed htm to be pat 
to my cows, thon nombemg twelve ; all of them proved 
to be with calf. The following Season he was made use 
of wit^ nice success, and the Uilrd season he served 85 
oows without a fiulure. He was then sold to a fitrmer ia 
the eastetu part of my county, vdio has hun fai his yard 
at this day, and a more noUe specimen of a bull it would 
be dUBcult to ** share up.'* 

Again, last year I nssd a yearling, (sired, by the qm 
above referred to,) for my cows, numbering twenty, and 
five of my neighbors ; and the present tipring has proven 
his success, with one exeeptloo, wliieh waa owing to aonc 
deficiency in the heifer, and no feuH of his. He ia now 
a thrifty lookhig animal, and in all probability ** will kiotp 
his end up," as we fkrmers say, without a doubt. 

In neither case have I given these animals any extra 
oate, save stabling in whiter to keep them fVom the eown, 
and a little grain per day, towards the latter part of tbeir 
first winter. Taos. B. Aa»m. Btvtrimf, Jtrt^fSO, '5S. 

Gatcbino Fliks.— The Prairie Farmer tells how they 
catch flies in England. It is done by '' fly-papers," and 
the process is called "fly torture," on account of the 
manner In which the insects have their f^t fastened in 
the " stockaJ* The article used is rosm and sweet oil 
mixed, and spread over the surface of a newspaper, and 
then slightly sprinkWd with sngar dust. The moment 
the fly puts down his foot be is &st. They are thus 
caught with great rapidity. The " torture" aj^ean to 
consifit in a want of liberty to go where thoy please. 
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ai AgzioQltond Pazniito on HMlth. 



£Mft7B hmw beoa wrftten and pnbUihed in regard to 
tiiebwiBMUMibr Oe prMermlloa of the healttkofdo- 
meMc aoiiiuik, uid of the trnriou flmlt teees ind i^antt 
thftt the Ikmier enlthites, and great adTantages hare re- 
nKed theveftom; hutartlolea ia regard to the health of 
the fiwmer Umoelf, and of hki ftmily, and theee in his 
employ, aeldoin find place hi the eokomi ef our agiical- 
tnral periodloale. 

It if not to he rappoeed, that this want of attenUon to 
the important sal^jeot of health, of the hnnuui aaimaly 
Is owing in any degree to want of interest, or want of 
tboQghi on the mt^t, on the part of thecondnctonofi 
or oontsfhoton to the periodicali devoted to the hitoreste 
of thoee eagi^ed hi tiieee pamifta, hut rather it it owiog 
to tile ihct thai pkydeUtm aeldoin wiiteon aQehfat||eots, 
tteept for Jonmaia qtedall^ devoted to the intereeta of 
their pcoAariott. 

If a ftrmer cannot reaeenaWy eaqwct either pleaaare 
or profit IhMn wAeaUihy doinestieanbnals, nmoh leas can 
ae ezpeet Oai diaaaaa in lite own person, or fai memhers 
of his hoaaehdld, can Im oondodve to Ids or their happi- 
nsBi and it may he well to ask the reader's attention ibr 
a few mouMBts to this snhject* 

By Ut the largest namber of the inhahitanta of tlie 
raral diatjiDte, are, in a greater or leas degree, engaged 
in agrksaltiiral parsnUs, eqpecia% the mmU portton, and 
those who are not thus employed, are liable to beoome 
affected witb the itmiM causes that produce a direct effect 
upon the health or the constitutions of those who are 
fanners by occupation. Especiany is this true of the 
females o€ the fkrmer's own family. 

Farm Vaborers are greatly exposed to the yiciasitudes 
of the wreather— more so, probably, than any other 
class of p«op1e who reside in the country, except physi- 
tians. They are under the necessity of taking care of 
their cattle, their fences, and their crops, without regard 
to the state of the weather, and are therefore peculiarly 
liable to suffer from colds, coughs, rheumatism, fever. 
Sec. They are likewise liable to exhaust their system by 
ever exertion, either from too severe labor for a few 
hours, or fVom that which is too long continued, as in the 
kng days and severe exertion of the haying and harvest- 
log seaeonSj when many become almost completely ex- 
hausted. 

In the matter of /mm^, every intelligent farmer knows 
tbat on it the animal depends for all his vital powers, and 
is therefore careful to supply the horse or the ox that 
works, food suitable in quality and quantity to meet the 
demands of the system, but in regard to hinutl/ and 
" the rest of mankind," he betrays a degree of thought- 
lesBnesB that Is truly wonderfol. The food of agricul- 
turists, generally, is composed of too great a proportion 
of &t, and salted meats, and that too very improperly 
cooked. 

It is supposed that Uttle culinary skill is required to 
cook a piece of salt beef or pork, or to boil vegetables, 
er bake beans, and as the severe labor of the ferroer pro- 
duces a vigorous appetite, he is apt to content himself 
with a small variety of food, and that very improperly 
prepered. 



It has been said that « bread is the staff of life," but 
if what often goes by that name, and is a compound of 
sour milk, or putriiying yeast and saleratus mixed with 
second quality flour, and imperfectly baked, is the staff 
referred to, it would be better to walk to the grave with* 
out the aid of this staff. But fev[ people ever enjoyed 
the luxury of good bread, and until they know what that 
is, tliey will continue to partake of too large a portion 
of animal food. As little attention is usually paid to 
supplying the table of the farmer with a proper amount 
of fruits and vegetables, as to the farinaceous articles of 
diet— and either because he is in haste to resume his la- 
bor, or because there is no pleasure in retaimng euck ' 
food in his mouth, the fermer is accustomed to force it 
into bis stomach without the requisite preparation, and 
almost with the speed with which an ostrich would bolt 
a red hot stone. 

In regard to the location of their dwellings and out. 
buildings, the majority of fermers di^ilay as little cor- 
rect knowledge and taste, as in the culinary department. 
If it be more convenient to have the pig-pen, or the 
farm-yard immediately acyoining the parlor or the cook- 
roomi so that all may enjoy the perfrmie that arises 
therefrom— or to allow all the wash and the slops of the 
kitchen to aocumnlate and ferment near the windows of 
the sleeping rooms, there, while surrounded with a rank 
growth of poisonous and decaying vegetables, to distil 
the very essence of discaae and death; this, and the arc 
ma from the compost heap, is allowed to assail the nos- 
trils of all, until the schneiderian membrane is as Uttle 
annoyed by the stench, as are the palatal nerves of the 
tobacco chewer by his regfanent of " old soldiers," 

With all these peculiar sources of disease, and many 
oUiera of scarcely less magnitude, that press with greator 
force upon the vital powers of the fermer, than upon 
thoee who are engaged in other pursuits, it would but be 
natural to sn];q[K)Be those who are engaged in agriculture, 
must be more liable to sickness and death than other 
members of the same community ,- but the very <^posite 
feet is now well eetablished. 

During the twenty months preceding the first of Jan- 
nary 1850, there were rqiorted, in the state of Hassa* 
chusetta, the doath of 4t,97i farmer », aod these died at 
the average age of 68.88 years. Of those styled /a. 
borere, 2,288 were reported to have died in that state 
during the same period of time. These were, in good 
part, men who were engaged on ferms, as house servants, 
and in any chance employ wbere they could earn a day's 
wages, and doubtleestbey had less healthy habitations and 
food than those for whom they labored. They attained 
to the average age of 46.89 yeara, or nearly 18^ years 
less than the average for farmers. 

In the report for the year 1850, we Ihid recorded the 
deaths of 886 agriculturists, who had attained to the 
average age of 66.18 years, or about 1} more than 
theae rq[>orted the previous year. In this report are also 
recorded the deatlis of 707 laborers, at an average age 
of 44.14 years, or over a year less than that attained 
by the same class, as recorded in the previous report. As 
each class were equally exposed to all the general causes 
of disease, these reports prove that the comparative re- 
lative conditions of these two cUsses of people, had nn. 
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dergone quite a change in the short time of two and a 
half years. 

As a contrast between the salnhrlty of different occn- 
pations, or the influence occupation has upon the Hfb of 
those engaged therein, it maybe welt to present other re- 
salts gathered from the abore named reports. During the 
latter period— or for the year 1860, there were reported 
the deaths of 268 shoemakertj whose lives had areraged 
only 44.87 years ; and 26 tailorif who averaged only 41.88 
yearSjShowing that those who foUow these occupations, al- 
though they labor under shelter, unexposed to the Incle- 
. mencies of the weather, are nevertheless obnoxious to other 
causes which tend to reduce their lives to over 20 y«ari 
lat than that attained, on the average, by agriculturists. 

These comparisons might be extended to all classes 
of occupations, and without any exception, they would 
be found to produce results favorable to the longevity of 
those engaged in agriculture. 

To present the above in a different fbrm, H may be 
proper to consider that individuals do not usually enter 
upon the active duties of any occupation, so as to be 
entitled to be cla%$9d with those who follow that for a 
livelihood, before they arrive at 18 years of age, and we 
find that the farmers work atfarmert after this period, 
47 years, while shoemakers and tailors, do not on an 
average, survive beyond the tfane of commencing thefar 
their occupations, but about 25 years. 

At the commencement of this paper, it was stated that 
there are many powerfVxl influences in operation, that 
tend to abridge the lives of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits,* yet an examination of the tables of mortality 
diowB this class of people to be comparatively tong-Uved, 
and it is but proper to learn, if possible, ulhat caueet 
there are which counterbalance those enumerated as 
prejudicial to the health and life of fkrmers, and which 
Insure them, on an average, a life fbr labor and for en- 
joyment, of nearly double the number of years that are 
reasonably to be expected by those of the sedentary 
habits of the tailor or the shoemaker. 

Among the most prominent causes of the great com- 
parative longevity of agriculturists, no doubt we should 
find the fket that their labor Is performed where they can 
breathe the atmosphere in its purity, whfle they are en- 
Joying the vivifying influence of the direct rays of the 
snn. With a pure atmosphere for the lungs, during la- 
bor, where the Inspirations are deepest and most f^- 
quent, and with the blessed sunshine to warm the whole 
frame work, and all the fluids of the system, a man be- 
comes prepared to resist the ordinary li^Jurious impres- 
sions that otherwise would produce a very deleterious 
effect upon him. 

The farmer's exercise is of that kind which gives play 
to all his mvfcleSf and not to one set alone, as is the case 
in many other occupations — therefore he is less liable to 
accumulations of effete matter lodged in some part of 
the system, that only need a small amount of foreign 
poison to produce a ferment and consequent fever. 

The farmer's mind Is free f^om the anxiety, and the 
turmoil and trouble attendant upon trade. He Is not 
obliged, like many mechanics, to dispose of the product 
of his labor as soon as produced, to procure bread for 
himself and family, for his food is mainly produced upon 



his own land, and not subject to the changes of tte money 
market ; neither is he subject to those pangs of conecienca 
which must at times harass those whose " bnsiiiess it is 
to cheat each other for a living." ConsequentTy his vp* 
petite and digestion are good, and Us sleep undisturhed 
and refreshing. 

There Is yet another cause, of no small potency, in 
producing the fknner's great exemption fh«i disease and 
death. It is the fkct, that almost all who follow agri- 
cultural pursuits for a livelihood, are the ofTi^irinig of 
parents of the same class, and their parents had been 
too busily occupied dining their childhood to spead time 
in dosing them with' tincture of rlkti6ard, par^orie, 
God/rey*9 cordial, hd droptf eootking *yrup, ifc. ^c, 
after they had crammed their stemacfas wMh cake and 
confectionary, or half decayed fVuH, which feme so large 
a part of the aliment and ailment of the chUdien of the 
clHes. Being exempt from these pesUfHroua Influeiioeii 
their systems have become more perfectly developed, asid 
oonssquently they are abfo to endure, wtthovt mateifsl 
iqjnry , fhclgve and exposure, that would dcstrogr pw eoes 
of less hardy constftntUms; and if they will hat avoid 
the sources of injury mentioned in the oosunenoeiiieol 
of this article, Hiey will insure to themselves a still Imiyiff 
life of health and happfaiess. C. H, Ci«aTS&asB, M. P. 
Waterbmy, Vt, 

«Si 



Ens. CuLTivATOK — The horses of Vermont have for 
many years, stood high in market, and deservedly so, I 
think. There has, in days past, been some good blood 
in the state, sufficient for a foundation to bufld upon. 
But care enough has not been taken among hone breed- 
ers, to preserve the blood of their stock animals in such 
a degree of purity as to warrant any confidence in the 
character of their progeny. Tet some good and valua- 
ble animals have been and stOl are produced, partly from 
lucky crossing, and partly from the usual manner of 
treating stallions throughout the state. As a general 
thing, stallions in Vermont, are working horses during 
the winter. They are not kept high except during the 
season for covering. Their colts, therefore, show an 
amount of muscle, and a docility of temijcr, actually 
surprising in some instances. Mares usually are worked 
enough, often too much, to give their muscular system 
its due and requisite tone. But in many parts of the coun- 
try, stallions are suffered to stand in the stable, week after 
week, and month after month, after their season is over, 
without any exercise at all, or at best with but Tery lit- 
tle. 

Without particularizing too much, or going into an 
analysis of the various pointe and proportions of the 
horse, I will say, in general terms, that the muscu- 
lar and vital system are those to which the greatest at- 
tention should be paid. The muscles of a horse are what 
we use, and they are dependant on the vital organs for 
their growth and power of endurance. The art of re- 
producing, is a vital process. But so closely are the 
muscular and vital systems connected, so mutually de- 
pendant are they, that one cannot, for any length of time, 
be stimulated or exercised to excess, without iiyury to 
the other. Want of exercise is felt first hi the muscles 
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—they diiBinnh in sIm and flmmeflB, and if much or high 
food Is aUowed, &t is started instead of mtisole— K>r the 
vital oi|;aiis are unable to redst the aoeumulation of 
poorly defeated food, and weakness, prostration and 
dJsesse ensue. During the season of corering, the vital 
system, on whScb is then the greatest drafai, should be 
stimulated, and tbe exercise of the stallion should be 
nnch reduced. A stallion kept at hard work, and at 
the same time allowed to cover, is not sure, and what 
(bw colts he may get are wei^ and feeble, showing 
great defidency in the riae and power of their vital or- 
gans, and as a matter of course deficient in museular 
eaeigy. 

The reason why so many good horses are generally sent 
to market fVom Vermont, is found in the fkct that stall- 
ions are treated as common farm hones, except during 
the season for mares. Their museular system is ftilly 
devek>ped by work, not mere exercwe, but hard work, 
during the fliH and winter, and the spring finds them ro- 
bast, hearty, and full of muscular power and vital energy. 

In << Mason^ Farrier and Stud Book,'' edited by Skin- 
ner, is a diort essay^ '^ on the condition of a stallion" — 
worth, praciieally, more than all the rest of the work. 
It concludes in these words— ^' Trainers find their endea- 
vors to produce the highest state of strength in an anf- 
malj greatly impeded by any excitement of the sexual ap- 
petite. It is then th^ more necesssiy to keep the horse 
fai a state of training throughout the year, impressing 
most fordbly, a tone of health and strength upon his sys- 
tem, at a time when his nerves are liable to the least dis- 
traction — never allowing such excess of service, or of the 
excitement of sexual appetite, as to induce a disturbance 
of spirit or temper, or a relapse Orom the most thorough- 
ly strong, healthy, and regular tone of the system.'' 
r Snch has been the course generally pursued with " Kor- 
gan*' stallions; their docility and tractableness, caused 
by constant use, rendering them fit for ordinary labor, 
and more pleasant in the harness than most stallions. The 
blood of the Morgans at this time, amounts to but little; 
strictly speaking, they are not entitled to a distinct fami- 
ly name. For ftom Mexico to Maine, I can show you 
" Morgans" in form, siae, color, and action, whoM pro- 
gemtors never saw Yermont ; And if you will pay a fisit 
with me, aome day, to Queen Victoria's stables, I will 
show yon tberea stalUeti, t&ero«gik-6r«l, yet a << Morgan, 
every inch of him." 

Some persons are inclined to believe that everything of 
the horse kind In Vermont, of any value, is " Morgan." 
It is true that the Morgan name has great weight in some 
(piarters, and is, I am ready to admit, entitled to a cer- 
tain quantum of respect. But the old Morgan is not the 
only stone in the foundation. Within the past fbrty or 
fifty years, there have stood in Vermont, among other 
stock horses, a colt of imported " Magnum Bonura," a 
get of " Cock of the Rock," a get of " Hamiltonian," 
one of "Post Boy's" colts, one got by "American 
£clipse," " Long's Henry," now living, and owned in the 
•tate, and several descendants of '' Messenger,'* and oth- 
er thorough-bred horses. 

These all have been, more or less, subjected to the 
same treatinent, and have left stock worthy of their il- 
lostrious 



It is from a promlscuoos mingling of such strains of 
blood, amid the pure waters, the sweet pastures, and the 
salubrious atmosphere of Vermont, that she has been en* 
abled to ftmiah so many good, (not to say " Morgan,") 
horses. J. Stom^ VU, Jfoy 10, 1852. 
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UtiUty and bapoartaiioe of Agzicnltmnal Sorrsys. 

By the way of furnishing a useful variety of practical 
information to the patrons of the Cultivator, I propose 
occasionally, to prepare a few brief sketckes of portions 
of the country through which I haye visited within the 
past four years, which will tend more fUlly to bring into 
notice the natural and artificial resources of those sec- 
tions I may from time to time describe. The agricultu- 
ral press has already done much in effecting this object, 
but a wide field is yet open for those who feel inclined to 
contribute useful ikcts for their fellow fiirmers, as a 
means of guiding them correctly in ther onward course 
of improvement. As I have taken a permanent stand at 
a point convenient to this city, as a matter of course, 
most of my descriptions will be confined to Southern and 
Eastern Iowa, Western Illinois, and Northern Missouri, 
as my recent, and probably (titnrejoumeyings, have been, 
and will be, through those portions of country; but to 
show that I have not fully forgotten Ohio, I will confine 
my observations for a few moments, to a brief descrip- 
tion of the Sciota Valley. 

The Sciota Vallst presents some important agricuU 
tural features and developments, that are worthy of be* 
ing understood by every votary of the plow; and I shall 
endeavor to give a bird's-eye view of some of the promi> 
amit features of this interesting region, of what may in 
fitfarBSfls be styled the first agricultural state in the Union. 
The andent metropolis, Chilioothe, may be considered 
about in the center of the valley, taking into view the 
wide intervales that stretch along the river from its mouth, 
at Portsmouth, where it enters the Ohio, to tbe small 
branches at its souroe. The country lying between the 
SdoU and the Little Miami, some 40 miles in vridth, and 
nearly IfiOin length, was originally a military tract, given 
to the patriots of Virginia, whaaided in the achievement 
of the American Independence. 

TMs extensive tract of fertile lands, being parcelled out 
in large bodies, has given rise to a system of agriculture 
smnewhat peculiar to itself, and which strikingly con> 
tiasts with that of any other portion of the state. The 
descendants of " the first femilies in Virginia," upon their 
initiatory movements in pioneering a region of country 
distiBguished for the number, power and industry, of the 
aboriginal tribes, found much to contend with; and after 
driving the red man of the forest (Vom his almost bound- 
less plantations of maize, established a system of agricul- 
tural op^ations that highly comport with the vastncss 
and grandeur of their domain. The intelligence and 
magnanimity of the Sciota farmers, are among the most 
striking features that distinguish them from those who 
occupy some other portions of the west; and fermbg, in- 
stead of being done in the snug, quiet way that is charac- 
teristic of the Yankee farmer, in the north-eastern range 
of counties, is prosecuted upon a large scale, which can 
only be comprehended by ^ving a specific, detailed de- 
I sor^ptton. In no. portion of thii oantinevt can an e^ual 
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Aumber of iDdepcndeiii gantieiiMD fiunners be Ibmid, in 
proportion to the area, as are interspersed tfaroughonttfae 
Sdota Tallej, and the ii4elUgenoe and enterprise that 
pervade the msiwos of land owners, will secure the soil 
from deteriorating, as nnfortmiately has been the case in 
the best porti<»s of Virginia. 

The great staplea of the Valley are corn, pork, and 
beef. The corn is mainly grown with a view of ibeding 
it to beef cattle, and hogs, on the groond; and the soil, 
instead of deteriorating infertility, improyes in produc- 
tive powers, so that land that has grown 40 consecutiye 
crops, will now produce from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, 
with the labor that would be required to produce 25 bush- 
els per acre in northern New-Tork. The corn-fields are 
large, ranging from 100 to 600 acres each; and as ikr as 
the eye can stretch in the distance, one continuous line of 
com fields are presented to view, which contributes 
a richness to the landscape, and a permanent source of 
wealth to the landowners, that are rarely met with. The 
only labor given the crop is a plowing, followed by plant- 
ing, and twO| and at the most three plowhigs, wiUi a one 
horse shovel plow. One man, with the aid of a horse, 
will properly tend 40 acres of corn, where the land is not 
overrun with weeds; and the crop on the ground, when 
converted into beef and pork, is worth Arom 20 to 80 
cents per bushel; and as it costs only some 10 cents per 
bushel to produce it, and the land is improved for future 
eroppings, at the rate of lome three dollars per acre, the 
business of corn growing, and fattening beef and pork, 
are among the safest and most profitable landed opera- 
tions. 

Farmhig hi the Sciota country is practiced largely upon 
the scale that prevails in the south, in growii^ tobaoeo, 
cotton, and sngar cane. One man, for instance, will feed 
600 hogs, on corn grown by himself, and during the sea- 
son for purchasiog store hogs, his sgent will buy in two 
or three times the quantity he can feed for market from 
his own crop-««nd to make up this deficiency, he buys 
of his neigbors their entire crop. Thus the large farmer, 
and those of small capital, each perform different depart- 
ments — the one with his ample means, buys the store 
hogs, young cattle, and horses, and even the crops of corn 
on the ground, for which he pays a fair price to the lat- 
ter, and both parties seemingly make good profits, and 
are satisfied with the gains afforded by their business. 
The grower of com is contented if he can get from 12 to 
16 dollars per acre for his com, and the feeder takes 
pretty good care to purchase his stock so that they net 
him in the NewTork and Philadelphia markets, a hand- 
tome profit. Besides what is fed for home oonsnmption, 
there are annually sent from this Valley between 80 and 
40,000 head of five and six year old fat bullocks, worth 
from 60 to 70 dollars each. The cattle, are mainly grade 
Durhams, and possess fattening properties which in a pe- 
culiar degree adapt them to the oliraate of the country, 
and the requirements of the stock fbeders. It is a strik- 
ing fact, that the com, after being eaten by tlie cattle, 
contains fattening properties which unpart to it highly va- 
luable qualities for the production of pork, and hence, 
that no portion of the crop should be lost, the experienc- 
ed fbeder parcels out a Aill grown store hog to each bul- 
let^ ^ and fimioAiitliy, fields ooatttinii^ 600 Ikt huUockSi 



and an equal number of hogs, along the Valley and tri- 
butaries, are seen, which to an admirer of good and pro- 
fitable husbandry, is among the richest d^ts tJiat can \m 
ims^ned. This is especially so, ftom the fiust that the 
stock, both cattle and hogs, almost uniformly stroaglj 
portray evidences of good breeding, and thorough skill 
in rearing and feeding. The largest operator in feeding 
swine, with which we have any knowledge, received from 
a pork packing estabUshment hist fa]l,/ottr/Mii thtmMand 
doUart, for his annual crop of hogs ; and the largest ieed- 
en of cattle, drive over the Baountains annually, aome 800 
head of fat bullocks! 

On the Valley, towards its month, the wpiem seems 
changed, and Instead of hogs and cattle, com erihs of 
ponderous proportions, are everywhere presented to view, 
and the com being 8hi{^)ed to Cincinnati and other mar- 
kets, commands, probably, on the whole, better pricea 
than if fed on the ground. 

The cultivation of broom ootn Ss more eztendvely pro- 
secuted on this Vally, than in any other portion of the 
world. Froml00to800 acres, are grown by tndividnsl 
farmers, and the operation is decidedly a paying one, af- 
fording, as it does, a profit of from 15 to 80 doUan per 
acre, over and above rent of land, and the entire labor 
of managing the crop. The seed is sown pretty ttuckly^ 
in drills four feet apart, during the month of Xay, and 
the crop requires abont the same attention necessary for 
Indian corn. The seed is not a source of much profit, as 
at the best, sto<^ of no kind relish it, and hence the oidy 
portion of the crt^ suited for market, or from which any 
profit can be derived, is the tops for brooms, wUdi is 
thoronghly cleaned and prepared for nourket, and put np 
in bales, and shipped to New -York and Boston, where it 
is mannfactured into brooms. 

This notice of the far-fiimed Sciota might have been 
profitably extended, but sufficient has been penned to af- 
ford the reader some idea of the magnificence of Its form- 
ing operations. W. 6. EoMimnsoN. Keokuk, lowm 
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Babits of Bees. 

LuTBxa TncKiK-*! have noticed the tlieory, from 

Huber down to Hlaer, concerning the qneen bee, that 

when they came together they were likely to be both 

killed. This does not agree with my observations. I 

several times have had both queens lost, and the beee, 

the first year, do nearly as well as though tliey had one, 

but die the next winter, or run out the next suQuner, and 

not one brood cell is to be found. I rather doubt whether 

the old queen always leads the first swarm, for I have had 

the queen unable to fly the first time of coming out ; on 

her being put back, they came out regularly the second 

day after. Also the canse of swarming — my bees swarm as 

well, or as many times, with the hive about one-third, 

one-half, or two-thinls f\ill, as when full. I consider it 

immaterial, if they have sufficient brood comb in tho 

hive, whether it is full or not— although I think that 
swarms dltfer in the same situation — one hive will swarm 
when another would not. I don't know but you will 
think me rather credntons, bot I have been reading dif- 
ferent authors and roakiiiff observations, and am led to 
think that bees work differently in different places, be- 
cause my observations do not agree fvith others in screml 
respects. Hkrbt HntCHOoos. JferHnsfrtirg*, ATof 
12 1862, ' 
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On lUdiing Bor i ei N o. 3. 

' M7 iMt ooliUiiiod tome Idnts conoerning the selection 
of Butrat. I now pn^KMe to gi?e your reeders a few 
ideas coDoeraing the proper selection of stallions. 

This will dqwDd npon the kind of horses we intend to 
breed. UMfaestionably the most proAteble, ate soch as 
will eooiBund high prices in onr city markets, as carriage 
or road horses. Indeed, the remark of a very popular 
SagUsh aatbor, a gentleman of education, and the widest 
experience, is to this point, more pertinent thaoan3rthing 
I csa write. He saya— " The more we can get the atlri- 
bates of the raos horse, combined with the strength we 
wut, the belter bone wa shall get for any purpose.'' We 
ny, then, get the strongest, most symmetrical, nsefhl 
looking thorongfa-bred stallion, thai can be found— for 
from sodi have descended all the fiunlGea that are now 
ftmons in our country, ▼{>: the Messengers, Eclipoes, 
HigUanders, Moiigftns, Magmim Bonums, Bludiers, Bus- 
soBBS, Gonsnla, fice., Soe. 

It is qni^ time that we tamed what mares we have 
Ml, that are descended from these ftmous sires, bade to 
the foantsin-head. Unless we do, we riiall have oocadon 
to contain of more lamentable degeneration than we 
kin MtUbrt^ known. But we must hear oar author, 
'' Ceen," on these topics ; not as to the propriety of unng 
thorough-bred stalUons—for this he takes for granted — 
not reeognlsing any other, except for the breeding of 
draoght horses. He says*->< Whether for racing, or for 
other purpoaea, a stslUon should possess a fikuHless pedi> 
free, and his good looks shoukl bear the stamp of "title'' 
io bis ancestors and in himself; power and action areq«a- 
ttfleationa t^hat should never be overlooked." 

And again, in another connection, be remarks upon the 
proper selection of a stallion, wliere the breeding of hun- 
ters is the object aimed at. The hunter is a horse not 
known among us as such, but our first rate market hor- 
ses are very rirailar to hfan in form and appearance. 

" In breeding hunters and carriage horses, the selec- 
tion of stallions may be less important than for the turf; 
at all events, diflferent qualities are required . Symmetry 
b of far grater consequence than blood— good sound 
has and feet, than speed — lofty action more to be covet- 
sdthan length of stride; color and temfier also come un- 
der the category of desiderata. When the fashion pre- 
viOed of running half-bred horses, it was discovered that 
those were most snperior that had the stain on the mare's 
ride— in other words, tliat the sire should be thorougb- 
br^ — ^the same principle holds good with hunters and 
esrrisge horses.** 

And I may add that it is my opinion, founded on re- 
flection and observation, that the same will also bold for 
roadsters and trotters. I have no doubt that the future 
improvement of the trotting horses of our country, both 
ss it respects speed; bottom, and elegance of appearance, 
is to come fVom a Judicious cross with thorough-bred 
stallions. 

Note what a wonder iras produced by breeding the 
trotting mare Fanny Pullen, to the imported thorough- 
bred horse Trustee— vhe. the trotting horse of the same 
name, that performed the greatest feat ever known. As 
to the adaptation of a stallion to the marc we intend to 
breed from, our author remarks: 

" Many breeders are of opinion that the principle to be 
•dopted, kiordar to ObCahi a first rsilecolt, isthatof 



sendii^ a mare charactorlscd by stoutness, to a horsr 
fkmed for speed: whether it can be laid down as an es» 
tablisbed rule, is, perhaps, questionable; but it certainly 
is desirable to breed from mares enjoying stout and heaf- 
thy constitutions. If the relative symmetry of the sir«» 
and dam were more generally observed, it would, no 
doubt, be attended with success. It has already been 
suggested, that the most Judicious course to pursue is 
that of seeking a remedy in the stallion, for the defectii 
that exist in the female. It is again necessary to refer to 
that subject, as one which must be qualified in ita extent, 
for all extremes are bad. I am not aware of a single 
example of a very lengthy mare producing a good foal 
by a very short, compact horse. The defects which may 
be obviated in one sex. by the converse in the other, 
are legs and feet, shoulders, backs, loins and hocks, but 
a great diqiarity of proportion cannot reasonably be ex> 
pected as conducive to symmetry in the progeny. 

The importance of this subject must excuse my quot- 
ing still Airther, f^om another page. 

" The choice of a stallion for each mare, instead of be» 
fng left to chance, requires to be guided by tbo greatest 
experience, Judgment, and study. With tlie hope of cor- 
recting in the progeny whatever defects or imperfections 
prevail in the mare, the most Judicious oourse to pursue, 
IS obviously that of seeking the remedy in a stallion most 
perfect in those points in which the female is defective. 
There is, however, one circumstance connected with this 
practice, which demands espedal notice in these pages. 
It is that of endeavoring to compensate, by the great sixe 
of the horse, the deficiency in that respect, in the mare; 
one of the greatest fallades, both in theory and practice, 
that can possibly be entertained. When dealing with the 
haadi-work <^ nature, man must be content to obtmn the 
objects of his wishes or improvements, by degrees; a 
limit is op}K)sed to the progress of human ambition, and 
the man who, in the hope of asoendine to the summit on 
which his ambitious dream of perfectK>n hovers, by one 
gigantic step, most frequently finds himself hurled to att 
immeasurable distance from the attainment of his wishes : 
whereas, had he been contented to woo nature more dif- 
fidently, he might in due time have attained his object. 

It is genecally expected . and usually realised, that the 
offspring partakes some or the features of the sire, and 
some of the dam: therefore, if a very large horse be put 
to a small mare, in the expectation of their producing a 
large foal, and that foal takes after its dre in the fore- 
quarters, and its dam in the hinder ones, the exactness 
of anatomical proportions and symmetry will be lost, and 
the oflbpring will be comparatively worthless." 

I will detafai you with but one other extract, which ap- 
pears to me to be worthy of notice and reflection. 

*' An old and valued friend, a few years since " gath- 
ered to his fathers," who was an extenstve breeder, and 
moreover a very keen observer, was wont to be very ear* 
nest in his declaration, that mares should never be sent 
but to the same stallion, dnring the whole course of their 
career in the stud, unless it oonld not possibly be avoid- 
ed. I certainly am not prepared with any argument to 
oppose his opinion, although it was undoubtedly founded 
on very subtle notions of the works of nature. He main- 
tained that a mare having bred foals by different stallions, 
entertained a greater predilection for one partner than 
another, and that on subsequent occasions, having remi- 
niscences of i»ast events, the produce was aflTected there* 
by." 

I will now conclude this article by reiterating the prin- 
ciple laid down In the beginning, vis: that none but tho- 
rough-bred stallions should be used, unlem a-e mean to 
breed mere draught horses. And if these, none should 
he used, except sudi as have good else, plenty of i>one, 
fine ^mmetry ; eompact, hardy looking horses, with as 
much motion and style as possiUe. I am aware these are 
scarce. I know of none in the central part of the state 
that will answer the description, excepting Consternation, 
Pryor, and Horn-blower. Th» 1ktt«r haa been reesntly 
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purchased by Jobv Muik, Senr.^ tc Co., of £a«t Hftmil- 
toD, Madison Co., and is truly a fine hone. Thow who 
are accessiUe to him, will one day regret it, if they do 
cot avaQ themselves of his services. I hare seen many 
of his colts that promise to be first class market horseSj 
having a look of speed, and plenty of siee and style. I 
wish our state was filled with such horses. Respectful- 
ly, B. Syracuu, May 12, 1S^2. 



-*•«- 



Foondatlott of the French Bfecfnoa. 



lT\nm i la l t d from tkt Fnndifor th§ CWtiwrtor.} 

My father was bom a farmer, and busied himself in his 
youth in breeding sheep. 

In 1786 the Queen of Spain made a present to the 
King of France, of a flock of Merino ewes and rams, 
selected from the best blood in that country. This flock 
were equally divided, and one half were pl%oed at Ram- 
bouillet, where they have always remained ; the other half 
were presented by the King to a proprietor, M. de Chaa- 
orier, who placed them on his ikrm at Groissy, four 
leagues fVom Paris. My father was 27 years of age at 
this date ; be visited the flock soon after its arrival, and 
Mch snoeeeding year, to satisfy himself In regard to the 
acclimation of the flock, and to compare the produce 
of wool and flesh with the native breeds. After satisfy- 
ing himself that our dimate agreed with this floe wooled 
race, and that they offered a greater Induoement and ad- 
vantage from the extra product of wool, as well as their 
flesh, compared with the then existing flocks of France, 
he purchased a buck and eight ewes at Crolssy, In 1800, 
at the first sale. The ram was four years old, weighed 
124 pounds,* and carried twelve pounds of wool ; the 
ewes averaged nine pounds in its pure, unwashed state. 
He bought yearly from two to fbnr sheep, until 1810. In 
1811, 50 ewes and five ram lambs. In 1818 the whole 
flock at Groissy were sold, 65 of the ewes to my ikther, 
who paid on average from 120 to 800 francs. At Groissy 
the pasturage and hay was of a better quality,^ And more 
suitable fbr sheep than at RambonUlet. The sheep were 
superior, and for this reason, my ftther made all «f his 
purchases at Groissy. 

In 1821, he bought one ram at Ramboulllet. Not- 
withstanding these two flocks were of the same fkraily, 
he obtained a great advantage in alliance of blood, as 
there had been a complete separation for 85 years; up to 
1827 he bought flve rams fVom this branch ; at this date, 
ceded to me his flock, which numbered 209 ewes of 
three years and upwards, and 176 ewes one and two years 
old, and 90 yeaiMng rams. In 1882 1 bought 55 ewvsat 
the public sale at Ramboulllet, and since then have 
bought a few ewes and twe rams to mix the blood with 
my flock, always choosing my reproductors among those 
which carried the greatest quantity of wool of the best 
quality. By this means I have increased the fleece upon 
my whole flock. The ewes, many of them, yielding 18 
pounds, t and the rants 24 ponnds. Our common prac- 
tice 4ias been to use no ram till well matured, say two 
years old, and ttoft allow the ewes to drop any lambs till 
three years old. Wo have thus improved the form and 
sizeof our fleck, whiefa Inherit a stronger constitution. 

* 138 potinds Bnf tish. 



No American gentleman visited us previous to the lltb 
May, 1846. We then bad the pleasure of seeing Mr. J. 
A. Taintor, of Good.i to whom I sold two iubb aild 
seven ewes. Since then I have jrearly made Aigmet^ 
of a few backs and ewea to Mr. Taiator, who haa mmiid 
my sheep prosper in tlie States fm they d« in Fraooe. I 
hav« also had the aatisfactioa of reeelYl^g a Tisit fhim 
Mr. Isaac de Fonest of New-Tork, Mr. Saaleed of Or- 
waU, and Mr. 9. W. J«wett of MIddlebwy, TennoBt. 
Th^latter purchased of me, in 1851,82 ewca aad 18 
bucks. In 1852, 1 sold hkn 94 ewes^ and to Mircr in 
U58, 1 have sold him 90 ewes. I hav« also bad » virii 
from Mr. Howard and Mr. PAiker of ttio,io vkesn I 
was not able to sell any sbee|(jkhis year er Mxt, to tMr 
great regret. 

From the various essays BMde kf mf fiitber to mme- 
Uorate the Merino race, and thoaa wbkh I have eoBtiaaed 
to eflbct on the same principles, we arrived at tlria 
elusion, that in order to improve 6ie breed H wna 
sary to lot them grase on good land, prefamng dry ta 
wet, and renew the blood of his Aock erery five or six 
years. If a longer time expires before jroa renew the 
blood, yon can mantain the flodL In the sane qoality, 
but yon cannot improve It. 

Before the ewes are fieecod, I assort and stf^ante iate 
as many lots as I have rams, and ayoM using rams wftii 
any defect, to ewes of the same defect. It is with these 
means, put in good practice for many geaeratkwvi, that 
we have obtained the amelioration of our flock. 

It was only in 1844 that I decided upon lettfi« my 
flock compete with others for the prixe. Upon this oc- 
casion, the Agricultural Assembly of Paris, appointed a 
commission to visit the best flocks of the country. After 
the oommlssioners made their report, the Minister of 
Agriculture awarded me the great medal of gold. 

The agricultural exhibition for 1845 took place at Grig- 
non. I sent there 860 ewes and four bucks. The first 
prise was given me and my father, then 86yeiir8oid, who 
received it at the hands of the Duke of NeBM>ur8, con- 
ducted there by his two sons. 

The great general exhibition which took place at Ter- 
sallies in 1851, 1 and my colleague, Monsieur Gugnot, 
sent there, each of ns, three rams; the first prize was 
granted to us. YictobGiibcbt. Widevitle, Commune 
d^ CrupUru Stine tt Oire, jSpril 7, 1852. 

>•» 
Tanoy and Ck>niaion Poultry. 

Mxssns. EniTOBS— Toa state In the last-Gultivator, 
that you cannot at present answer inquiries concemtog 
fkncy poultry. 

The sulject Is one in which I feel a deep a deep inte- 
rest. As objects of fancy or utility, this n^lectcd class 
of our domestic animals, taken in the aggregate, has a 
Just claim to the attention of every agriculturist who is 
either a man of science, or a gentleman of taste. 

I have had at different times, on my farm, several va- 
rieties, both of native and imported fowls j have intro- 
duced others into my neighborhood, and by reading, cor- 
respondence, and travelling, believe I am acquainted with 
all the best fowls in our state. My success in thdr culti- 
vation \ux9 been beyond my expectations. With proper 
cars, they multiply ml^ wooderful la^iditj. Besides 
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ISbe gmMeaHon of my fMte, 4nd pr<ilili.ble oecupfttkm 
oT Mtere moUMpto, I soM last year, chtekens cDoagfa to 
eteftr Alrty dollars on each of all th^ hens I kept. 

I liaise •omeClmea «chibited poultry at the fairt, and 
vitiTtT fldled of faking the drat x»remiam8. I make this 
afatement nut for the gratfficatfon of persoml vanity, bat 
for the enoofiragement of others, and to recommend poul* 
try evltttre to the poor es well as the rich, as aa amuse- 
ment, iBnooe&t and {Heaaing-H^ an occupation profitable 
to the indivldtial, and at the same time, conduciye to the 
pabHc ireMre. Bat ray object in writing, was to aay to 
your readers, who feel an interest in this sabjeot, that 
they may bave the advantage of my experience, if they 
wirii it, on the following subjects. The selection of breeds 
Bative or farelgn, for ornament or utility. The fixtures 
necessary. The manner of keeping, feeding, &c., and 
how to make them most profitable to the owner. I will 
also inform them where the kind they wish noay be pro- 
cared. Any assistance I may be able to render on these 
sutjeets will be entirely gratuitoos, and the only person- 
al advantage desired or expected by myself, will be the 
pleasare of becoming acquainted with others of feelings 
and pnrsBits congenial to my own. Johh T. Avdebw. 
Wtst ComwM, Ct.j May 17, 18(2. 



XiottOTS horn tlM Sandwlcli lUanda— No. 2. 

The stock of the Hawaiian Islands, conrists of horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, and dogs. Horses are very 
nnmerons, tmt generally are a small and poor race — ^lit- 
tle care baTing been taken to improve them. There are 
at presaai, however, some individuals who are interest- 
ing them-aeWes fat improvem«Bt of horKS, and line ani* 
mals haw been imported from the coast of South Ame* 
riea. Oreson, and New*Sonth Wales. Except in a fbw 
lastaneea, they are kept on firesh gran, or what they can 
find in ranging the country. Horses are chiefly osed 
here for the saddle, aa the roads In the country are poor, 
and do not admit of extensive travelling with carts or 
waggons. At Honolnln , however, horses are now being 
eonMerably used for the purposes of pleasure driving, 
and for oonveying the goods of the businesseommnnity . 
The best horass are mined at prices varying from 976 
to $160. Some have been sold for more than $600. 

The cattle of the Islands are a mixture of an English 
and a South American breed. The first introduced were 
by YAircouirsB; these mnltiplyingt and being allowed 
to range the country unrestricted, have become wild, 
excepting snch as have been herded, and kept for dairy 
pnrposesb The cattle now are generally owned by a few 
wei^thy proprietors, and are the sonree of a large in- 
<!ome — ^beef having sold in the' Honolnln market during 
the last year, at 12| cents per lb. Xn order that the pro- 
perty of fespeetife owners maybe known, the cattleare 
sU branded, and also horses^wtth various initials and 
derices, a regbter of which Is kept at the office of 
the Governor of each Island. Many men are em- 
ptojed to look after the herds-*to lasso and brand 
them when necessary, and to drive them to market. 
The Hawaiians are very expert with the lasso, and are 
fine horsemen. Their chief fanlt is4beir abuse of both 
horses and cattle. Seated in a Spanish saddle, a pair of 
l^anisb spurs on their heels, with rowels fW»n three to 



five inches long, they are perfectly reckless of danger^ 
and f^«<iuently ruin their beasts. In certain sections of 
the Islands, which are remote and unfrequented, thecat^ 
tie are dangerons, and will attack horses and men ; but 
as they are of more value than formerly, exertions are 
being made to tame them by herding. Oxen are much 
used for the purposes of draft; they are, however, mise- 
rably trained, and in many cases are kept constantly in 
ttw yoke. They are gnided by a rope attached to their 
horns or nostrils. Being driven by the Islanders, whose 
ideas are not enlightened on the subject, the oxen are 
generally vicious. In attaching them to a cart, the na* 
tive fears to enter between the oxen to raise the tongue, 
as ttom the treatment they receive; it is more than pro- 
bable that the fear of abuse, or a desire of revenge, will 
cause them to use their hooft. The cart tongue is rais* 
ed by the weight of persons at the extremity of the cart, 
or else supported by a prop ,• the oxen are backed to their 
position, the ring a^iusted, and the pin entered by a 
rope between the horns. There are some exoepti6n8 
to their general bad training; where experienced foreign- 
en are employed on fkrms, or plantations, there are 
some well trained pairs. In breaking steers, the na- 
tives, after having selected the mates, lasso and east 
them to the groond— then drawing, them together, they 
are yoked and permitted to rise; after being attached ta 
a log of wood, they are allowed to ran until fSaigued; 
it is then easy to approach them ; and if they are con- 
stantly obliged to draw, thefar training is soon completed. 
Oowa are as improperly managM as the oxen. If not 
very docile, the cow is lassoed, and tied to a pos^— her 
liind legs are bound together, and her calf is let out from 
an ac^oinlog pen to share with the milker, that she may 
give down her milk« So impressed are the Hawaiians 
with the idea of a calf being necessary to cause the cow 
to give down her mUk^ that I am not aware of any who 
pnrsne a dHfoxent course. 

The cows are not a seleot milking breed, and only In 
a few instanoes, do they give more than eight or ten 
quarts 4>er day. The calves are permitted to run with 
the cows dtidng the day, ind are separated at night. As 
a genera! thing, they are milked bat once each day. A 
reform Is, however, being made In the management of 
cows, as dairying is one of the most profitaUe brancbea- 
conneeted with agrlcnltnre. Batter is ingreat demand, 
at 60 and 02 cents per lb. Efibrts are being made t4> in- 
troduce a better breed of cows, and orders have been 
sent to Oregon for a number. A great difitenlty in the 
way of improving stt>ck here, is the absence of fenees 
over the country, and the scarcity of material in many 
nsetions wherewith toeonstmet then^ The idea of wire 
fonoes is now covMnared by plaotera and farmers. In 
some situations the prickly pear has been snocessftilly 
tried as a hedge ; bat it requires some years to eflbctoal- 
ly enelosa and aeeore a field. 

The swine here are of many breeds, being constantly 
brought by vessels Ihmi difi^nt countries^ English, 
French, American, and Chinese breeds, are here. Ex- 
cept in few instanoes, IKtle care is taken of them — they 
run at Utrge; and seek their own food. Some that are 
ded attain a large slse, and weigh ttom five to six ban* 
dred ponnda; bat in general tbey are small, and weigh 
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from 160 lo 260 poundfi. The demand for pork w very 
considerable at Honolulu, and brings 12i cents per lb. 
Ijard is scavoe, and sells at 80 or 40 cents per lb. 

Sheep are raised in considerable numbers, chiefly for 
the market; they are rarely if ever sheared. Their 
wool is coarse, and not of much vaiae. 

Croats are found in erery district — many art; wild, and 
are game for the sportsmen; others are domesticated; 
bttt little use is made of them*-ihe natires being the 
chief consumera of their flesh. 

There seems to be a singular attachment among the 
natires for dogs^-and if the poverty of a people Is indi- 
Gated, as some say, by the number of this species of 
Quadruped, the Hawaiians may surely be classed as poor; 
for one would Judge that there were four to a family 
throughout the kingdom. It is known that dog's flesh 
was a delicacy to the palates of these people in former 
times, and unless I am much in error— a baked dog Is 
not an unacceptable dish yet. 

The poultry here are bens, tnrkies, and ducks, and are 
a source of profit to theas who are concerned in their 
management, eggs selling at 60 cents per doiea, hens at 
60 or 624 c^ts apiece, and turkeys from $1 to $S. 

The birds of the isfamds are <^ few varieties, and not 
very nnmerous— they are found chiefly among the OHMitt. 
tains. Son»e are of fine plumage, and foi*roerly were 
more highly valued than at present, as their Anthers 
were worn as an ornament. In the neighborhood of 
the sea^shore, a variety of plover exists; but as the 
rage for ^KMrting is here, the birds do not Increase. 
Sparrows and robins would be of great utility In destroy- 
ing the worms which so molest the crops. It Is hoped 
that they will be introduced soon from Oregon. 

The fruits here are the banana, bread fhiit, tamarind, 
gnava, oranges, limes, eiUx>ns, grapes, flgs, and other va- 
rieties introduced fW>m South America and elsewhere. 
Oranges and limes do not thrive in every locality— where 
the trade- wind blows frosh, it seems to have a blighting 
Influence on the growth of theaa fruits; in valleys which 
are protected and on the leeward of some of the islands 
they thrive well. Figs can be produced in any quantity 
and of the finest qnality, and will yet become an article 
of exportation when there may be a market for them. 
A few peaches have been produced ; but not of very fine 
quality. At a sufficient efevatlmi among the naountoins, 
it is probable tint all the fruiU of the temperate aooe 
coold be cultivated suooesifttlly. In tune as the coun- 
try becomes more settled, hMilgo, cotton, tobacco^ and 
vmrietles of spice, may be elects of attention. The In- 
digo i^nt grows wild in profusion, and were its manu- 
ftcture undertaken by ej^perienced persons, it m]ght boa 
Ittcraiive business. The tobaooo phmt thrives well, and 
It Is said to be of a superior quaOty. The dblef obstacle 
to its being cultivated is the expense of labor. 

Aa already stated, the agriculturists are endeavoriag 
to reader labor cheaper by importing Coolies. Hun- 
dreds have arrived and are scattered about on difibr«it 
pkmtatlona. A vessel is at present engaged la brhigiiiv 
mora. The Coolies are more ingenious than the islanders, 
and readily fanitate all that th^ see performed; they are 
alaomorolndnstrioas. fining peaceable and well-disposed 
and cHwaslonlug little axpense, they ai» quite an acquisi- 



tion to the planters and ftnaen. They are enfsged for 
a term of five years, the planters paying the expenses of 
their passages-some $60 each,— providing their food and 
paying them $8 per month. The Ishmders perfommif 
less labor, demand from 60 ceata to $1 per day in Oahii. 
At the expuration of the term of their engagement, they, 
are at liberty to return to China or to remain. 

An A^icuHural Society was instituted here under the 
Boyal Patronsge hi 1860, and its members are among the 
most influential persons of this community. The hi- 
fluence of this Society wiU doubtless be great in advanc- 
ing the interests of agriculture in the kii^om. The 
present is the day of small things, but not to be despised. 

The first exhibition of sgricultural productions, fce., 
was held last fall at Honolulu. It being n new thii^ to 
the inhalHtants, but little wss contributed en the part of 
the native community. The foreign planters and £umera 
were those chiefly interested. Several fine horses were 
exhibited by gentlemen destrout of improving the bveed; 
a few fat cattle and sheep were seen; also large awlne, 
and a fine specimen of fowls. ITithin the hall appro^ 
priated to the show of domestic productions, were dis- 
played numerous samptles of sugar from various planta- 
tions; specimens of eofibe and arrow root; bsgsof wheat 
and oats of very fine quality, and stalks of sugar cane 
from 10 to 12 feet in height; potatoes both sweet and 
Irish, with kals, tomatoes, carrots, tnraeps and radishea. 
A few samples of butter were seen. The display of firaila 
was not large, but they were all of fine quaUty. Bana- 
nas, pine aj^es, figs, fredi and dried, and melons were 
the moat numerous. A sample of poaMgrsnate» growo 
in a garden at Honolulu, and an apple and peack from 
trees reared with care, gave a variety to the show of 
fruits. But frw agricultural Implements were seen. 

Thb first oxhibitloa hss unquestionably created an In- 
terest which wHl go flir to the fanprovement of slaailar 
exhibitiona hi futuro. The awards as prises were aQver 
cups, medals, volumes of agricultural bocte and mooey. 
The annual address was delivered by Hon. Luther Sevc^ 
ranee, U. S. Commissioner at these islands, and was aa 
able production, which was listened to with great inter- 
est and profit. 

The agriculture of tlie islande aeems destined prospee- 

tively to bo proseented chfefly or altogether by the foreign 
population «id their posterity. The Hawaiian race, l£e 
the Indians of N. America, seem to be vanishii^ before 
the influx of foreigners. iMseasps and epidemics have 
during the last few years, swept thonsandsfronUieland, 
and at the present time the number of births does net 
equal the deaths. The race of chiefs is rapidly passing 
away, leering but few descendants to take their places, 
and they by thei^ excesses bid fhir for short Uvea. 

The past year has net been a fovoraUe one for the ha- 
terests of j^p^iculture at these islands. The markets of 
Oregon and California on wbidi wc rely for the di^Kieal 
of our productions, have been overstocked by importa- 
tions from various quarters, of artldes of every variety; 
beii^ in syn^thy wHh them, we have shared ta the de- 
pression, we have, however, the prospect of fair re- 
muneration and steady demand fbr our staples In time. 

The eif^ual prosecutk^n of agriCnlturo here demands 
a laige investment of capital-— mw^ larger than In the 
V. States. Land can be purchased at prices from 60 
cents to $1 per acre and upward, according to locality; 
bnt the exi)enae of erecting bnildhigs, encMng gnmndsj 
fce., owing to the soaroity of material, is somewhat of a 
drawback to individuals with moderate means. Ta 
tnily, W. C. 
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• Touduf cv nrolriiiff bcdjr, vorlCDd bycnnkvid ;^- 
„, — jawD, or n imf be BUMicd la knj mdivfi power by p— ri ag 
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kif lviiki»l« ehominf uif qitaniily of injlk ud ervHin, mcciber 
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ooiw*bvnl or tnlr, wiiii pn>^ 
ipA-anl lo Ibe pfliiph«r>', at 
•id* •(•«■ of Ik* eyliudsr, 



■HjdMJnd uicl*. PkBini 

paiabdwagn Ih* pnieetkiai iibI1i*«oh bv, wUekn nawnMy 
•nadwd, at ■appgrM bv iron bni», lo ibr axle* oi wkfek iba body 
mua** w rawi fr aa. Ha axia* aca kollMr, wlib TWilaiiin l^lll•l• 



into llicir nmiit*. Bj 
Ma, a pemel Miililalirii M Ika tyt 
abora lbs placa gf iu aik. Tba 



ibroBih Unin, M b* uutncd in ih* mkint « 
erluifcr bi Ika ecHtr irf Ibe ebuni. Thni 
chma by lb«r flanfra, lb* oDtwanl and of Iki 

Iba outvard ii^cclin^ fkuuet tbrougfa Ika Mba, lJ^bi( Ik* lempariaf 
cylindtr. (ibc imall mba mi lbs cyliiidTr ibaald ba sorkad unsr ikt 






will iiklirais conmly Ih 
ef lbs milk or crsam. Tb« ciw bar, Mmpariiif cylinler and lubsa, 
on tU banii>aTedftDalk(baiTslol'UitckBni,lkHa)s>vhi(iuUiiB| 
but Uw flaply sylinder far daamuif. (?^ca advcnisemcnt.] 



NsMBi. Edrou — I propoM toKMkeftlBiroaBiDeiitB 
vpon the fdlowlug extract, taken Itom the HCOBd arli' 
ele In Ibe Harcb nttmber oT the CoHfrater, tenned 
"TboDgbtt OB IfmureagtpeelalaiidKeDend," via: "Tbe 
writer has otten been amiued with OMtbeorie* of wrttara, 
on the tnbject of nuDntet and regetabla nntrttlon. Mtxiy 
cmtDent bmb bave adTaoeed Ibe Idea, thatv^etaUai de- 
Tfre moit, or a large portloa of their fcod t^om tfae at. 
raoipbere. TodemoiMtratatbeliiCMTeetneMofttalatdM, 
we baf* enly t« fappaae a eaM. Sappoae we Mlect a 
tteiOe ipot fat tiie niddU of Iba riiiert pndrle of the 
weet, and ta that qiot ptaat eon or amj other Ttgetable. 
What adTtatage will tbe aUuMphere, whkhiicharfed 
wtth the •ihalatioB of Uty thotuand acref of prabie 
bnd, be t« that eoni -7111 It makett grow orproduoet 
The truth it, the slmoqJwiv baa tbe «me htflnence oo 
T(:|eUUe, that It baa on animal ontrltloD— do more, do 
Ivai. Tbe untritioii la taken from tbe soil, conreyed 
through the aacendliig vp tcmcIb to tbe leaTci, In the 
■nrfaoea of which It It espoted to tbe action of tbe car- 
tionte add asd nllragen in tbe atoMiapbeTe, which pre- 
parea It for tbe appropriatlun of tbe plant to tbe forroa- 
lioa of wood, fVnll," lu. 



I retfar to tb<» matter, ttma tbe drenmatance that the 
podtioi] here taken, conflieta in a meanire with my own 
Tiewi, and if correct, wtD deltKty tbe conviction I te*e 
long entertained, that one of tbe moat Jndlcioui and n- 
liable mode* of tncteaslDg and perpetuating tbe fMHItr 
of Itndt tbat are remc^e' fl-om market and others, It Iqr 
entUfatisg eloyer, Iniante, he., aad aBowit^ tbeoi to 
fkllnponthefronDd,at>dthepIowiDgtinderef givon ero^ 

Now, If at atenmed bjr the writer of the aboveexIrMt, 
Tegetatlon reoeivea Httte or no pottiment fyom tbe at. 
motphere, but obtatnt It all, or nearly bH, ttvm Ibe loB, 
no Incroaie of fertility would reinit fVom tbe jiliiwli^ 
ander of green erope, or the growth of elover, he., b*. 
> the pUnti wonid retnm to tbe nil the exact qnaii- 
tlty of ingredient! Ihey derlred from It, and no nurft. 
Hence, the theory of the writer tt in direct eonSiet with 
mnlllplied experimenta, and wMh what t had anrfOKd 
wat a aetlled prlnclpto In agrlotiltnre. For It it too 
well known to need repetitkin, that the leedH^ of 
with ctover, or any graM, aad allowtag It to te. 
mah) a faw yean in paalare, greatly bvlgantet the land 
and aagmenla Itt prodnctlTe powcta; and tbe tnniin( 
noder of green erapt it aU<tided with the aune naoMt 
How tbaae beta, (for tfaej maat be reftrded at NMh ) 
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are aooottnted for on the luppoaitioD that plants draw 
their noariflhment both from the soQ on which they ttandi 
and the atmosphere that snrronnda them ; so that m their 
decay, they increase the fertility of the soil| by carrying 
Mck| not only those elements that were drawn Arom it, 
but also those that were extracted trom the stirrounding 
medium. These facts can be ezpUined in no other way, 
except by the theory of shade, which is too visionary a 
oo^jectare to merit even a notice. 

There ace multitudes of proof in naturoi that vegeta- 
tion not only con, but doet obtain food from the atmos- 
phere, the proportion of course, rarying with circum- 
stances, m some instances all. Of the latter, the most 
common example is tiie lichen that dings to, and sur- 
vives on the barren rock ; but to this may be added cer- 
tahi mosses, ferns, and the Epiphytes of the tropical re- 
gions, that exist entirely on the atmosphere, while it is 
well known tiiat a branch of live-forever, (Sedum tele- 
phium) if fastened to a dry, bard wall, will grow an en- 
tire season. 

These examples. In connection with others unnecessary 
to mention, are proof po9itivi that plants do draw on the 
atmosphere for a support; but independent of these, the 
simple fact, that continuous, uncropped vegetation al- 
ways generates fertility, is equally conclusive evidence. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that we are indebted to this 
wise provision of 0eity for the very existence of verdure 
itself. For at the dawn of vegetation, the earth must 
have been destitute of vegetable matter; hence plants 
were driven to the necessity of looking elsewhere for their 
organic constituents, and had they been forbidden access 
to the great atmo^heric ocean that surrounded them, 
they must have perished. It is to this law of nature that 
we are indebted for those extensive deposits of peat that 
are scattered over the earth's surface, and those moun- 
tain masses of mineral carbon that lie buried beneath it. 
Theh* existence in the absence of this law, would present 
ft problem that would defy solution. 

In hid, there Is scarcely room for a reasonable doubt 
of its truth, for the whole economy of vegetation Is cor- 
roborative of the prindple that the atmosphere is the 
great storehouse, from whence its supplies have been 
and are drawn. Without admitting its correctness, it 
would be impossible to account for the circumstance that 
a forest of long standing will have enriched the soil, and 
at the same time aoonmulated in its gigantic trees an im- 
mense amount of organic matter. Taking the position 
ef the writer of the foregoing extract, it would be one 
«f the most hnpoverishing processes imaghiable, and all 
newly cleared lands would require long nursing before 
they could be ftilly rssusdtated and restored to thehr 
original fortuity, prior to the exhausting operation of 
rearing a huge forest, that drew its entire sui^rt from 
the sou on which it stood. 

But science has rendered the Idea that observation up- 
on the operation of nature, would seem to establish, 
perfectly consistent, by revealing to us the composition 
of the vegetables and the atmosphere. It has taught us 
that the four organic constituents of plants, carbon, hy- 
drogen , oxygen , and nitrogen , that constitute from eighty^ 
•eight to ninetywnine per cent of every vegetable substance, 
exist in the almcsphere in an available foras. 



The oxygen and nitrogen constitute the greater por- 
tion of it, being mechanically Intermixed in the propor- 
tion by weight, of 77 parts of the former to 28 of the 
latter. The carbon exists in the form of carboi^ add 
in smaU and variable quantities dependant upon local 
causes; while the hydn^gen is found in combfaiatioB with 
oxygen and nitrogen in the form of aqueous vapor, and 
slight traces of ammonia. Thus, the organic elements 
of plants are found in the air in inexhaustible quantities, 
for the carbonic add, aqueous vapor and asuBonla, are 
constantly befaig eluninated Arom the surfoce of the earth 
by evaporation, combustion and decay. These elements 
may be taken in, either by the leaves or rootlets. In the 
leaves by direct contact, in the rootlets by cod currents 
of air condensing the vapor, that carries with it In Ita 
fsU, common air, carbonic acid and ammonia. Let.H 
enter either way, of course the atmosphere is the source 
of supply. 

I do not mean to be understood to say that all plants 
obtain all of Ihdr organic support in this way, bat that 
all do some, and a few cla ss es of shoople organisation, do 
all. 

The case supposed by the writer, '' to demonstrate the 
correctness of his idea,'' H strikes me, is not as eondn- 
slve as he assumes. The foct, that a huge oak, or biU of 
corn, will not thrive on a house top, or "sterile spot hi 
the middle of a rich prairie,'' is Bot eviience of the cor- 
rectness of his position, but amply proves that they are 
unable to draw directly from the atmosphere their entire 
support, but require access to other supplies that were 
originally drawn from the air. 

Neither can we suppose there to be any material dif- 
ference between the composition of the atmosphere in 
the center of a prairie of 50,000 acres, and that withovt ite 
drcumferenee ; for air Is of so buoyant a nature that it 
is thrown into currents by Inconsidenhle causes, thai 
tend to produce an eqaaUzation. 

I consider also that there isa wide difiereaoe in the 
influence of the atmosphere on anima] and vegetable lifo. 
The former subsists on tiie latter, while the latter draws 
most of its BonrishaseDt either dhectly or iDdirectlyfreBi 
the atmosphere. We may safely assert that animal lifo 
reeslves none <tf its mtnment from the air, (unless it be 
a smaQ per CHstage of oxygen,) for it is inhaled only by 
the hmgs, and that is net the propw diamiel for food to 
enter. What the precise office of respiration may be, it 
is perhaps impoasible to ascertain, but it is at least a very 
plauiible coi^jeeture to suppoee one of itsmaiA ot^jects is 
to generate animal heal. 

Combustion ti always attended with a rfae of teeiiiera- 
ture, and the slow eombusHon of carbon eoostaatlygelag 
on in the lungs, must be attended by the sasie. In a Mi 
grown man in health, about half a pound of carheo Is 
consumed every 24 hours, and exhaled in the Ibm ef 
carbonic add, while a small quantity of oxygen is retain- 
ed and enters into the drcnlatioD of the blood. 

Now, iu corroboration of this supposition, we have be 
fore us the fact, that men In extremely cold latitudes 
require a more carbonaceous diet than in warm ones. 
For example, the Esquhnaux tribes, and those wfaonavi. 
gate the polar seas, find that fkt and oily food Is not only 
heartily relished, but exceedingly condudve to health; 
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and this is in oonseqaence of the neoearity of their Itmgs 
coDsandng a greater quantity of carbon to generate the 
animal heat required to counteract the eeverlty of the 
dimate. Also, if an animal be confined in air that con- 
tains more than its natural per centage of oxygen, a hur- 
tied respiration and more rapid combustion of carbon 
ensues, which throws the animal into a feverish state — 
elerating its temperature too high. The nitrogen of the 
•ir b rimply a dOnent that regulates the quantity of oxy- 
gen. Kow, if this be the effect of air upon animal life, 
it certainly is very unlike that upon vegetable, for the 
sun is the great agent whose genial rays warm into action 
the latent energies of the apparently lifeless plant. 

Tru0| there are occadonally instances of an elevation 
of temperature during the vigorous growth or flowering 
of certain plants, as a few species of the Arum, &c., but 
this Is attended with the consumption of oxygen, which 
is by no means of general occurrence, the process of vege- 
tation being to absorb carbonic add, retain and appro- 
priate the carbon to its own use, and eliminate the oxy- 
gen. J. B. P. Chatluim, K. F. 
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Floom te FoPDdand Bonei. 



Km. TvoKBB— It is, doubtless, a well known fiict, to 
many of y^uat readers, that a foundered horse cannot be 
Hfcftoany cured, unless taken In hand immediately ; and 
(hat iniuan^ instances, foundered horses continue to grow 
stiff end Isune, as they taoreaie fn years. We do not 
deny thai inveterate oases of ftmnder may be eurtd, but 
the instances are few where a horse is elfeetuaHy cured, 
after having b«Mi foundered for a munber of years. 

Fovadered borses, oovM tfaey but tpeA, would say 
that they auflfered extremtif, flrom the Intense pain In 
their legs and foet ; and any one may satisfy hfansdf of 
tUs foot, by watehing tkolr uneasiness irtifle standing 
still — their Incessant stepplng*-4akSng up the forefoot 
constontly, and feeling, as It were, wlthttiem, for an easy 
place to stand. This oonstant pain operates not unlike 
the tooth ache 111 the huatan foully. By tl the rait Is 
farokmi, and the Imlth greatly Impaired. 

But, if the founder eaanot be eursd, the oondition of 
a fouadoied horse may be mudi ameliorated. I have a 
foundered boiaa^ and many tlsMe It seemed almost Im- 
possible for ber to gel out of the stable. TbeelastSdty 
of bar legs was gone, and it was '' miseryatlon'' to tee 
bar walk. I put her on afloor of eartlH4>ttt found It was 
tooooUandwetfor berbeahh. I than laU a floor of 
plank direetly on the ground, lemrfaig anopenlng.for tbe 
foire foot, about six laches wide, and eighteen long. Bar- 
lag most of the time she would stand in this opening. 
As tbe floor was laid on a calcareoust retentive snbsofl, 
•he soon made mud in this hole. In a short time her 
tegs bccan to assume their wonted elastidty, and many 
times no appearance of founder oouU be dlsooiered. 

Theolject la having a plank floor with a hole In It, as 
described, is twofold. One is, the horse may have all 
the benefit of a floor of earth, and yetnot be Indaagerof 
behtg exposed too mndi to a wet and eold stall. Anoth* 
er li, it isa great relief, after standfaig In this mud a sa& 
fldent length of time, to stand on tbe floor; and when 
tiiey lie down tbefar bed is dry. 
If those who artf so unfortuoato as to have foundered 



horses, will construct this kind of floor, they will soon 
discover a great improvement In the iraveUing of their 
horste, and also in their beiMi andflediy oondltten. 
Truly yours. S. EnwABDs Tonn. Xabe-Jti^g^^ Tpmp* 
kirn Co., N, F. 

AnalyMs of Bran and OU-oake. 

Bns. CuunvAton— In the May number (p. 190) d 
the CuMvaiar, I see an Inquiry for analyses of bianimd 
ofl«cake, wUdi yon said you oould not fomish, save an 
imperfoct analysb of the ash of bran, which you gave% 
I therefore toke the liberty of sending you some noin 
foil. The analysis of the bran of '* a soft French wheal,^ 
grown in 1818, by M. MlOon, yielded. 

Starch, dexttiiie and aagar, ffS.OO 

Sogar of liquorice, 1.00 

Gluten, 14.S0 

Fatty matter, 3.S0 

Woody matter,.... 0.70 

Sahs, 0.de 

Water, 13.00 

Arooaue principles, &c., (by km,) 3.40 

100.00 

I copy this from Beck's second report on tbe bread- 
stnflb of the United States. Patent Office Report, 1849, 
part second, page 55. 

Prof. Norton, in his lectures on sdentlflc agriculture, 
delivered at the Tale Analytical Laboratory, in 1850, 
quotes the following analyses of fine samples of wheat 
bran: 

No. 1. No. 9. No. a No. 4. No.S. 

Oil, S.W e.l7 6.10 0.63 0.40 

Water, It .SO It. 80 19.09 19.00 19.01 

AAy Oi» 0.00 0.00 7.08 6.07 

From all the above analyses, we see that it contains 
the ingredients to make it valuable for feeding, which 
coincides with tbe experience of many practical farmers. 

Prof. Way, of the Royal Agricultural College, Eog^ 
land, published the following arAlyses of flax seed and 
oil-cake, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
dety, and they were copied in the XJ. S. Patent Office 
Report, 1849, part second, page 488, where the followlxiig 
remarks are made: 

Seven samples of American oil-cake gave tbe follow* 
ing results: 

on, 11.41 

Water, 7.60 

Nitrogen,.. .« 4.74 

A»h, 6.35 

The mean of several analyses of the ash of flax seed. 
In as follows, which will perhaps represent very nearly, 
the composition of the ash of oil^cake: 

snica. 1.4» 

FlMulioria apidy ,, 9a.M 

Snlpnuno " l.M 

Carbonie «* o.flt 

Jim^... 8 40 

Maguena, 13.11 

PerooEyde ofiroB,... O.M 

Potaab, 34.17 

Soda, l.Oi 

CUondc oTSodinra, 0.3S 

100.00 

'' From the abore flguies, the sdentffic ikrmer will see. 
that the manure formed by 100 lbs. of dl-eake, is mora 
than that derived fWmi 800 lbs. of Indian com. 8001be. 
of corn contain but 1^ lbs. of phosphoric add,* 100 Iba. 
of <A-oake oontidn about 2| lbs*" I am sir, your obt 
asvv^» W. H. BiawsB. Hhaea, N. F., Jlfoy 11, 1868. 

Never be idle. If your hands cannot be usefully em- 
ployed, attend to the cultivation of your mhid. 
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SbMrtloiiltimil Zttouk 

SfBAXUia Fbdit.— Kodiiiv, gcHcelji teodt mmre to 
inpnrre the labitaTitial prMpdrity and oomfoii of the 
oonotiy, thfta fhiii rftUng; and notluog, perbapf, en- 
•oanten more obeteoles. The disaster! by iererity of 
eUmate, and by neglected cultivation, haTing been labor- 
imiily avoided ; the dai^ra from diaease, aa the bli|ht, 
and the yellowB,— «nd teem ineecta, aa tlM caterpillar, 
the borer, the gmb, the leaf-alng, plant-lice, and enrcn- 
lio, having all been paased, and years of labor are about 
to be repaid by a delicious crop, to lose the whole by a 
treep of lawless thieves is a very common incident. A 
hnngry palate for the enterprisiim^ cnltivator, Is poor pay 
for all this labor and skill, when the prlae was Just with- 
in his reach. A benevolent neighbor, resolved to give 
the idlers and all, a fiiir chance, pUtnted as he supposed 
enongh to feed all ; to repay bim, the thievea careftiily 
•eleoted the best fbr themselves, and left the unripe cul- 
lings ibr the owner, aa might have been expected. The 
Prairie Farmer thinks, perhaps, this propensity comes 
" fry natur," and that even " fines and imprisonment 
may not drive It ont of the scamps." As proof he adds, 
*' We are called on yearly to mourn the loss of some 
villainously hard green winter apples, poached b August.'^ 
As we have plenty of patriotism in this country, oould 
Bot some of it be directed into diannels for the puipose 
of washing away this evil? 

Faoi>ucTivBvxss ov STRAWBiaaiBs. — Several of the 
best varieties of the Strawbery, — among whidi perhaps 
the Cincinnati Hudson and Rival Hudson rather take the 
lead, but which are closely followed by such sorts aa 
Laige Early Scarlet, Burr's New Pine, Boston Phie and 
Dundee, in suitable localities and with proper culture, — 
may be made to yield at the rate of ft-om one to two 
hundred budiols per acre,— in rare instances, a little more. 
But the editor of the Granite Farmer says, " We have 
seen a small bed of the Large Early Scarlet, bnt a trifle 
If any over a rod wide, yield a Inuhet of fruit daily in 
the height of bearing.'' WOl Dr. Crosby please make 
faia statement a little more precise, and inform us about 
how long this productiveness continued! Also, how ioiig 
the bed w as w hether one rod, or twenty? 

Hovkt's Sbbduho abd Eablt Soablbt. — It is al- 
ways interesting to observe results in different localities* 
J. G. BraytOD, an intelligent cuUIvbUh' of Jefferson co., 
Wisconsin, says in the Prairie Farmer, '* Of strawber- 
ries, the Large Early Scarlet is the best sort yet tried. 
Hovey's Seedling, fkir, but less productive, does not ez- 
eeed half the siae represented by eastern cultivators, while 
the Eariy Scarlet ezceeda their figures." 

SsMMBB Pbubibo.— We have been long convinced that 
freely pruning foimg nurnrjf trut during their most 
rapid growth Is detrimental to their vigor. The peach, 
possessing great power of reproducing lopped shoots, 
eomea the nearest to an ezoeptlon«-the remark appllea 
with greater force to the apple, cherry, fro., which should 
be pruned In winter or spring. A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer states that he pruned young apple treea, 
(4 to 6 feet high,) eariy in sprii«, and then kept the 
snoots rubbed off the lower parts of the stems, leavii^ 
only suitable heads,~on one half of the trees. The 
elheiB were left with their shoots untoached flrom top to 



bottom. The result was, that tho«» which received no 
summer pruning were 26 to 40 per cent larger than tlm 
others, even after they were pruned up to heada the fol- 
lowing spring. This waaon fertile soQ, hi Missonri, where 
the apple trees grew iVom the roots into which they were 
grafted Arom 4 to 6 feet, the first year. On poorer soH, 
the difference would probably be greater. Thia aobjed 
is well worthy the attention of nurserymen. 

HoLLTHocBs coMiBO OB TBB STAOB.— The Dahlia is a 
superb flower, and is rendered more desirable by tta au>- 
tumnal season. But its tender roots are a great draw- 
back. Were it a hardy iierennial, it would fiir exceed in 
floral value even the Pseonia. Kuch attention has lately 
been directed to improvements in the HoUykock, which 
is likely to rival the Dahlia, with the addition of hardi- 
ness. Semi-spberical flowers, ezceedii^y double, with 
closely imbricated petals, with all the various ahadea of 
deep and light rose,, salmon, claret, deep crinsaon, hriU 
liant red, pure white, &c. See., have been produced so 
closely packed abont the stem ^ that a green leaf can 
scarcely peep between them, and some fine varieties have 
grown nbe feet hi^^. A single English cultivator baiaa 
acre of his nursery devoted to them, fl,(M being fassplsB- 
did bloom at one time. 

WiBTBBiBo Tba-Bosbs.— The foHowIng nsede, (auV 
atantlally the same except the thatchiug, ttet we copied 
sonae years sinoe from the Prairie Farmer,) Is reported 
by the editor of the HorticoltQrist as havh^ beeaentiiw. 
ly suoceatful the past severe whiter:-OBe foot oi tas- 
bark., applied to th# oval bed late hi antemiD, aearty 
covered aU the slsms* the tallest bah« beat dowQ. Th» 
ta>i-bark was kept pfrfteily drjf ty means ef three ban- 
dies of rye straw, formed Into dreular ndSating tiiaAdi, 
gathered to a point at the ceBtre-*lbrml^whBta frmer 
would call a ecp. Keeping the tan dcy Is the great re- 

qulsite. 

«•■ 

Plants Injured by Winter. 

A oorreapoadent writes, ** I have never seen box cdg«> 
iog so blighted, M ttit damags is «li on tta swMfttaf 
tide. A warm sunshine while It was froaen, ezplahiBthe 
mattertome. ThetreeboatisnotfajBredfaithesUght. 
est degree— neither is Mihrn ma^immimm In the aowth 
border, [shaded on the south bf a high tight fcnoe.]— 
nor Magnolia obovata, phwed where the ami eould ne* 
reach them in winter ; yet both thaae shrubs are tender 
hi the open ground. It has been said thai some roaa 
bushea which are tender when expoaad to the ssu-ahlne 
hi winter, are hardy on the north side of a bidldh«. If 
so, it must be such aa can bear the nreeslBg. Uy ezpe^ 
rience long ago dictated, that leas depended on the u». 
tensity of the frost, than on the manner In wUch the 
temperature Is raised.'' 

We have observed sioUlar reaulta. Box edgiiv ezpo^ 

ed to the sun was quite browni white that which was 

protected by a board at the aonth, poMoand nU the 

greenueas of the ft^esfaest verdure. In some toeaUtiea 

the sun tsaa shaded by clonda after the aeverest cold, 

and aa a ooBsequence,some phwts were leas h^ured than 

by leas severity, followed by a dear Ay. In audi cases^ 

Jti&sf Mmguificttsi, and several other half tender plants, 
escaped ii^ury ; and peach bnda were not killed by 12^ 
below lero. 
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!«•. CcLTiTAVtw— I mid yod 1 eat of ni]- Sbort-liom 
bull " Splendor," fi>r which, wHh ft flaw Koutrki, I de- 
tin > pbM In the CnltiTktor. 

Splendor, BOW in bia Sftoenlh ji*r, wu bred b; Hr. 
Tbm. Wkdbuj (dftmBeuity,dreChmTlca, (1B16,) both 
Imported by T. W. ;) he hM been owned moet ot hk lift 
ii Avon ud Lima, LMngihin Co., N. T., uid bu been 
•emd MMtlf to naliM oowi; U« liaprorai«ant ebown 
bj faU Kot, thiu bred, b Terj lenurkable, bdng Iwge, 
well nitdn, M>d wilh % M;le pecnlbrl; tbdr own. Mr. 
AiikBTMV, a former owner of thit boll, wiitna m* aa 
lUlowt; << SphDdor bta long been eoWdeMd b; g«ad 
lidgM, aatba bertrire in We«t«n Hew-Tork, bit get 



mafciiig more pound* of meat for food consomed, than 
any other stock. • • • lA'e feed off oor ileen at 
three jeare old, (often at two.) • • • Hh bolleia 
commonly make good mllken. I own a cow of hU get, 
that In good feed hu given TO Ibe., (SG qte.) of milk per 
day." • • ■ Mr. Gaho, of Hfchigan, haaagradB 
cow got by Splendor, which bee giren 80 to 9£ qnartt of 
milk per day, for ireeks together. She made 26 Iba. of 
butter in ten Kcce«iira day*. The large, moally white 
fat heifer, which reaei<red tbe fliet premium at Albany, 
last winter, waa got by Splendor. She waa bred by Mr. 
Ainoa-BABnn, of Atod, H. T. Jobm B. Fmm. Sm- 
neil, Catufa Co., N. Y- 



A Call lor 

Ed*. CoiTirAro^— Equality of eireonutanoet wbteb 
tatght Indaenee the reanlt, and perftct aoenraey In every 

jMKienlar, are abadntely mij in order to derire be- 

eett from esperimente. And eren after having done all 
athenKMlMearat«maltner,UwouldBOt eeem tobeMft 
Mfcm podtiTe canohidoni from the remlti of one trial ; 
for there may bedrenniataneeenukBownioni,orbeyond 
Mr control, wfileh might give areenlt from which M 
•houldjir we depended upon it, formwroogeoDdurionei 
•r, puUiddng them, ws might po^bly mMead otben. 
Indeed, I do believe Uiat many in inqnirer after agrient- 
>nnl trnth, Ii dbeonrtged by the apparent eopfllcUng of 
the renlti of experimente, and it nwy be )i led to think 
H uikei M great diflbrence, afler all, which way a giren 



grain. Aa to qnanllty of Ibdder, I will not apeak, bat 
rimply itate one het wUcb bee come nnder idt obterr*- 
tlon, relative to tbe qnalitj' of com-Elalka cut at tbe 
TooU. Cattle will eat them at leaet half of the Mme, in 
prehrenoe to good hay, and eurely they wonld not be 
Hkely to tnm from hay eating, on which they mightgnw 
(ht, to italke which would hardly eoitaln life. 

Aa to the yield of com by the two metboda, I hare 
heretofore been eatlefled with fbnnhig aDme conclnefaMw 
from reeaoaing, and tbe trialt of others, and gneMod at 
way of ddw thtogi for which I will offer do 



lam led lolbeKlbonghti, In part, by reading tbe oom. 
■■Wrieatlon of F. B. of CaoMUi, K. T. I may bo irrong, 
1^ I never have terted the matter by eareftil experiment*, 
Vi bad come to Ibe oonclnelon that It wa* preferable to 
CBt corn by Ute tooti, both u lo yldd of Mder ud 



when cut heforathe kernel la bard; andenmiafa iikMnm 
of tbe natnrfi of fraits, to make oonchidona dmwn fron 
tlieir bablta, out of place when applied to gnln. Accn- 
late and conlinned tHala an needed — close examlnatioD 
Into every drtumataaoe which ml^ eBbct the reenH; a 
pertlcnlar noting of rlnenaM to ifUeh the graio bad ar- 
rived when cut; tbe auo of tbe bnnehea, and length of 
Uma It itanda Wim being fanaked. Why may not qntte 
annmbertiy tbe eiper&nent tiits year, and cnmpars 
note* throng the mMinm oflbe Cullintur, and conli- 
nne to try mi oompare reenlta, nntil we have proved 
eom to be an exception among grain*, or *ro able to add 
B. W. Irm, jr. r. 
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ToKiamiaeOby 30; lii/t<tpo«U. TbediediiSO 
by 16; 16/<t(t pola, uxl bwrded down to tbe nail on 
wbfcb tbe sill resti, od tht noitb and east. 

Tbe tpartmeiiM !□ tbe plui are marked In a maoner t« 
denota vbat Uiej an Intended for; the doited linei rep- 
reaeat door*. The auriage bonae door* are on rollers, 
placed auderMath, and mn past one another ; in every 



catUointhe early part ol Ute winter; aeeeatotiusc^ 
Ut through a tr*p-d»or in tbe tool-room. 

It may be remarked by tome, that I faafe not appro- 
priated any place to yonog calves. I have no nec« wlty 
Tor it, u I keep al! roy oowa Id another hara ; but ahoald 
it bedeurable, a email pen might bep«rtit>Di>od<^inlfatt 
mow adjoining the rtaUe, irtikh wenld be ao eicclleat 



T ^. 
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inatance where It was practicable, the doora ran on rol- 
ler!. (The rollers that saspend a door are preferable to 
those nndenwalh.) 

At the north end of tbe ttahk) and grananf, and on 
the east side Of Uie horu itablt, are glaaa windows, to ad- 
mit li^t and air, whenever it Is deshable. 

Tbe aottf adjoining the Uire^lng floor, are boarded np 8 
fbrt, to iMrent tbe grain lh>B rolling tack into the hay. 

The manger In tbe atat>)e la 21 Ibet wide; infkxint of H 
are perpendicular rounds, between which tbe dittle have 
t« pnll their bar- tbe feeding tmvght are toadn'*»i 
of doori bnng on bingee in the Boor, and sopperted by 
cb^nt at tbe top. The sbe of the tronghi eao be railed 
at plcaaure, by lettli^ out or heokhig np the chalna. 

Under tbe east and of tbe bam b a cellar 80 by S4 bet J 
byreferencetotbephmit will be seen that It extends ftr 
enongb to take lbs dropping* fVom tbe stable. 

Under the tool-room I have a cellar, walled very thick 
and pointed, wblcb Is intended for a donble purpose, viz: 
to keep tc* tbrongb the anmmer, an4 Tcvstabl^ to aeat 



wann plaoe for tnck teoder riook. 

On the east dde of tba yard I harea high board ftnce; 
betwemi this and tbe road, abont ten rods, ia a UuU^ 
young apple orchard, which ta a protMtloii fron tlM eatf 
wind, whilo the bam shelters the yard on the north ant 
Sdently, ao that cattle may tie ont oomparMiTclj com- 
fortable, tbroBgh the ocdd««t day of whiter. 

I rai^ enUrge qons!d«ably npon the ftdUties for mak- 
hw manure under cover, and the valae tberei^, but will 
aod only a word. I have none of those anancwer«b1e 
arguments, alem ihcti, derlvHI IVam actaal reoorda to 
prove tiie cOoaw of abeUering maaarv, bnt It ta my Brm 
conviction that tbe inereased value from the stock which 
I keep in this bara, conslderir^quaotitr and qnalitr, pay 
me an annual Interest of over 2S per oent on tbe e«!rs 
cost of my cellar. 

Tou doubtlesa wOl tbhtk that the secUona of /mM ars 
superfluous, but I may i\irnlah yon wiih a plan of ray 
ea«r from, at aome fhtura thne, when I could give yon a 
better idea of tfaeir relattve poailion, than If f wet* le« 
eiplldt in thepreaent inMaaoe. I will remark, however, 
that the north md of my coin tarn stands on tbe lane 
herein represented. Tours rerj truly. Liwii S. Tirr. 
IMridga, Mom., /ml U, 1862. 
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lire kbore cut r«pretent*tbe AjrdilrebnII " Duulj,' 
the propertj of J. G. TirtABT, nf Coi«cU«, Greene 
onunty,N. T. He received Iheflnt premlaminhliclMi 
at tbe fUr of the N. T. State Ag. Society, held In AI- 
banj, 1850— «Iio Out Bnt preinhint at the ihow of the 
Amerlcaa Tnttltate In Hew-Tork dty In 1861. He was 



ImpoiMd by Kf . Saml. a. Ward of Lenox, KaM. Be 
iiftbnUof niperior poinltigreat •abetanoe.uidconipMt 
form. Hii color is dark red, wttb a few wtatle tpota. B* 
la deddedlf one of tb« beat bolta of tbii Talnable brewl 
Id tin cooBtry. 



Eoa. Cdltitatok — It toadonlahlog to me that hnnera 
do not read agricnltoral worfca. It ts anUbrinly the caae, 
that wheaa man takes Tu CnbTiYATOR, or any other ([uod 
work of tbe kind, yon can tell It at once by the appear- 
UM of hia place. Talk with him, and tt will Boon be 
erident wbetber be It a fHend of ImproTcment, fbr a man 
who nerer resdi If never a wiie man. 

I bkTe been a rabacrlber to A{rtcn1tnnl Paper* for the 
Utt twenty-flre yean, MmetimettaUngM many •■ three, 
and h>Te been Ota gainer by ten, yea twenty fold. I own 
a Hoall brm of aome 46 to IS acrel of working land. Hy 
crop ktt year waa 826 boiheli of wheat, 206 bnahulaoati, 
350 Initbela com, lOSbnabelipotatoet, 21tonapriniehay, 
heddea many other Hnaller prodnctt. The land In thia 
■eetion of Frederick coanty Ii aoound rate, being of the 
red tand ttone formation. Many of my iMlghbon have 
twfce aa moch land, and do not rabe halfaa much— 4hefr 
•on ta worn ont, mim li improvng. 

I have plowed my com land eleven Inche* deep In the 
fall, u that Is the only time that the (oil can wellbeplow- 
ed to tncb a depth. By this meant five more inches of 
•oil Is exposed to the winter fh«t, becomes disintegrated 
ind mixed with the lop soil, and the roots of the com 
have eleven Inchea inttc&d of six, in which to Snd tbelr 
nonrishoient. 

Soma yeui ago, I bvtied a ftltai to see my plowti^. 
It was late In the fkll, and the land was covered wltb a 
heavy bodyofpaa,cloTeraDdtfaDOttiy. HeMldtome, 



" why do yon not let your catUe feed here,a[td not watte 
yoar grats in this wayt" I replied that I wanted tbo 
gntaa which was being tnmed under, to feed my horses, 
to fatten my hogs, and tome to sell. How Is that, was 
the InterrogatloDt. I exphiined to him that fn tbe first 
place It was necesnry to/e«I the com, and then that It 
wonld thrive, and repay principle and Interest, and not 
only so, bnt would make provision for tbe wheat crop 
next year. To expect crops witbont somelblng tn tbP 
gronod to produce them. Is tbe height of folly; and 
thoostnds of fkrmen are tobortng, llkeone beathigtbe tir, 
fVom Ignorance of what preparation ft neceMary In order 
to Insnre tbrtHIty. 
If the legislatnre of Maryland would post a law, giving 
mo good agricnltuial jonmat to every fkrmer In tlie 
state, and a dollar yearly to read it, and at the end of 
thme yean tax each one ten dollan, in nine cases ant of 
ten the brnera would he largely the galoen. 
I advtse my neighbor* to plant one row more of oorn 
potatoes, or soinething additional, to pay for a paper; 
bnt after nil their apathy ia anrprislng. 

lo not think a man con be (slled a good cUlxen, or a 
nsehl member of todety, who allcrws hit land to lie a 
barren waste, and livea In poverty. Bla children are nn- 
edocated, often brongfat up InidleaeM and vice, and thus 
111* example is banded down, a legacy of mhi to bta po». 
terltj, and of injury to the eoetmnifty. Cannot thia 
state of thing* be done away with} Wv. Tosn. t'ltra 
Mill; Mi., Jan. 16, 1862. 
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AoqnlsiUon of Knowltdg*. 

The attention of the readers of the Cultivator has been 
Kpeatedly called to the importanoe of mental improve- 
ment. All will readily acknowledge, that it ahoald be 
the constant care of the farmer to improTe the soil, bat 
ihn improvcRient of the mhid,~-tho matter that should 
receive the first attention,— is delayed or entirely neglect- 
ed. '' These ought ye to hare done, and not to leave the 
other undone." Farmers thauld be imjn-oved as well as 
fimna, and their improvement should be attended to first, 
and then the other will be more eanly accomplished. 

When I was quite young, I marvelled somewhat to 
hear a young man say that he had never seen any wheat 
growing. Ho was intelligent and a skilful mechanic, and 
bad always lived in a sea coast village, located in an im- 
proved agricultural district. Of course his knowledge 
of fkrming was extremly limited, and if, byany aocndent, 
he had been obliged to cultivate the soil for a subnstenoe, 
he would have had everything in regard to it to learn, 
and must have pursued his vocation under great difficul- 
ties, whereas if he had learned the theory previously, the 
practice could be much easier attained. The ignorance 
of some of our dtlscns hi regard to all that appertains to 
agriculture would seemastonising to those not acquainted 
with their mode of iiA». A theoretical knowledge of 
tgriculture certainly cannot be inoompatible with the 
Vocation of any individual. Such greai changes are con- 
tinnally taking place, that the city gentleman may ^n a 
ftw yrars be the proprietor of some quarter section In a 
remote district, where bis knowledge of ledgers and 
stocks would avail him nothtog in gaining a livelihood 
*' by the sweat of his brow." And the city belle of to- 
day, may be in after life an obscure individual In some 
back settlement, placed in circumstances In which she 
would give all her knowledge of polkas and pianos, if 
she knew how to make butter and cheese. 

But the worst feature of the case is, that there is so 
much ignorance among farmers themselves, even in re- 
gard to the most important part of their business. And 
they seem contented to remain in ignorance. Many plead 
want of time for their inattention to the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, when they spend hour after hour, in 
idleness or foolish gossip with theh* neighbors. A mis- 
taken notion prevails to a great extent, that the boy when 
he finishes his school education is done with books, and 
must ky them aside for the implements of his business. 
It is certahily nnwfse to be so much eugsged in labor as 
H find no time to read and study. Some time ntry day 
should be spent In reading something that will inform and 
strengthen the mind. And the mind should be trained 
to habits of thought and study, so that the information 
picked up here and there, may be appropriated, and re- 
sult In good to the individual. This is not only a privi- 
ktge that all may have, but it Is a duty that all should 
perform. 

With some it seems to he preposterous to pretend to 
\m " wiser than their fistbers were." The system of cul- 
tif»tion that has been handed down from fhiher to son, 
will Admit of no fanprovement, and nmit be pursued with* 
out any variation. They cannot get out of the dd beaten 
track, but follow hi the footsteps of their predeoessmrs I ^^ season. 



with a devotion scarcely equaled, and the same results 
follow, — deterioration of the soil, though in the first hi' 
stance it was not so readily seen, as they cultivated a 
rich soil, that was not so easily worn out. 

Again, the opinions of some men when once fixed in 
the mind, are to them as *' unalterable as the laws of the 
Modes and Persians." And they will take their course 
in the management of their business, though reason and 
common senss should be disr^pirded. Such pcraons 
know too much to learn, and are ever ready to applaud 
or condemn the actions of others, according as they agree 
or disagree with their own ideas. But it is not enough 
that knowledge be acquired, that the Individual be In- 
telligent and well informed . It is of great hnportanee to 
be able to adapt knowledge to circumstances, and to act 
understandingly and with Judgment In the perfonnanee 
of business. 

In the agricultural community there seems to be a 
lock of faith as to the good efibcts of reading and study. 
They do not see the necessity of It. And contented with 
their limited information, there is nothing to stimulate 
them to make eflfbrts to obtahi more knowledge. And 
the mercenary spirit that prevails to a great extent is op- 
posed to intellectual progress. Many seem to think that 
it will do them no good,— dollars and cents being their 
standard of value,— to read an Agricultural Journal, tad 
a dollar spent for that purpose Is conddered as thrown 
away. Others limit their means of Information to a 
weekly political paper, and they cannot afford any more. 
The acquisition of agricultural knowledge should be at- 
tended to first by the farmer, but the means for general 
Infbrmation should not be neglected, and farmers, as a 
class, should be well informed, for they have as much 
leisure time at their command as any other class of citi- 
zens. 

If the young fkrmers of the present day would pursue 
their vocation more successfully than their fathers did, 
they must attend to the means of information, and not 
dissipate their mental energies in frivolous amusements, 
or in reading the trashy " yellow covered literature," 
that is scattered over the land, contaminating and cursing 
all that are interested In It. And there are, hapfuly, Indi- 
cations that the next generation will avail themselves of 
all the means In their reach, to increase In knowledge. 
The circulation of agricultural periodicals and Uie sale 
of agricultural books, Is a sign of progress, and though 
it Is comparatively the l^w and not the many that are 
interested, yet Important results are effected and groat 
good accomplished. W. L. Eatov. Nm»kua, N. H, 



•*^*- 



MoisTuu BT DiKP Plowivo.— P. Morris says in the 
Farm Journal, that he broke up a stiff sod for com, with 
a heavy plow drawn by four oxen. A subsoil plow fol- 
lowed, runnhig down six or seven inches deeper. The 
whole work was so thoroughly performed, that a stick 
could be thrust down into the loose earth, In almost any 
part of the field, to a depth of fifteen inches. The sum- 
mer was excessively dry, pastures were burnt and bare, 
and tillage crops sufibred severely. But the com on the 
subsoiled land continued green and luxuriant throughout 
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HsMAS. Sditobb — 1 send you a wood cat/ engrared 
from a Daguerreotype, of a group of French Sheep im- 
ported by Wu. Ghambselaxn, Esq., of Red Hook, of 
your state, and myself, one year since. 

The buck '* Matchless,*' represented in the aboye cut, 
is three years old, and weighed on the first of last March, 
261 lbs. His fleece of one year's growth, was 20 lbs. 12 
01., after losing a portion of it on the sea voyage. As to 
tho shape, constitution, thickness and fineness of wool, 
this buck is considered by all who have examined him, 
to be equal to any of the breed. He was my first choice 
in France, and was very much admired there, especially 
by some gentlemen from Australia, who owned large 
flocka of sheep, and were in. France for the pnrpose of 
buying backs to cross with their she^, which originated 
in Germany. One of these gentlemen informed me that 
his number ahready reached 44,000, and that he intended 
to increase it until it reached 100,000. 

This man alone wanted 100 bucks for the service of his 
own sheep. He also informed me that others from his 
country were making preparations to travel in France 
and Spain, for the especial purpose of selecting sheep, 
with a view to Increase the we^ht of fleece, and if possi- 
ble to retain the fineness. So you see that not only we 
" Americans^' have the " sheep fever," but that it is ra- 
pidly spreading over almost the whole world. 

The live i^eight of the ewes here represented, is about 
125 Ibe. each. The average live weight of our whole 
flock of this breed, after having been shorn, did not vary 
much from 100 lbs. 

The average weight of fleece of the whole flock, 12 lbs. 
S 02. In selecting the aheep, I regarded a large size as 
a matter of accondary consideration, choosing those that 
would produce the most flne wool, according to the cost 
of keeping. 

It is believed by many that the French Merinoes re- 
quire more than ordinary feed and attention, to keep 
them in good condition; but my' experience with them, 
thus far, leads me to the conclurion that they will thrive 
well on ordinary keeping. They require nothing but a 
good pasture during the summer season. I gave mine 
nothing more. They are well adapted to our climate, 
and will bear exposure to storms equally as well as any 
iheep in the country. A portion of ours were turned off 
to pasture last June, and came to their winter quarters 
looking remarkably well. They had no grain of any de- 
scription, nor were they sheltered from a single storm 
during the season. 

AUhougfa the French sheep possess many desirable qua- 
lities, I should be unwilling to say that they are greatly 
superior to all other breeds in every partkmlar, but be- 
lieve that all experienced and impartial judgea admit that 
they poaspss the followhig desirable points, vh; 

1. A good vigorous oonstitution. 

2. That they carry a heavy fleece of wool, of a Mr 
grade, and 

8. That they are gentle and dodle in their dispOiStions, 
with an easy propensity to fiitten. 
Tt is my belief that the above qualities are better com- 
^llMcnllMiaoceoBwtolwad. It wSI W paUkbed keiwllar. 



biaed in the French sheep than in any others > but where 

wool alone is the object, I am of the opinion that there 

are other varieties of the Merino, of a less siae, which will 

yield as much or more wool, and of a finer quality, to 

proportkm to their siae, and consequently the cost of 

keeping, than those under condderation. 

There are, perhaps, some few unproved flocks of the 

old Spaniah stock, that will compare ikvorably with the 

French sheep, for the profitable produetkm of wool ; bivt 

tiie variety to whidi I have mote particular reference la 

the SflesiaQ Merino, of which I wiU send you an engrav* 

ing> and describe in some fhture number. Gbo. CAur** 

BKLL. West Weetmntter^ Vt., May 20, 1852. 

»•« 

PxvffurG iM ADTCMH.^Tbe late S. W. Cole, wh« 
strongly recommended autumnal pruning for fruit treca^ 
says, ^' Tliirty-two years ago, in September, we cut a 
very Urge branch fh>m an apple tree, on account of an 
injury by a gale. The tree was old, and it has never 
healed over, but it is now sound, and almost as hard as 
horn, and the tree perfectly hard around it. A few 
years before and after, laige limbs were cut from the 
sanBe tn^ in spriQg; and where they were cut off the 
tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be put Ia 
the cavity." 

IscasAsiHO nw Kians or WBSAT.^Scarce and valu- 
able kinds of wheat may be more rapidly increased by 
diJding the roots or stools, than by the ordinary procesi 
of simply sowing and re-sowing. A very successful ex- 
periment is recorded as performed some years ago in 
England, with the stool from a single grain of wheat. U 
was sown early in summer, and tillered so much that it 
was divided eai'ly in August into 18 parts. In the au- 
tumn, these were again divided into 67 separate plants. 
In the spring the tillering went on rapidly, so that 600 
plants were finally obtained, so that they yielded 21,109 
ears, or about 40 to each plant. The whole product was 
a little short of a bushel. The reader will understand 
that tie best possible chance was given, both in soil and 
cultare. 

DwAur Apples. — The Genesee Farmer states, that a 
dwarf apple tree, seven years planted, and ten years old, 
the tree not over three feet high, growing on the grounds 
of Aaron Erickson, of Rochester, produced a Fall Pip- 
pin sixteen inches \n circumference and weighing twenty* 
six ounces. Two or three others were nearly as large. 
Apples grow rather larger on dwarfs than on standards. 

There is one interesting question in connexion with this 
subject, that we would like to have answered, viz: At 
what prkse could such apples, thus grown on dwari^, be 
afforded per bush^» aa a general average for seasons and 
cultivation and the cost of a crop per acre, — and the 
comparative value with other apples In market? 

A Peaotical 'VTaiTUu— Every Intelllgeni iknper 
knows perhaps that one of the best and most complete 
books ever written on agriculture, is Stephens' Book of 
the Farm. The reviewer of this work in the English 
Journal of Agriculture, gives a little insight into the rea* 
son of this superiority, by informing us that besides his 
eminent scientific knowledge and a remarkable fkcilityfbr 
popular writing, the author has been In the habit of soww 
Ing, stacking, fbeding the threshing miU sowing grain and 
grass seed, grooming bis own horse, guiding the plow, all 
with his own hands ; and that in fact ** the only opera* 
tion that a fkrm laborer has to do, that Mr. Stepheat 
oaiKiiel davell, ia riddUi^eoiii." 
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OaRim of Indlaii Com mad Oata. 



We hATo been fkyored by the writer, with the follow* 
faig statamente which he furniahed to the Windior Co. 
(Yt.) Ag. Society, for pubUcation in the Cttltivator. 

6xiiTLBXKH->7hereare some &rmen whoee hitdligeaoe 
and akill in agrlottltore I greatly respect, who doubt that 
there can be one hundred buflhels of Indian com grown 
upon one acre of land. Bat my own practical experience 
and improTement in agricalture, hare proved, not only 
to myself, but to all who are conversant with the IbUow- 
iflg manner of cultivation, that there can be such cropa 
of corn raised. 

In order to produce a great crop of com, as well as 
any other large crop, deep plowing is indispensably ne- 
oeasary, and plow in a coat of manure at each plowing, 
In order to mix the manure well with the soil, observing 
at each time of plowing, to go equally as deep if not 
deeper, than It had been plowed before. When I calcu- 
late to grow a great crop of com, I begin to prepare the 
ground the year previous. The first year I put on fixim 
40 to 60 common ox cart loads of coarse or long manure 
to the acre, in the q>ring of the year, and plant It with 
com. The result of the first crop, with good attention, 
Is generally about 00 bushels to the acre. The next 
spring I apply full 50 loads of same kmd of manure to 
the acre; this last coat will bring the crop to maturity in 
the late stages d Its growth, while the previous coat 
being well mixed with the soil, will start the crop with 
the greatest luxuriance in the first stages of its growth. 
I plant from the 18th to the 20th of May, rows four feet, 
and hills two feet apart j at the first hoeing, which I have 
done with great care, the stalks are reduced to three in 
each hill ; then a mixture of lime, plaster, and hard wood 
ashes, unleai^ed, a gill to each hill of com is immediately 
applied. After the second hoeing, plaster alone is ap- 
plied, a table spoon fUll to each hill. It is hoed the third 
time, and each time with care and neatness, using the 
cultivator, and elevating the earth but slightly around 
the stalks, keeping the surfkce dean from weeds and 
nearly level. The seed is a mixture of the yellow eight 
rowed and Brown corn, so called, and when the two khkis 
become blended, It imparts a deep, rich chocolate tinge 
to the whole. The cob is small, the ears are long, well 
filled out, and the kernels deep, close, and compact. 
Such is the manner of cultivation upon three and one 
half acres the past season, one acre of tohick yielded 
92 M btukelif another acre 884-7 bushele. These acres 
were taken one from each side of the field the longest 
way; through the centre of the field, lengthwise, is a 
•light elevation or ridge, on wluch the crop was not quite 
•8 good. 

Had it not been for the severe drouth late In the sum- 
mer, and had it set as well for ears as usoal, I have no 
doubt but there would have been over 100 bushels to 
the acre on the whole field, as it was as heavy a growth 
aa a field of four acres I had in 1849, which produced 
104 bushele to the acre, bat it set to ears much better 
than the field of the present season. The sofl where I 
grow my com, is of the alluvion bottom lands upon the 
Connecticat river, and no where in the known world, is 
there a better soil for the prodnctioii of this YahnMe 



grain, but it will not grow even here ipontaneously ; it 
requires care and labor, skill and judgment, and these 
rightly exercised upon such a soil, will be annually am- 
ply remunerated in full compensation. I present these 
two acres of com for the first and second premiunxs on 
the first and second best acres of com. 

Oate—l also present, gentlemen, two acres and 15 rods 
of oats, which produced within a fraction of 174 bushels, 
weighing 34 lbs. to the bushel. The soil is the same as 
my com land, alluvion bottom land; it was planted to 
com the previous year with 50 loads manure to the acre 
spread broadcast and plowed In ten inches deep; it was 
plowed again ten inches deep, last a^ing, and towed to 
oats about the 20th of April, 1| bushels of seed to the 
acre; harrowed thoroughly and rolled down smooth; the 
straw grew so rank and stout that it stood up well, and 
the oats, when reaped, stood over six feet high on an 
average, with long heavy heads and well filled. I will 
here remark that it is a mistaken notion to seed with 
more than two bushels of oats to the acre, whenever the 
soil is, or has been well manured the year previoua; by 
seeding thus sparingly, the straw has more and better 
opportunity to expand and grow larger and stronger, and 
the crops will be less likely to lodge; the heads will ma- 
ture better, and more bushels will bo obtained to the 
acre. Another important consideration in seeding oat 
land sparingly is, if we are desirous of seeding to grass, 
the grass seed vrill take root much better than when the 
oats are sown thick, and fiJl down in consequence. It Is 
a common saying among fiurmers, that oats area bad crop 
with which to seed down to grass ; I have always practiced 

« 

seeding to grass vrith my oat crop, and never even in the 
dryest seasons have I lost a single grass seeding. 

Theee tvro aeree and 15 rode of oait, yield at the rate 
qf 88 huehele to the acre. J offer them for thejirei and 
eecond beet aeren of oate. 

Now if farmers would consider and consult their best 
interests, and would cultivate their farms In some way 
similar to the above statements, they would not only 
raise their com and other grains with half the labor, but 
after the land is laid down to grass, it will yield double 
the quantity of hay, and will hold out three times longei 
than land cultivated in the ordinary way. 

No good tkrmer will half starve his horses, cattle, sheep 

or swine; neither should he half starve his land. If ly> 

does, in the end it will more than half starve him. J. W. 

CoLBDBH. Springfield, Vt., Jan. 12, 1852 

*%• 

XTnmly Gattto. 

Ens. CuLTiTATOR — As your valuable paper is for en 

lightening the fkrming community, and a little informa 

tlon, however simple, oommimicated at times to onr 

another, Is often found very useAil, I vrlll throw In a 

small share fi>r the benefit of your subecribers. Being 

troubled with some unmly cattle, that defied all my at 
tempts to subordination, I hit upon the following reme 
dy which has proved very sucoessfhl. I took an old boot 
cut ofi* the foot, slit and spread it out, and fastened it ir 
front of their eyes by means of a short string, passing 
through the straps and around ih^homs. The animal 
though a little ** blinded,'' eeeus to be at no great inooa 
venienoe. The remedy though simple may be found 
usef\il if you consider it worth inserting. J. P. Puiliips 
Florida, Montgomery co., if, Y. 
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EDi. C0LTITATOB— If jOQ luiow of any better wny to 
get rid of wire wormt^ than to wait with patience till they 
IttTe bad their day and generation, I would like to liave 
yon pnblieb it. I will give you a part of my experience 
with them. In the spring of 1848, 1 came iu possession 
of the iarm that I now occupy, nearly the whole lying 
upon what would be called a limestone ridge. Adjoin- 
ing my bam is a small field of a little over two acres, 
that had lam in pasture two years. I plowed it up in 
the spring, and planted with com; the worms cut it some, 
but Dot very badly. We got something over fifty bushels 
per acre that year. 

The spring of 1849, we put about 40 loads of manure 
to the acre, (excepting three-fourths of an acre that 
took the wash from the bam-yard,) thinking to plant 
com, cut it up in the fall, sow to wheat, and seed to grass. 
Ve did plant it, but the worms spoiled it entirely. 
Full one half of it they ate in the kernel before it came 
up, while a large proportion of what did come up, they 
soon killed. We then the last of June, plowed the 
ground again, and sowed to buckwheat— got a pretty fair 
crop, 87 i bushels. I consider buckwheat a poor substi- 
tute howvYer fbr com or wheat, oa land that is good for 
dther. 

I then thought I would try fall plowing as late in the 
Mtaon as I could. AiOcordingly In December foUowktg, 
I set a hand to plow it. He plowed about three-fourths 
of it, when the ground fVoze so hard we were obliged to 
quit it. We plowed the ground north and south in the 
M; and in the spring of 1860, thhiking to pursue the 
same course, we had contemi^ted the season before — 
that is com, wheat, and then seed down, we plowed the 
whole field through east and west. The part that was 
fiill plowed as well as that that was not, we planted again 
to com. This season I took bones and boiled them in lye, 
until the whole mass became like a paste ; one half of 
this I mixed in ashes enough to dry it ; for the other 
half I used plaster. At planting we put a gill of this 
mixture in each hUl for eight rows, and then missed eight 
throngjh the field ; but the worms again spofled the crop ; 
and what was contrary to my expectations, there was 
scarcely Atalk left as iar as we fall plowed, while there was 
a ftsw where we did not. We then thought that if the 
creatures required vegetable food, we would try and 
starve them out; so we went over the ground several 
times with a gang plow, and kept it perfectly naked un- 
til harvest; at this time a crowd of work coming on, we 
neglected our special trouble for a time, when going on 
to the field after harvest. Judge of my surprise to find 
the ground thickly covered with buckwheat, Just coming 
up. I began to think we had two plagues on our hands 
instead of one. 

By the time we could spare a team to go oier the ground 
again, tho buckwheat was too huqge for the gang plow, 
so we plowed it under with a oommon plow ; the ninth 
of September sowed it to Soule's wheat, and Vowed bi 
with a gang plow. . The worms h^nred about j of an 
acre ooasiderably'^the rest was deddedly the best wheat 
we had; it was thrashed with the rest of our wheats the 
ivliole aToragfaig twenty-iUne bushels per aon. 



The worms have injured wheat considerably the past 
fall ; they are decidedly the greatest pest we have. 

I might perhaps mention that I applied the bone mix- 
ture to six rows through a field of eleven acres, but could 
see no perceptible difference in the growth of the stalks 
or the yield of corn. The whole was good, averaging 
sixty four bushels per acre. 

Perhaps upon poorer land, or a soil of a different chemi- 
cal composition, the result might have been different. 

Jobs STaicxLAsn. Elba^ N. Y,j Jan, 9, 1852. 

■ •■ 

History of the Short-horns. 

In the June Ko. of the Cultivator, there is an artidft 
headed *< Reviewer Reviewed/' by Samwoxs> HowAKOty 
in which he introduces ipy name. It occurs in the arti- 
cle by him, in reply to '* Platanus/' of the April So.^ 
and the sentence is: 

" Even AiiBBosn Sravsvs, to whom the writer, FPla- 
tanus] of the review, [of Ma. Evass' Dairvman's Man- 
ual,] will not probably object as authority, has said, (a^ 
least by implication,) that those stocks. [Sir Jaues Psv- 
jmun's and Sir Wm. S*. Qumna's,] came from Kop. 
mandy. (See his article on the ** History" of Shorl- 
horns, in the Trans, of the N. T. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, 1849.") 

Had my words been quoted, I should have been eon- 
tent, certain that they would have contradicted the mis- 
constraction of their meaning. I quote them: 

" The ancient fhraily of the Aislabies, which came into 
England from Normandy, with William the Conqueror. 

established themselves prior to 1800, at Aisl&bie, on the 
river Tees, in the county of Durham, and the manor, 
their estate, was called after the ftmlly. As early as 
1600, the family was known to possess a most extraordi- 
nary tribe of cattle." 

These words occur in an account of a particular tribe 
of Short-horns, first known in their history as being in 
the possession of the family of the Aishibies. I thought 
proper to say of this fiunily, that they were Norman in 
extraction — ^had been centuries in England, and that after 
havii« been 800 years in Durham, they possessed an ex- 
traordinary tribe of cattle. 

In noticing this account of mine, in the September No. 
of the Cultivator, 1850, Ma. Howasn, then an editor of 
it, says: " the most natural inferenoe from Jhe tenor of 
the language would be, that they were Norman Cattle, 
lm>ught into England by the Aislabies." 

In a personal interview with Mr. Howabb, I explamed 
to him verbally what I meant, and supposed he would be 
just enough to himself to do me Justice. This he never 
saw fit to do. And now, at the end of nearly two years, 
he, as a oorrespondeBt of the Cultivator, charges me with 
saying,(" at least by implication,) that those stocks, [St. 
Quintin's and Pennyman's] came ft-om Normandy." My 
account did not mention St. Quintin or his cattle at sll; 
stated that the Fennymans got thehr cattle of the Aisla- 
bies; made the cattle of the Aislabies to be Short-horns, 
and therefore, of necessity, made the cattle of the Pcn- 
oymans to be Short*homs. 

I do no not intervene in this altarcstion between Pla- 
Taxvs and Mr. Evaxsi or as it now stands, Mac Hoif- 
▲BD added. Who Platavus is, I know not. I read his 
article when it first appeared, and have not re-perused it. 
Whether be would receive me asanthority, as Ma. How* 
ABS aUs8eS| I cannot say. 
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If I am to be cited u •uihority, I ask tliat I may be 
quoted, that my words may q;>eak for themaelrea, or my 
Anoint moanlug stated. 

I hold that the Short^homs, wben the Couisos com- 
menced to breed, were^ and still are, a pure and original 
race; were not indigenous to England, but have for oen- 
tnrief been thero, as early, doubtless, as 900 or 1,000 
years ago; that they are continental in their origin, and 
came (hmi the region of country ext^ding from Holland 
to Denmark, inclusive. M a breed, they are, and erer 
have been pure; a$ a breed, they never had Aldemey or 
Vorman blood mixed with them ; although continental in 
origin, they have had no connection with the Short-horns 
of the continent since as early as 1600; and all Short- 
horns recorded in the Herd Book, are purely of that 
kfnd| except such aa may possess the Scotch Galloway 
Uood, introduced by CBAmus Coluvo. These Scotch 
crowed ones constitute but a small portion of the whole 
of those^ecorded in the Herd Book. 

All these points can be established by pnx^as conclu- 
sivo as history ever affords for any of the world's facts. 
Ambrose Stbvbits. 
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Em. Cuupitatoe— Id the Ml of 1860, 1 tried an ex- 
periment of potting leadied ashes on wheat,— which con- 
irhiced me that they were of great value on said crop. 
After I had my ground plowed which was intended for 
the reception of the seed| I hauled on the aahes broad- 
cast, about one two horse wagon load to every four 
fquare rods. I served about half of the field the above 
way. Sowed on one budiel and three pecks of wheat. 
Dragged in the wheat on the unashed half of the field as 
as on the ashed half, by going over lengthwise twice with 
Che common triangular harrow. Six or eight weeks after 
the wheat was up, the difference could be very easily 
detected. When harvest came, tlie resuH was, on the 
Mhed part, clean straw, while the other was more or less 
struck with the rust ; the berry more plump, and the 
ears longer. In fi^t the wheat was one third better 
where the leached ashes were applied. There are many 
potash makers in this country, who would thank the 
Ikrmer for hauling the leached ashes out of their way. 
In some parts of the country they are purchased at from 
five to ten cents a bushel ; and hauled eight and ten miles, 
and then applied with profit to crops. Jobv Dikbl. 
Eagy tHtlement, BriitohilU, Trumbull co., Ohio, Dee, 
Z\, 1861. 

Hosset's Rbapbb.— The London Chronfele, speaUi^ 
of this powerful machine and its performance in Here- 
fordshire In a field of clover, says, ** The manner in 
which its resistless blades swept through this crop, was a 
matter of great astonishment. It might be compared to 
the sweeping of a strong wind over the surthce of a lake, 
so rapid and comparatively eflbrtless was its progress. 
* * A little Inddent which occurred, ^leaks volumes 
•a to its eflcienoy. AHeroBleanflgureinasmoekftrook, 
alter earnestly contemplating the execution performed 
before his eyes, took bis reaping hook and deliberately 
broke it ov«r his kee, throwfi^ the pieces away in des- 
pair." 



K«ir-ToKlc ttat^ AgrtonltwwJ SooMy. 

kx Um J«iit mr«tiaf of lbs Bxacmhr* ComaiinM, ihe Pr saMe irt , 
Mr. Belafield, aiid Kr. Lee, were ap|»oJnied a conmhtee to Bdte 
•rrangcnieiiie for the Teial ov iBVLuonrcii, at Ocaer^, and %• 
(lerifiiaic the day fiv Ha commencemem; and £. P Preottce of AU 
Iwny, aiid George Gcddee, of Onondaga, were added lo tlw lift of 
Jodges for that occaeioii. 

Tht time for the trial will be Bxed at coon ae the Male of fiie erofm 
will admit, and be annonnced hi the poblie pepecfc 

The ftitiowing pereoiie were appointed Ddcgaiee to the Naiional 
Agriculiaral Convention, to be bdd at WaAii^[ton chy, on die 9Mi 
Joiie: 

Henry Waaerf Preeident, Oneida : Jamee B. Wad^wortb, Lrruig - 
•ton; LewJs P. AUeiif Erie; £. P. Prentice, AHmny; John A. Khnt, 
Qneem; Prajicie Rutch, Oteego: J. M Sherwood, Caniga; J P. 
Beekman, Golnmbta; Amhony Van Beryen, Greene; OrorgrVail, 
Renaelaer; Lewie G. Morrie, WeetcbeMer; Tboenas Bcfl, Nrw- 
York; Hon. J. A. McElwaine, Wyoming: Lyman B. Lang worthy, 
Monroe; Wra. Kelly, Dutebeea; Lather Toeker, Albany; Ghvlea 
Lee, Yates; J. B. Burnet, Onondaga j E. Coming, jr., Albany ; Hon. 
Jamee Monroe, New- York; Hon. El^ Rieley, Clieotaaqae; A. J. 
Downhig, Orange: Winslow C. Wataou, Eonx: Mig. Bl. R. Palrick, 
Jeffenou; Henry Holmes, Wa^infton; B- P- Jobnsnn, Albany. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE STATE FAIR. 

Theodore 8. Paxion was appointed General Soperinteodrnt of dm 
gmnnds, with charge of camajge enirauce — John Batterfield. aoper- 
inteiviem of small jniiee and bnttdings— Thomas Bell, of the Catlla 
department— J. B. Burnett, oi the Horse— Lyman SherwDod, of tha 
Sheep— Levi T. Marshall, of the Swine— E. E. Piatt, of the IVmltry 
— Silaa D. ChikU, of Fbral Hall— R. 8. Doty, of ICanadbetarar% 
Hall— David A. Lyon, of Mechmiic's Hall— Israel Dcnio. Dairy BaO 
and samples of Gmin— Dark! Gray. Vegetable Tv o i J . 8. PeckhMB, 
of Machinery and Implements mi ine ground. 

The Sheriff of Oneioa coauty, John R. Jones, Esq., wm appoisicd 
MwalmU. 

fizhibiHoiu and Cattle Showa for IS62. 

Natiokaju 

ilmertaaai Itutittn^j, New. York.— Eahibiiion opens at CaaiU Garw 
den, OcL S. Cattle Show, Oct. IS, 90. 91. 

Am^rittm Paaiolagical Cenfrasai-^CaaaMAcea ili aaasieB m Fbiln* 
detphia, Sept. 13. 

JV«w.Yeri— At Utica, Sgilember 7, S, 9, 10. Trial ofReapen^ 
Mowing Machines, Ac, at Geneva, about tne middle of Jnly. 

OWo— At Cleveland, SapL 1&, 10, 17 

Jfic^'cm- At Detroit, Sept. «9, S3, 94 

InHama—Ax Get. 19 

iViuMffcaiiM— At LajNBMter, OcL SO, Sl,tt 

0«org»a_Al Macon, Oct. 19 to S3 

AforyJoMl— At Baltimore. Oct. W, t7, te, SO 

iri«con«M— At Milwaakw, Oct.6,7,e 

FfrmoHl— At Rutland, Sept. 1, S.3 

Canada ITsst— At Toronto, S«pL SI, 22. S3, M 

RA«dc /iiand- At Providence, Sept. 15, IS, 17 

Couirrr Baowt— Niw-Yoaa. 

Clinton— Xeeteville 8eptS9,SS 

Cortland— CortlaiKl Village, Sept. », IS 

Genesee— Bergen, Oof. 6, 7 

Herkimer— Herkimer, Sept. Se, S9 

Jefferson— Watertown, Sep*. !«. 17 

Madison— Eaton, Sept. 98, «l 

Otsego— Morris, 8e]«. 99. S3 

Putnam— Carmel, Oct. 5, S 

Wa)'na^Thi8 eounty holds two fairs— <me at Wol- 

col, Sept. 91, 99 

Tbeotberat Palmyra, 8b|n.98,99 

Saratoga— Meohanicsville, Sept. 15. IS, 17 

Renssdaer^Troy, Sept. 99, 23, S< 

Eff«x Sept- 90, 21 St 

Suflblk— Hniilingion. Sept. 99 

Seneca— Waterloo,.'. Oct. 14, IS 

Monroe— Rochester, Sept. 99, 30 

Ontario— Cauandaignai^ Sept. 90,30 

Town ^ocisTiaa. 

Best Bloomfield, Oci.S.S 

Galen, Jnly 3 

MASaACHtJSSTTS. 

BarkBbire-PitlafieM, Oet.«,7 

CoMHBPTieVT. 

MkUlesex— MkkUctown, Oct. 0,7,8 

VaaMOMT. 

FranMin— St. Albans... Sept.&,0 

Windham-Fayettvilla, Bepc 15,10 

Nsw>JaatsT. 
Batllngton— Mount Holly,. Oct.6 

Pm MtTLTAin A. 

Berks— Reading. Oet 1 

Bocks— I^wtown, Oct. 7,8 

Mcmfgomery— Norrislown, 

Philadelphia— Near Philadelphia, Sept. 30, and Oct. 1 

Snaqoehannfr«-Montraae, Oct 

NorthamberlmK^Nofthttmberlmid, Ocu 7, 8 

Ohio. 
Cnyahofn— Clevalaiid, Ocl^T 

MlCBIOA3f. 

OcuO^y 
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Mr. Moxzii' CattU Bala. 

Mr. MoRftis* third uinual aale of improv«l breeds of stock, took 
pbce St Fordlwiv, «h the Mh U* /One, agreeaMy to advertbement. 
Thero wm a la/ge attendance of company from various pom of tlie 
coonlryi '^ ^^ prices obtaiued, show thai the uiterest m improved 
floek was well sustaiued. We annex a lisi of tho sales. 
Shcrt^kom CsfM, He4ftri, and Catms. 

1. Rose, years old, Qeii. Codwullader, Peuii., §60 

X Fau, 9 year*. Geu. Cadwallodcr, 100 

3. WoodbMie9d,4Trftrs^ do 10?. 

4. Pride, 17 years, Mr Firmsione, Eoston, Pa., W 

9. Jane, 16 years. Mr. Taber, Duichess co., 65 

(L Woodbine, 10 yt-ars, A. VauIMel^ Jr., K.J.|........ M 

7. Alice, i years, Mr. Schellingford, w 

8. Chinchilla, 9 years, Mr. Firmstone, Eosum, Pa., V 

«. Zepher. 11 mouths, J. D. Thi<rpe, Albany, W 

10. 8asy Walker, 3 moulhs, Mr. Simpson, SO 

11. Agnes, 3 mouths, J. D. Thorpe..... v;*" }?! 

19. Miai Spencer, 8 years, (1 Dutch) Mr. Johnson, L. I.,. . 1^0 

19. Mi«« Spencer 9d, 3 meuibs, (} Dutch,) Mr. WOmeidiuf, w 

Skmukom B^dU. 

14. Lord Eryholme 9d, 9 months, J. D. Thorpe, 970 

15. KoesMfa, mouths, ftlr. ColegTove,. 155 

]& Gladiator, 9 mouths. Mr. Hoopes, Chester Co., Pa ,. . . . ISO 

17. Cato, 99 mouths, Hr. Firmstone, Easlou, Pa., 180 

M. Ajax, S| moolht, Mr. Thonidike, Mass., » 

19. Hercules, 9 moinhs, Mr. Cooper, 9S 

90; Orion, 1 month, Mr. Rives, 3l> 

91. Medley 3d, 9 oionths, Mr. Keim, Pemi.^. 00 

Lsmaniiie rented for one year to Calvm Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
fortdOO. 

99. Gaselle, 16 mouths, Mr. Wninwright, Dnichesf oo.,. . . 90 

93. BeUe,5noiiihs, Mr. Wilmerdinff, •» 39 

94. Nell, < mouths. GeiL CadwaUader, Peun 35 

95. Fairy, li moulJi, do 39 

98. Rose, 4 years, Mr. Firm»tone^ Eaaton, Pfe., 135 

97. Eflle Deans, 3 years, Mr. Madlaod, 80 

98. MissObrystie,Mr.Haiiiev ^ 

19. Hiah]andMary,9years,Mr.Minot, 70 

8Dl Gaiedoudia, 9 years, Mr. Mayeock, ^ 

81. Jeane, 9 years, Mr. Bcbellingford, 65 

38. Bessie Bell, 9 years, Mr. Maithuid, 100 

33L Mary Grer, 9 years, Mr. Shnpson, 80 

84. NaaiUe, STyears, Mr. Minotj w 

35. Jenaue Deans, 9 years, Mr. WUmerdiur, 80 

30. Bomne Lassie, 1 vear, Mr. fieheilinfftwd, ^ 

37. Manie, 1 year, Mr. Simpsni 30 

88. Lacy. 1 year, Mr. QUA, PatttaB co^ J5 

80. Lilkas, 1 year, do 86 

4a Fan, 1 year, Gen. CadwaUader, » 

41. Sally, 1 year, Mr. Wilmerding, 95 

49. Roee of Ayr, 9 weeks, Mr. HarvsT, 19.50 

4a Robert Boms, 9 years, Mr. Rotseil, 90 

44. Sir Walter Scoit, 9 months, Thomas Evans. 80 

SonTH^Dowa SflBsr.-^Three yenrUna Rams were rented for one 

season, at 93niJO each. Two yearling RuniH, were woM ai S35 each 
-HHM to Mr. Clements, Philadelphia, and the other to Thomas Beek- 
nan of Columbia Co. Two ewes to L. Spencer, ai $15. each— two 
10 Mr. CadwaUader, 9194^ each— one ewe lamb lo do 817.60— three 
U> Mr. Stone at 9S eacb-*one ram inmb, to do. 80. 

SuFPouc Pies.- Five boars were sold, at 940, f3D, $15, 810, and 
830. Nfaie aows at jmices varyiof from 890 to 877.5a Niuepair 
of pigs, from 86 to 895 per psir. 

EJMXS.'-Two pairs pigs brought 839.60 each, aiid a third pair, 830. 

■ ai 
Thm HbrtloaltQiist liar JiuMki 

We cannot perhaps, do our readers a more acceptable 
senrioe, tban to present occasionallj a brief abstract of 
tlie soosessive nnmbers of this magasine, unriTalled as it 
is Ibr the amount of its horticultural facts, experiments, 
and intelligence— especially if it should induce those who 
dOBoipossesstbeprivilegeof access to it8 pages, to be* 
oome sobecribers. 

AiisaioAif Tiasus BamsB HomncuLTuaB. — The had- 
ir poinU out Tividly the distinction between the two. The 
editor states that our practical gardenmg is almost whol- 
ly in the hands of foreigners— that not three per cent of 
all the working gardeners in the United States, are either 
native or naturalised citizens — ^most being Irish, a few 
Scotch, and fewer stSl English and Germans. As a con- 
sequence, their practice is not adapted to our climate— 
failures result— Wl employers are discouraged. They 
cannot readily cbai^ the notions hi which they have been 



educated. ' They hare been from childhood led to regard 
as the great evils of the ait, " damp, wet, want of sun- 
shine, canker,'' while the great causes of failure with 
us, are ** drouth, botsuosliiue, great sttmultts to growth, 
and blights and diseases resnlting from sudden eheclu.'' 
As an example of bad adaptation, a large vinery, 200 
feet long, was erected in one of our cHies in the middle 
states, — ^under a wann bank, facing the sun, with a fdlt 
exposure, Just as it would have been placed in BritaiUi 
without provifflon for either sufficient ventilation or wa* 
ter. The result was perftHStly natural. "The vines 
were burnt up with light and heat, and starved for air 
and water." *^ We pointed out how the same mon.y, 
applied hi building a spau- roofed house, running north 
and touth, instead of east and west, and treated by a 
person who would open his eyes to the fact, that he was 
no longer gardening in the old, but in the new world,— 
would have given ions of grapes, where only pounds had 
been obtained." 

LiQvin FrmTiu.iaER roa oboics Plants. — A corres- 
pondent states he has found a very valuable fertiliser in 
the solution of wlphaii of Ammonuiyhalf an ounce being 
dissolved in a gallon of water. This, weak as it is, will 
kill the plants if applied daily— they ore therefore only 
watered once a week with it, and onoeeacb other day 
with water, Api^ied to ^ravMrriuy they grow luxu* 
riant ly, twioe aa large aa where unwatered, and much 
larger than wbwe watered with water alone. Ptat were 
a week earlier, and much stranger in leaf and ppd. Sicfc* 
ly dwarf ptar tr€$$ were rendered luxuriant. Dahlia$ 
and FuehsiaM grew with great vigor, and flowered bril- 
liantly. These experiments are worthy of repetition, 
although experiments with specific manures often utterly 
fid], with a variation in soils and circumstanoes. 

Savxaa Wihtkb akd Rame SvBBoaxBKS.— H. W. 
Sargent, of Fishkill, N. Y., gives a statement of the ef. 
fecta of the past severe wmter on hia coUectioa of race 
evergreens. Some species, as for example the Deodar, 
which for several previous years, had stood uniiyured« 
were considerably browned, the thermometer sinking to 
18^ below zero. Among those evergreens which past 
results induce him to consider as ** fairly hardy," that 
is, by the time they are three to five years old, are the 
following: — ^Himmalayan Spruce, Plnus exoelsa. Cedar 
of Lebanon, Japan Cedar, (on its own roots,) Stone 
Pine, Cephalonian Fir. 

lasaers avn Pbab Blxqbt.— Prof. Turner of IHinois, 
thinks he has discovered the cause of the western pear 
and apple blight. He finds little white specks on all 
parts of the tree — as every one has observed — ^but some 
of these are larger than the rest, appearing like a " mite 
of mould" on the bark. These he finds, by the use of 
the ndoroscope, to contain *^ Inflnitesnmal" eggs in vast 
numbers, which subsequently hatch into microscopic in- 
sects. They appear to exude a poison, which destroys 
the bark beneath, leaving small holea like the prick of an 
awl, and are in short the cause of blight, that is. in other 
words, death. As many close observers, with powerAil 
microscopes, have never discovered these punctures in 
diseased trees, we may fairly infer, that if these insects 
cause the death of Prof. Turner's trees, fhey do not of 
moat other peoples. He haf tried ineffectually to da- 
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ttroy them wHh " soap, ley, ashef, Ihne) copperaa, sal- 
phur, plaster, tobaooo, spirita turpentine, salt, coal-tar, 
charcoal, aasafaetida, and a whole apothecary shop of 
other drugs." He calls for the observations and experi- 
ments of others. He proposes for this insect the elegant 
name of '' pear devil." 

Peelixg tbe Epikdcbmis ov the Chiert Teeb. — 
Some of our readers know very well the disaster which 
often befalls cherry*trees In the west, by the bursting of 
the bark. Prof. Turner says that since he adopted the 
practice of peeling off the epidermis, or thin dead ex- 
terior skin of the bark, he has not lost a tree, except a 
small one killed by winter, fVom peeling in autumn. 

CoLTOKE Of THE CALCEOLARIA. — An exccUent practi- 
cal article on the oulture of this interesting ornament, 
by which the finest yariegated plants may be obtained 
** four feet in diameter with over a hundred flower-stems," 
is too minute and extended for even a brief outline. We 
copy, however, the following hints, as they apply well to 
sowing all small flower-seeds:— " Oover yery slightly, and 
remember never to allow the snrfkce of the soil to be- 
come dry. Cover it over thinly with moss, to prevent 
eraporation. There is generally great difficulty com- 
plained of in getting the seed up. It is generally sown 
and watered^4md watered again when dry— and so on, 
aad probably never comes up at all. The simple fad is, 
tbe seed when flrst damp begins to germinate, and if it 
Is then allowed to beeome dry, it Is of course, killed In 
the germ. Keeping It constantly damp win obviate this." 

TRAESPLAiiTiira EysEQRBBEs. — A good article on this 
snliJect urges (what we have long since endeavored to 
enforce) '' ikat th€ rooU, whUe out of the grotaid, thould 
bi kept moist — that they thould never for a moment even , 
become dried during the proceeu of transplanting.** 
Hence a rainy day is recommended, in all cases, and es- 
pecially where the roots are denuded. A few experi- 
ments are given. A long screen of Arborvitie were set 
out in a stormy week, with the sod on. Six were set 
Mide in a tub of water-^onr were left, exposed to a dry- 
ing wind. These ft>ur only died, out of two hundred 
and ten. The six , after three weeks neglect in the water, 
all survived. Again, fifty Norway Spruces, were set out 
In a moist day. One, by mistake, was left, and received 
a few hours of snnshine--this only died. [ We have suc- 
ceeded well with some sorts, brought loQg distances, by 
Insisting on the instant immersion of the roots in water, 
as soon as up— packing in wet moes,kept soaked with water 
—the roots plunged in mud as soon as received, and laid 
ifi— and again mudded, and the earth well settled with 
water, when transplanted. Removing plenty of earth 
on the roots— an in&llible mode, — besides preserving all 
the small fibres, keeps the roots constantly moist. £m. 

CCLT.] 

ViHES FOE Veeavdas.- The Prairie Roses are re- 
commended as best for this purpose— among which the 
Linnsean Hill Beauty, (light rosy binsh,) Trinrnphaat. 
rlively red,) Baltimore Belle, (white,) and Queen or 
Prairies, (rosy red,) all verv double, and profuse bloom- 
ers, are highly commended. They grow rapidly, and 
will cover a reranda the second season. The Chinese 
Wistaria, the Chinese Hooeysackle, and the Dutchman's 
Pipe, are also highlv approved. The common sweet- 
scented honeysuclde is objected to on account of insects. 

Salt for Quieces.— A top dressing of two quarts for 
each tree, apj^ied in spring, dissolves slowly, without in- 
Jury to the tree, improving both tree and ^t. 

Tomatoes. — A Schenectady correspondent prunes off 
every few days, all the side shoots of hts plants, leaving 
fbnr main branches, which are sUked up, and which 
grow S6v«n to nine feet in a ssison in consequence. He 
states that he raises earlier, better, and more tomatoes, 
than by any other mode. 



AN8WER8 TO INQUIRI E8. 

• 



[The following has been Undly fbmiahed by an intent- 
gent female friend, in answer to the inquiry of our Tefr 
nessee oorrespondent.] 

Take the inner husks at early husking time, before 
there Is any danger of mildew fW>m autumn rains— aad 
strip them through once or twice with an old three pronged 
dining fork. Ten bushels vriU yield enough to make a 
good bed- Twenty busbeta will not be too much ibr a 
good thick mattrass. But I much prefier a simple bed, 
as they can be so easily renewed each season, by tbe ad- 
dition of one or two bushels of fresh husks. When ih<>se 
cannot be obtained, I wash the hnsks and dry them in 
tbe sun, which renders them sweet and free from dost. 

Cotton mattrasses may be made by placing the tick la 
a common quiltiiig frame. In the same manner as we do 
a quilt; then laying on cotton batting with great care, so 
as not to have any hard, uneven spots in it,— then tack 
it through, with a packing needle and some strong car- 
pet warp, hi spaces of eight or ten inches apart. Soch 
an one, toell mad^, will continue good for at least five 
years, and then bring nearly quarter the original cost, m 
oldragi. 

I have recently heard of another kind of domestte 
manufacture in the form of splint beds, but not having 
sufficient knowledge of them, to write definitely on ^m 
suld^ct, I will defer it until the next number of the Cul- 
tivator. E. S. Macedon, bth mo. 22, 1852. 



-»•*- 



Xioo am Oolti. 



I should like to hav« yon tell me thtongih the Cultiva- 
tor, what wni kill lice on colts, and oblige Geo. M. Bab- 
bee. New-Hartfordf Conn, 

It Is said that horses become lousy firom hens, when 
the roost is too near the stable. It is worthy of inqnhy 
whether they are infested by other species of lic e re- 
quiring different treatment. A sklllftil agrieuHoral friend 
informs us that he has found two remedies eifectnal for 
this difficulty— the first, washing the animal in a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, which needs repeatfaag two or three timet 
to be complete ; and secondly , robbing dryaAes all througih 
the hair,-and then turning the animal out in a rain storm 
— this Is a rather sharp remedy, destroying a part of the 
hair. Cole, in hh ** Diseases of Aahnals," says thai 
horses badly Infested have been at once relieved by aoak- 
ing all over in '< new rum.'' The removal of all Iltler 
which may oontain lice, whitewashing walls, aiid traih- 
faig, waAIng and oiling harness, must not be overiooked, 

in connection with the remedies. 

■ •■ 

Orabla OattIo-Cteg«t 

1. What causes the grub in the backs of cattle. 2. Is 
it in]nrious to the cattle. 8. What will prevent H? I 
find it more likely to be on cattle of thin flesh than in fat 
cattle — ^why is this! 

4. What will cure the garget in co^-s— can they be 
cured after having been afiVcted a year, so as to be good 
milkers again? J. P. Holt. Zyme, N. H. 

The grub is caused by the gad-fly, which deposits Its 
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eggs daring sommer^ in the hidej along the beck of cat- 
tle. The Uunra shows itself cons^Mcaouslj early the fol- 
lowfaig q>ring. We cannot say what amount of injury it 
caneea-^uikler ordtnary cireamstonceSi farmers generally 
do not regard It as a serious evil, and do nothing for its 
removml. It fa said that the respiratory organs of the 
grab are next the opening in the skin — ^if so, a few dn^s 
of oil applied to the spot would close their breathing 
holes, and kill them at once. Strong brine has been 
Tooommended. 

In mfld oases of garget, continued bathing in warm 
wmter has been found useAil— when more severe, a hot 
local stimulant should be added, as red-pepper or alcohol 
—or a decoction of smart- weed or Polygonum fmnetahm. 
In very serere cases, (in which howerer we hsTe had no 
ezperienoe,) Ueeding and physic is recommended, in 
oonnezUm with Ught food and cooling drinks. An ounce 
of snlt-petre, or two ounces in severe caaes, has also been 
recommended. For flirther information as to the above 
inquiries, we must refer to such of our correspondents as 

may be able to fhmish it. 

»•■ 

Zoformation Wanted* 



How TO PmBSgRTa HuiuftB.— M uch has been said and 
written on the subject of manure cellars, and the manu* 
ihctnre of manure, yet we are ignorant how to preserve 
it ; as the farmer can only manure his land at certain 
periods of the year, can you or any of your numerous 
correspondents give information how to preserve manure 
For instance, I clean out my manure cellar, about the 
middle of September. I have heretofore found that from 
that time until the weather becomes too cold, the manure 
accumulated by thedafly cleaidi^ of the staUes. mixing 
horse and cattle manure as it is thrown into the cellar, 
using nothing but wheat and rye straw for litter, wHl in 
flix or eight weeks become fit for use, but as that time 
win be an improper one for hauling manare on land, how 
can I preserve it until the middle of April, without ^- 
minishing in quantity or quality . Or, I have just cleaned 
out my manure cellar, and from experience I know that 
the manure treated as above described, will, dnring sum- 
mer, in about four weeks, sufflcienily rot, to be used, but 
as I cannot manure sny land before the middle of Au- 
gnst, how shall I treat my mannre that I may have by 
that time, the greatest quantity and the best quality on 
hand. K. 

STAt&WATXBivo Cattlk. — Will you or some of your 
correspondents inform me of the best method of water- 
ing cattle in their stafls by running stream? O. L. 

Watkr IV Cattlx Taeds. — The old system of allow, 
ing cattle to run at large during the winter, in search of 
water, is not to be thought of in comparison with the 
convenience and economy of a supply of pure water In 
the enclosures whe^e stock is fed. Less .food would be 
required by the animals, and the saving in nuinure alone 
would soon pay for the necessary outlay. Ifr. S. M. 
Dona, of Ghent, N. T., wishes to ascertain some means 
of obviating the following diffieuUy. In conveying wa- 
ter from a running stream by a lead pipe of half an inch 
calibre, some forty rods to a cattle yard, whenever the 
stream Is muddy from rain, the mud is forced through 



the copper strainer Into the pipe, completely stopping the 
passage of the water. When this occurs fai winter there 
is danger of the freezing of the water. A forcing pump 
has been used to clear the pipe. How can thia be pre- 
vented? .1' 

IxsKCT OH CoxBAirT BusHKS.<^Three years ago, our 
currant buthei were attacked by a small bright green 
caterpillar, fVom | to j of an inch in length ^ which de- 
vours every leaf; and if it does not kill, greatly weakens 
the bush. At first It was only on a few old trees, which 
from the great abundance of fruit we always had, we 
thought little of; but now they have increased so much, 
that last year we had not a gallon of fruit to eat. The 
only remedy I know of is hand pickmg, whkih is very 
tedious; can you tell me of a more expeditious plant I 
have tried tobacco, platUr, and lime, without its having 
any sensible effect. J. W. Lexoiks. Kingston, Cana- 
da Weit, April 24, 1852. 

Pump Loos. — ^I would inquire when Is the best time 
to fell pine timber for pump logsf I use logs in prefer* 
enoe to pipe, as the water In this viohiity Is hard, and the 
pipe gets stopped with slime. A. B. Ann. Qlenn, if, 
F., Jijtril 17, 1862. * 

MAVAOxmBHT or Bxxs. — ^I want information as to the 
keepiqg and management of bees. Do you know of aiiy 
plan for feeding bees, so as to make them produce more 
honey than by the old way of gathering it from flowers? 
I noticed in the January number of the present volume, 
a long article by some one, saying how nice it could be 
pot up in boxes by the bees themselves, and scented to 
suit one's taste. Are you knowing toany compound tliat 
will make better honey than that which Is made from 
flowers? Please give us some instructions as to the con- 
structing of a cheap bee house. I want aH the Instnio. 
tion necessary for a new beginner. Can they be kept In 
a house all together and not swarm at all \ If so, please 
give us a plan. A Todtb. Vtica, April 16, 1852. 

Should Tig Roors bs Paiiitkd.— It is said, that If 
tin roofs are painted, they will not last so long as If left 
bright. If some of your readers can answer the ques- 
tion by having experienced It, it will be a favor to the 
public. D. Tonuvsov. Schenectady, Jwne 7, 1861. 

Kns. Cultivator — Inclosed I send you a specimen of 
grass that grows in small quantities in our door-yard. I 
should like to know the name of it, and whether it Is a 
good kind for hay. The seed was brought here by my 
grandlkther from Tirginia, some 40 years ago. Please 
tell me where I can get the seed and the price per bushel. 
H. B. H. BriitolvilU, Ohio, June 8, 1852. 

The grass enclosed with the above, is the orchard grass, 
J)actyl%9 glomerata, which is generally considered better 
for pasturage than mowing. We shaH be glad to receive 
the opinion of its value, from any of our readers who 
have grown it. 

BBvnAaB.-— Will some of your readers be khid enough 
to faiform me through the columns of your periodica], If 
the report is true that I have heard, of the leaves of the 
Rhubarb or Pie plant of our gardens, being poisonous, 
and much oblige a subscriber. J. G. C. Rakwa/y, May 
15, 1852. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The TftAKtACTioxa o» not Rotal Bawaxiaii A». Sociktt, «i «» 
fim annma mating m Aurwt, 16Sl--Vul. I, No. S. Honolnla: 
Primed m the Goycrumcnt Prca, by Henry M. Whiiiiey. 
We ate indebted to our esteemed correspondent »t the 
Sandwich Islands, W. Chambkrlaih, Esq., for a copy 
of the above work. It is a handsomely printed pamphlet 
of 126 pages, and contains, besides the annual address 
of the Hon. Ltither Severance, all the nsnal reports made 
•t our Cattle Shows, together with a variety of papers 
rslating to the rural economy of the Island — ^the whole 
In a style which would, in every respect, be creditable 
to the best agricultural societies of our country. We 
shall be greatly obliged to our corresiK>ndent for the first 
iiiimber, which we have never seen. 

Tbs Psm OF TBK Fakm, with instructions Tor their extirpation. By 
H. D. Richardmn. C. M. Saxtoii: New- York. 

This is another of the series of Saxtoh's rural hand 
books, and will be eagerly sought after by those who 
have had their crops destroyed by fbnr-footed beasts, 
fowls, and creeping things. It is neatly printed and for 
sale at 26 cents. " — — 

Tus FAuna^s Cyclopedia op Moobbn AoBicuLTvaa. Ify Rev. 

John !«. Btftiio, D. D. C. M. Saston : New- York. 
This volume is designed to be a book for family reference, 
containing information on topics relating to rural life and 
domestic economy . The work is peculiarly vahiable from 
the fact that it will aid tho farmer in understanding the 
terms used in scientific agriculture. The definitions and 
explanations of words and phrases, are carefully and ful- 
ly given, and as a whole consUtntes an excellent house- 
hold authority. Price, $1.50. 

OaAiiAM-a Ambiicax Moiithlt Maoaziiib. Palilisked st Wa 

year. By Geo. R. Gmham : Philadelphia. 
It really does one good to look at the illnstititions and 
execution of this magazine. The June number is deci- 
dedly in advance of any previous issue. As an orna- 
ment to the parlor table, this magazine is well designed, 
and Its matter h various enough to suit tho tastes of all 
claases. We are glad to observe that the insipid flashy 
articles, wliich formerly burdened this class of monthlies, 
are giving place to more soUd and substantial reading. It 
is evidence that the taste of the community is improving. 

Obkcxar Abtiquitibs. By Cbailca Auihon, L U D. Harper t. 
Brother! : New. York. 

A full description of the geography of ancient Greece, 
with the manners, customs, and institutions of its several 
states, are given in this volume, in a st3ie corresponding 
with Prof. Anthon's well known works. Though more 

particularly designed for the student, it will interest the 

Seneral reader; for the research of years has failed to 
I vest Grecian literature of its charm or dis|x*l the strange 
fiuoination whldi their orators and poets, their festivals 
and games, their government and religion, liave for the 
niodom mfnd. — ^— 

llABKisoif's Imtiiv Gkammab. Harper A Brothers: New- York. 

This work is a profound exposition of the lawii of the 
Latin hmguage, suited to the more advanced student. It 
evinces deep and careful research, and great familiarity 
with the ancient classics. TTie author aims to reduce. 
• as far as possible, the niles of Syntax to fixed and general 
ininciples, and to make the study of grammar rational, 
logical and philosopbiotl. It is a valuable addition to 
works on philology. 



NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcuiowLBOOMBHTs.— CoDunuidoatknia have beea re> 
oeived, during the past month, from J. C, J., J. T. 
Andrews, Henry Hitchcock, T. B. Arden, G. H. Powell, 
Farmer's Wife, T. L. Hart, A. M. K., Ambrose Stevens, 
D. Tomlinson, S. Clark, Jr., S. W. J<rfnson, Gnrdoo 
Evans, L. V. W. 

Books, Pahpblkts, fcc., have been received as fol- 
lows: — ^Proceedings of Clinton Co. Ag. Society, from 

WiLLKTS Kebse. Constituti<m, Premium List, &e. 

of tlie Lenawee (Mich.) Ag. Society, from T. M. Coour, 
Sec'y.— -Seed of the " Kew Evergreen Sweet Com," 

from Thoxas Hancock, Burlington, N. J. ^Premian 

List, Constitution, tic, of the Putnam Co. Ag. Sodctj, 
from H. C. Wilsoh, Esq. Sec'y. 

Inskct or the Plcm. — An esteemed correspondent at 
Springfield, Otsego co., has sent us a specimen of an in- 
sect and of a portion of the bark of a plum tree, coa> 
taining a deposit of its eggs. The eggs are In compaefly 
filled rows, beneath a single slit through the epidemls. 
The insect was lost, and we cannot speak of itacbanusler. 
This eannot be the cause of the black knot, as suggested 
by onr corretpondent, at in aomerons cases, the motk 
rigid microscopic examination of the black knot, has 
failed to reveal any indications of external or local injury 
— ^beaides which we have often observed deposits of eggs, 
not dissfanilar, but larger, both in the plvm and cherry, 
that produced no efibct whatever, except snaaU mechani- 
oal iiYfury. Indeed it is rare that insects produce aay 
other result. We hops our correspoddent will fevor ns 
with the results of Aiture observatfons. 



CoKRKCTtov. — In our May number, page 188. we pub 
lished, ft'om the Family Visitor, an analysis of the straw. 
berry, by B. Kirtland — and in our April number, p. 182. 
an analysis of the Sweet Potato, firom the same source. 
It appears that there was an error in both of these analy- 
ses, which is thus corrected by Mr. Rir*land— '* I noticed 
an error of importance in the publication of my analysis 
of the Strawberry and Sweet Potato, in your paper. In 
the analysis of the strawberry , where it reads Perphosphste 
of Lime, it should read Lime only ; and in the anals-sis 
of the Sweet Potato, where It reads Phosphate of Lime, 
of Magnesia, of Potaah — ft should read only Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potasli. Where it reads Sandand Silica, it sbonUI 
read Silica only. ■ 

Katiovil Ao. ConvKjfnox. — ^We received, after oar 
last number had gone to press, a circular, calling a 17*. 
tional Agricultural Convention at Washington city, on 
the 24th of June, signed by tlie several presidents of the 
different State A g. Societies of the Union . As this num- 
ber goes to press before the convention is organised, we 
can only now state the objects for which it is called, 
which are stated In the circular to be as foOows*. 

''To organise a National Agricultural Society, to 
which the various agricuHural societies may be auxiliary ; 
to consult together upon the general good, and to estab- 
lish., by tliis society, or such other means as the conven- 
tion may devise, a more cordial and widely extended in- 
tercourse betH-en agriculturists in our own country and 
in other lands: to create additional flicUities fer theao- 
quisition and aiflfusion of knowledge, by books, jouraslSi 
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seeds and oUier otfecti of iaiereit to tiie Ameriean farm- 
er and gardener ; and to act on Bach other matters per- 
tafaifaig to the advancement of agricnlture aa the wisdom 
of the conventton may judge ai>proprfate." 

CBBftBT Tjubb at M1D8UXMXB. — ^Hany young cherry 
trees hare been set out the past spring, and have already 
oommenoed growth. But If left with hard exposed soil 
about them, a large portion will die before the close of 
•nmmer, or during the hot, dry weather. If watered, 
as the work is usually done, the surface will become 
hardened and crusted, the roots not reached, and some 
trees killed by the very process intended to save them. 
An acquaintance, who set out 50 cherry trees a few years 
since. Informed us that he watered about a third, every 
one of which died — ^most of the others lived. If it be- 
oomes necessary to apply water, the earth should be re- 
moved down to the roots, and replaced when the water 
Is poured in. But it is f)tr better to keep the ground con- 
stutly and moderately moist, than to flood it after it be- 
cemss dry. This is completely effected by muldilAg. 
Spread round the young cheny trees early in summer, 
old straWy spoiled hay, mown weeds, or any similar ma- 
terial, to a depth of six compact inches, and a i^w fbet 
la diameter, and they will flourish and grow throogh the 
whole season. ' 

Ka. Xommis' Sals.— Since the page of this number, 
containing the account of this sale, was stereotyped, we 
have received from Mr. Hoaais a more fhD and detailed 
aeoount, from which ft appears that 

7 Shorf -bom eowt Bir«ni8«d, 164 SB tOSO 

S do heifera, OS SO 166 

4 do heifer oalvM, 9J 90 SSO 

1 do bnll, 180 

7 do bttlloiavea, 105 00 73S 

1 do buUrcnted, SOS 

1 Devtm heifer and 3 calrea, S3 7S S15 

ISAn^hiree, 04 07 1,917 50 

38 PigK. Somilk wid HMex, 11 Ml 830 50 

11 Soath-Dowu Sheep, 14 S8 1S6 SO 

3 do niaty rented for oue aeaioii,. . ]|2 SO 

Totnl, ai^i 00 



HxAVT Cattlb. — "W. II. TTorrall of Pouglikeepsie, 
informs us that he has two five-jcar-olds, one a steer and 
the otiicr a hetfbr, " which tht'ir numerous visitors hare 
iMuned Kossuth and Jenny Lind," wh«se liro weight is 
upwards of 3,000 lbs. each. *' If any one iu the woi'Id,S 
says Mr. W., ^' will produce as fliie alieifer, of the same 
age and size of bone, I will biud myselt to pay $1,000 
for her on delivery." 



McCuBMicx's BxAPxa. — A good deal of interest has 
been excited by the application of Mr. McCormlck to 
Congress, for a renewal of his patent of 1884, and the re- 
port of a bill in the U. S. Senate, in his favor, which, It 
is ssid, '* covers every other grain resper not only, but 
every mowing machine in use — a most monstrous claim," 
says one of our correspondents, '^ which, if successful, 
will render not onlythe manufacturers of those implements^ 
but the whole fanning comm unity tributary to him.'' 
We have not seen the bill alludod to, and know nothing 
of the merits of the case, further than what is stated in 
the remonstrances sent us. Congress will, we doubt not, 
be careAil, in doing Justice to Mr. McCormick, not to do 
in)ustice toother inventorS; or the manuAtcturing or 
Ismliig fatecest. 



MoBTH CAmouaA.-^We are indebted to Jas. Sloan, 
Esq., of Greensboro, for a oopy of the proceedings of a 
meeting held at Guillbrd County Court House, in Feb* 
ruary last, at which an Ag. Society for the county was 
organised, constitntion and bye-laws adopted, oiBcers 
elected, and an able and appropriate address delivered 
by Balph Gobrxll, Esq. Wilson S. Hill is President 
of the Society, and James Sloan, Cor. Sec'y- 

Bx-TOPpiKG Toojfo Apple Tbkbs.— A good manyenl- 
tivators set out seedling apple trees, in order to do their 
own grafting. Generally, it is better to buy at once good 
grafted trees. Others wish to change the tops of worth* 
less sorts which have been before grafted. Both lose two 
or three years by the cutting-back which it is usually 
necessary to give them before setting the grafts. An 
easier way, with scarcely any loss of time, is to change 
the tops by budding. Trees seven or eight feet high, 
with heads^ may receive six or eight buds, distributed 
evenly throughout, and older trees, (not over two or 
three inches in diameter,) a proportionately larger num« 
her. The next spring, the shoots aie cut back to be 
buds, (instead of lopping heavy limbs as ingrafting.) and 
the original form and nearly the original size of the head 
retained. The buds siiould be set soon after midsummer. 

FauiT Dbtivq Hovsb. — A correspondent of the MIdil* 
gan Farmer has constructed a fVnit-drying house, wfaidi 
he says '' has succeeded beyond his expectations." It Is 
12 feet square, with eight fbet posts, lathed and plastered, 
with an air-tight sheet-iron stove hi the center. The 
screens, 24 in number, are two fbet by five, and are ar. 
ranged about nine inches one above another, on two addes 
of the apartment. The fhiit dries twice as fast above as 
below. Three days is the usual time required. Fruit 
thus dried, it is asserted, Is of much finer quality than 
any dried in the open air. The whole cost was $45. 
Ventilation is not mentioned, but we presume it is amply 
secured, as it is indispensible to the escape of the hot 
moist air, which would otherwise cause speedy rotting. 



Flat Tubhsps on Hbavt Soils. — ^Many are awars 
of the difllculty in attempting to raise a crop of flat tnr« 
neps on a heavy or clayey soil, ffe have known com- 
plete success to result from thp following practice : Spread 
over the piece of ground intended for the tume])s, several 
inches or a foot of old straw, fine brush, and whatever 
else of a similar combustible character may be at hand 
— ^burn these, and sow the tumeps without disturbing tlie 
soil muclj — ^a good crop will be the result. Whether the 
coat of fresh ashes — the slight burning which tlie clay 
receives — the destruction of insects and their eggs— or 
the repulsive effect to the tumcp fly, — has the greatest 
favorable influence, or whether all operate together, we 
must leave for others to decide — we only know the re- 
sult. — — 

Dbtibo Touatobs. — ^The Ohio Cultivator says, (early 
last summer,) ''Wo ate some very fine tomatoes not 
long since, dried in the following manner. Frnit f\illy 
ripe, was scalded, strained through a scive. slowly cooked 
half an hour, spread on clean plates, and dried in an 
oren, the whole process requiring about two days before 
the fmil was ready to psok away." 
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KosBvra, — At the AnnoaL Meeting of the State Agri- 
eultural Society, a resolation was adopted instroctiDg 
the ExecQtlt« Gommittee to present to Ckxv. KoseuTK 
Che Medal and Tranflacttons of the Society, as an hnm- 
hle token of tlie appreciation of the Sodety of hit patri* 
otic and republican principles, and of their desire that his 
country may be permitted to eigoy the same privileges 
guarantied to ns by our free institutaons. 

The Precddentand Secretary of the Society called upon 
Goy. Kossuth on his arrival in the city, to ascertain his 
pleasure in relation to the presentation, as designed by 
the Society, and were informed that it would give him 
great pleasure, on his return fVom 'Niagara Falls, to meet 
them at the Society's rooms, which he much desired to 
visit, and examine the collection of implements, seeds, 
&c., which he had been informed the Society had collect- 
ed and arranged. 

On Saturday, the 6th of June, Gov. Kossuth, and 
Mrs. Kossuth, Col. Pulzky, and Mrs. Pulsky, Capt. 
Kalapsza and Capt. Frecbeneh, were introduced by 
Mayor Perrt to the oiflcers and members of the Society 
present at their rooms. 

Mr. JoHMsoH, Secretary of the Society, in the ab- 
sence of the President, Mr. Wager, who was unexpec- 
tedly called from the city, addressed Gov. Kossuth on 
presenting him the gold Medal and Transactions of the 
Society. He remarked that, as the representative of the 
Society, It gave him great pleasure in being permitted to 
present him the gold medal of the Society and a com- 
plete set of its Transactions; and he indulged the hope 
that Hungary might soon be in the ei^oyment of those 
privileges guarantied to us by our free institutions. 

Gcov. Kossuth made a brief, and, as always the case 
with hira, most appropriate reply, and returned his most 
cordial thanks to the society and to its members present, 
for the gratifying occasion which had so unexpectedly 
been presented, to speak of his country in that relation 
which was dear to his heart. 

The Gk>vemor and his attendants spent nearly two 
hours in the examination of the museum — ^and made par- 
ticular inquiries in relation to the implements, seeds, l^c, 
which we^ shown by the secretary of the society. 



AaKicui.TuaAL Journals. — The Green Mountain Cul- 
iuriatf is the title of a new dollar monthly, just commen- 
ced at Middlebury, Yt., by D. R. Bassett & Co. The 
first number affords promise of an excellent work. 

Tke IVoo/- Grower, heretofore published at Buffalo, by 
T. C. PcTisas, has been transferred to D. D. T. Mooai, 
editor Rural New-Yorker, by whom it will hereafter be 
published, at Rochester. This arrangement will add ma- 
terially to the interest and value of the work, as besides 
the continued labors of Mr. Peters, it will have the be- 
nefits of the experience and energy of Mr. Moore. 
Terms, 50 cents. 

The New Era, is the title of a weekly journal recent- 
ly started atGoldsboro^ N. C, by Robihsoh, Murphy & 
Co.. a considerable portion of which is devoted, in a most 
cfiicient manner, to the cause of Agricultural improve- 
ment. —...-. 

Good character is above all things else. 
Never listen to loose or idle conversation. 
Have no very intimate IHends* 






TirgUiia Lnd for tele. . 

A NUMBER of traetn lying m tlie eoimUeaaroiiDd Lyadterg-, and 
varying from one handred to two ttaooMiid aerety— tiwM Vadtt 
contain a fine cloae rod suImoU and can be brooght to any lUle ofCtt" 
Ulity ihe cultivator may wish. Pricet from #3 toflS per acre. Very 
near town and more distant, •everal large tracta of moontain laiyt 
at isricea from 50 cento to §2 per men. BBNJ. WtX JC£S, 
Lynchburg, July 1, 185»-lt • Land AgenL 

Biekted and Hnfltaiaa's GelabnM eralm JMXL 

THIS excellent machine baa been greatly improved, and doable 
the uauai uumber haa been sold during the paai year, wiltoat 
■applyin g ilie demand ; and in aU etuet they have given perfect ntia* 
facuoQ. lO^ gf tke grtat numbtr §old, not 0m* ka» ^em pgtvmed, 
although each is warranted to aow all kJjida of grain with accoracy, 
to suit ihe purchaser, and to be made in a* workmantike manner. 

Several years cxperleuce. and uicreased ftcilitiea for their raanii- 
faciure, enables us to offer them with confidence as tlie beat grain 
drili in uae. The grain is distributed with great aeeoracy anapre- 
cision, and in any desired qnxmtity, by means of difierati sized g<ear> 
wheels. VVr* maiiufaciure tliem with drUl tubes, either in sim^ or 
double rows, to suit porchaaera— when ui double rows, the from row 
M several inches forward of the back row, (sowing the grain in rows 
acven inohes apart^) facilitating the passage of the tubosanongalonee 
and clodi. \Ve will make 4 hem to order, if desired, with lubea at 
anv reouired distance anart. 

Purchasers ordering Drills will ple«<e sUte distinctly the kind they 
prefer. Orders will be promptly attended to, and dionhS be aent ear- 
ly, directed either lo *' BiOiard t H^wum. Ifawrfws, RTafM <7iu 



or to 
I^niel Supplee, Dundee, N. V. 
Alfred Hale, Alioway. do 
H. VV. Levanway, Lock Berlin, 

C.L. Marsh, Sparta, N. Y. 
Amos Willetts, Aurora, N, Y. 
John King, Genoa, do 

John Crilall, ParmersviUe, N.Y. 
McLallen tt Hader, Trumnna- 
burgh, N. Y. 



GiA. J. If. Sherwood, ^dNm> 

N.Y. 
Waterman ft Jsckson, Visniia, 

N.Y. 
David Vervalin, Poughkeepsii^ 

N. Y. 
James H. Glass, Gtoaaeo N. T. 
J. H. Btttterfield, Utica, Mkh. 
B. a Dexter, Battvia, IH. 
Abner Wing, Geneva, Wia. 



PRICES OF DRILLS.— For 7 tubedrflla, 9(19; tube driOa, tTS, 
delivered at canal or railway. July 1— It. 



The Batwrday BvealMg Post* 

THB OURSB OF CLIFTON: A TALB OP EXPIATION 
AND REDEMPTION, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. SoimwoKrs. 
author of " The Deserted Wife,*' " ShannaadaSe," '' The Diacaided 
Daughter,^' he. 

Such is the title of a new noveletta about being eommeoced in the 
Saturday Evening Post, of Phtlartelphia, by that giAed writer Mrs. 

SOXITHWOKTS. 

Single subscriptions $2 a year— 4 oopiee t&~4 copi<^ SIO-^l 
copies CSO. Specimen copies sent gratis. Addiess poeupaid* 

DEACON * FBTERAW, 
July 1— It No. se South Thiid at., Philadelphia. 

New and Important Inaiiiaiioe» 

iroortheni K. TorkliTs Stock Ini. Oo., nattebugli, V.T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the Stale of New- York, 
July, IflSl. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Uva Stoek iaonidl 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water. Accidenis, Dis* 
eases, fte. CAPITAL, «50,800. ^ 

GEORGE MOORE, Flatftbwgfa, 8m*t. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent 

Oeteber }a^ 18SL 

This eompanyare now organised and ready to receive apntiea* 
tious for uisurance. It is couBdently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals Mrill avail themselves of the advamagas oAbrad by this 
mode of proteclion. If fire, life and marine insurancaa mm amavt 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : Uio reaaoos for iMMinaca 
are equally applicable to alL 

For terms please wply to Company's Agents* 

Plattsburgh, July I— (f. 

$1,000 Challenge. 

I OFFER to place or« ikmuand daUarx, eoA, hilo the hands of a 
party chosen, against <nu tkommtuij Uf U pmii into the hands of 
the same party, by any manufacturer of threshers in iho Uuted 
States, if a machine can be fouid that wi)l thrnh and dean, tl for 
market, or seed, with the aid of a4y two Aorsrf, lOU bwheteof wiieai 
and rye, in less lirae than I can with my " Excelsior Wrought Iron 
Cylindrical Threslier and Cleaner." The gram to be thoimhly 
threshod, without white caps, or broken, and tiiestrawdeliveredkng 
enough to stack, and free from chaff. The wiimer to raceive tto 
8%000 with both machines and power. 

For circulars address Josbph G. Gilbxrt, 21« Pearl street, New- 
York. 




Attorney for Mr. Urmy, I warn all who make or parobose a ma- 
ehino nifVinsing on such patent, that they will be detttt with aeeofd- 
mg to law. These poxvers ean be pcooond from ma cnhr, at leas pd> 
CCS than any otlier good railway power. 
Julyl-lt '*^ 
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BAIX»XIR<S FATEHT HORBB POWSRB, 
TTa n dTriiot nrMhtn ud Sepwaton, Nmlu 

AND CROSS OUT SAWS ftfl. 
ItfANVFACl-UItSD n Fli Cuu.OWEoCa, N. Y., b> B. 
lyi^-. BADGER, ■■•<) tor nit, it WluleBlt uil Rcuul, u 

Tlu Mcmim U Ennnen it etpcciillT coltcd to lb* >in|ile 
MacliuUHl ■TTWiitnicjiI oTlhe lUx Muhiiie. Il conuiiH 
only •boot «iM-i)iinl •• niDT irbcdi or riilcrt, (u bom «bn* 
■nr Duna&ciarcd,] ■ndihoH isro •low)]', nii iiniU ciM u«l 
bearjnp, cruliiii bu llnla (Tirtion, MUMqnciulr mon powa 
uid dinbillir. TGe ndlving plaform !■ to eaiwirDCKd itauuir 
ftnnu Willi ha Dim looli, hu nkc olT Bid re[j>ee ihc wooiM 
wkM tnrii««L witbHI ihe ••■itiuws of ■ pmilieal nMcbiiiic. 

nt titti cridnwe of lbs viliu ud inpeiioriijr oT ibe alio** 
, MMdiiiia, ih« MMiubfiuTer can olTar, it, ihii liii CHuMnhnsM 
iHtbeAninDomiuLt mild tiHeeitliilopCi«UHiihe]iBHeifhtyvuB| 
■ndlhcnlm never hnnatiiiglEmiichiiKnlunwdorciiniknui- 
td, and Ihere an bimtredt Ibu win le«ify>0 1hi;lrTiiliie uidDte- 
IhliiMi Tti^ UndertJKH Tbrether, il it achnnwtcdgcd, hat iu 




1. tathaa, itow offer theiT 
br Um Aaj or by the Jab, m 
mcHi iBUWclofy rcftrenci 
AddiHL 



LOOK HERB. 

TyM 8A1.E, • eantbrtaUs an! hcalihy kome, i rirm 
T in LoDdou CD., Viriiuia. I>rice S3,«». Uiw bniii 
•ere* cl«ral,iu five S^iW. Goal araa and wheal [lit 
Ina BfauDHH and Alexendria RiSrowl, « rrom lailu 
Tiaibs and Tu-baih atoua ia worth the prie* aehed. 
panieBlaniiddreiB,[pini-F<ikl,|Dr. WIUJAH L.ANP1 



B for Sale. 



ro of Sebodaelc, Ren 
H ind Hiidfon Rim 



icb «aiH) him a l a e where. wilt 
Bead oecupleil by liil% tllBM- 



laDdi anderfood ii 



. . «gantHI, JIC,,UalefBllylail! 

•nmi. iu« dwelling it of brick, 30 by 39 Met, wilh Iwnpariort, din- 
Ipf rODoi*, bed roomt, pamrtei and elottaca ^eatee in al>anilanee, to- 
lelher vrilh brick kitchen end wnod-bDuH— with two large brick sb- 
terot, for dometiic and bam pBrpoeea, beaidee a well of pare waler. 
AIbd, bam, eom-hmM, naMe, cow-houK, henery, piggHT. Iic.,ke. 



I. a. HOFFMAN. 



tramhiry, fl^ Jmu S, 1331. 

jr: We areaftcAen reeehring letlcn making iir 

K I thall eaieem it a privilege to aruwer ihrcpugh thi 

Yonie, "c. A C, H. BUIDGETT. ' 

a hare lii eohi by Did OiSinl Morgan,— fbm'SU]. 



yj Qi i f e r ar* nahogauy bay- 
Mornn— 4he d«m_ tr the t 

udSuber 
K.Y. W. 



„ „ _ , 1 Hilibard— Ihe 

laim aiid fonrt^ from oar Mite Flr^, a cdt of Orcen Moniilairi 
llernii,anil aWaiaenger nur*,*nd die it eleoihadau sTAcUy 
aod Oilben't Morgan Chief, now In yean old. of Em Hamilton, 

■■ — — ■" -M t Clara Fiitaer, row yeaii old imi 

ml, win Mitt Floyd, lolheeelebraled 

" atid we hece, from eo ir 



f.hantwoWeyt, 
rliichwclailaeaagn 
" Rack Hawk Mornn," and we hope, rrom eo Rne a eroti, to gel 
•one good BDck. The ether filr. Lady Gala, It two yeara aid, fism 
tkedamof Ibe BMtn« gelding ''Hero," eoM byoea year ego, and 
MW ewBed br HeMSnn of N«w.York eity, nakinf time in »14. 
TbeoldcniUT^i>rTtl,lbayoaiigeei du[4e cbeaiBKi. Wralenhave 
one bn two year oU Uiy, by H^r Oifiinl, owued by Mr. Kltaoa, 
ft hnn Van, N. ?. 

Tbeie leTen eoln are ill very Inc, peoniainc to do bonor to Ibe 
tnUeraeeof Moigan bortea, but we will deaeribe definitely, the roar 
rear oM Sinllion only. He ia]4 hondt blgb, ibon back, long htp, 
Ncad aeroet Ibe loin, well tpread ttiSe,— low elote joinieit-llat, 
broad, clean, tinewy limba. tip well forward, with Ina inlelligeni 
eosiucnance and nnall ein, a cbeilnin color, with no w^ne. A 
4ort ^hiip gail, tnd in ill reepcclfl hi etoeely reaembliiig the oU 
OJkfi, u any coll ibit can be prndneed. Will malie i good tan 
hudnd bona for tiis and nJiie. Trvlyynun, 

Il It C. tl. BLODOETT. 

To F. C. JiAdiod, £tq., of Cioeinntli, OU*. July l-'iK* 



Tj'MEH' 



WS'iS 



Taand 5eparit«a,rorBiila 
iiiion AgiicBlliiriJ War»- 



OUBSOIL PLOWS, recently 

iinbUe, aiid New Llnd-aUo Side SJU aud 
IMowe, coluvatmB, Harrom, Ac., fur lale el 
iVlre HOUM tnd Seed Blore, ttALl'H t 



by Prof J. J. M«rw 
lud Donbla MouU.bc 



irVAN bllU^ Gniu Cradlee, SfyUiee, F\M ti 
JO Hone Rebel, SndSowen, Road Scrapers, f 
ail uiertnent of Agrinlnini Implcmcnli, iiid I 



'T'HEbiI 



STOYES. 

are prepared to fnmiflh dealcn 
iRLOR Hid COOKJNO BTOV 



JAGGRR, TREADWELL* FERRY, 

Eule Pomiilry, No. UU Beavai tt., Albany, N. Y. 
May 1. IM«-«. 



WATER WHEELS. 

THE nbiurriben are making with incFeai, Jigger'i bnpniTtd 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 

a^ilicMion. """ JAGGER, TrEaDWeiZ * PERRY, 
Eagle Foiuidry and Machine 6b«i, 
May 1, iSSt-«U Ko. 110 Beaver «., Albany, N. v. 



A NDotbel Fenihler., 



il," BONE 'mist, PLAeTCROF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 
t. B. AI.LEN ft CO., 180 and IM. 

WaM-K, New- York. 



'T'REniliacr 

mice Willi M 



Kiaderhooh Wool Depoi. 

heneontinmibebiuineiaofteceinngandinl 

nufaclureri, iiid inereaaed fbeiliiiea far tt 
9ea on won). Will euble then, il ia bdievc 



Tbeir cbaigea Tor m 

hraworthW wool for 
Kinderkook, June 1, 



have Iheir elipe baM ae 
iving, loriiiig, mndiall: 

neli lerm of three momhe'alrf ui^r'i""' ™ 
OS-SL H. BLANCHARD ft CO. 



Clarke*! Elceltlor Chimi, 

OF nriooi larnitaiidiiHa,willbeninu>hedladiiryinen.lhroo(h. 
ant Ihe UBiled Suiea, al plirei ranging from K SO le SIO 1-ha 
(izee geuerally preTerred, with iron ulea. ertak and gearing, will be 
deUvered at Ciiea, ftx Caua] or Railroad, al 9>.00iiai»n inch. Ks 
--Eira charge it made for the perfecl leDiparing apparaivflwiiichgaet 
lib eviuy Eieelwr Cbnm. Three or more iliiny gellon mdk 
mmtinniH rTsme. for hone power, laoleiad at abuntSSpercy- 
nder. Ordert from diitul places ebinid eneloee payment. Ageiili 
'Btiicd lo tell tiale and eounly rigblt. CireulafB ^ving l\ill infor- 
lation, lem to agam. *e, wiD b« acM gremiimiilj w all arho ap. 
y u anytime poel-pul,lolhenvpTielor. GEO B.CLARKK. 
JuiM 1, iua-ai.* Xeonaidnllle, Miditon O., N. Y 
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PCTTS' PARENT BBF ABATOR 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 

OWING la the iiKnMcd Aenmui, 11111 bcii>| Ai limm M 
localJiiK ■! t convmJeHI pobR lor ibippJiigT I brnrt iv 
PkOTvdiD Bvl*la,\. Yr^ajid liiiii in 1 lint ■ laijii nlHliiat 
meul fcif 1)k parpivc vi muiufulDiin^ Ibe vborB cMebm- 
cd Micliuia, (at ifarabiiif bdiI clamugi (nia u odc op*. 

Thia u l)ie iiune Mactiiiw Ihil hH Mood, (iid KFirnuiila, 

Bw. Ii Iwbeeii uktbiud ml kvIt sUiIh Siwo nd 
Co«niyAfTicvliDT«J FBfTi ihrpnghoni ike Uaiied 6t«M, md 
■Iwmra renind IkeJIrO pmR'am. 

llw Mnchiiic Ku rcmidf beeu «Bcb JmproTod, ofdarf^ 
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A Flrat CIttH Dairy Farm tor Sale. 
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Hayl,lS»-lf. a»M,S.T. 
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riELD SJBEDS* 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.— Very snpcrior. The berry of tkb 
fram k extra large, and makes the beet of fkmr. Ii prodvcea 
a greater avarega arop tban any other variety iww grown ui New- 
York. SevcTaiyear** experience in its cnliiTailoii, prov«s thnt it is 
lees liabla lorast or mildew thu> other kinds; andns the stalk blarae 
mid etfouffi it is also lew liable lo Mow down or lodge. Price, §4 

Sr basbcL Other Tarieliea of wheat| aneh as the White Flint, Me- 
tarranaaa, Black Sea, Ac. 
BUCKWHEAT, of the beet kinds m market. 
RUTA BAGA, or Sweedish Turaep Seed. The Pnrple Top and 
oibar saperior varieties. 

TVKNRP SEED.— Ljurve White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Flal, Yaliow Aberdtea, Ymtow Siooe, and other improved kinds for 
AaieUl or garden A. B. ALLEN A CO., 

Jane 1, im-lf. IBB and tfl Water «., New- York. 

AltaBy Tile Works. 

Cmntr Tatrmm mid Mm»x 8tr*$t9j JUbant, 

rpHE snbeeriber win flimish to Agricahnrisis, of the most approv- 
JL ad patterns. Drain THe snitable for land drainage, of a sutierior 
qnalHy, over one foot in length, 3 to Ah inches calibre, from •!> to 
•18 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water m every 
joint, draining land from 19 to 90 feet each aide of the drain, being the 
eheaiMst and most dnrable article oscd. 

Tile snAcicnUy large for drains around dwellinge, at •! and tOper 
100 pieces, bemg cheaper and more dnrable than brick drains. 

The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
mmarent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

March 1— « A. S. BABCOCK, Albany. 

Albany Drain Tile Works* 

JVb 00 LanmBttr 8»$9$-^W$tt tf Mttdieai CeOrgf, Mbanp, 

fpHE siibaeriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
JL dmeripiiom. Prices reduced. 

HoacB Shoi Tilb. 

3 inch Riee, or 41 mch Calibre, $18 00 pr. IflOO. 
a 14 3I it . , . , , Ig 00 *' 
" " ^ " *.*.*.'/.*.*'.'.*/. woo •» 

Sotx Tils. 

44iiiehRtaa,orUinehCaKI»re, tl8 00 pr. 1000. 

:3 ** * Of " 1000 " 

These Tile are over one foot in lencth, and are so formed a^ to ad- 
mit crater at ov^ johtt, draining land from 19 to 30 feet each side of 
^ drain — ^being tne cheapest ana most durable article used. 

Tile sniBclenily large for drains around dwellings, at 04 uid 08 pr. 
100 pieeea. Orders from a distance will receive prompt auention. 
Albany, Apnl 1, 18S0-tf. JOHN OOTT. 

' MORGAN HORSES. 

ONE Black Hawk Hone six years old, and one of the Morgan 
and MemeMaer stock, fbnr years old this apring, will atmid the 
euotting aeaaon (tor a limited number of mares,) at the farm of Mosee 
Lyman, two miiee aomh^west ftmn Goshen Village. They are both 
saperior boraea, p oeae ming great bone and muaoe. Their color, a 
baamifol Uack. 
Braeden of hovMS are invited to call and judge for thmaaelvet. 

8ILAS BENEDICT, Jx. 
Ooehen, Connecticut, Jime 1, 1899~9t.« 

THE ORIGINAI« BI.ACK HAWK. 

THIS celebrated horae will stand thia aeaaon at the stable of iha 
sttbeeriber, in Bridport2Addison County, Vermont. 

lb ikt Pannnu ef Blade AotoA— It is proposed by the owner, that 
ihe horae shall serve a limited number or mares fer this season— and 
those yrho would like to secnre the Mrvices of the horse, will please 
aeiid to the agent their names, (by letter or otherwise,) as those send- 
ing firai, will be first served. 

t)ood keeping will be provided for mares from a distance — ajid all 
tueidenUf C9cmp$t ojuf (k«/kf , vrill be at the risk of the owner. 

N. B-'Terms for the use of said horse will be, for the ssosom, 040, 

Sable in cash or satisfactory note^, on demand, with interest ; 
all demands for jnwI srrvteei, of Bladt Hawk^ and Post JBey 
Jfargaift, mnsi be immediately paid to David HilL who is alone ^u- 
IborM tp settle the same. D. EDGAR HILL, Agent 

Aridport, Addison Co., Vt, June 1, l80O-9t. 

FOWLS AND Baa& 

rlE great desire manifesied in New-England for proenruig good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, JVnrto*, Mut., to pav 
particular attention to breedbig and importing first rate stock All 
persona desiroua of having the pnreat ana beat to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being Ikithfully served. Among many kinds of Fovrts for 
aale by him, are the following, which he is very particular in breeding. 
Shajighae— F(Ml)es stock. 
Imperial Chineea Mamh atock. 
Chtttagonm. 
Royal Coeain China. 
Back tfhanghae. 
Bnrmah Feotras. 
White Shanghais. 
Dealera in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Oideis addressed lo No. 40 Stols Shrett, Sesfe*, will be promptly ex- 
eemed. 

RefiBrence to Mr. J. Van Dirssir, of Cmcinnati, Ohio, who wil 
lake orders for Fowls, as advertiaed above. 
Boeloii, Aug. 1, lan—ioi. 



Improved Stock* 

CATTI£, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemoy, and Ayr* 
ahire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native an^ French Merijio, Saxony, Sou^Down, 
and Coiswoid. 
PIOS of the Lmeoln, SoObHt, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealera in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for pnrchasii^ and ship- 
ping, we thiitk we can do as good justice lo orders, m any other 
iwuse in the Viiiled States. A B. ALLEN A CO , 

Jan. 1, 18S0— tf. 160 and 101 Water St., New- York. 

Great Sale of Short-horn Cattle in 18A2. 

THE subscriber, contemplating some important changot and fm« 
provcments upon his farm, will aelU «^(Ae«l rcjsrw, hia en- 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn cattle, con- 
aiating of unwarda of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifera, 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calvea. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been ncarljr all bred by the sttb» 
scriber, on his fin'm, and under his own eye, witli a porticular view 
to their milking quality, which he believes he has been soocesAful in 
developiiur to a degree not excelled in uiy herd of cows in the United 
States. £ver since the year 1831 be has been engaged in breeding 
Short-horns, in the belief that no caiilo kern by the farmers of this 
country, were equal 10 iliem in all their qualities, as dairy aiid feeding 
animaU, and this belief has beeti fully confirmed by seventeen years 
experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough, bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd hwt beeti coutinuaU 
ly added to, and Improved by seleetioiis from the best imported stock, 
and their immediate descendants. Durhig the years 1S45, '46 and '47, 
the Short-hem blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bales, of Kirk- 
leaniigton, Eiigiand, yras resorted to in the use of the irapnrted bull, 
Duke of Wrllmglpiii and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of wetUngton, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchem,) belonging 10 Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of Air. Vail for three 
vears. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, boili UI iu milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other pr^viooMly imported; and that belief ia confirmed by the pricea 
obtained during several years past, for- animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the «ock bred by the subeeriber, he can, with* 
out vMiiiy, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F. Siieafa 
and I^ewis O. Morris, in which 4ome of the highest priced animnlt 
were immediately deacended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, "Grace,'' owned by Messrs Sherwood and Steveiia, 
and pro^ab'v the best fat cow ever bred in America, descril)ed in 
pages 163 oial 184, vol.' x., of the American Agriculturist, was bred 
by the subscriber ; and numerous animals in various paru of the 
United Stales, the West Indies, and the Canada^, which have sprung 
from h'lA herd in years post, may be referred ta 

In 1850. the imported bull, Duke of Exeter. 01* the Princesa trilw 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (iO, 153.1 vol. ix., of tha 
English Herd Book,) sent ont from England (or Mr. 8hea(h of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was pvfchased and introduced 
mto this herd : and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in 
calf to him, ail of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
die quality of his fleeh, and in the milkiiw excellence of his aneesiry, 
no bull imported in the into the United States can surpass tha Dnke 
of Exeter. His own stock, in the hands ef several gentlemen in tha 
State of N. York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now oflered (or sale for sale wQl consist of about FIFTY, 
tborovqgh breds, including cows, heifers, and heiier calves; and pro- 
bably TXN or TWBLVK youug buUs, Olid bull calvcs. The remaiuner, 
about fiAy in number^ will comprise young cows-^good, proved, 
milkers— heifers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull 
calves, from the best milking cowa. of high grade, Shorthoma, with 
an oeeoaional daah of Devon blood intermixed— tha best of useful, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will ha 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and nvo-vear-eld 
hailer* will be bulled bv him, (if he lives,) previous to ihe aale; thus 
will be comlMned the blood of the Baica, and Ihe Stephenson stocks, 
comprising at much exoellenee, both in milk and meah, as can be 
found in lany animals whatever. 

In addition to the stock above enumerated, will be eight thorough bred 
Horaforda— three cows, one two-year-ow fouH, one yearling hull, 
and three calvea. One of the cows, (Rarity.) was imported by 
Measrs. Coming and Soibam in 1841. The other cows and calves 
afe her descenaanis by bulls of the same importation. 

Also, two or three Devon bull calves, got by Mr. Ambrose Stevens' 
imported bull "Candy," bred by Mr. Quanly, of Drvonsbira, 
Euclaml, and out of cows descended from the beitl of ilie lute Ead 
of Leicester. 

Also, two pairs of thorough-bred, six-year.oldSlion-hom oxen, and 
two or three pairs matchedtwo aiid three year old steers. 

Also, ten or twelve South Down buck lambs, got bv an imported 
Ram from the celebrated flock of Jonas Webb, of Banrabnm. Eng- 
land, uid out of Ewes deacended from the QockB of Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. EUman, of Sussex. 

The sale will be on the 18th August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Oorbrnne, at tlie Homesteaa farm of G«i. Van Rensselaer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will be 
about ten days previous to the sale. 

Catalogues will be ready liy 15th June, and forwarded to all post- 
paid applicants. 

For (urther particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or 10 A. B. ALLEN A CO., New- York. 

Jane L LEWIS F. ALLEN, Blaek Rock, N. T. 
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FormidAblb Loasca eaatad by Weeds, 

OttliivMiM ftboat Fruit Trees— Dry and Rvi-proof CeUan— 
Use of Yeariing Bulls— To Catch Flies, 

Inauenee of Agnonltoral Pursuits on Health, by (X H. Cuivs. 
LAlfS, M. D^.. 

Cause ^ the Superiority of Vermont Horses, by J., 

Utility and Importance of AgricuUnral Surveys, by W. O. Ed- 
KtlNDSON, 

Babitf of Bees, by Hskrt Hitcbcock,. 

On Raising Horses, No. 3, by B., 

Foundation of the French Merinos, by Victor Gilbert— 
Fancy and Commwi Poultry, by J. T. Amdrxw, 

Agricnlittre of the Sandwich Islands, by W.C 

The Excelsior Chum, by O. B. Clark— "ThouffauonMa- 
nufeSj" by J. R. P.,. 
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Todd, 
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Deep Piovriug, ... . 

French Merhio aheep, by Gso. Cakpbrll, 

Culture of Indian Corn and Oats, by J. W. CoLBi»Rir— Uunily 
Catde,by J.P.Philips, 

Wire Worms, by John STRicKLANXH-Hislory of the Short- 
born^ by AXBROSB Stsvxns, 

N. V. Btate Ag. Society— Cattle Shows this Season— Leaohed 
Ashes on Wheat, by Jobh Dishl— Hossey's Reaper, 

Mr. Morris' Cattle Sale— Horticaltiiral Notes, 

Answers to Inquiries, ,< . . « 

Information wanted, 
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*c., 
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Ifaitod Stetoi Agrienltonl Waxohouo tad Seed Ston, 

N». 107 WaUr Sirmty Nw-Yorh 

THE subscribers solicit the attention of the public, to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricullural and Horticultural Imidements. 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constajuly cm hand, ana 
offer for sale ai the lowest priocs, and on the best terms. 
Jul y 1-tf. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

Hassey'o Reaping Machineo, 

F»R SALE ai the United States Africultnral Warehouse ajid 
Seed Store, No. 197 Water sueet, New-Vork. 
_ July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER t CO. 

KeUJmm'o JHowing Machiaeff, 

Fm SALE at the Unhed Slates Agricultural Warehouse end 
Seed Score, No. 197 Wate/ street New- York. 
July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

^Horae Hay Rakes^ 

OF dilTerent styles made of wood, also a prime article with qvruif 
teeth, for sale at the United Stales Arncultural Warehouse and 
Beed Store, No. 197 Water street, New* York. 
July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER Jt CO. 

McCormiek'a aatf Haoaey's Reapiag MachiiiMy 

BURR Stone ICais^izes from 19 to 30 inches, Horte and Band 
RakeS) Fannhig Mills, and Grain Cradles. For sale, by 



July 1— It. 



LONGETT ft ORIPFfNG, 

95 Cliff street. New- York. 



Saperphosphate of liime, 

F>R flmning purposes, in quantities, io tail purchasers, price 8( 
cents per pound. Analyses will he sent to those that denire it 

LONGETT & QRIFFING, 



July I— It. 



90 Cliff street, N 



ifork. 



£MERY Sl CO.'o 

Improvod Hono Power. IliniheKf and SepMrafcora. 

THE undersigned haye been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery's new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-Vork. The State Agricuhural Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery's patent, to avoid impoiutions, 
be careful to observe that the name or Emery ft Co., is cost tai fUll 
on every link of chahi and the whee\ hob. 

LONGETT ft GRIFFfNG. 



July 1— tf. 



95 Cliff street, New- York. 



JL 



'EH>R sale, 10 Pigs, two mopths old, from my Imported Boar and 
J7 Sow, warranted pure— price ten dollars per pair. Also the above 
Boar, two years old, from some of the best slock In Berkshire— and 
noticed in the "American Agricolinrin" for Feb. 1851. Price $96. 
July 1-lt* AddreisC. W. SIMMONS|170i Bowery, Naw-York. 



ValaaMe Fatm for Sale, 

SITUAHSD in the town of Smyrna, Chenango ceamy, two ; 
north of the village, and one mHe west of the Cbeiiango river— it 
contains 130 acres, 30 acres m limber suhsMe for feneing and other 
farming purposes. The land is in a good stale of euhiratiom well 
fenced and watered. The bnildmgs are estensive, commodiosw and 
mostly in gt»d repair. A large orehard nf arafted fruit One half 
of a good water power and saw.nill iudoded. Price 930 per aci 
Smyrna, July 1, 18S9-4t« J. W. COLLINH. 

TRIAli OF IMPLBMENTB 



Naw-Toac Stata Agrioidtand Soeiatjrf 
Jaly, IMS, at tbm tmaga of Qaaofa. 

^TUB trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing MaehiDea, Steam Engh 
JL for Farm purposes, Grain DrUto, Horse Powers, Flax and Hhei 
Dressing Machmes, Thrashers, Seed Ptantera, Oattindovs vaA ! 
eaal Bowers, will take place at Geneva, between the Ifllli and 90lh 
of July next. The iwrucular day of the commencement of the trial 
will be given bereauer. (The competition will be open to all who 
become members of the Society, and enter their machine* for the 
trial.) Upwardi of tlOOwUl be awarded to the successful can£- 
dates, and Inventors arc invited to be present with their machines 
and engage in this trial, which will be conducted in a manner to ac 
cure practical and valuable results, tint will be of inqmtance to the 
whole Agricuhural interests of our country. 

ItT^ Arsons desirous to compete must become mcahen of dw 
Society by the naymeiit of 81.00, and enter their names and their im- 
plements with the Secretary, by the 5th of July. 

All desired jnformalioii, as to the regnlaiions for the trW. win be 
furnished on apj^icaiion to the Secretary. B. P. JOHNSON, 

AgrlenHttral Rooms, Albany, May 7, lOfll- 



ZEW-YORIC AGRICULTURAL WARENOUtC 
A. B. ALIiKH A CO., 

18t and 191 Water Stroat, Naw-Toffk. 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and SeparatoraL The 
' Chain or Railway Powen of our oisn mannfoetura, i 
and do«bl»-Mred, for one and two horses, which hat never 
equalled for lightness in ruiniing, strength, durabiKty and economy. 
Tney are universally approve wherever they have been tried. 

M. The Booardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com> 
pact and wbouy of iron, ana adajited to all kinds of work. 

31 Eddy's Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheets, for one vn 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4ih. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Threshers made upon the beat princi- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILliS for Wheat, Rye, Oats, ftc, of die best constmction 

RICE FAN MILLS made expreasly for the Sooth. 

MILK PANS.«-OlaM and Enssnelled Iron Milk Pua, very desira- 
ble articles. 

CHURNS.— Thermometer, AtaMMpheric, KandslPa, and ether 
ktaids. 

HAND CULTIVATORS and Hand Plows are very nacful imple 
ments in ga rden culture. 

SOYTBES.--Gram, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythes of the hei» 
kinds. 

RAKBS.—A large asaorlmem Steel, Iron, and Woodca-headed 
Garden Rakee, and Lawn and Hay Rakesi 

HORSE HAY RAKES of new and highly.improved patten» 

REAPING AND MOWaNG MACHINES —These hav« bees 
fttUy tested, and embrace many late improvemeuts, and w«c«i high- 
ly recommend them. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful macfames, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for watermg gardens or walks, and aflord prniee- 
tion fh>m fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feet hikh, are 
easily worked mid not liable to get om trf" order. Also, amdU GaracB 
Pumpa and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— BuHoek'sProgressive F^iwer 
Presses, combining improvements -which make them by ftr the best 
in use. • 

WATER RAMS, Snetion, Force, and findleas-Chafai Pumps; 
Leather. Gutta-Percha. ludia-Rubber Ho»e, Lead Pipe, ftc 

CABBAGE PLOW— Very light and convenient for workmg 
among cabbages. 

POTATO PLOW> with doable mould and other fonw for hiitiiv 
and weeding. 

Our implement occupy three larfe stores, and yn belicrve they 
make up the largest ajxT most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, vre have a machine sh<^> employing tipwarda of one fain- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can he made to cnder. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
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TtM PiMMt Foaltlmi of th« Faiuar. 

Am time roUt onward, there Me periodi In the (oeialj 
aa w«U «a tbe politicd irarld, whlcb we marked by more 
tbvi OTdliMTj loterect. Socb a period ia now before ni 
!■ tbe acrieuUuna i*orld. There nerar ma a tRne when 
i^rieuMnre, at an occupation,, wu wwell thought of and 
m> IkTonMj looluxl npon, at at thU moment. Tbe tide 
agKinat which we bare ao long Wruggied, Kerns really 
abaat to tarn, and many who formerlf thought tbat tbe 
bnuer'i hie woa one of iocreaiii^ toil, and that tbe Tar- 
tner bLmaslf bad no need of much morft IntolllgeoM than 
tka ^almal who aided him la bit labor, really begin to 
tbiidc tbat it \a ponlUe for bim to become a rational, 
thinking man, and throngh the aid of hit Intelligence to 
beaefit bit oondition. True — there boa been much eulo- 
^ pronounced upon the life of the farmer by lOBie indi- 
• TiduKli in other occupatioUi for example, the poliliciau, 
anxioiu to lecure bit election, haa complimented the ag. 
ricolturiat to tbe fullest extent. He hat called bim the 
naevt of the country — tbe bone and mntcle of the stale, 
tbe sine qua non of tociet; — while at the Mme time he 
hf» UKd him ai a tool, wherewith he haa worked hlm- 
tiU into office, bat be hat taken good care, after once in- 
tt^led, lo do nothing wbalerer for the beneSt of agrlcal- 
tare. Tbe merchant compliroenta agricultun , and talks of 
tha beantieaandcharmtof acountry life — heslghafor (he 
tine irbenhecanrelirefrom the caret of buslneu, and set- 
tle biiSscl^Qpon a farm. So toe, tbe lawyer, thedoctor 

pprh In turn, ]fij\g for tbe boor wbeu they Piay lead a 
fltrwt^* lift- Indeed, farming teeou to theae men a kind 
of Eldorado, a perfect elywam, » resting place ftom all 
tbtir labon. Bat thii Idea of tanning it very different 
i w— > tb* life Ibat (he practioal agrknlturitt it leading. 
Few of the classes spoken of wonld like to become work- 
ing fTwurt,ot be dependent npon their forms for a tup- 
pori. All they mean is simply, that baring accDmoIated 
money in other occupations, thev are willing to spend a 
portion of it in rural pleasures. 

>f bat tbeaisit, about what iscalledprAcJirof agricul- 
tartt, tTisl cflsans to attract men to it, and even drives 
ttMm from its rank*) Bat one answer to this question 
mocAa nt on STerj ride^Mu hard labor and small profit! 
And looking ibovt threngh many sections of the coun- 
try, teaii^ how maay farssen ILve, (or ra<!ber exist,} one 
nll^ almost be indioed to inbmil fully to tbe answer, 
and Jofai hi t^ general tafiag, that tanning is truly all 
w*rk and no profit, or tst? little at le^. Look at that 
man, *r* ''■■^i l>* )>** t(^l*d< tolled, tilled, tbrongh long 



dayi and wearr years, and what hat he i 
thing to be tare — bot what be has got hat been gained 
more by Mvtng than staking. He has denied hioMelf - 
the fruit of Us own labor. He has stinted himself and 
hh (kmlly, and scam allowed them the common ne«e» 
mriet o£llb, aodforwbatt Why toget aGnrpdtrydol> 
Ian togother, that had he been engaged in aay other tm* 
aiaest, he might ban obtained with' talf tbe toll. Thu 
says tbe opposer of agrkinltara as'an oecnpatkin, and be 
baeks hit assertion not by one caee alone, but by aoores. 

Bow, tbr ny own part, I bate ever considered agilcal- 
ture aadbe tacet utefal and honorable of fJl ocenpallont, 
and aa socbt I am willing to stand by it tbrongh good 
and through evil leport. I lore ita toilt, for they are at 
least boneat tolls. 1 b>te its labors, fw tbey are Hea*ea 
ordained. Mor d<r I bellere a righteont FroTidence 
erer meant that an occapatlon, wbieh it uninmlly ack- 
nowledged, by great minds, at least, to he at tbe foan> 
tain head of all social prosperity, should be one so want- 
ing in attraction , and in tbe proper reward due to labor, 
as.lo driT^ Ihtm its ranks t\y men of refineraeat and in- 
telligence. Without widdng then, at present, to deny- 
the otjectiont so often arged against agriculture as an 
occupation, let us rather adtiUl tbe lacts of tbe esse, and 
try to Bod out whelber the oocupatlon, or tbe men ptur- 
sning it, are in fault, and then teek for iIm remedy. 

Now, if it could In pcovod, tbal no man bad erer gahh 
ed a competency for bit labor, through agricaltnre at an 
OM:up*tlon,aMl tbkt aB men followiDg It had been alwayi 
oUigsd to KsCrict (hamaelve* to the greatest ecooomy,in 
order to gain a lirelibood— that it had never, in any in- 
tt«nce, pmd a lair profit on the capital invesled — then. 
Indeed, we migbt be somewhat disheartened, and might 
consider our case rather a hopeless one. Bot T think a 
very different slate of things can be proved. The single 
esse of Kr. Koaa, who took the second premium from 
the New-Tork State Agricultural Society, ia IS50, would 
ofiltelf, seklbe matter at rett— for it bos been truly said, 
that " whatever man has done, man may do." So far as 
we can gather Ikcte from Mr. Moee's atatemeot, we think 
the amount actually mode upon bis capital Inretted, is 
very large, and aa Mr. H. himself, hot been nnable, 
through bodily weakness, to do any of the hard physical 
tabor, bis statement pioves conclusively, that the head 
can be made to work upon a fartn, to at good advantage 
I the hind. 

But again, in almost every county in this stale, and 
others, where sgrlcuttural societies exist, men are foond 
In Hie ranks of praclical agricultare, contending fbr tbe 
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premiums offered for cropH of yarlons kinds, and as t^ 
Bocleties all demand affidavits' fVon tbe several parties 
ooDoemed, snch aa the surveyor wbo snnreystbe ground, 
the party who raises tbe crop, and the person or persons 
who ass^ in gathering and harvesting tbe crops, there is 
little room left for deception. The nett profit on these 
crops, after deducting all expenses, interest of faind, &c., 
fcc. , varies from $80 to 100 per acre, according to drcnm- 
atances — the average may be considered $60 per acre. I 
presume no one wilt deny that thrs is a Targe profit on the 
capital invested. 

But. says one, still doubtfbl that anything can be made 
by fkrming, remember this is but one acre} it is not to be 
expected tliat a man can have his whole farm in such 
order. Here then, is Jnst the very point that I would 
ttige upon the attention of the farmers in our section 
of country at least. It is a system of thorough eulturef 
cinabined with proper calculation— from these alone, are 
we to look for large profits. Land half worked can never 
more than half pay. Thorough ctUture is the oiUy true 
system for any fkrmer, whether he cultivates 10 acres or 
100. The more I have thought of this, scanned it from 
every skle, and turned it over and over in my mind, and 
the more I have read about it, the more have I been sa- 
tisfied that it is in the difference between imperfect and 
thoToogfa cultuvi, that lies all the mystery why sonMfkr- 
mers make so little, and some to much. And now, Id 
the next place, (for I must run over the subject rapidly, 
as in the space allotted for an article like this, we cannot 
b& expected t4> cover the whole ground,) how are wo to 
go to work, to introduce this system of thorough culture 
and calculation to the fkrming community generally. 

There are two ways in whk$h this can be done, and 
they are both somewhat connected, namely: By prac- 
ticing H ourselves, thereby showing its utility, and by 
Inducing fanners to thfnk upon the subjects connected 
with their occupation. The first of these things is com- 
paratively ea^y, but some difficulty attends the second. 
To overcome prejudices^to break down old systems of 
fkrming suited to by-gone days— to induce men to read 
and reflect about what they have always supposed need- 
ed no thought or reflectloni^-all these and many other 
things are hard to contend with. But let us not despair 
—the object to be accomplished is a great one, and pa- 
tience and perseverance will do much. 

First, then, I say, let us conduct our own farming 
operations In a proper manner, with due regard to thefkct 
that we wish to reap the reward of our labor and to receive 
the largest amount of profit upon our capital invested. 
Let us keep regular accounts with the several depart- 
ments of our farms — (he stock, crops, &c. &c. — ^let us 
calculate the cost of raising every article prodticed upon 
the farm, whether live stock, grain, or ought else— let 
us mark well what pays a profit and what does not. 
There is nothing, perhaps, in which farmers, as a class, 
are more negligent than in this one point, of keq>iDg ac- 
counts. Few, so called, practical farmer e have any 
idea of what number of pounds of hay a yoke of oxen 
win consume during the foddering season : so too of cows, 
horses, sheep, &c. &c. j everything is fed by guess work*, 
%nd in consequence much farm produce is sold by guess 
work too. Merchants keep accounts, without them their 



I business would certainly prove a failure; go to a mer* 
chant to buy goods, who has jnst received a snpply fttm 
some dty or distant country, who has not yet seen his 
bills or made up the amount of cost, and what n^ll he 
tell you? '' I do not know, lir, what to ask for tboae 
goods. I have not yet calculated their cost." Bvt alas! 
what do too many fkrmers dot They calculate the oostt 
of nothing. We raised this grain, say they, and we can 
afford to feed it out, it cost us nothing. Ah, my friend, 
is the expeudltuie of bone and mnade wMqi thnii boak* 
e! of com or potatoes cost thee, nothing? Were tbe 
droi»s fVom thy sweaty brow, with whidi thou watered 
many alilll through the long fummer day, worth nolb- 
ing? Other bmb in other eocuiiatioM, live by their fau 
bor, whetlier of the body or the mind. Calculate theO| 
friend, and know what thy labor is worth to thee. 

I well know that circumstances alter cases, and that 
different systems of agriculture are suited to di0breiit 
sections; but I do say, without f^rof contradieHoD, that 
in many sections the system generally pursued, Is snch 
an one, that without the most rigid economy, amotrating 
even to parsimony, fkrmers could not live by their labor; 
and I attribute the fault, not tt> our noble callfaig; but 
to the negligence and want of calculation of those con- 
cerned in it. I have no theory to support, no selfiaifa ends 
to serve ; I only wish to awaken thought upon these sub- 
jects among farmers, and especially among the fknaers 
of this section of our country. If I am wrong in my 
views, no man will be happier to be set right. 

In regard to tbe question, how shall we induce fkrmers 
to think upon the subjects connected with their occupa- 
tion, let me propose the followhig plan. 1 do not know 
of its ever having been tried, or how it will succeed gen- 
erally, but perhaps some few districts at least may be 
benefitted by it. 

Let notices be given out that monthly meetings in erery 
school district will be called, beginning In October and 
ending in March ; this would give six meetix^durii^tha 
winter. Let the district school-house be the place ot 
meeting. At these , meetings let such articles be read 
f^-om the Transactions of the State Society, and front 
sgricultural papers, as may be deemed interesting and 
beneficial to those pi-esent. / 

Some men will get together and listen to a little read- 
ing, whereas if they remained at home they wonld not 
touch a book during a winter evening, but dose in the 
chimney comer, or around the stove, or be at work at 
some manual labor, thiidLing they could not spare time 
to read a book. 

Let such questions as the following be presented fer 
their consideration: The cost of rearing stock, fVom the 
time of birth till three years old ; the number of pounds 
of hay a yoke of oxen will consume during the fodder- 
ing season ; the cost of wintering, (not half starvteg,) a 
cow, a horse, a sheep, &c., fcc., during the whole (bdder- 
ing season ; the number of quarts of mUk given by a good 
cow during the year; the number of quarts given by tlie 
same during the first week after the calf has been taken 
away, or four weeks after calving— this to be done by act- 
ual measurement in a quart measure, not by milkiqg 
in a pail suppoetd #e hold a certain number of quarts; 
the number of bnahets of com usually raised on an aevs 
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1b llw neigfaborliood; nme of oftts, of lye, buckwhoot, 
^tCf Iec., oeUiol measareiiMiit to botckon, iasteodof eari 
iomd9 ; tfao osool ir»liio of oow« in the fall | the oraal top 
lae of MOM ■nitnalw in the spring; what a fiinner gets 
tborefore, for wintering said animals $ the Taloe of each 
Ikmier'a hay, stalks, grain, &e., in the tall; the yalne of 
stock In the fall; the valne of his stock in the spring, 
after consnniing his liay, gndn, Sec., Bus. ; what his cows 
realized for him in the sbiHP® of milk and bntter, daring 
the aeason; how much nett profit tiiey make liim after 
deducting all expenses; the number of ponnds that a 
bushel of corn weighs each year; same of wheat, rye, 
oala, buckwheat, Sec., 8cc. These, and a hundred other 
questions of practical yalue, might be proposed at the Ta* 
riouB meetiogs. Let a number of (krmers present take 
three or four of these questions at each meeting, and an- 
swer them as fkr as practicable, at tho next meeting. 
Some of them would require a season to test them in — 
they can be given out and reported upon at the next win- 
ter meetings. These meetings will act as aids to the 
ooanty agricultural societies, and through their means 
many men may be induced to Join tboee valuaMe institu- 
tioos, who would otberwiae give themselves no trouble 
about them. The vanous questions may one and all of 
tkem have been tested by many intelligent and reading 
farmers, but I am pretty certain few so called practical 
formers, have ever taken the pains to try any of them. 
Let such plain questions be once (kirly put to trial, and 
I think the result would be a mass of facte that couM not 
fail of being greatly beneficial to the interest of the far- 
mers in their respective neighborhoods. We would then 
know better than most men, how to ahapt our cotirte. 
By this means, a change in the mode of farming in some 
districts, might be brought about, and a more profitable 
coarse than the one pursued, might be adopted. What 
was proved to be unprofitable in one part of our country, 
would be left to be pursued in another, where it could be 
done with more advantage. 

Many other things suggest themselves, but we will leave 
them to the reflecting minds of those noble spirits, a few 
of whom may be found in almost every neighborhood, 
who are wrapped up in the great cause of agriculture, 
nnd whose hearts are beating with high hopes and aspi- 
rations to elevate that noble, but hitherto down-trodden 

caUing. H. C. W. Putnam FU/cy, N. T., 18S2. 

■ e» 

Agiionltand Bduontlon. 

What cam bb dobb with Pebsbbt If BAVs.*-Wh!le 
mwA has been said, both wisely and unwisely, conoem- 
fag the establishment of great Agrienltnral Schools ; and 
while all attempts towards their endowment by state 
fhnds, have signally failed— 4s it not well to consider 
what can be accomplished with existing meanst The es- 
tablisbment of AgriettUural Ck>lleges, is certainly, on all 
aoeounts, desirable ; and it Is to be hoped that the friends 
of agricolture will rally upon their next legtslatnres, in 
f^ll force, and carry their measures in Kew-Tork and 
Massachusetts, at least. But we have already the means 
with which to work a vast change, and one scarcely less 
grant, than any oootemplated Institution oould perform. 

OcK CoMsiOB ScRoou ara the starting point. Hera 
let the efforts of the friends of rational husbandry con^- 



mence. Ara thero not enough readers of the Goltivatofi 
and kindred publications, fai one-half the school distriots 
of this state, to discuss the sul^fectof agricultuial ednca^ 
tion, in the school meetings? Let caro be taken thai 
trustees and superintendents of the common schools, be 
instructed to secura and encourage teacben who will in. 
struct in soientiflc agriculturo. 

Let our County Ag. Societies secure the services of 
some competent person to attend tesciier's institutes, and 
communicate instructions and enthusiasm to teachera, so 
as to fit them mora perfectly to teach fimner's sons. 

Let them also oflbr premiums to teachen, and dasses, 
who shall teadi and learn the most, and the best of this 
sulject. 

I should like to see such an announcement as the fol* 
lowing from the Lewis Co. Agricultural Society: 

" For the encouragement of the study of Agriculture in 
our common schools, the society offers the following pre- 
miums to teachers and scholars, to be awarded at the 
county fair, Sept. 1868. 

1st premium. To each member of the class, not toex« 
ceed 10 in number, that evinces the best knowledge of 
Prof. Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture, a 
copy of Johnston's Lectures on Ag. Chemistry and 
Geology. To the teacher, Stephen's Farmer's Guide. 
2d premium. To each member of the second best class 
not exceeding ten, Thomas' Fruit Culturist. To the 
teacher, Colman's European Agriculture. Classes to be 
examined by their teachers, before a questioning and a 
Judging committee, consisting of D. P. Maybew, A. M., 
principal of Lowville Academy, Hon. Francis Seger, and 
Rer. Calrin Yale, town superintendent of Martinsburgh." 

Would that the quotation marks that enclo^ the above 
paragraph, were warranted! Would not such premiums 
give impulse to the study' of agriculture? Would not 
OS much interest be excited in such an exhibition, as In 
that of form products^ or of embroider^', or of plowing 
matcfaesf 

I cannot forbear here remarking, that the sulistitution 
of useful books, or (hrro and horiicultnral implements, 
for motuy premiums, would accomplish vast good in 
raising the tone of ^^cultvral practice. There is no 
reason why farmere should not have money from other 
sources, and every reason why they should have good 
books, ttom such a source, embodying the experience of 
many, with reference to their pursuits, and which, instead 
of beii^ merged into the general currency, shall always 
be before a man as an evidence and remembrancer of 
merit. 

What county sodety will first prenounce these sug* 
gestions good, and act upon themt 

Tbachebs who love your profession, and have seal to 
honor it,— a word to you. 

In '' the rural districts" nine-tenths of the children 
you instruct are farmer's sons and daughtera, full of ro- 
bust health, blessing you with the beaming of bright eyes, 
and the Joyous music of happy voices. Do you desire 
that they,— 'full of innocence and strength ,-Hshould grow 
up to the noble inheritance of a sound mind in a sound 
body;" that they should honor the art that is the earliest 
and bestt Be not content to let them pass into life— 
either the life of the farmer, or that of a professkNk— 
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without knowing the beatttlAil trotiuy wUcli Uie ikrmer 
•Dght to know, because he te a farmer j and which the 
young man aspiring to a profession onght to know, that 
he may intelligently settle npon his course of life. 

Two years ago, excuse might be nrged that we had no 
suitable text book. But now, Prof. Norton's admirable 
" Elements of Scientific AgricuHure/' leave no place for 
thkt objection. This book has met with higher praise 
than I can bestow upon it, but I can say that such is its 
admirable rimplicity of style, and so logical is its arrange- 
ment, that in the course of some considerable experience 
as a teacher— I have neter used so satisfactory a text 
hook on atiy subject. 

Any pupil who can master English grammar, is capa- 
ble of studying it to advantage. 

It is a natural proceeding to pass fWmi the common 
ichool to the Aoadkict, and here riiould be fumiflhed all 
the facilities for eqnipping the teacher. It is gratifying 
to know that several of our academies are doing their 
duty in this respect. Let the friends of agriculture en- 
eourage them, and put others in the right way. Saxl. 
W. JoBKsoH. Scott. Cortland eo.f N. F. 
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Ooat of Growing Indian Oorn. 



Ens. CutTiTATom—While reading the Transactions of 
the N. T. State Ag. Society for 1860, 1 particularly no- 
tlced some estimates of the cost of producing various 
crops, made by J. DslafikU), Esq., in his Survey of 
Seneca County. Now, although these estimates may be 
a fair average of the cost of cultiyation in the latitude of 
Seneca county, yet some of them may not be. applicable 
to that of Albany county; f nd likewise the average cost 
of producing a given crop in Albany county, might vary 
materially from the cost of producing the same crop in 
9ome other parts of the state. 

I have seen several estimates of the cost of cultivating 
Indian corn, per acre, no two of which I think were alike 
In the items or amount of expense, which shows that 
different individuals pursue a different course, either 
more or less expensive in cultivation, or in making up 
their accounts. Some neglect to put in some small 
items, which, though small on one or two acres, would 
amount to considerable when multiplied by 10 or 20; or 
the difference may arise from the texture and quality of 
the soil. 

. I would suggest that every farmer ought to know how 
.much it costs him to raise a bushel of any kind of grain 
or roots, and what he can cultivate with the most profit. 
For this purpose he should have an account book, in 
which every field, or part of a field he colli vates, should 
have a place, the number of acres it contains, and all 
expense and labor incurred in its cultivation, even to 
the putting up of twine and scarecrows on his cornfield, 
for with the farmer as surely as with any other man, time 
is money; and if one hundred farmers in different parts 
of the state would pursue the above method, in regard 
to their cultivated crops, especially Indian corn, which 
is perhaps more generally cultivated throughout the 
state than any other grain, and give the results through 
the Cultivator, it would, no doubt, be equally uaeful 
and interesting. 



I will now give Mr. Dxlavisia's eatimate of cnltlvap 

thig an acre of Indian com, together with my expetlenoa 

with a piece of four acres In 1S49, showing qnlt« a dlf« 

ference in cost of cultivation ; and I wodld obaerve that 

these four acres were some of the eaaett tilled land I 

have, being a loam, part of it inclined to sandy and a 

part to day, no stone, and having lain to meadow until 

the grass had nearly all mn out, not turning off more 

than I of a ton of poor hay per acre. 

EftiwuUtd cott of oiu men of Jaita* Com. 

Flowinr and harvesting twiee, •• ?• 

Half of 90 IcMda of raannre, at 14| cu per lo«l, 1 8B 

Haalii^g and dislfitMliDg aaamire, 1 09 

Flaming, J JJ 

Seed, live qvarts, J^ 

Fim, aeeond, Biid third boeing, 1 Jj 

Cnuing and alouling, v:*; IS 

Hu9knig and housing, ai three ceitii per basbd, M 

Slielliiig and delivering, OM 

lulereft on valse of laud ai $50 per aere, 3 SO 

Pmtuet-'Thtttf^two bnabeltMSOcti.,. . . . 9M 00 
Two toM.ibdder, fi 00 

tsioo 

Profit per acre,. S 39 

suoo 

JIfy own exptriene4. 

Four days plowing, breaking op sod, at 99 per day, 96 60 

Chargv to this crop i of 80 loads of suMe manive, at 79 els. 

perload, 1^ M 

Spreading mannro, 9| days 1 S5 

Seoond plowing, three days at ft per day, 600 

Harrowing, Ijdays, S 65 

Pnrrowing or narking ont, one day, 1 66 

Seed com and pampkui seed, 1 06 

Two men and two boys one day planting, 6 S6 

Coltivathig for hoeing, roan and borsa t«*o days, 6 06 

First hoeing, seven da^ work, at five shillings, 4 38 

Plowing for hilling, twice m a row each wuy, man avdbone 

twodaj's, 6 60 

Hilling, six days work, at five shillings, 3 75 

Catting and stoutiiig, eight days work; at five shillings^ ..... 5 00 
Husking 336 bnshefs ears of com, at 4 cents, (had it all huak- 

ed by the bttshel,) 13 44 

Carting com and sudks to bani, 6 00 

Sorting and drawing to market S75 bmhels ears of merchan- 
table com, at 6 ceiita, 650 

35 bushels hen manure, ashes, and piaster, applied after first 

hoehig, at 10 cents, 3 91 

Lalx>r putting en the same, and twine to keepoff erows,. ... 1 00 

Interest on valncLof land, at 675 per acre, 91 00 

tI03 86 
Prodvef^VIS bmAids merchantable com tu the ear, 

sold at 81 CIS., 665 25 

61 boshCiS poor com, at 1 diets,. 1144 

Stalks for fodder, at 66 per acre, 60 66 

50 loads pumpkins, 90 00 

•136 66 

It will be ohoerved that my four acres cost nio$106.82| 
or $26.96 per ocre ; and thet the prodnct, without tha 
pumpkins, amounted to $29.17 per acre, learing a ba- 
lance of $8.22 per acre, in favor of the crop, and by add* 
ing the pumpkins, of $8.22. 

I have kept an account more or le88 accurate, for aa* 

Tcral years, of the expense of my com crop, and have 

noYer seen an estimate or statenient of the cost of rais* 

ing an acre, which amounted to as much as I am eon* 

vinced it coats me to raise it. Although it does not al> 

ways cost me as much as in tUs instance, yet, taking the 

whole crop which grows on the land, I do not know that 

I ever raised a more profitable crop of com. C. W. L. 

WatervlUt, April, 1852. 

»•> 
CuRiHoGoRN Stalks. — A correspondent of the Maine 
Farmer places his stalks butt upwards, and then, if it 
rains, all the water is thrown quickly off, and none lodg- 
es between tbe leaf and stalk. A long storm will thus 
injure them but little, while in the usual way they would 
become completely soaked. 
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ED1T0I3 CvLT. — Having spent some time in West Jersey 
4«riqg the past winter, I propose to give your readers, 
Buny of whom are residents of tliat interesting region, a 
brief outline of its agricoltaral condition and facilities. 
The particaUr r^on of which I am best prepared to 
q^k, is the western portion of Cumberland county. 

The whole sonth and eastern portion of New- Jersey is 
an extended plain, no part rising over one or two hun- 
dred feet above tide water, and generally presenting a 
rolling, or undulating and wavy surface. This part of the 
state presents two varieties of soil— alight sand, in oaany 
phues blown about by the wind, and a heavier variety, 
called claytg; it is so, compared with the still lighter 
ioily bat a visitor from almoct any other region would 
eali this a sand, or sandy loam, containing a slight admix- 
ture of day. The clayey portion appears to embrace a 
wedge-shaped tract, coming to a point at its south-wes- 
tern extremity,, near Greenwich, Cumberland county, and 
widening aa St extends north-easterly towards New- Bruns- 
wick, leaving a belt of barren sands on either side, up- 
im the easty reaching to the sea-board. The agricultural 
history of West Jersey, as well as its military, has been 
rather an oventful one, and may serve as a warning to 
the inhabitaots of raangr regions now commencing their 
«gricnitaral eareer. The soil, though light, when first 
tilled, appears, from early aocounts, to have been very 
Isrtile, sava, perhaps, the most sandy barrens. But by 
hard eropping, without returning much in the form of 
manure, it was, after a series of years, reduoed to a state 
of complete liarrenness, and the lands were sold for a tri- 
fle, or left, in default of a purchaser, and the impoverish- 
ed occupant found a homa upon the virgin soil of the wes- 
tern wilds. 

If any pursued this course, while a portion remained 
and gained a subsistence by cutting off the timber for the 
Fbihidelphia market, taking in return, pork, grain, flour, 
and the other necessaries of life. This course, I am told, 
was pursued until within twenty or twenty-five years, 
when the value of the land was reduced to the value of 
the timber upon it. Several circumstances at that time 
conspired to improve the agricultural condU ion of this re- 
gion. One was the opening of the Philadelphia market 
by steam navigation; but the most marked impetus was 
given by the discovery of the tAari beds* 

These beds form a broken Una along the westerly side 
of the elay deporft referred to, for many miles, extending 
at least, across Cumberland, Salem, and Gloucester ooun- 
ties. In Camberland, and the south part of Salem oonn- 
ty, the shell marl prevails, while further north, the grten 
smi marl is found. These two kinds are vory dissimilar 
in appearance, and each kind embraces many varieties of 
eolor and quality. Both seem to have originated in de- 
posites of eea sliells, and the bones of marine and land 
animals, the latter constituting but a small portion, and 
b) many beds no visible trace of them is found. While 
in the shell marls the remains of a large number of the 
nuirine shell-fish are always present, and constitute a targe 
portion of the main mass ; bones are found only here and 
^ro. as the carcase of some sea monster happened to lie, 
te he was driven on to the sfaoala theft having these oys/cr 



bedi for their bottom. Shark's teeth are somewhat abnn* 
dant, and the bones which have thus far come to my no« 
tice, appear to be those of fish and large lizzards, or sau- 
rians. It is somewhat dilBcult to give a correct idea of 
the appearance of a marl bed. Indeed, those near \<h 
gether appear quite difierent. Many are found, composed 
of various colors, as follows: first, and over the whole, 
from 8 to 16 feet of sand and fine gravel ; then comes a 
layer of yellow marl, containing the imprints of shells which 
have wholly disappeared — ^Ihis layer may be a footer two 
deep. Then comes a strata of a dark color, nearly black, 
and may be thinner, or a little thicker than the yellow 
above it. In this are also the impressions of shells, but 
seldom the shell itself. Below these come the marl pro* 
per, varying in depth from a few inches, to 15 feet or 
more, made up of shells more or less decayed ; most of 
them, however, readily fall to pieces on being moved 
or exposed to the air, yet a few in almost every bed will 
retain their formr. Among these, the Pema, nearly as 
large as a horse's hoof, and several varieties of oyster, are 
predominant. From 60 to 70 per cent of sand is found 
in the best shell marl, and the mixture, when shovelled 
over, has a greyish appearance. Samples of all these va- 
rieties may be seen in the cabinet of the New- York State 
Agricultural Society. The above is only an outline of 
the general mode of appearance, each bed varying moro 
or leas in character. Careful analyses of these marls 
show the following composition: 

JbpYeBow3£mk lip jnbd; JMfari. A4llJfeii 

Onraaie matter, . . . 6.95 pr. d. • ff.Oii pr. cu 9.57 pr. ct 

Samt 70.44 8S.57 S7.S3 

Oxide of iroo, 19.01 2.S0 4.SI 

Alumina, 9.60 ff.OS 9.13 

Suliihnne acid, 90 1.70 

Cbloriiie, 03 .06 

Carbonate of lime,. 9.37 1.98 13.60 

Magnesia, 10 .64 .09 

Potarii, a Ijule. .60 

Soda, 09 .96 .96 

Phospliorie oeid, ...... 

100.60 100.10 09 99 

Though these results do not correspond very well with 
the analyses published in the report of Prof. Rooebs, oil 
the Geology of New- Jersey, it is believed from repeated 
experiments, that they give an average of the compostr 
tion of the different varieties, yet no two samples would 
precisely correspond. At the beds, the marl sells at 26 
to 75 cents per load of 20 bushels; ft'om 10 to 80 loads 
per aere, are applied broadcast to the soil, and generally 
with good effect. Many instances are given where 20 
loads per acre have been applied to the worn out barrens 
uot capable of producing over five bushels of corn, that 
by this dressing alone are rendered productive for twenty 
years, with no other manure, producing 25 to 40 bushels 
of corn, and moderate crops of wheat, potatoes and clo* 
ver. Beside the. varieties of marl mentioned, there is 
also a Mour kind found in the bottoms of beds where no 
shell occurs. This is so poisonous 2^ to kill vegetation 
where it is placed, and render the land barren for years. 
This marl, however, contains most of the valuable sub- 
stances found in the best kinds, and is used in compost 
heaps by a few, to great advantage, the ammonia evolv- 
ed from the fennenting mass operating to neutralise the 
sulphuric acid, and decompose the sulphate of iron and 
alumina, which are the poisonous substances contained in 
the marl. 

-••MB*'' '^-'' 
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By this chemical change all the snbstanoefl are render- 
ed valuable to the plant, and the volatile gaaes of the ma- 
Bare are fixed and carted to the field. Prof. Booiis 
fluggests that linu mixed with the lonr marls wonld render 
them valnahle, which U oertainlj worthy of a trial. 

The improvement upon lands contiguous to the marl 
beds, by its use, has been almost incredible, especially 
where care has been taken hi preserving the fiirm-yard 
and stable manure. A large amount of Guano has of late 
been applied, with most satisfactory results— crops of 
wheat tixA buckwheat being often doubled by the applica- 
tion of one or two hundred pounds per acre. 

Since the rot has mined the potato crop north, this 
has become an important article of culture in West Jer- 
sey. The yield Is not large, ranging from 50 to 150 bush* 
els per acre— but better fiavored, or fairer sized potatoes 
are seldom met with, the disease never having invaded 
that region ; and at ready sales at 75 cents to 91.80 per 
bushel the crop is a paying one. This season many 
fanners are planting fVom 10 to 40 acres, which will 
doubtless find a ready market, unless this vegetable re- 
gains its health In more northern regions. What this' 
county is agriculturally, ft has been made by intprovt- 
ment alone, and with its fine climate, the growing seal and 
fntelligence of ift inhabitants, and a good and aooessible 
market, it certainly bids fhir to become a region of great 
fertility. There Is still much vacant land, onee cultivated 
but now overgrown with cedar, dwarf pine, oak, fcc., 
among which the last com hills are still visible, that can 
be bought at reasonable prices, and by Judicious manage* 
ment readily brought to a fertile condition. Without 
marl, by the use of guano, bones, lime, plaster, Su., va- 
luable farois have been reclaimed (Vom this worthless 
condition, and rendered productive and beautiful. Gvm- 

i>ov EvAKS, A. M. June J 1852. 
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Wool Growing in Miohigaw. 

EniTOKs Cdltivatoe — In looking over the former 
numbers of the Cultivator, I notice that Mr. Psttibors 
throws down the glove to the whole west, for raking 
sheep and wool. Now ire have no wish to disparage 
either the luxuriant pastures, or the good management, 
of our Vermont brethren, but we should be happy to let 
them and others know the advantages we do possess. 

These advantages are found in our soil and climate. 
Our soil is a mixture of silica, of carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime, of organic principles, with a small propor- 
tion of sulphur, iron, &c.,con8tiiuting all the earths and 
metals necessary to give a rich and nutritive vegetation. 
On our Burr Oak plains and oak openings, which cover 
a hrge proportion of the peninsula, the heaviest rains 
are quickly absorbed by the earth, gtvlnf^ sheep and oth- 
er animals a dry, healthy surfkee on which to repose. 
On the other hand, a mellow fallow, kept clean of vege- 
tation, absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and never 
b'.'Comes dry and hard, as I have seen in New-England. 
We have more lime diffused through our soil, than in 
any of the states east and south, to the Atlantic, and 
the Ohio River, and doubtless more than in the prairie 
states to the west. 

But it is mostly in our climate that our advantages 
eonslst. *nM radiation of the caloric, (heat,) from the 



vast bodies of water, smroiuidiBgva OB all sidea except 
the south, renders our climate more mUd than any peri 
of the United States of corresponding latftude, east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Korthern Ohio, thoogh soetli of 
us, has more snow. Kentucky and Western Viri^ie, 
I have been told by persons who have resfded there, 
have, for snow and cold weather, quite as severe a 
climate as we have in Jackson eounty ; but their springe 
are earlier. It was stated some time since, in a new*, 
paper, that at a certain time, the thermometer, on tlie 
Wisconsin side of lake Michigan, stood at 16* below se- 
ro. On the Michigan side, at the same time, 8^ below; 
wind not noticed, bat direction probably from weet to 
east. We have a less amount of water ftdlTng hk imine 
in Michigan, than at the east. This the topogrsplifcal 
situation of our state Indicates, and experience provee to 
be a fact. Our straw stadis fn this wheat growing regioit 
give ns some advantages, as sheep will do better witb a 
change of straw, than confined wholly to hay. The 
amount of rain, with the excellence of our soil, 
our feed to be rich for Ikttening purposes. Wbete 
small flocks have bees kept, thirty pounds of tallow from 
a grass fed wether, have frequently been taken. Bat the 
question will be asked, how long mast yoa fodder sheep 
in each winter, in Michigan? Having lived here irwlh- 
ters, I think that in four out of five winters IVtmi two to 
six weeks foddering may be necessary, where there are 
reserved lots for winter pasturage, or where the aMadowv 
or summer pastures, will aflbrd feed. The other pari of 
the winter they will do better on pasture, belog homed 
at night, than on any deseriptioa of dry feed. R. Wav- 
KIRS. NmpoUsm, Jftdligee, Jews 4, 18581 
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Mm. TucKBB — I sent you a communication, whidi ap» 
peered in the March number of the Cultivator, for I85I, 
respecting a wen, on the Jaw of one of my cows; and 
doubtless, many of your readers are anxious to know 
what finely became of the poor creature. 

After the March number was issued, I received a prl> 
vate communication, fVom Mr. Watson, in whicA he gave 
me some information, hi regard to the treatment of difl 
ferent kinds of wens; and (Vom what he wrote me, I soon 
came to the conclusion that my cow was a '* goner." Btit, 
as ahe had a young calf by her Me, I concluded to let 
her raise It, If possible ; although I often thought it 
would be an act of humanity, to knodc them both in the 
head ; for the calf by sneking her milk, emitted an ef. 
fluvia as ofi<ensive as the wen Itself. 

This wen was attached to, or appeared to be an en- 
largement of the jaw bone; and it was with great difil. 
culty that she could eat. Fed with potatoes, she did 
much better than when fed with other roots. When fed 
with tumeps and com meal, her wen would assome aa 
angry, inflamed appearance, and smell very ofi'ensive. I 
discontinued the api»1icatkm of caustic potash, ns it would 
increase in one day aa much as a dally application of 
potash would diminish it. 

As soon as there was a supply of grass, I tnmed her 
into the highway to « live or die.'' But to ray greet 
surprise, she soon improved in fiesh, so that it was thought 
beat to take her into the pasture. Aboat the first of 
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B c p teB ifct ff , X aommemed leediiig. liar. with pompWnMnrt 
tneal. To the M lt d WuBeii of «very one, she 4eterior»> 

ted uoCn <be became a skeleton j and about the first of 
October 2 killed her and took her bide. I examined, 
wttli muck cave, tbe diaeaeed pari ^ ead often wondered 
how At had lived at uU, I thrmt a knife into U, and 
found it was a gristly, cartilaginous substonoei full of lit- 
He vesMet, eoBtaining blood and water. I forced the 
knift in another part of R, and a tineouB, yellow ichor, 
issued out. Her grinders, on the diseased side of the 
Jaw, irerejBore than an inch longer than those on tbe 
opposite side. When thej eh«t tegether, her month 
would' be open about two inches. l%ls accounted for 
the fact that she always carried her Jaw on one side. J 
had oftoD noticed thai she performed maaticatMin by 
moTing her Jaw Afora right to left, horisontslly, without 
any yertlcal motion. This morcraent of her jaw crushed 
tbe food between the ^idet of the teeth, which I found 
isvie aauch jwom Away. 

fn conehisioii; aHow me to remailc, for Che bev^t of 
any one who may be so unfortunate as to "have a wen on 
IHiy of their animals, that they should be prepared for 
the botcher without debiy. Had i known ikeny what I 
know now, I should not hare lost twenty. Ave dollars 
needlenly. Truly yours, S. Edwaum Toon. LtUu 

' ■•■ 
Farmet's Talk. 



Bm. CvuriTATOft— If there is any one doss of dtfasens 
and laborers that I feel an interest In, more than anoth- 
er, it '» the farmers. If I were asked the reason of this 
feeling, I shonid answer, it is because I am, myself, one 
of that class. 

It has been often said by ^gi'icuUucal writers that 
farmers, as a class, are the least UiteUlgent and poorest 
Mnoated of any, and it often seems that we hsTO the least 
influence and are the least respected. Whether this idea 
be correct or not, may be of no particular conseqoence 
In itself; yet, if soeb be the ease, it is well to inquire 
whether, as fbrmers, we have not something to do in 
this matter. 

• It is eertafaily remarkablo to notioa what a small 
amount of useful knowledge, we can content ourselTes 
with. The reason of this is, that our present wants 
must be satisfied and the future cared for, while the mind 
li left to Starre. The great object of life appears to be 
to make money and buy more land. The Hfb of an 
American farmer has always been and must ever be, one 
of hibor. TUs law of labor we cannot alter, and we 
irould not If we could, because it is just and right. Yet 
I am satisfied that the mass of farmers labor a great 
many more hours in a year, than is necessary, because 
they do not work to the best advantage. We do not 
combine half enough of genuine head labor with our 
hand work, and for the ostensible reason that we can get 
along Just as well without it. But it is not enough that 
ft farmer can improve his soil so as to make It profitable, 
for hundreds of farmers do that, who possess an amount 
of general knowledge which every good citizen ought to 
be ashamed of. 

There is a principle beyond all this, which every farm- 
fit ought to recognise, that is, to adopt improvement for 



improvement's sake. Koifovivch to^i^tify aselfisi 
and penurious appetite, as to refine and enlarge ihr 
generous, noble feelings of the man. Like all other 
dasaes of men we are in pursuit of happiness, and one 
of the most conunon methods of seeking it, yet by far 
the most unsatisfactory, is in the pursuit of wealth. 

One of the best antidotes ibr this restless, craving fieeU 
tng, is to seek for and cultivate a contented mind, but 
not a dull and sluggish one; for with all the followers 
that " Ignoramus" has had from time immemorial, hf 
has never succeeded in making a single person rationally 
happy and contented. I believe firmly that the occupa* 
tion of the farmer Is better calculated to ensure real en- 
Joyiaent Xhan any other business* Still there are hnn* 
dreds of fiinaers who live a toilsome and complaining 
life because they do not labor for the right objects. 

I am well aware that it must be tbe fanner's genenU 

rule to carry on bis basioesft for profit, and I find thai 

those farmers who adopt the most improvements, botft 
useful and ornamental, are the ones who succeed best 
and make the most fooney. 

We liavo ofleto to straggle against poverty, but tbii 
lAiOttId not discourage us. Honesty of purpose, with an 
indomitable perse\'erance and energy, will eventually a6> 
complish anything. We may safely depend that In in* 
dttttry and the improvement of the mind, we are laying 
the foundation (br "ftiture good and real success. L. Dow 
BASO. Jhrbiff Ct. 
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Things 1 have Bean. 

' 1. I have seen farmers, who neglected to mend their 
fences in tbe spring, till after pUnting, and allowed theijr 
cattle and other stock to ramble about, till they had no 
control over them, which nine times out of ten will make 
tliera unnily. 

2. I lutve seen farmers pasture their swine in the h}ghr 
way, without a yoke or a ring in theh" nose, greatly azw 
noying their neighbors, by turning up the turf before 
their dwellings, ready to enter the door-yai-d or garden 
whenever there is a oar down, or a gate open, or a hole 
in the fence, forgetting the golden rule, '* whatever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them." 

3. I have seen fanners let their best land grow up to 
briars and weeds, and remain from year to year encum; 
bered with all manner of trash, thus fulfilling the pro^ 
verb, '' I Went by the field of the slothful and tbe vine- 
yard of the man vo!d of understanding, and lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the 
face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down." 

4. I have seen farmers who had a tolerable theory o^ 
farming in their heads, but not tbe first principle In prac- 
tice, and were like the Scribes and Pharisies, ** for they 
say and do not." 

6. I have seen formers who thought it wicked to cul- 
tivate a fine garden, shrubbery, ornamental trees, flowers, 
or anything to maKe their homes pleasant and inviting, 
not discerning the hand of the Gi*eator in aU the works 
of nature — but who esteemed it no sin to suffer their 
children to grow up in idleness, roving about with no 
taste for anything pertaining to home. 

6. I have seen farmers who let their tools remain in 
the field in all weathers, and during the winter, saving 
a great deal of time in not carrying them to and from 
their store houses, it is true, but forgetting the old max- 
im " a penny saved is as good as two pence earned.'' 

7. I have seen farmers who knew enough of. farming 
without reading the Cultivator, snd could not affV>rd to 
take it, but who were able to pay for a novel, or some 
trash paper of the day. 

8. I have seen farmers, who were very ofllcJous In 
their neighbor's business, and strange as it. may seem, 
neglected their own. Gko. Cabgill. Berkshire^lf.Y,' 
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Omg9 Oimag* BtdgM. 

The Macbura anrantica, or Osage Orange tree, is found 
la portions of upper Texas, Arbinsas, northern Louis- 
iana, and the soutliern portion of the Indiao terriHNrj, 
In a native state; and, in point of appearance, closely re- 
sembles the orange tree. It bears a large and beautiful 
Aruit, which is remarkably tempting in appearance, but 
it is perihctly useless for man and beast. The foliage 
somewhat reaembles that of the peach, but of a richer 
and more transparent green, and, in many respects^ it may 
be ranked among the most splendid of the forest trees. 
Its growth Is uncommonly prolific, so much so, that on a 
rich vegetable soli, it will throw out branches varying 
from three to ten feet, in a single season. The growth 
is so rapid, whilst the plants are young, that it matures 
Its wood imperfectly; so much so, indeed, that fn the 
oent«r of each stalk of young growth, a pith is formed, 
closely rssembUag that of elder. Yet this ieauence does 
not e.xtend beyond the second year's growth, and as the 
wood perfects itself, it becomes nearly as hard as lignum- 
Vitae, and te.as Incorruptible as the cedar. In tts native 
elime, it ordioarily makes a growth of fifty feet in hei|^, 
^nd, when grown separately as standard trees, will girt) 
at maturity, from eight to ten feet, four feet from the 
ground. Saw logs three feet in diameter, are frequently 
out from this tree along the valleys of the Osage river : 
and the wood, though difflctilt to saw into lumber, and 
work with edge tools, is highly prised, from the fact tltat 
it not only makes a lieautiful quality of furniture, but 
will take the highest and most perfect polish and finish. 
Among the other peculiarities of this splendid tree, its 
limbs are densely covered with thorns, so sharp that no 
animal can safbly come in cojitact with its foliage : and 
owing to this peculiar quality, it has recently been intro- 
duced as a hedging plant, and the adaptation and manage- 
ment of which, demands a somewhat critical notico at 
this particular crisis. 

Beiug pretty thoroughly acquainted with the tnanage- 
ment of the English hawthorn for hedging purposes, 
which is known to be a dwarf or shrub, it was natural 
to look upon the introduction of a large class of forent 
trees for a hedging plant, with doubtful forebodings ; and 
the more we investigated the subject, the more convinced 
we became, that those who planted largely for fencing 
purposf>s, would ultimately have reason to regret it. The 
objectionji. frequently urged on our part, against the 
osage orange hedge, are clearly indicated in t^ descrip- 
tion given of the habits and character of the plant, at 
the head of this article; and although disposed to con- 
demn the whole mania as a modern bunibng> yet the 
Importance of introducing a successful system (3* hedging, 
hecanio so apparent, from the great scarcity of fencing 
tinilier in many of the oldei^t states, and on the western 
prairies, tliat we were inclined, against our supposed 
Detter judgment, to look favorably ujK>n a movement, 
that would either prove to be a gi*eat curse or a blessii>g 
to the agrieultural community. The rapid and enor- 
mous growth of tho tree ; its tendency to throw off lat- 
ieraJ branches in nearly a horizontal direction ; the un- 
soundness of the wood at its heart, the large expense 
that would have to be incurred in keeping the hedge in 
proper shape and limits; the aptitude of the plant form- 
ing a standard tree, in spite of the numerous trimuiings 
and pruuings that may be employed, to convert it into a 
dwarf; and the natural tendency of the lower limlw and 
branches to decay, are among the prominent reasons that 
prompted us to look coollv on at the movement for e-\- 
temling the propagation of the Madura for hedging pur- 
pose's. The beauty of the pUint, and its powers or re- 
sistance- for fencing, aside from our apprehen»i(>i)s of its 
ultimate failure, prompt us to acknowledge that we are 
daily liecoming more hopeful that the ardent friends of 
.the s|)ecnlation, may realise their most sanguine expect a- 
tions. Entertaining none but the most kmdly feelings 
toward those who are engaged in the propagation and 
sale of Osage Oran<rc plants, we shall without further 
critici.Hing their qualities, take a more practical view of the 
subject. 

• The seed «re gathered mostly by the Indians, in north- 
em Texas and the Indian territories, and with madi 



dMettlly and expense are aepaisled trota the pvlpf 
parte ef the fruit; and it* value raa^ea from $80 to H^ 

per bushel. Its appearance resembles cucumber seed, 
and a quart of sound seed will produce 5,000 planta. 
These plants of one year t>1d, command a pnoe ranging 
fhmi $6 to $10 per 1,000, which will plant nearlj oot 
mile oif fence, placing tlie plants a foot apart in the rows, 
oi a half a mile if plsnted in a double row six inches 
asunder, and a foot between each plant in the row, mak« 
hig them alternate, so that plants wiU .be only dx iiidMa 
from each other, in th^ direot Una. Doable roura for 
small enclosures, are thought better than single ones, 
even supposing that it took an equal number of planta 
to make the hedge, on acoonnt of the elosencas that the 
bottom of the hedge row may be made, when it pgaaeole 
a broad base of thrifty growing youn|{ plants. On the 
prairies of central and southern Illinois, the propagation 
of the osa:ge orange plant for hedging purposes, has beeft 
engaged In more, extearivoly than hi any other portMA 
of the nuion; and latterly, the practice of pUntu^ onlj 
one row and placing them a foot asunder, finds favor 
among the practical farmers generally. 

The seed are somewhat difficult to germinate, and fh* 
practice almost universally adopted, is to aoald k with 
hot water, before Mtm phtnted in drills, and after being 
thus treated it is put into a cask or vesseh and allowed 
to remain in a damp condition for twenty-four hours be- 
fore being planted, by which treatment it w91 come up 
regnlarly, and if the fteed bo of good qnallty, but fov 
will niiss in producing healthy plants. The seed ahooM 
be sown two inches apart, in rows, about eighteen incfaea 
asunder, and the horse hoe or cnlnvator by bemg passed 
between them, about three thnca in the snissn, wfll th»> 
roughly free the ground fwm weeds, and a simplo and 
cheap process of cultivation of thie kind, will, in ordi- 
nary cases secure a fine growth of plants the first year, 
averaging two feet in height. The period for f daating 
seed may be safely delayed till the ordinary season for 
planting corn, but no precise time appears necessary, as 
the plants are hardy, and early planting answers a good 
purpose providing the soil bo warm, and the ann haa 
power suflEkient to push forward a healthy growth ; and 
in 40 degrees north latitude planting has frequently, been 
done as late as the 10th of June with admirable sncoeas. 
The hedge row, previous to setting outthephurts, riioald 
be brought into a high state of cultivation by ireqnenl 
plowings and harrowings, and a neat furrow may be 
made with the plow In the exact line where it ts intended 
to plant the hedge. The planting may then commence, 
and by placmg the plant along perpendleolarly ngsdnsi 
the furroa's, the |4ow may again be employed in cover* 
ing the roots, and in the hands of an expert workman, 
the work may be as perfectly done as if the spade akme 
were ueed. The first y«ar the only thi% feqnisite to be 
done, wonM bo to keep liown the weeds by working the 
land some three feet each side of the row with a plow 
and cultivator, for the purpose of subduing weeds and 
grass, and bringing the soli Into a perfect state ot tilth, 
so as to aecnre a hixn riant and rapid gwwih. Bomo 
adopt the plan of heading down the plants even >vith the 
Rurface, the first season they are removed to the hedge 
row, and when this is done, they push forth a stun- 
ted growth, and tlie objed sought for is not ao per* 
feotly attained, as if they were left unmolealed tfll the 
spring of the second year. The great tlung to be accom- 
plished in rearing an Osage Orange hedge, is to get a thick 
and thrifty growth near the ground, and this niay to a 
certainty be obtained by cutting down tho plant t he second 
year, before the leaves make their appearance in the 
spring, qnlte even with the ground, and by coverings the 
stubs with about two inches of finely pulverised v^reta- 
ble mould, each plant will send forth some six or eight 
shoots, which, in an average of cases, will attain four 
feet in height during the succeeding stifnnier. The third 
rear, a sharp pruning hook may be used to hesd It down 
some tliirty Inches from tlie ground, and the fonrth year 
the hedge will form a perfect protection against all kinds 
of stock, and even the smallest bird cannot x>ass through 
it without risking its lifb. In a wood country, where 
i hind is Taluable, and timber Is of but Uttle Conse^neBOS, 
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they were Nonnan stock. Thi» inferenoe is rendeved 
more natural, from the ikct that Mr. Stevens admits tht 
stock of Sir James Peoninian to be the same as that of 
the Aishibies. In bis article in the Trantactian*, h9 
says ^*the Pemiimansof Ormsby, in Yorkshire, procured 
cows aod used bulls from Ai^bie." He now says he 
<' did not mention St. Quintin or his cattle." But I 
showed that what he said of the identity of the Aislabic 
and Penoiman stocks was enough, and that by th!s w;) 
had a key to understand what this Aislabie stock really 
was. I then showed by extracts from the English Herd?' 
Book and various other writings, that Sir Jamu P^nnU 
m»fi obtained his ceUbraM cattU of Sir Wm, St, 
QuinHHf and that they were deemed of Norman extraci 
—or had more or less Norman blood. Thus proving that 
the Aislabie and Penniman stocks, (admitting Mr. Ste* 
vens' statement that these two were tlte same in blood,) 
were the same as the St. Quintin. Mr. Stevens' ow9 
bingnage in regard to the Aislabie family and their cat* 
tie, coupled with the fact that stock which he admits to 
have been the same, was deemed as more or less Vorr 
man in blood, furnluied the ground on which I used the 
expression of which he complains. The public will judge 
whether there is any misrepresentatioD. 

2. Mr. Stevens sa^s the English Short-horns have had 
no connection with the Short-horns of the Continent 
since ICOO. In what he calls ** corrections of Mr. Ber. 
ry, and further Historical Notices of the Short-horns,? 
he alleges, to prove this poKition, that a statute of Par- 
liament prohibiting the introduction of cattle, was passed 
hi 1666, and continued till 1841, and " was alusay* en- 
forced, except from laOl to 1814." 

I noticed this statement ou a former oocsslon, in re* 
viewing his ''corrections," fcc., and remarked that aU 
though I had then no information in regard to the exia* 
tence of such a law, it was evident from the testimony 
of many of the most reputable authors, that there was 
no such barrier to the introductioii of cattle into £ngland| 
as elaimed by Mr. Stevens. I cited Touatt,. Berry, Mar. 
tin, Culley, Bailey, and Low,— all of whom admit, and 
most of whom assert, positively, that cattle were import- 
ed from the Continent during the time when Mr. Stevens 
says no importation could have taken place. 

It might be thought suflScicnt to simply array Mr. 
Stevens' assertion against these acknowledged authorities. 
But I am happy to have it in my power to give more di- 
rect and important evidence on tlw subject, for which I 
am Indebted to B. P. Johhsoh, Esq., Secretary of the 
New. York State Agricultural Society, who did me the 
favor to make the necessary examinations, during his 
visit to England last year as Agent f^om the State of 
New-Tork to the great Exhibition. He says— 

" In 1666, (Charles the 2d,) a law was passed, prc^ 
hibiting the Importation of cattle from Ireland and 
foreign countries, (except the Isle of Man,) A*om the 
second day of February, 1666, for the term of seven 
years, and until the end of the first session of the next 
rarliament. 

" This act expired, and in 1680, (82d of (Charles 2d 
reign,) was revised and made perpetual, with this ex- 
press provision — ' That any cattle that are or shall be In 
England before the second of February, 1680, sliall not 
be liable to forfeiture.* 

' " The preamble and title of both the above laws shoW, 
that the importation of cattle IVom abroad, was consider- 
ed a great detriment to the farmers of the kingilom of 
Great Britain, and these restrctive measures were re- 
sorted to, In order that en'^ouragement should be afforded 
to the rearing of cattle among themselves. 

*< In 1670, (19 and 20 Charles 2d,) a law was passed 
that after June 24th, 1671, ItmightbelawfVilibr/oreTgft. 
ert as well as Freemen, to buy and sell any ' cattle in 
Smitlifleld market — any custom or usage to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding.' 

** In 1685, the foregoing act was continued in force Ibr 
seven years. 

<* George 8d, 10th, an aet was paesed to prevent Iss* 

portatlon of cattle from abroad, on account of the * eon* 

ti^ous disease* m Eoaops — the law to continue in forse 

to 1771, (two years. I think,) and in 1772, It wes ex. 

^ tended to 1774, as tiie dtseses still poatlmicd. 



the liedge MMtyhe trhmned every spring for the jraipese 
ef keeping It In proper limits, and in fact it appears ab^ 
selntely neoeesary to attend elosely to this matter, where 
t^ ftrm is divided into fields of from te»to twenty aorea 
each. The method of i^nting, trimming, ealtivatiog. 
and heading down, may be varied to suit the taste and 
eottvenience of the owner ef the hedge; and the one 
here adverted to, is adapted ftyr those who may engage 
extensively in the business. Bach cultivator has plans 
and views of hfe own ; but the system here recomm<mded 
will be fornid to answer all practical purposes, and will 
be conskterably cheaper than the eomraoQ plans in use. 

There can now be no question, but thai the Maclura 
will answer an admirable purpose for hedging on the ex- 
tensive prairies of the weak ; and ff it should so turn out 
that it would not bear the requisite prunings^ for a tim- 
bered country, yet on this account it should not be re- 
fected on extensive prairies. It would be no objection, 
but rather an advantage to the prairie farmer, if the 
bedfte grew SO (bet In height. A hedge of this kuid, if 
made to grow thick at the bottom, will not only prevent 
the poasihility of every description of animals thai would 
do damage to the crops, from passhig through or over 
it, but It would have a salutary inlhience in protecting 
the crops of grain and grasses, and vegetables, from 
raking winds and storms, and in an especial manner would 
it relieve a prairie country from its frightf^iliy monoto- 
nous apiiearance. When allowed to grow some 25 to 80 
feet in l^ight, the timber would become very valuable 
Ibr posts and other purposes, and if cut down close to 
the ground, so that the stumps may be covered with fine 
unoukt to protect them from the sun, a prodigiously thick 
growth would spring up, which would form a perfect 
hedge the second year. The plant being tap.rooted. to 
a remarkable degree, no* danger need be apprehended of 
its spreading over the ground like .the locust, cotton 
wood, and other varieties of forest trees, that are noted 
fortMr rapid growth and eariy maturity. In conse- 
quence of this habit, may be attributed the extraordinary 
tenacity of life which pectilfarly stamps the character of 
this tree. Indeed , In plant Ing a hundred thousand young 
trees, there is no necessity of calculating one in a thou- 
sand, to fail in growing, and on this aeeoutit a perfect 
uniformity in the appearance of the hedge may be kept 
up, and defective spots will rarely occur. 

The conviction that the Osage Orange plant, is all that 
has been recommended for fencing purposes, has taken 
-a strong hold of the public mind in eonlral and southern 
Illinois, Missouri, southern Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio, and 
it is to be hoped that the most sanguine expectations of 
Its warmest advocates may be more than realised. It 
will flourish in any latitude or climate where the peach 
vrill grow successfully in open culture, and even if the 
top limbs should become damaged sightly by frost, It 
would only tend to make the hedge grow more thickly 
at its bottom. 

Professor Turner of Jacksonville, Illinois, has this 
year THiarr riva jicilks or ylaiits, which through the 
active exertions of travelling sgents, wilt be thrown into 
market the ensuing spring, from which the proprietor 
will reap a golden harvest. A vast number of others 
are engaged In the business, and having the best feelings 
for all interested in the speculation, we shall, for some 
time to come, watch with interest the final result. 6. 
W. EDxujinsoir. Keoktikj lotea, 

*ai 



Bistocy of the SbDrt-homs. 

It seems necessary to make some reply to the article 
ef AmaosB SrsvaiiS) in the Cultivator lt>r July ; hut I 
will, in so doing, occupy as little space as practicable. 

1. The charge against roe of misrepresentation. I said 
tliat Mr. Stevens luui admitted, bv implication, that Sir 
James Pemiiman's and Sir Wm. St. Qniatln's stocks ef 
CHttle came from Normandy. The grounds of tliia state- 
ment are these: In Mr. Stevens' article in the TramaC' 
tione for 1849, he said the family of Aislabies came f)om 
)9ormandy, and that this family had these cattle. He 
did not say where they obtained the cattle ; hence I re- 
narked that the uosi natural hiferenoe would he fliat 
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' '^ Thb afaoWB that catth were imp&rt^d at fkut tim§, 
or else these laws wonM hare been entirely migatoiy. 

''In 1772 ft taw was pmsed for seyen years, giving fall 
Bberty to import cattle from Ireland, which had l)een 
{prohibited by the law of Charles 2d. And hi 1776, the 
abore act was made perpetnal. (There had been no 
prohibition between the C&ntintnt and Ireland during 
all this time.)" 

It is unnecessary to add a word to the aboTe explicit 
and authentic facts, to show that no such prohibition 
existed as is asserted by Mr. Sterens. The statement 
<yf various historians, therefore, in regard to the impor* 
tation of cattle into England at different periods " since 
1600,"— «nd that some of these importations oontriboted 
to theimprovemectof the Sliort-horned breed,— remains 
Unshaken by Mr. Stevens' attack. 

S. Besides asserting that the English Short-horns have 
had no connection with the Short-horns of the Continent 
iince 1600, Mr. Steveoa saysr ** at a breed they are and 
iver have been pure ; and aU Short-horns recorded hi 
the Herd-Book are purely of that kind, except such as 
have the Scotch Qalloway blood, introduced by Charles 
Colling." 

There Is an ambiguity about the expression ^ at a 
ftre«i." It may mean that thongfa some animate of the 
vreed have been crossed, all have not. This is no doubt 
correct. But can it be possible that Mr. Stevens means 
to say that all Herd- Book Short-horns are of pure blood 
accept such as have the Galloway cross? If so he has 
)[>robAb1y obtained some light on the subject within a 
short time ; for without adverting to other examples, It 
is presumed he will not deny having said that at leaA 
two bulls sent to this country by a late noted Short>horn 
breeder, and " recorded in the Herd-Book,'* had West 
Highland blood In them! S^NFOao UowAal». 
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Tba Bingham Shaap Bhearfng, 

{ Ens. CoLTivAToa — On the naming of the 18th May 
last, we left the village of Middlebnry , on tiie Rutland 
.railroad, to attend an agricultural festival, at the resi- 
dence or one of the well known farmers In Vermont. It 
was a bright clear day, and our road for some miles lay 
along the top of the'geutle aoclivity, which separates the 
valley of Otter Creek from- that of Lake Cbaniplain. The 
l)rospect from this riJge, embraciug as it docs, tlie wind- 
Ings of the gentle river, skirted in the distance by the 
juountains on the east and south; and on the west undu- 
lating from hili to valley, eacli rising upon the other, till 
ft culminates at eighty uiiles in the lof^y peaks of the 
Adirondac, renders the town of Cornwall one of the 
most beautiful and pictsfresque spots in the whole couo- 
jtry. The valleys on either side were highly cuUi\'ated, 
!and dotted at intervals with ft*equent cottag(.*s, whose 
white fronts and neat enclosuroS| contrasted strikingly 
with the deep green of a luxuriant vegetation. 

On arrival at the place of our destination, we werecor- 

{dially received by A. L. Birohak, the boat of the day, 

a plain practical farmer, justly worthy of praise for the 

intelligence and enterprise, with which he has introduced 

important improvements in several kinds of agricultural 

stock, and more particularly in French Merino sheep. 

One object of his festival was to exhibit these sheep at 

'the time of shearing. A large collection of people A*om 

the surrounding country, and some even itom distant 

•tates, had already gathered to attend the party and wit- 

(Dess the shearing. A big barn had been cleared and 

prepared with seats, from which a half doxen shearers 

{luight be seen busily employed In removing the fleeces 

.from the heavily laden sneep« A committee of gentle- 

»inen was appointed to take the weight of the body and 

. of each fleece as soon a& sheared. 

The first day, (for the festival was of two daya coo- 
timiance,) was devoted la the shearing of yearling ewes, 
of which the committee rofiorted thirty three hs^ been 
diom. Fromtlieir rc|Kwt we ieam that the heaviest 
weight of body waa 112i Ibe., aad the heaviest weight 
of fleece was 21 lbs.: and the lightest weight of body 
araa 82 Ihe., and the ligfateot weight of fleece was 1^} lbs. 
Fourteen of these yearUog ewes ibearod moie Una 17 



lba« to the fleaae« T^ aveiass ipe%bt of the ewee w«« 
about Dinety<4Nie pouada, and the average *^^^ of 
their fleeeca, a little ater sefeaAeen poaodar We alaa 
saw the sheariag of a two-year-«ld Imck, and aaw iba 
fleeoe weighed. The b«ck weighed 18» Iba^ and tba 
fleece twenty-five and a quarter poonda* 

A capital and abondant dinner waa provided, aaar a 
beautiful asai^ grove In the open fields, for all the visi* 
tors, by the hoapitable heat, during the partaking of whicfa, 
a targe and well cultivated band discoursed most eloquent 
music. Several hundreds fonod at the tabte aasple satia- 
faction lor the wants which the clear bracing air, and tha 
drive and ransble through the country had, by dinaer 
time, made decidedly imperative, 

Aner dinner we took a s^^l throagk the gromndaand 
examined the numerona spedmenaof stock which fell on* 
der our eye. We aaw a flock of French Merino bnda 
which had just arrived from the pastures of Victor Gilbert 
In Fiance, and which seemed, notwithstandlBg their leqg 
voyage, in excellent order aail ^uite at hone in the new 
world. We atao saw a three year old buck, raised by 
Mr. Bingham, and which weighed 2924 ponndal Afc 
anotlMr place, quite unoonacious of his honors, and View- 
ing his cud like an ordinary sheep, stood the celebrated 
buck Napoleon, whksh took the silver cup at tha Ameri- 
can Institute, and the priaea at the state fairs of Mary* 
land, Pennsylvanta, and Ohio. Thia giant waa relieved 
of )ust eighteen months growth of wool on the 11th of 
May last, and the j8acr< weighed foriy-sfven pamnd*. 

Paasing on, we encountered among other cattle, a Dur- 
ham calf, not then a year <4d, whu^ weighed ^fUtn. Aaui- 
drtd ^ounde; and Mr. Bingliam's other Durhams, with 
beautiful specimens of Herefords, and mixed breeda 
of divers sorts were presented, and particutar amoij^ 
worthiea, waa Ihe Hereford oow ''Fanny," proBoonoed 
by competent jadgea, the best in the United States. 

Returning to the house, we fbund nnmerona elegant 
horses, with trotting giga atta^ed, which the oeSgbboca 
from Gomwell and adjoloiag towna, had trotted out for 
hwpection. These were regarded as tlie crack horses of 
the country round about, and were mamly coal>blacl^ 
small ,. bat eoo^Mictly built, and highly spirited animals. 
One of them we agreed, waa the most eleipint aoi»al we 
had ever seen. They were mostly the pregeny of a not- 
ed horse owned in the vicinity, by David Hiul, Esq., 
and known as *' Black Hawk." 

As evening came on we reluctantly left the place of our 
cordial entertainment, and in the my of the setting sun, 
bid farewell to a scene and a day vividly impressed on our 
minds as one of the most interesting and peculiar weha4 
ever experienced. 

We had read of the games and festivab of bya-gona 
ages, when some okl baron would collect together hta 
vassels and hta serfK. and on some broad green, broach 
his puncheons of alel and disseroioate his U«f->and now 
here had been reproduced a similar gala day — ^but under 
what diflerent aaspicea, and for what difiR&reiit uses! A 
noted farmer invites in all bis friends^ tlirows the door 
open for strangers; gives and receivea mfornuition ^ ex- 
em]>lifies his views by hta nroducttana; extenda his ac- 
quaintance; knits his friends closer around him; breaka 
up prejudices, and createa a featrval. whic^, while it re- 
sulta in benefit to hliuaelf, cannot fkil to contribute some- 
thing to tlie agricultural advaaeement of his neighbors, 
and the general promotion of the fhrming interest. We 
regard the example as eminently worty of imitation. 
Viator. FermoHt, 1852. 
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Paixv foa W»B FaiicKs.— The chief advantage of 

pahithig the wires white, ta to prevent their heoomfa^ 

so much heated by the tnn^ raj's, and consequent 

expanded and staekened. Prof. Xspes says the best 

white paint ta a mtxture of whHe oxide of sine with 

gutta pereha, rubbed on while the wire b kepi hot by 

means of a -'small lamp.'' It strikes us that a very 

lar^e lamp woukl be Indispensible to even a tolerable 

degree of expeditk>n-^would it not be better, to heat 

i«liotacoil»bjraflret ia thta « chca^ ot a ooatlj paintT 
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l9ie Annual tale of sheep from the government 6ock 
•t Rambottiilet, being advertised to take place on the 
^th of April, I made my arrangements to accompany 
my h<M^ Mods. 6. and his son, to a friend's honse tlie 
day preceding, and thence to drive over to the sale the 
next morning. As Is invariably the case, the auction 
was on SuiKlayi that day being chosen in France for all 
•Qch public occasions^ Church going on any particular 
day is no part of a Frenchman's creed ; but is usually 
left to the female portion of the household, who go to 
mass, whilst their liege lords go to market or fair. This 
DO doubt arises in part from the churches being open 
M day and every day. The passers by drop in and 
patter an ** ave" or *' credo," cross themselves, and go 
on their wi^ rejoicing, entering the church as carelessly 
as tbcy would a cabaret; not but what there are many 
abcere worshippers at these ever open sHrines. Many 
a tired wiyyfarer kneels there, and lays aside for a mo- 
ment the cares and burthens of life, to rise up strength- 
ened and refreshed for hb daily toil. But ever ance the 
revolution of 1799, the French, at a people, have been 
very lax in their religious principles. 

But to return, the sale is always looked forward to 
with great interest by all Merino breeders in France, 
who make it a point to attend. Besides seeing the re- 
sults of the jrear's breeding in the government flock, and 
comparing at with their own progress, they there meet 
all interested in their particular pursuit, compare notes, 
make exchanges, salef, Slc, &.c. It U also Import 
tant in a pecuniary point of view, for as prices rule at 
Rambouillety so they rise or fall throughout the depart- 
ment, (except perhaps in the case of one or two leading 
breeders.) Foreign flock^masters or their agents are 
generally represented there, and Biany pf the best ani- 
mals are often bought at a high figure to cross with the 
vast flocks of central Europe and southern Russia. On 
the present occasion some Englishmen from the &r away 
island continent of Australia, were spirited bidders, and 
bought no less than 28 rams to send to Sidney, risking 
the dangers and losses of a six months voyage. But 
they told me '' that they were so deiighted with the 
aheep, that they could not help buying, forgetting ex- 
pense, risk, distance, every thiog." I observed, how- 
ever, they bought none of the highest priced sheep, 
thinking, no doubt, that even an ordinary ram of this 
heavy fleeced variety, would greatly ameliorate and in- 
crease the yield of the New South Wales flocks, which 
now produce a fine but light fleece; whilst the loss in 
case of accident would be much less. 

It was raining as we drove through the narrow streets 
of the old town of Rambouillet. The quaint irregular 
outlines of the buildings, ao nnlike the prim stiffness of 
our country towns, looked gloomj «nough i^inst the 
doll horiaott, whoee leaden hue gave tittle bopes of a 
fine day for the saic. A dragroon with dispatches diiah- 
ing hastily along, and a few peasants clattering by in 
tlieir clumsy wooden shoes, were the only living things 
to be seen. Here, as in many of the provincial towns in 
France, the march of improvement lias been but slow. 
The streets have no sidewalks, but the gutter runs 
tJiro^gh the middle ^f them. Tb^ are lightedat night 



by lanterns, suspended from cords that stretch from side 
to side, passing over a puUey in the walls. It was these 
eanvenitfU cords that gave rise to the terrible cry of th^ 
mob, so oOen heard during the first revolution, " a U| 
lantemel'' which meant, hang the offender to the neart 
est lantern rope. A sharp turn to the left, under tht 
gateway of the inn, soon changed the scene. The yard 
was filled with vehicles of all sorts and shses; fVom th^ 
heavy modern cabriolet of the neighboring propriet4»r, t^ 
the almost antideluvian conveyance of some village mayof 
a dignitary corresponding to our justice of the peace, 
Horses w^ere neighing, biting, kicking, and plunging, 
blue bloused hostlers were slioutipg and swearing and 
bringing very little to pass; and white aproned waiterf 
were rushing across the yard from the kitchen to thp 
dining room, threading their way through the crowd 
with marvelous dexterity. Amid this babel of sound^ 
we alighted and made our way into the ** salle a manger ;'' 
my conductors, on their entrance, were assailed by ^ 
volley of welcomes, questions and remarks from the 
large party, to most of whom they were known, who 
were busy doing Justice to the ample mid-day mcaf, 
called by them breakfast ; and we were at once invited 
to Join them. This breakfast is a most substantial r^ 
past, answering very well to our dinner. It begins claff* 
sically with eggs, and ends with fruit, *' ab ovo usque ad 
mala." There are several courses of meat, and it is 
always accompanied by wine. The usual hour in the 
country is between eleven and twelve, before which 
time nothing is taken but a bowl of coffee or chocolate, 
and a slice of toast on first rising; so that one is quite 
ready for the somewhat elaborate and late breakfast. 
Dinner at five or six o'clock only differs in beginning 
with soup. 

The appointed hour having arrived, we started for the 
sale; and after some bargaining with a huge red- faced 
woman, who seemed possessor of all the horses and car- 
riages in town, we were packed into a sort of omnibus 
drawn by one horse, to the number of a dozen, and slow- 
ly dragged up to the national establishment. Any but 
a Norman horse, would have gften np in despair at the 
first pinch of the steep ascent; but the sturdy little bay, 
at an encouraging word from his driver, settled into the 
collar and tugged manfully on, and at length mastered 
the muddy, slippery hill, and landed us safely at the 
gate. This journey he repeated many times during the 
day, without apparent distress. 

The auction is held under a Urge shed, open on all 
sides, supported by massive stone columns. Beneath 
this the sheep to be sold are placed in lots, for the con- 
venience of being examined by the purchasers. In the 
middle a space is railed off, on the ontfilde of which the 
bidders stand^ into this area, the animal designated by 
his number, (which is branded on the horn,) is brought, 
and led around by one of the shepherds. No particular 
order is observed in putting them up. A clerk and ac- 
countant at a side table, record the number, price, and 
purchaser. All sales are for cash. 

. Mons. PiGBAT, the then director of the flocl^s,. was 
present, though having nothing personally to do wi^b 
the sale. His duties end with the seleciion of the sheep 
to be diqxised of. This being a government affehr, ever> 
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detail and prooen, though liberal and ezaetyis ilow and 
•ambrouf. A committee k appoinled, who come oak 

and ezamine the eeleeted aheepi and report to the If in* 
irter of AgrlcaUore, who then aathorlief the Director to 
to fell them. To procure particnlar dieep not In the 
lot, would require almoet aa mneh diplomacy and man- 
agement, ae to get a cabinet appolntmenti Uinally, 
both rams and ewee are sold, but this season none of the 
btter were disposed of, as it was intended to Increase 
the breeding flock. Erery thing pertaining to the actu- 
al business of the sale, was rery quietly and rapidly 
done, and in three hours the whole fifty-two rams were 
•old, and the company dispersed, except those, who In 
Bpite of the weather, stayed to risit the establishment, 
which is always open to inspection. The prices realised 
were high, and the foreign bids so large, that only seven 
rams were sold to remain in the country* I 

The whilom royal flock of Ramboulllet. It Is well 
known, was imported iVom Spain in 1786. The sheep 
were selected from the best and most celebrated flocks 
In Spain, reference being had to the rarious distioctlTe 
• excellencies of the diff'erent families that then compos- 
ed the elite of the Spanish sheep; as it was intended to 
produce a breed that should unitt the best qualities of 
all of them in one animal! Neither pains nor expense 
were spared, to have them worthy of their royal desti- 
nation, and their descendants prove how snccessAil must 
have been the choice. Up to the period of this impor* 
tation, agriculture, and especially the breeding of do- 
mestic animals, was at a very low ebb in France ,* and 
this was a most laudable attempt of Louis XYl to im- 
prove the character of his wool bearing subjects. There 
had been at least one previous importation of Spanish 
sheep, towards the early part of tho 18(h century; but 
•0 slow was the progress of the new breed, that when the 
Rambonillet flock was established, little or no Improve- 
ment had been made. Even now, after the lapse of 
more than half a century, the numbers of the Improved 
breed is inconsiderable. Within a few leagues of Ram- 
bonillet, there are thousands of sheep bearing little and 
coarse wool, seldom reaching fifty lbs. live weight, and 
only fit for mutton. The district they inhabit, it must 
be allowed, is poor and rugged. Their fkir is scanty In 
summer, and they live by browsing in winter. The mut- 
ton, however, is high flavored, corresponding to the 
Welsh mutton so much prized by English epicures; and 
when bought by the feeders, as they are occasionally, 
and put into good pasture, they fktten khidly. 

All the buildings and arrangements at Ramboulllet, 
are very complete. The large sheep-houses are of stone, 
and built with every reference to the health and comfort 
of the sheep. The larm, however, connected with the 
establishment, U qnite poor In quality, the land being 

' very light. The Director Is appointed by the govern- 
ment, and he Is oAen changed, which militates some- 
what against the regular improvement of the flock, 

' though its even and distinctive character speaks well fbr 
the scientific course of breeding that, through a scries of 

' years, has so thoroughly and advantageously analga- 
Miated the beterogmeons materials obtained f^om the 

• varlouB Spanish flecks out ol which it Is formed. In- 
and-la breeding, and the occasional rule^aii incompe- 



tent or prefndked Dlreotofi hava. prevented this admi- 
rable flock from equalling thoae which, sprung from tht 
same sources, have been the property of private Individ- 
uals. The prominent characteristics of the nattona] 
flock may be shortly sketched as follows* Tboy are of 
fair sixe, (though smaller than the best class of French 
Merinoes lately imported into this country,) with almost 
as much symmetry as the South Downs. The ewea, ea- 
pecially, are not much wrinkled, though well wooled on 
the face and legs. The fleece b fine and very close, but 
the staple is rather short, making the yield less than 
that of the before mentioned sheep. They are, on the 
whole, a very beautiful flock, but less imposing and ss- 
perb than those of either Mons. Gilbsbt or Cuobot. 

After a short chat with Mons. Pichat, and a hasty 
glance at the various portraits of sheep which form a r^ 
gtilar and instructive series from the first Introduction 
of the breed up to the present day, we took our leave, 
and drove back to our friend Mons. Cdgbot, where a 
party of eighteen staunch Merino breeders sat down to 
dinner. It was a most agreeable finish to the day, and 
the agricultMral ** feast of reason and flow of soul,'' 
was most edifying! A roast leg of lamb, Frtneh Meri- 
no lamb! formed one of the dishes, and I must confess, 
prejudiced as I was against tasting any thing with mtri^ 
no in It, I found it excellent, and quite free from the 
ttrong flavor so commonly perceived in this breed. I 
mention this as a curious fiu^, and one which at present 
prices, is not likely to be much Investigated in this conn- 
.try. But I think we may ra^k these sheep aa possessing 
fair mutton properties. The next day was the great 
Sheep Fair at Ramboulllet, an account of which I wOl 
leave till my next number. F. M. B. Jforrit, Ottego 
Co.f if. F. 
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Tnqntilai abont 

We often have inquiries whether long or short manure 
is best; whether straw plowed In is beneficial; whether 
chip-dirt b hurtful or advantageous, ke. General In- 
quiries cannot alwaja receive a general answer. For in- 
stance, we liave known long manure, or that which was 
composed of much straw mixed with strongly fertllixing 
materials, prove actually Injurious on light soils, and In 
dry seasons. On the contrary, we have known straw 
alone to prove highly beneficial on heavy and rather wet 
soils, by increasing the lightness and porosity, and ibd- 
liUting drainage. 

To prevent bad results on light land, all manure, but 

more especially that which is unfbrmented and mixed 

with straw, should be as much pulverized and mingled 

with the soil as possible. Il should be first spread, and 

allowed to dry a few hours, the loss by evaporation being 

far less than the loss by want of pulverization. It can 

then be thoroughly torn to pieces by repeated harrow- 

ings, which will mix It thoroughly st the same time with 
the surface soil. When turned under by the plow, none 
of it will remain in lumps, and by being well intermixed, 
it will serve rather -to preserve than to dissipate the 
moisture. The Mme treatment on heavy soils, will also 
have a beneficial result, by increasing the friability of the 
parts. In soils not over-enpplied with vegetable nsatter, 
sttaw and cUp-dirt b e ca me useful aa soon aa they de- 
cay ; and in adliesive soils they are useful by lessening 
the tenacity and promoting drainage. But on light soils, 
^ they often iirove hartftil^ and most to in dry 
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ontnutiinil stfBxmtut. 

BinwbmiM at Roohentor. 

Tte ezhfbltkm «r tlM GeMiee YaUey Hortloidtiinl 
Society, the early part of the present tommer, famiahed 
much of an interettiiig character to the strawberry cul- 
tnrkt. Am a proof of the seal which actuates someouU 
tHaton In teating new sortsi it need only he stated that 
B. 6. Pardee, of Palmyra, presented about forty rarie- 
iies, as a part of Us ooUection in bearing* Several caU 
tifators ezblbltied a dosen sorts or more each, most of 
them possesring high excellence. Ellwanger & Barry 
offered for examination, besides many others, seven of 
their new seedling varieties.* Some of these for size and 
prodactiveneas stand high, and for those who prefer a 
aild flavor, which characterises most of their seedlingi, 
will be highly esteemed. Blsssl &. Hooker presented 
three new seedlings, whiph evidently possess much 
merit, and are well worthy of Airtber trial. One was 
slaminate and two pfstUlate. For the best sort, every 
one appeared to be decidedly in fayor of Burr^t New 
Pim, the two first premiums being awarded tothissort. 
Some of the eommittee declared they were satisfied they 
had at last fonnd the worst flavored strawberry In exis- 
tence, — the Lizjiy Bandolph,t a large showy sort flrom 
Flashing- These two they felt assured wonld constitute 
the bead and the tail of any list that eonld be made out, 
but the precise Intermediate places for other varieties, 
they conld not exactly agree In aasignlng. They bow* 
ever agreed io recommend the following as worthy of 
enttlvatlon: — 

Besides Burr's New Pine, placed at the head of the 
list as the best and most valuable, was Larg0 Early 
8tarl€i, a valuable early sort, and the best stamlnate 
for fertilizing others; Scarlet Melting, remarkable for 
Ita prodnetlveaess aad easy growth, b^i not of high 
flavor — and from its extreme softness, only flt for home 
use; Rival Hudson, the best late sort, excellent for 
pseservlng, and flx>m Its productiveness, valoable for 
market; Crimson Cons and Hovey's Setdiing, whose 
ebaracters are well known. These the fruit committee 
were Inclined to fegksd as tbs best six varieties, taking 
an points Into ooosideration, for the vicinity of Roches- 
ter. 

Among other sorts exhibited, the Cashing waa noticed 
u being a large and very showy sort, but not high fla* 
vored. One of the fruit committee, who disliked a high 
acid flavor, regarded It as a valuable fruit. It is, how* 
ever, not a good bearer. Bnist'a Prise, although large 
and showy, was found to be of very moderate quality. 
Iowa and Cornucopia were poor. Among new sorts 
which appeared to possess floe flavor, were KcAvoy'a 
Soperior, Ellwanger Sc Barry's Unique Scarlet, and 
Prince's Charlotte. British Queen was of good quality, 
bnt it is remarkable that this sort, which in England ex- 
cseds in size and productiveness any thing we can raise 
bare, should be so comparatively small and quite un- 
prodactlve here. Boston Pine would have been recom- 

'* 1W Maatv Bcaril kM vmHti mmek BoUee^a imm giofaria 
tUi ]rc«r— it Afood Hd iMfc b«rry, and an momow baarer. 

.tJiitiMr«|«irMwi»0«r«f tU« A«ii|bow»ver,ih«i it it af the 
kiiMMae, axoaadiasiy ■bvwx, and a veiy giaai bearer. 



mended as one Of the six best sorts, had not several eul« 
tlvators lost many of their plants of this sort, durii^ 
last whiter. Prince's Prolbse Scarlet is a good berry, 
but not enough better than the Large Early Scarlet to 
enUtle It to distinction, while, being a pistillate. It re- 
quires a fertilizer. Yery fine specimens of Jenny's 
Seedling were exhibited, and this variety promises to be 
a flue and rather a productive sort. 

It was observed as a singular ohrcumstanoe, that near* 
ly all the specimens of Hovey's Seedling, for dUTerent 
localities widely apart, were distinctly and conspienous* 
ly OQxcombed-Hi very unusual thh^ for that variety In 
other 
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Select ^nne Rosea. 



" Will you name a few of the best June ro$e$, takh« 
into view both form and color?*' J. Triomphe tP Ahho- 
ville, a flue deep red, very double, with a small green 
center; Bonne Genevieve, a beautiful clear rose, less 
double, but of handsome form ; Xa Tourterelle, a pale 
purple or dove color, with delicately imbrraated petals ' 
Boi de Pru$$€ and London Pride, light purple, of flne 
form, and very double, the latter the most so; General 
Thiers, very dark velvet purple, remarkable for the de- 
licacy of its petals; Victor Tracy ^ ^only moderate 
pretensions ss to form, bnt a remarkably huge richly co- 
lored rose, and an uncommonly vigorous grower; George 
the Fourth, very large, dark rich velvet, Its only fault 
being its loose form; and among white roses, ifa^asia 
d^Arhlay, Blanche Fleur, Hybrid Blanche and Madame 
Plantier^liMdame Hardy is a very flne white rose, hoi 
too tender for the north. The old Crimson Boursalt oc, 
Maheka, and the Boursalt Elegans, (very often Q>uri-. 
ous,) are floe for pillars, as are also the Prarie roses, the, 
Baltimore BelU, Qussn of the Prairies, Perpetual PisUe^ 
&c. We should not forget in this list, the old Blush, 
Moss, which in some points baa never been equalled bfi 
any of the new moases, and Princess Jdslaids, perhaps 
the flnest grower of all the moss roses, and very flne ttf 
other respects. ^ 
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National Oaidsn. 



The Jardin dee Plantes, or national garden at Pkrfs,' 
costs annually, according to the foreign letters of fJ 
Barry > about $100,000 for Its entire support. It contalna 
in a growing state, arranged and labelled, all the beM 
new and old kitchen vegetabla, where market gardenerl 
may come and learn their qualities; a great collection 
of medicinal plants; a complete assemblage of tte' 
grasses; an arboretum (of ornamental trees;) a beauti- 
fully cultivated fruU garden ; a AiU green-house »ndr 
bet-house department; a wunagerU of everything finms 
an parts of the world, flrom elephants to monUes; iflld 
Itnd domestic bhrds; the richest anatomical collection in 
Europe, comprlsea ever 15,000 preparations; 60,000 
specimens of minerals. And fifty thousand species of 
dried plants; a natural history library of some thirty 
thousand volumes; besides which there are experiments 
In all departments of horticulture constantly In pro- 
gress, and gratuitous lectures delivered by the most 
eminent scientific men. Kow the question natuni- 
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Ij mcgMti UMir,-^bfch wonld be tha irwtrrt bmaAt, 
to tba people of thiiooastrj, micIi MkitUtDtliMMtbia, 
•t $100,000 uiaiullr, or ft aov) ootfiot yorlj oaa cn- 



Browa'a FnnlfKtat lor DMtroTlflg Luaeta. 
An bMIigent enlUntor of frah Utely rem«rt(«d, kT- 
ter Kllnding to the gnU tmprovemeDlt rnlmidj mtAc in 
tb* Misction ot &at TaiiettM, " I >m Mttafled thst In 
ftititre tht gre>* canpatKn !■ to be wiib Idkci*— the; 
«ra IdctsuIi^ with the fncreHc of cnltiratloD." £z- 
ferleoce b rapldlir temching ni the tmlh of Urit remark ; 
and benee ererj new and nicceMful attempt to destroy 
them maal be welcomed by all Galtintori. Tbc fol- 
lowing deMuiption of a new machioe for lliia purpose, ia 
ffren In Hovey'a MagaEine, and operatei Id throwlDg ont 



■moke Ter; much on the MmeprtnclpTeaa the rknnlagrani. 
Delicate plant* or ahrabs may be covered forfiimlgatlon 
with an inrtniment re«embUQg an nmbrella with a long 
■barp ataff, and from t^e outer border of which a cur- 
tahi It anspended all around. This, when spread and 
rtnck Into the groticd, completety eneasei tbe plant, aod 
lelalns tbe fames. We cannot but yet hope that the 
ftames of tobacco, anlphnr, or some other fbtld polion 
may be made use of to repel tbe enrcallo. 
' Tbe attacks of insects are yearly become lo destrnc- 
Uve and annoying that CTsry meaos riionld be taken to 
prevent their locrease; Laltorly, many of those which 
a few years ago were perfect pests, hare become less 
Iqjnrlous from the timely dtocovery of that ^reat agfnt 
for destroying Insect tlfb— whale oil soap. Without this 
oar rose gardens wonld be complete specimeoi of de- 
vaatatloo, so uocoDquerablc Is tbe slag by every foe, ex- 
Apt oil soap. 

But while soap Is so destmcttve to many Insects, and 
mlnhnr to othen, there are some sorts which neither 
w&l harm, or, at least, there are some which are easier 
destroyed bv other mean*, tbe principle of vrblcb Is fu- 
migation with tobacco. The aphis or green Hy is in- 
yulnersblr to snlphnr, while a small stream of tobacco 
■Doke will kill them t« " In a whtff." 

Jtany persons make objection tn the use of whale oil 
•oap, on accannt of Its strong and disagreeable odor. 
To US, no oder, however bad, I* so objectionable as a 
borde of insects preying on a beautiful plant. But to 
those who do dislike oil soap, (hm^tion wHl at once 
■uggest Itsvtf as one of the best means of destroying 
■nany of (he same Insects fur which soap Is generally 
made nse of. The only tronble has been bow lo apply 
the fumes of tobacco to )iUotR and shrubs. especUlly 
those growing In the open air ; this has always been at. 
tended with much IrniiLile, but at last It has been in a 
great degree obviated by Brown's Patent Fanilgator, 
of which we present an engravieg abore- 

Ttiis is a now and Improved imtromcnl for effectually 
applying tobacco smoke to conservatories, greenhonses, 



dwelling houses, closets, cellars, ■ , 

where Insects of varloua kind* are often very annoying^ 
dlsBgreeable or destmctire. 
It haabeeneitennvely used in England, aodhaaboeB 



Mr. Glenay, Mr. Johnaton, Mr. Wood, and other e 
tors, gardeners, nurserymen and amateur coltlvatora. 
It hasatso been tried by amateurs and cnltfTatora latbo 
vidnily of Boatoo, and has been found t* be well ad^ited 
to the purpose for which R waa invented. Tbe Ur^ 



application of smoke. We are oonfldent h will prave ■ 
valuable macbioe.aDd osa which e*eiy gaidener or 
amateur should always have at hand. An honr'a ap- 
pllcalion of the smoke will save hnndreda of plants, 

Formerly all tbe fnmtgaling was done wltb a kiad of 
bellows, hard to work, and not of sufficient capacity to 
ttll a small house, or to thron ont the smoke in snch a 
cool, contlnnons stream. All the objections te tbe bet- 
lows ar« obviated in Brown's Fnmigalor. 

The machine, ai represented la the engraving, is madn 
of tin. and is infflcienliy light and porluble to be nsed 
with ease. It consists of a circular box. on tbe top of 
which Is a copper pot, movaMe, in wbidi tba tobacco It 
placed. Tbc interior of the bos is so contrived with 
(kns, as, hy tnrning the handle, lo throw unt through 
tbe tnbe on the opposite ride, a toH stream of peifectiy 
cool smoke. 

It should be worked aa follows: — Fill tba copper pot 
with tobacco, (leaf is Ibe best,) placed in rather I Igbllj; 
then, with a piece of tigbled paper, fgiJte ft; turn tbe 
handle bttuedlately, nUter (kst at Bnt, bnl very geiftly 
after the smoke appeatsOaely at tbemeutb of the t«faej 
when Ihe tobacco Is exhansled, with a damp cloth n- 
move tbe pot and (111 immedialcly, repealing the opera- 
tion as long aa may be required. 

Amateurs, and especially ladle*, to whom oooke b 
extremely disagreeable, can use the Fumigator without 
suffering any of the disagreeableness. and of^en nausea, 
arisinf from tbe use of tobaooo, a* applied in Ibe ordi- 
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fumigation In the open air, lo the most eflective 
niT, iin old clolb or sheet may be thrown over Ihe bosh, 
snd tbe end of tbe tube applied at the bottom. The 
space will be hnmediatety filled, and every faueot d»- 

We can highly recommend thia Fumigator aa otie of 
the miMt oselhl machlnestoevery cultlraior. Wlthooe 
of tbeee, no one need eomplaln tba tbrir plaala lwv« 
suffered ftou the green fly. 



Eds. CcLTiTATOi — The following conrie of treatment 
pursued by me with a knot on a plum tree, and by whid 
I believe I have destroyed the disease. Is commnnicated 
rather asaposslhia method, thtnasaoertah) cure. Last 
summer I noticed the excrescence, snd at onc« cnt olT 
alt the bark, to which the disease had extended ; shortly 
afterwards It again made Its appearance, fkrtber Dp the 
limb, and again I cut It oat, disliking very much to cut 
off the limb, at it oonttitnted about one-dith of Ibe 
whole tree. It did not appear again nnlll this spring, 
when It broke ont at the extremitlee of tbe prevlonBly 
excised portion of tbe bark; thenpper excresoenee I 
again cut out, and proceeded to puncture Ibe lower one 
with a sharp penkn'fb point, at the same line oattlng 
across tbe bark below this exct«Menee, to separate It 
from the healthy part of Ibe bark. AI several ttmea 
■Ince I pnnatnred the lar ts eeace, It growhig adt largn 
from the tree sll tbe while, until yeaterday, when on 
sticking my hnift Into It I fomnd It wm hollow. I (ben 
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dog oat tbe wliole, And wUh it to«k tmt two grab-like 
kMUag wormi, About three-eights of an iocb in length, 
and am inclined to beliere from tbe eppeaimooe of tbe 
wood under tbe wart or knot, that I haTe snooeeded in 
remoring tiie disease and its canse. Tbe wood where the 
bark bad preWonsly been cat off, presents an appear- 
ance as if it had been perforated in Tery many places, 
and a oontlnttoas depression ronning in its length, as 
thongb a channel for the passage of the chief cause of 
tbe disease. L. Y. W. ^/^ny, /cmc 17, 1862. 

Deatraothra Oataiplllan. 



Oar readers will perhaps remember a notice a year 
llnce, of a yery destructive caterpillar in Onondsga and 
Cayuga counties, which defoliated entire orchards, and 
destroyed the apple crop. The following extract from a 
letter from Cayuga county, dated 6 mo. 19, 1852, frir- 
nishes some additional information. It will be remem- 
bered by those acquainted with this caterpillar, that It 
is distinguished by a row of spots along the center of tbe 
back, from the common orchard caterpillar, which has a 
^ngle whitisb Une. 

" Tbe spotted-back caterpillars are Iti very diminished 
nnasben^tWa season. Last year people spoke of them 
^ Me million ,* and tbe fences, along which they trsTel- 
led, were partially coyered with them. This year Tery 
few appear to be ebaogibg their quarters, and the reason 
may be, there Is food enough for all without that necessi- 
ty. It is said tbey make a small web very early in 
the spring, which often escapes obscnration ; and there- 
fore I should thiiik they must suffer mncb during late 
vernal frosts, and cold rains. Perhaps this is the reason 
why tbey are so scarce in some seasons, and abundant 
in others, while the common caterpillar remains much 
the same In regard to numbers. In 1834, however, when 
several Inches of sik>w fell about tbe middle of the flAh 
month, [May.] very few of this troublesome insect sur- 
vived ^ but in ordinary seasons, their web appears suffl- 
dent to protect them. I should like to hear the remarks 
of others In regard to the extent of country through 
which tbe ipotted-baeki ranged, and also in regard to 
their duration. Some have called them the arsiy tDorw, 
but whether they are the same that oocaslonlly ravages 
the western states, I have no menus of ascertaining." 



Kemp's recently published treatise on Agricaltural 
Physiology: — 

1. All borecoles or kaib, at least a doaen sorts. 

t, MX cabbages. [White, Savoy, red, &c., with ntt* 
merous sub-varieties.] 

8. Brusael sprouts. 

4. All cauliflowers and BroccoUes. [Forming dose 
heads of flower buds.] 

6. The Rape plant. 

6. The Sweedish tumep, with its vast number of Bab> 
varieties. 

7. Tbe Kohl-rabi. 

By descending to more mhiuteness, this list mifl^t bo 
made to fill whole pages. To suppose a winter drum* 
bead, and a ruta baga of equal size, originally i^^raog 
from the same little wild plant, would require a severe 
stretch of credulity, were not the fact roost conclusively 
demonstrated. To the scientific observer, however^ this 
apparantly wide distinction, does not appear nearly so 
great as the difference between those seemingly more 
similar plants, rye and barley . A head of bearded wheat 
and a head of rye may appear more nearly related than 
bearded and bald wheat; while the botanist sees In the 
former a wide generic separation, and in the latter but 
an accidental variation. 



Striking instances of the vast number of varieties 
which may be produced from a single speciesi are furnish- 
ed by the apple and pear, the former more particularly 
in its countless thousands, with all grades, from honied 
sweetness to sharp austerity, from nearly black in color 
to white; from the huge monstrous pippin to the little 
lady apple— and with almost endless degrees in texfeore, 
Joicineas, astrlugency,form of tree and form of fruit, 
Ice. But for tbe most vrild and unllkt variatloDB in ap- 
psaraaee^ pe r b a pa uo pfamt Amidies anything equal to 
tbe Brosfiea a/«raee«, wbieb, in its uaealtivated state, is 
a Kttle plant growing on the maratiine ellA of EagUad, 
with smooth leaves, and a sphidle shaped root. The va» 
iMes which this plant has produ<jed by cultivation are 
Well known to scientific gardeners, but it may be interest- 
bg to give tbe foikmiiig gfmerBl list, condensed from 



Bortloaltand Hints. 

■ 

To preserve plam trees from black knotaor ezerescen* 

ces,cut them off several times a year,ai< and ktep etUUrng* 

To prevent the cherry crop from being spoiled by the 
ourcnlio. keep ikd groetnd/rowi gratt . 

Tbe only remedy for the cherry bird, Is shooting—; 
hundreds have thus been driven away by a few hottm 
labor, so thai one teas not eeen/or a week^ 

The best remedy for bugs on melons and squashes, is 
a cheap square box covered with guaxe or netting. 

To tran^lant evergreens, one point attended to will 
result in success— neglected, in failure— this Is, remov^ 
tag plenty ^f earth mih the roote. 

Mulching and watering the raspberry on Ughtsoilf 
will osoaUy double the sixe of tbe ft;uit. 

Banking round young trees a ibot high in autumn^ If 
an iofriUlble remedy sgainst mica- 

Mukhing young fruit trees is one of the beat opera* 
tions for this country, but the litter must be removed 
early In autumn, or tbe mice will play havoc. 

Bapio GaowTH or Appub Tasxs. — The Massacbiw 

setts Ploughman givea the measurement of four ai^le 

trees set Ave years ago, when three years from the bud^ 

Tbe soil was of quite moderate fertility. Their pre*. 

sent drcnmferenoe one foot from the ground, is fifteen^ 

inches each. This rapid growth is owing to careful 

trann)lanting} mulching with strawy manure and peat|, 
washing the stems with potash ley, and keeping the 
ground in good tillage. 

CuLTumx Of mi DAnnauov. — We are informed far 
the Prairia Farmer, that a man who supplies llie Boston 
market with this early vegetable, obtains annnaUy fron^ 

one-fourth of an acre, the sum of $200. . 

' ^^ « 

Wash vox Baxhs. — The HorficuUvrut gives the fol- 
lowing 9» the best for this purpose. Hydraulic cement/ 
1 peck; freshly slacked lime, 1 peck; yellow ochre (m 
powder) 4 ]ba.{ burnt umber. 4 lbs.; tbe whde to oe 
'* dissolved'' in hot wateTi ana applied with a brash. 
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PUn of ■ HoiiM> 

[Ko two men, scarcely, will balld dwellingx eiactl; 
klike Id all particuUn, and tlie divenltf of plani which 
w« are enabUd occuIannUr to preKDt our readen, cao- 
Bot r»!l to tnggeat QKful hinti to lome. The roUowlng 
poMeMU aome decided excelleaclesi but we are sott; 
•ar corrMpoudent fonnd It oecenarj to And (kalt with 
another plan, to instain what wscaDDOt but regard tome 
AelectiTe poinle oTbii own. Why cannot we bare trtry 
<etlrah9« qoalit;— brick ailing— and double iooirt Let 
the central portion of the Ttrauda In the foil owing plan, 
he con*et4ed Into an entry, or Tetttbule, and a moot ob- 
JeetlODkbla feature ia at once renoTed. We donbt not 
•«r ooTTeapondent will pardon the ftaodom of Ibeic 
Unta.* Eb*.] 

Xd(. CiiLTrTAi«B--I waa bigblj pleased with J, 'a re- 
uarki respecting eonntry bnlldhkgi, and also with hie 
plan, yet I think that In order torenderahoose "warm 
and comfortable" In thti cliMale, a good are>pla«e It 
BOr« e«entia1 than a doable «oat of plastering, or a 
warn oorering or DlUng tn «ilh bridi. Mow, If I nn- 
darstand hk plan, there are no mean* of beating any of 
lite bed-rooms, nor tha library or ilttlng-rooin ; thti, by 
masy, woald be oonsldaTed a TSrj aeriona obJectioD, 
worse even than harlng doors opening inmedlatety Into 
lb« rooms from' the oatslde. 

Enclosed ts the plan of a 
wanlry honae, lately drawn 
Ibr a friend who Ii about (o 
h«Hd,ai>dwhowantsaboase 

whhfonrroomsandakitcli- 

an on the Brst toor, and one Q_ 
ilory high. 

A bouK bnllt on this plan, 
wonld be both eomflntable 
ind conrenlent, and at tbe 
^me time, as ornamental as 
a Ihrmor who did not with to 
te thonght "fteaklsfa," 
wonld like to bnild In wes- 
1m FennaylTanla, when yon 
v)l1freqneDtl7see;lrt*a/7a, rwnrjMm. 

* perhaps a roof eitendlng orer the gable jntt fcr 
•Dongh tocorer a Ihreeqaarter iDch "barge board," 
high greclsn porttcoa, and cbimMya Inrarlably b tbe 
•Bitlde walls. 

■WahaniakM ih« tibniT To gin ■ penpcetira fi««, milnd 
tf frt rni ilnTMlrm nf iisi i nii ^m^mi 
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The mab building wUl be S2 by 34 feet ; tbe kUcfaea 
13 by 16, wlib two porcbet * feet wide^the panlry and 
coal'bonse connected with tke kilcbec, will be 8 by 30 
feet. There la a door opening out of (be kitchen ints 
the panlry, and from tbe porcb into the coal-hoaae. 

Tbe building will front the aonth-eatt, and from the 
bay window ia tbe tillinf-room, will bt Tiiible tlire«- 
fbnrthi of the farm; Trom the parlor bay will be aeea 
part of the orchard and tbe ihrubber?. 

Each room It prorided with 
one elosrt or wardrobe; the 
library wHb a permaneDt 
book-case. All tbe wbdows | 
to the second story open on ' 
hlngea ; tbe one to the north- 
east into a small balcony w 
light iron rallii^, 1 by 6 feet, 8kud Fuhw. 

wbkh is sheltered by the roof, projecting onr the wall 
two feet. The window at the opposite end has a railing 
atlacbed to the outer edge of the wall, three feet high. 
Tha lower story, beeides the dlniog-room, library, and 
parlor, contains one large bed-room. Tbe aMond has 
two good bed-rooros, 12 by 16 feet, and if naceaaary, a 
bed conid be placed In the middle rMua, whlcb is 8 by 
IA feet, extending to tbe f^ont wall. Tbe storfea are 
each 10 feel high. Tht stairs ascend betweea tbe t^am- 
ber and diniog.room ; tbe cellar atain are under Ibcm. 
Erery room except the middle one in tbe second story, 
k proTidtd wltb a flre-ptace. The roof ts steep, the 
apex being IS feet from the second toor; this leaTca 
room for a high oeiliog tn IIk npper bed-rooms, and fbr 
a small TcnUlatlng window at cadi end, ah«re tha ced- 
ing, which permlti a ftee circulation of Mr between 4b* 
plastering and roof. 

If you, or any of tbe readera of the CulUrator, can 
snggest any improTements on the aboTe plan, befbre tha 
bDllding Is commenoed this summer, I wHl be glad to re- 
celre them. A. D. C. Trmpiranctvillt, Marek, 18G2. 

Bbdisumi Aptlxs. — Tbe Working Fanner says. M 
sfttaklag of tbe freU lueeev of B. L. nua, and tha 
blgti prieea ba gets in foreign maAata, " Kr. Pill haa 
oocaAKially mada a Ifcumb-daat tn an appla, akd aflw 
lying a label to (he stem, p l aced tbe a^ie ao denied In 
tbe center of a barrel of at 



agent In England to report Iba resntt. The nport baa 
^waya been, that mon than half of snch anilat have 
been fonnd decayed." Howabanrd, thee, toclab or 
■hake apples A-orn a tree, or even lo tomble them hy 
badwtfkila, wbea hand-pick«4, Into barreta. 
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Edi. CttLnriToa — I send yon«ciitof agroupofSlle. 
•Un Merino Ewes, which Tcgreteala them exftotly in the 
nine portion that they were lakcD from > dsguerreotypo 
liuw, u the; were ttandlng inftnopGDyard ; coiuequent- 
1v they do not show all of their good points — itlll enough 
arc Been to enable one to judge of the characlcr of the 
ihccp. VTu. R. SAnroBD, E»q., of Orvfdl, Vt , with 
whom I -ttsTcled through France, Spain, and the Ger- 
man (tatei, for Iha purpose of procuring Verino sheep, 
ptTc a cut of one from lbi« flock, which wai puUlBhtrJ 
In the Jnly nnmber of the Cnlltvalor, 185], 

The origlMil ttock of then iheep were from Sjuiin in 
1811, and aioM that time have been the property of a 
Blledan gentleman, vho poaaened all the necemrj qnali. 
tlcatiaiia thr a laceeMTul ibcep breeder. They aro about 
toedliim aiie, well formed, and have every appearance of 
bring a hardy animal, often attklnlng a great age, one of 
Vblch Ured to be 21 yean oM. 

' The tuperlorily of Iheio aheep over other Merinoa, la 
la the fleece, which, u to quality, will compare well with 
many Saion Bocka.. It ia wry tbic^, remarkably ao on 
the belly and leg*, and aa to arMnaMef Seece they have 

The length of itaple li aomewhat aliorter than many 
other HeriBoa, and yet they yield a heaTy fleece. Thefr 
wool li crimpy, and b«« a rafflcient quantity of clear 
while alt to form a dark lurface, which ii heneOdal to 
the wool, and partly protect* them from tlorraa. Tlieae 
tbeep, I feel confident, will prore Tery acceptable lo thoie 
brmen who wlib to grow a flne grado of woo! and a 
heavy fleece. 

It ii luppoaed by a large portion of wool gniwere of 
the country, that In proportion a« Ibe wool growt Boer, 
the fleece becomes lighter. But I have long been of a 
different opinloDjaud my eiperii'ace tat the lait few 
jean haa led ma to belieTe that, aa mnch at leaat of floe 
«««1 CM) bi frown tnm tbt wnw anoant of keeping a* 



that of the coarser gradea. I have l 
ing tliit one hundred or one thoutand pounds otfia^ 
Mtrino wool can be prodaced at aleNCoattbananeqiial 
amount of any Inferior quality. 

These sheep croaa well wiih the common Merinos ot 
the country. In several Instances, wbore I let the uaa 
of bucks. In flocks that are smooth (tinoed, the lamb* fron^ 
the Silc«[an rams were wrinkled from their earl to the 
end of their tails, and will no doubt add mnch to Uw 
quantity aa well as (o the quality of the wool. 

Last year onr Sileilan ewes sheared an average of 7 Iba. 
10 OL. in the dirt, of only 10 months growth. Thisj-ear, 
In order to more thoroughly test their true value, I have 
been induced ton-ash Ihem. Tbey werefirat wetlsoaked, 
then after standing In the sun an honr or more, went 
taken Into the water, under a qtont having a good 
(kll, and washed anlil the dark end* disappeared, and 
the water run from the wool looking perfectly clear, A(i 
ter suckling lamba from January to Xay, which would - 
lessen tlie fleece from one to two'ponods each, and cleant. 
fng in the above manner, tbey gave an average of 1 lbs, 
6i oz. per bead. 

Our bucks of this variety, sheared last year (Vom T^ 
to 1011b*. per head. This yearlhey have not been shorn, 

1 hope that olher wool grower* will express their view* 
on the sut;]cct, throogh the coltiaaDs of the Cultivator. 
If flne wool can be produced at tbe same cost aa that of 
a coane qnaHly, I am sare that every one would prefer 
to grow H. Q*o. Cmnni. WiH Wettminiltr, Vt., 
Ml 5, 1S5S. 

Coaa AfB WiKBt. — A correspondent of tJie Mtcht- 
ean Farmer allowed, tbe weeds to have a* good a chance 
at hhmannre and rtcb land, as htacom, consequently ho' 
had only 40 bnriiels of tan to the acre. Next year he 
plowed well, and kept the wecda down by dUigenl eultf- 
vatlon, and had 98 bushels of thtlltd com Tiom his yel- 
low etght-rowed, and 70 bnsbeli from Ui dent ooro, per 
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Eds. CoLTiTATOE— I wu taoch gratified with a com- 
municatioD in your April nnmber, over the signatare 
" F. M. R.,'' giving someiK>teB of a tour made in France 
last summer. Tlie portion which particaiarly attracted 
my attention, was his notice of the ** Percheron" breed 
of Norman borsei, corresponding, as it does, in etery par- 
ticular, with the communications which I hare made on 
the same subject in your valuable Journal, and several 
other agricultural papers. The identity of the conclu- 
sions he arrives at, with my own, in regard to the value 
of this animal to cross upon our lighter rtces, is more 
gratifying ftx>m the &ct that he does not appetr to he 
aware that this breed of horses has been introduced into 
oar country. That Mr. R. has not seen my article*, I 
am well satisfied, or he would have made some allusion 
to my importations. Any man having a knowledge of 
the good points and qualities of a horse, and ei^joying 
the opportunity of crou'country travelling in Norman- 
dy, (the only way these horses can be seen to perfection) 
mutt inevitably arrive at the same conclusions. I have 
teen in Normandy, similar performances to that of the 
grey he alludes to, as having carried him, wiih an another 
person 14 miles within the hour, before a heavy cabrio- 
let — this vehicle, I think I am safe in aaytng, is fVill as 
heavy as our ordinary four-wheeled Jersey wagons for 
two horses,* it only confirms what I have constantly ad- 
Tanced, that these horses will break down any other 
breed, more especially the thorough-bred, in rapid tra- 
vetting hrfore heavy toait, and that to an extent to 
which no one can be aware who has not repeatedly seen 
their performances. Hb idea in regard to the cross of 
the Morgan horse, is undoubtedly correct, and I am 
only astonished that the breeders of Morgan horses ap- 
pear to regard this assumption as a stain upon the es- 
cutchlon of their favorite breed, whereas I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that it is the point which gives all its value 
to the breed. That a similar breed, of larger size and 
superior qualities, will some day spring fk-om the impor- 
tation of the Perchcron, I have not the slightest doubt. 
" Diligence,^' now 16 years old. Is still as lively as a colt, 
and in successful practice at his favorite stand In Penn- 
sylvania ; he has long since paid all the expecses of the 
cost and importation of himself ajd six others, be- 
sides having my form constantly worked by themselves 
and their progeny, since 1889. Yours very sincerely. 

EnwAan Haeeis. Moorettaton, If. J., June 17, 1862. 

»«« 

Retention of Bffanore by tha 8olL 

It is not an uncommon opinion that under-draios cod- 
Tey off the enridiing and soluble portions of manures, 
dissolved and carried down by rains. On this subject, 
Prof. Mapes makes the following remarks, which as ap- 
plicable to all ordinary cases, are strictly Just:~'<To 
suppose that manures in a stale of solution will be wash- 
ed from the mouths of under-d rains, is an error— for it 
is impossible to filter downward in the fluid form, through 
any fertile soil. Even the brown liquor of the barn-yard 
will have all its available constituents abstracted by the 
soil, before it descends into the earth thirty-four inches. 
If this were not true, our wells would have long since 
become useless, the earth's surlkce would have become 



barren, and the raw materiale of which plants are made, 
which now occupy the earth's sorfitoe and surronndiiig 
atmosphere, would have passed towards the earth's cen- 
ter j but the carbon and alumina of the boO, each of 
which has the power of absorbing and retaining the ne- 
cessary food of plants, are agents for carrying into effect 
the laws of nature for the protection of vegetable growth." 

The power of the soil to absorb manure, of which am- 
monia may be regarded as a chief constituent, is of ooum 
limited — ^but it doubtless exceeds all ordinary caeesm 
-practice. Prof. Way found that by filtering a portion of 
putrid drainage water through a few Inches of soil, it had 
lost all bad odor, and contained no longer any ammonia; 
but he also found that by filtering fresh liquids of tfab 
sort, which had not yet begun to putrify, through ach 
a layer of soil, they even lost all tendency to putrify." 
His experiments also prove that the soil has a power of 
absorbiug potash, soda, naagnesia, and phosphoric add, 
as well as ammonia— and these with lime form the duef 
elements of manure. 

The quantity of muriate of ammonia, absorbed by the 
soil was found to be about one grain in one bandred and 
fifty — the ammonia constituting loss than one-third of 
this salt. If therefore, the average quantity of ammonia 
in yard manure Is one two-hundredth part, then the 
amount of manure which may be applied to land. If 
plowed nine inches deep and thoroughly intermixed, be- 
fore the soil is saturated with ammonia, la no leas than 
two-fin hs of the whole bulk of the soil, or about five 
hundred loads per acre. The same fact will also show 
that to prevent completely any danger of loss from com- 
post heafis, the amount of soil, or similar absorbent, 
should be more than twice that of the yard manure used 
in niixture. As the absorbing power is chiefly owing to 
the clay it contains, it will be understood that heavy 
soils will retain more manure, when veiy copiously ap* 
plied, than those of a lighter character. 

The theory of tlie value of gypsum depending on its ab- 
sorption of ammonia from dew and rain, retains but a 
slender hold on probability, when it is remembered that 
four pounds of rain water never contain more than one 
grain of ammonia — ^and that all the ammonia that ftdls 
in our heaviest storms would be absorbed b)* a layer or 
film of soil ten times thinner than the finest hank-note 
paper. 

Th& Ho re e- K achet 



Every boy knows, perha|)s, what a snow-shoe is— that 
is, one with very broad soles of wood, to enable him to 
walk without breaking through, on a slightly crusted 
snow. A similar contrivance to enable horses to travel 
upon bog-meadows, in plowing, harrowing, carting, sled- 
ing, &c., may be new to most of our readers. Its con- 
struction is thus described by VTm, H. Howard, in the 
Granite Farmer. *^ They are nine inches long and eight 
wide, with a hole in the center the stse of the bottom of 
the horse's foot, with a bar of iron across the bottom of 
the hole, about three-iburihs of an inch wide and the 
fourth of an Inch thick, on which his foot revts; also four 
leather loops, equi-distant, through whkrh to pass a strap, 
and buckle around the fetlock Joint." These*, we are in- 
formed, admit the horse -to trrad safely where the mod 
is deep. 
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* BhMp Mid Wool Id the United StaU*. 

Ttw tnperinteiideiit <^ Iha cenuii hM fhrnudied tbc 
Matioul InteUigmeer with the rolloning tabular vtew of 
tha number of sboep In each Slate and Territory in ISoO, 
U Tetamed bf the Mnnti taken In tliat year, and al»o 
Uie nunber of ponndi of woo\ clipped In each Slate and 
Territ»T;, according to tbe nnte retuma. To this vre 
haTC added a colnmn ahowlng tbe amonnt of wool per 
bead, in ponnd*, ouitCM and bnndredtlia of ouocea in 
Mchitatei 

WailamthSitp. 
6tai^9. Bkttf. Vh~ if veol. Va. ax. 

Haiiw, 4W.H3 l,aB,tlW J 1.48 

Mew-HuapMn,..., 3S4,TST 1,IU?,4» « U.M 

ManehaMM*!! !!!.'! tS§|ui HO^ISS 1 t!i» 

Rhode-Minil, 44,SDa iaii,<UI i II, 3U 

CwiDKiieM, mMi\ vriMi t i^.n 

Naw-Vark, 3JM^l lIMrTn.xit a I4.H 

KtwJerxy, .. IBU,4de 3T3.3WI I 3.40 

Paaiitlvuia, ifO^fi^ 4,4S1.37D « 1.M 

DiUwBn, riMa si.ios * i.n 

MaiylaiKl 17Ti>M 4eo,«0 S 10. ni 

I>«.orCoL, IM M9 3 SCO 

Vif«in«, l^tlWM S,MU,T» t 3.U8 

K.Cnthia, Ha,ua STU,T3S I ID.«e 

ILCudliu, tSl.TM 4a7,«t3 1 11. % 

etorn, BaO,43S SW.DH I B 'H 

FkdlL 13.311 U.«T - I9.W 

Alalwnii,.... ImiM on.UB 1 I^.IR 

I.>.>ililiiS^. 11*1.3X1 1MI,»T -U.M 

TeiM, WAW 1313M 1 8, IS 

fli.aw i«Ms » 0.01 

... 81I.SBT i,3M.ns 1 it.n 

... UI70,a03 9,S°3,0» 9 9.10 

unn. uai.tM tt>,ni.«i t a.M 

MMinv l^liW 8,tH3.SS0 t 1] 09 

Iwtana, l,IM.«a l,«0,«r * 3.«a 

lliMM, »0lv«13 1,I».1U 3 (^S 

MiMoon, Koaaa i^is^soe ■ i.i< 

IH*,./. ■«.*«> S'S'M B T.SI 

WiKUIMH, IM^J t&t.«a t 1. 01 

Cilifemia, \ifll* 9AV> - ».W 

M«yiMMaT«., eo 03 1 3.WI 

Oftioo A. i3,3« ».'>3o I use 

UiiG *> sjn *j*M a e.3t 

NtwMciieo, P7,»31 MjWJl - l-« 

Twal, «,»n,3M 8i,tl7,*ST AKni*,...9 S.8> 



Tea B— anwa lor UndaMlnliitBg. 

1. It prerenis water whicb foHa fhxn reaUi^ on or 
near Ihc aurrnce, and renderi tbe auil dry enongh to bc 
worked or plowed n( all times. 

2. By rendering the toil porous or ipongy, it takei in 
water nithout flooding Ib time of rain, and girea it off 
Again gradually in time of drouth. 

5. By preventing adlieaiun aod Masting pulveriialloa, 
It alloH-s tbe roots to pass freely (hroogb all parts of tbo 

•0)1. 

4. By facilitating the mixtaro of manure tbrongh th« 
pulreriEcd portions, it greatly tncreaKS tta valuB and 

6. It allows water fiitling on the snr&ce to pais down. 
nard, carrying with It any fortiliKlng substances, (oscan 
bonlc acid and smmonb,) nntil tbey are arrosted by tbe 
absorption of the soil. 

e. It abitnctB In a ilrailar manner tbe be»t contained 
In falling rains, thus warming the son, tbe wvJerdiscIiBTg- 
ed by dralu.mouths being many degrees colder than ordi> 
nary mint. 

7. The increased porosity of the soil renders It a mnro 
p«r6ct Doo-conductor of beat, and the ronls of plants 
are )e<s Injured by fKeiing in winter. 

6. Tbe wne oanae admits the entrance dT air. faciil. 
latlng the decomposition of emiching portiuua of llw 

Mil. 

6. By admitting early plowing, crops may be sown 
early, and an increased amonnt reaped in consequence. 

10. It economises labor, by allowing the work lognrm 
at all times, wilbont interruption fron surplus water in 

spring, or (Vom a hard baked soli in summer. 

OilCaee. — Experlroenis prove that vwf^SI/brwrifM, 
the cake which is led after the oil is prcssud out of the 
llMeed, is more Qtltii^ than tbe linseed Itself. 
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United BUAm Ag. BooMf. 

The Natiooal Ag. GonTention. the cftll for wbicli wis 
noticed in our Uut no., metftt the Smithioiiiui Iniiiia- 
Uon, WaBbington city. oA the 24th June. 

There were preseat at the orgaDization 161 delegateSi 
viz: From New. Hampshire, 8; Vermont, 8; ICaaachu- 
setts, 26; Rhode Island, 8; Connecticnt, 4; New-Tork, 
20; New. Jersey, 2; Pennsylvania, 6; Delaware, 6; Ma- 
land, 28; Yirgioia, 10; North Carolina, 1; Louisiana, 2; 
Ohio, 12; Kentucky, 2; Tennessee, 8; Indiana, 1; nil- 
nois, 2; Arkansas, 1; Michifan, 4; Texas, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 2; District of Columbia, 11. 

Judge Frederick Watts, of Pennsylvania, was appoint- 
ed temporary chairman, and the Convention was perma- 
nently organized by the choice of the followiug offloers; 

PaEsinavT— Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts. 

YiCB-PassiDiHTS— Henry Wager, of New- York; 
Frederick Watto, of Penn.; Wm.F. Hunter, Ohio; Chas. 
B. Calvert, of Md. ; Geo. W. Nesmitb, of N. H. ; Jno. 
A. Throckmorton, of Ya.; H. K. Burgwyn, of N. C; 
T. J. Rusk, of Texas; J. D. Doty, of Wisconsin. 

SncRCTARiBe— B. P. Johnson, New-Tork; William 
S. King, of R. I.; J. B. De Bow, La.; J. A. Warder, 
Ohio. 

A business committee, consisting of one from each 
State and Territory, was appointed, who subsequently 
reported a constitution for a National Association, which, 
after discussion and amendment, was adopted, as fol- 
k>w8: 

COXITirVTIOV. 

See. 1— Tlie wuoe of ikit Mtooiation ihaU b« << The UuiMd Slates 
Agricahiiral Society.'* 



Sec. 9— The society thall eoMiet of all eoeh penora m thoU signify 
to any oAcer of the society m wish to become a member, aiid wlw 
■bafl |wy two doUsn to the treessreror the society, Mid a like sum 
aitiiuiilly hereaAer, of delegates from the Sfate agricollaral societies 
ill the States aiid Territories aud District of Columbia, who may be 
appointed lo attend the aiuiual and odier meetings of the society, aod 
WM> shall pay the like sum, and also of such honorary members as 
tiiie society may see 6t to elect. Eaeh member shall beeAlilledto 
f«ceive a journal or publication of said society, containing an ac- 
coojit of lu proceedings nnd such additional matter as shnll be deem- 
od wortlir of publicatimi, free from any expense except posiaga. 
Tweniy-five dcrtlam shall entitle any one to the privil^es of life mem- 
Wrthip and exempt him from any muioai taxation. 

OVflCHS. 

See. &— The officers of Uiis soeiety shall be a Pk-eaident, a Viee. 
Preaideni fn>m each State and Territory in the Uuion, and from the 
District of Columbia, a Treasurer, a Covre^xaidfaig Secretarr, a 
Recording Secretary, aud a Board of Agricultare, lo consist oi' tin ee 
■lemliers from each State, Territory, and the district of Columbia, 
to be appMnied by the Execntire Commiltee of the aoeieties of snch 
States, Territories, Ac, and where there be no such State societies, 
to be appointed by the Bxectiiive Committee of this soeiety. Tlie 
Prrsident of the society shall be, «k <(ffleiOj a member and Presideul 
of this board and of the Executive Committee. 

boths ov oTTfcxms. 

The President shaH have a Mnoral superintendence of all the af- 
Ihirs of the society. In case of his death nr inubillty lo diseharve the 
fonctioiis of ihis office, the Board of Agriculture shall select a vice- 
nrrsideiit to act in his stead, and elotbed with the same power, and 
shall perform the same duties as the President until the next aimoal 
aieetioit. * 

f tes-PrsswIsMls— It shall be their duty lo advance all the ot^ts of 
ihe association, in tlieir several districu^ to explain to sgriculturists 
the ehartteter and olqecls of this associatioii, and endeavor to obtain 
their co-operation and sumwrl ; to watch the advance of practical 
afrricnlture, and to make iraowii the results of the same, by reporter 
otherwise, ftom year lo year. 

Boant 9f Agriemitun—U shall be the duty of this Board to watch 
Ihe interests of agrieulmre, as they are or may be aAecied by the 
legt«ilntioii of the country, and to msJke such reports, memorials and 
recomroeudaiimis as may advance the cause of agriculture, and to 
promote aiKl diffuse agricultural knowledge ; to exarohie, and when 
uocessory, report upon the practicabitity of establishing sigriculloral 
ichooU, college*, and model farms ; (o set forth the advantages of 
agricnitiiral ami aeological surveys, and to show the importance of 
the application or science lo a^rieultore; lo repseseni throogh theit 
npofU the relation of o«ir agricnltara la thai of fottiga eonntrieii 



and to endeavor to obtain infiNination from ooek covntriee; to point 
out the advantage of iuirodoeing any new stnples, seeds, and punia; 
lo obtain, so far as practicable, annnal statioiical retnma of tM oon* 
dition of agrictiltiire throuabout the diflereni Slate»--all irtiieh iafor- 
raation shiul be published by said society, and form part of its iraos- 
•ctiona. 

Tht Ettemivt CommitUt shall transaet the general bnaineai of 
the society,' it shall consist of five peraaos. «4io shall designaie the 
lime mid place for exhibitions, regnlale tne expenditures, and take 
such supervisory eharae of the boaineos of ihe aoeiety as may beat 
promote its interests. This body shall elect ils ownchainnan. Three 
members shall constitute a quomm. 

IVsoMirar— The Treasurer shall keep an aeeoont of all m oneys, 
and shall pay bills only aAer they have been aadited bv ika Coma- 
ponding siid Recording Secretanea, and a member of the Bxecntiva 
Committee, aud countersigned by tne Fkesidail ol the Society or iha 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Car. fiscrvtary— The duty of this officer shall be to coii e a p uu d wiik 
persons interested in agriculmre ; at eacdi staled meeting he rimll rend 
such portions of his correspoiideiMM as may be of general iuiereai; 
aud it shall be his duty to carry out and ndvocatr the viewa of the 
Board of Agriculture in obtaining, arranging, and pobliahing any in> 
Ibrmation they may desire to have iaid befiNre the i^gricvlta^ com- 
munity. 

Tkt R$e. SMiwtafy shall keep a reeord of the minim of tha seeiaty, 
aud of iu Executive Commitiee. 

Sec. 4.— The annual meetings of iha aoeiety tball be held « Ike 
city of Washinfrtou, on the first Wedneadav of Febraary, in each 
year, when all the officers of tbe aoeiety fo€ the ensuing year bImU b« 
elected by bollof. The Bxecutive Commitiee sbaU be e 
with the approbation of the society, to stppoint occasional 
to be held at other points. Fifteen memoers shall ccnoiitme « qi 
lor bnsiness. 

Sec S.-~Tliis constitution may be altered at any i 



ipeieni, 



by a vote of two-thirds of the members in auewJanco, p r n i i de d aoi 
lets than fiAy be preaant. 

The following officen were then elected: — 

PaiaiDBirr— Marshall P. WiMer, of MsnmchnmWa. 

VicK-PxssTDnrTs— Esekiel Holmes, Maine ; George 117. Nesmids 
New-Hampshire; Henry Stevein, Baniet, Vlj B. VTFpen^ Mass; 
Josiah Chwiin, R. Lj S. Di Hubbard, Conn.; Henry Wager. N. Y.; 
Thomm Hancock, N. J. ; Frederick Watis, Penn. ; Peter W. Caa. 
sey, Del.; W.D. Bowie, Md.; George W. P. Cnstis, Vsl: H. K. 
Burvwyn, N. C; John Wither s p oo n , S. C; Thomas Sloen, Ga^ 
R. Jones, Ala. ; Alex. H. Beqoesa. Mim. ; A- B. Roman, La. ; P. 
Kinsman, Ohio; R. Mallory,KeuincKy; Dr. John Shdby,'^ 
John L. Robiiwon, la. ; S. A. Dooglam. 111. ; David R. 
Missoori : T. B. Flurnov, Ark. ; Jamea L. Cougar, Mick. ; Dr. 
mous B.iker, Florida: T. A. Rusk, Texm: W. P. Cuolbonck, Iowa: 
James D. Doty. Wis. ; Kilbvni W. Bogga, Cat. ; J. P. Cdlaa, Disi. 
of Columbia; 8. M. Baird, New-Mexico; Alex. Rammy, Minnrso 
u: Joseph Lane, Oregon; Joseph L. Hayes. Utah. 

ExxcDTivB CoMKiTTsa— C. B. Calvort, Md.; J. A. fCam, N. T.; 
Dr. A. h. Elw)u, Pa.; W. B. Newton. Va.; J. D. Wcami, Wis. 

CoanspoxDiKo SKcaaTABT— IMmiel Lee. 

RacoxDiKc SxcKXTAmT— Robert C. Walkar. 

TxEAscaxa— William Selden. 

The hnsiness committee rqported a naohition aaUnf 
of Congress the establishment of a Bureau of Agricnl* 
tnre, which was discussed at great length by Messn. Gen- 
try , of Tenn; Donglaas, of Illinois; Henry, <tf Waahii^ 
ton; Holcomb, of I>elaware. and others— some of the 
speakers preferring that the subject of Agricnltore shovM 
be made a branch of the Smithsonian Institution , instead 
of an iudependent department of goTemment. The r^ 
solution was finally so modified as to ask Congresa to do 
what in its wisdom it should deem most expedient for the 
interests of Agriculture, and thus modified, was adopted. 

Previous to adjournment, after a three days nasioB, 

the delegates in a body, Tisited the President of the IT. 

States. The President was addressed on the part of the 

delegates, by Col. Wilder, to which be made a brief aod 

pertinent reply. 

••• 

AmiCATiov OF GuAHO.— C. M. HoFsy, a skflfhlcnU 

tivator at Boston, who *< finds a vast difference in fiiTor 

of this manure over stable dung, costing twice the amount 

of the guano," has found much to depend on the season 

of its application. Most of the IkUurea in onr oompara* 

tively dry and hot climate, are the result of applying too 

late. Be spreads It on the ground yery early in the spring, 

so as to become thoroughly dissolved by the rains. A 
wet thne should be chosen, and the surface of the earth 
disturbed, [by raking or harrowing,] so as to bnty and 
mix it. 
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It Mate Ag. Soototy. 



The umiuil exhibition of the YermoDt State Agricul- 
ioral Society, will be held at Kutland on the 1st, 2d, 
and 8d days of September, 1852. 

An area of forty acres, of convenient access, near tbe 
village of Rutland, will be encloeed for tbe exhibition- 
embracing a pleasant groye, fresh running water, inter- 
rale and rolling sward land, and suitable structures for 
the accommodation of all, without charge, who wish to 
participate in the exhibition. 

Persona honoring the Society with their presence on 
the occasion, will have opportunity for inspecting choice 
cattle of the ▼arious improved breeds ; Sufiblk and oth- 
er valuable hreedii of swine; large numbers, and unrival- 
led representatives of French Merino, German Merino, 
Spanish Merino, and Saxony sheep— and Yermont hor- 
ses, in all their variety and excellence. For the purpose 
of showing the general action and carriage,, and the speed 
of horses, a well graded trotting course, within the en- 
closure, win be prepared, and stated occasions will be de- 
signated for trials of action and speed. 

A Mechanic's and ManuHicturet^' Hall, of ample di- 
mensions, will be erected, in which all productions In 
those brancl&es of industry may be advantageously shown. 
It is dedgaed to give prominence to this part of the exhi- 
tion. 

Works of art and of taste, household manufactures, 
tnd the like, will have a suitable place for display. 

The Society will be addressed by William S. Kino, 
Esq., on the afternoon of the first day — ^by Hon. Will- 
uv H. ScwAan, on the afternoon of the second day, and 
by other gentlemen^ at various times during the exhibi- 
tion. 

Arrangements have been made with all the railroads 
of the state, with the Saratoga & Washington, the Troy 
fc Boston, and Ogdensburgh tUitroad, and the Cham- 
plain Steamboat Company, by which passengers will be 
carried to and from the exhibition at one-half the usual 
price — and animalsand articles free, at the risk of owners. 

Extensive arrangements will be made at Rutland for 
the accommodation of visitors; and those who may fhll 
to procure lodgings there, will be readily accommodated 
at the numerous stations on the lines of railroad center- 
ing at Rutland. 

Gentlemen from the States and from the Canadas, are 
cordially invited to participate in the exhibition. 

Communications may be addressed to J. A. Beck- 
WITH, Gorresponing Secretary of the Tt. State Ag. Soc., 
Middtebury, Vt. FamxRicK Holbeook, Frest. 

J. A. BicKwiTH, Sec'y. 

«•> ■ 
Th* TteMp TMto ia Bnttar. 

The Grardener's Chronicle furnishes an excellent arti- 
cle on the causes which effect the quality of milk and 
butter, and suggests chemical inquiry Ibr ascertaining 
several niikaown points. The *' tvmep taste'' is sus- 
pected to arise fttMn tlie cream being raised in ao hnpiire 
atmosphere, at too low a temperature, and k conse* 
qoently a peenUar acidiiy «f milk noi jei itisftytorfly 
inrestigated by ebemistry. The liMts adduced i» proof 
are, that milk has the tumep fMie whether oows get 
taraept, rata^bafu, mantrid wnraeli cairots, poUtoet» 



or farsei and eaaet arc related where dairy hoaaesi sub* 
Jeotcd to fonl air, rendered butter unfit for eating^ al« 
though under tlie care of good dahry maids, hi one oC 
vhfch all bad taste was removed at tbe first chamiaf » 
by placing tbe milk in a clean room in the house) aftet 
the removal of the carpet, and in the other by draii^og 
the ponds which caused the bad air. Close stables and 
foul gas from the breath of cows and other causes, are 
supposed to contribute largely to a bad fiavor. 

We have fbd rutabagas largely to milch oows, wlthotit 
producing a turnep taste, by means of the following 
precautions: — 1. Good airy ventilation to building and 
yards. 2. Feeding after milking, (and it is said to be 
still better if directly after ruminating, but this we have 
not tried.) 8. Tlmrough cleanliness of vessels and dairy 
boHding. 4. Working out every particle of bottennifik 
as early as practicable, as it Is in this that the ol(iectk>iiP 
able flavor chiefly resides. 

We cannot give M\ weight to the reasoning of the 
writer in the Gardener's Chronicle, although the.eausst 
therein specified, contribute very largely to the unfa* 
▼orahle result ; to test this point farther, let cows be 
fed with tumeps at various times In autumn; while mo* 
nlng at large In open pacturesi and let the ezperbncnl 
be variously performed with and wIthonttbeprecautioBi 
named In the kst paragraph above, and wc have no 
doubt sometbiog important may be learned orestaUlshed. 
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BcaTy Onp of Rata Bigas. 

JoBV T. Amdrsws, of West Cornwall, Ct., fhrnishcs 
the Genesee Farmer an account of his ruta haga crop, 
yielding at the rate of 1660 bushels, or 4ti tons per acre, 
and remarks that for much of the little he knows of 
(arming, he Is indebted to the Albany Cultivator, Gene- 
see Farmer, and Working Farmer. His ruta baga land 
was a heavy soil, originally yielding but half a ton of hay 
per acre. Twenty loads of manure were applied per 
acre, but the resulting potato crop was a failure. The 
next year it was plowed and manured in a difierent style, 
as follows;-*First, 12 inches deep, with 20 loads of ma- 
nura; then, after a fbw weeks, 40 loads of manure and 
aeven niches deep. It was then harrowed and plowed, 
and harrowed and plowed, till the manure was thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. Furrows, twenty-scvcn inchc^ 
apart, were then strewed with a mixture of hen-manure, 
night-soil, ashes and gypram. The fbrmwa were then 
reversed , leaving ridges over this last manure. The crop 
was sown the 20th June— tbe weeds destroyed as soon as 
up— and the roots harvested 6th Rovember. The leaves 
covered the whole ground when folly grown. 

This may seem like a large appHcatlofn of manure, but 
a little calcuUtion wUl show that 80 loads per acre, work* 
ed in a foot deep, form only an eighteenth part of the 
soil, and every load doubtless produced Its ibll eflfeet, and 
was not lost. Triple tbis amount of manure la often ap- 
plied and worked Into garden borders and beds, for nda- 
Ing melons, and yegctables, and a high dqp«c of success 
usually foUowa such copious manuring. 

There is no doubt that the large crop of roots was 
very mnch Indebttf^ to the thorough admixture of the 
manure and soil by means of the repeated plowtngs and 
harrowings; an operation even more ladisp CMs blP fm • 
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Udkry toll lacb m tbe one above namedi Uuui on one of 

A more friable tojctnre, yet abaolntely reqidrite to both. 

U is the negleet of thia aU-important part of good caltf. 

vatlon that baa indnoed many to place the IhnH of proA- 

table manuriiig much lower than the beet piititioe wonUt 

irarrant. 

■ ' »•> 

XBdefiBlte niatewieintii 



Half the vatne of i^ictiHiira) papers ta lost for want 
of accuracy in writers. An interesting statement of the 
use of spent tan-bark lately appeared in one of onr best 
agrioaltnral periodicals, in which we are informed, that 
n tanner made " a pile" of this material, mixed with 
" his revise hair, horns, pieces of skin,*' 8u!., and by 
the addition of « a few dollars worth" of " scMDechemi- 
eal snbetaooe" to induce fermentation, the whole was 
reduced to good manure. It was applied to five acrea 
of sandy soil, so sterile ** as hardly to produce a blade 
of grass," and in two years the field yielded, with ordi- 
nary cultivation, $260 worth of root crops. 

Whether '' the pile" contained a barrow load or a 
ship load— whether " his" reAise hair, kc, was tea 
pounds or ten tons, the accumulation of one week or of 
one year— we are not informed; neither can we know 
what material is meant by ** some chemioal substance," 
whether assatetida, aloohol, sal ammonia, corrosive sub- 
limate, or something else. Kor can we Judge by any 
degree of shrewdness, whetlier the price was such that 
the '' few dollars^ would give us a pound or a ton. 

Kow, it requires about two hundred and fifty ordinary 
blades of grass to weigh an ounce ; and supposing by a 
liberal allowance that "scarcely a blade" means ten 
blades, or the twenty-fifth part of an ounce, it was cer- 
tainly a great achlcTement to increaoe this to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars worth. But unfurtuoately we 
hare ho data for determining whether this was not whol- 
ly accomplished by the " horns, hair, and skin," which 
might have amounted to 80 tons, or largely by the as- 
sistance of the ** chemical substance," which might 
have been three tons of lime, or three tons of sulphate 
of lime, or a few poonda of some more costly and pow- 
erful substance. 

We advert to this subject merely to show the little 
value of statements whose basis is not accurate weighing 
or measuring* 

OonnsoUcnt State Ag. Sooftsty. 

We see by the papers that a State Ag. Society was 
organized at New Haven on the 22d of June. The fol- 
lowing Is the list of officers chosen, viz: 

SftmM D. HvbbanI, oT Middletown, Pnndent. 

C. H. IVmd, Pr«tl. N. Havmi Co. Ag. t>oei«iy. 

Norman Porter, " Htirironl Co. 

%V. AlexaMder, *< WkKllMni Oe. 

P. T. Baauim, " Fairfield Ca 

D.C . >VhHlte«;y " LitelifieM Co. 

Chm. B. PlidM ** fintim'^adt 

CliM. Hubbon), '< MkkUcMzCo. <* Vi€$~fn9iitnU 

Cor. 8$cr§u u y Il eiiry A. l>yer, of Brooklyn. 

Ree. S««r«<arr-Charlet W. Elliott of New Haven. 

Trramrtr—Oto. Brinley, jr., Hartford. 

l>i>Kiof«— Jamet T. Prait, Hartford eooniy, ChM.Rolmunii, New 
BaTeii CO.. Aca Habbord, Middlesex co., James M. Cuniw, Tnlland 
CO., T. 8. Gold, Litchfield co., Clwa. B. Ajrer, N. fif«idoiieo.,11ioiaai 
Ji- Mead, Fairoetd ca, George A. Payiic, WiiMflum co. 

— • »«« 

WiMTEE Barley. — A writer in the Genesee Farmer, 
In Indiana, states that he has raised this grain at the rate 
«f 70 bnahela per acre. 
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Eds. Cultitator— I have been a constant reader of 
your yaluable work, the Cultivator, for the last eighteen 
months, but, in that time, I have not seen any statement 
of the profit of fowls when kept exclusiTely for eggs, 
with one exception. In the April number, 1861, Cheater 
Moses says, "he keeps from 600 to 700, and they pro> 
dnce annually 100 eggs; each he also says they are allow* 
ed to range unconflned.^' 

Now Mr. Editor, this is considerably below my idea of 
the general ayerage of the number of eggs capable of being 
produced by one ben of the common variety, if confined 
to a reasonable space or plat of green pasture, say one 
acre, and fed with grain and all other things needful, 
with plenty of good running water. 

Dr. J. C. Bennett, in his poultry book, page 206, says 
200 is the average number annually. The question I 
wish to come at is, are both these statements correct, and 
is the difiorence accounted for b the diflerent manage* 
ment, one flock running at large, and the other confined. 

How much land in good pasture, should be giren toaa 
hundred hens, when ' they are allowed what grain they 
wish. 

Are cocks necessary in a flock of hens, where eggs for 
the market ia the only object? Who is right, Mr. Hoaes 
or Dr. Beonettf 

About what is the average price of eggs in Kew-Tork 
annually? How many hens should be kept together for 
health when allowed any desirable quantity of pasture 
to range in? 

If yon would inform me in respect to the above in- 
quiries through the medium of your very valuable paper, 
you will very much oblige me and others in thb region 
of country. 

I think of going into the above business extensively, 
if the information which I seek shall be fkTormble. I 
wish, however, to keep on the safe side of the apecula- 
tion, and be well assured In respect to Uie matter before 
taking the first step. 

life shall have, in a few months, a continuous fine of 
railroad fVom this place, (Hudson,) to New-York, al. 
most; and could send eggs to that market or Boston, 
ver}' quick and safe. H. B. Ghamberlair. Bttdson, 
Summil co^ JtJy, 1852. 



-••^ 



SoAKiVG Tuavsp Serd ir Fish Oil.— Moore's New- 
Yorker furnishes a communication, showii^ how two hun- 
dred doUart were saved in one year, by nftcana of an ag- 
ricultural paper, which pointed out the remedy of fiali 
oil against the tuniepfiy,and by which meana n large 
crop was oomptetsl^ saved, whits all others In the neigh, 
borhood were destroyed. The seed waa soaked 48 boors, 
and then rolled in ashes. 



■«♦»■ 



Valor ei Carrots.— 1. W. Linooln, of Masa., who 
haa for many years used the carrot hugely for feeding bis 
domestie animals, tneluding swhie, and who haa nuide 
some aoenrate experiments in oonneetion therewith, ia as 
thoroughly convMleed of their value, that he has been in 
the practice of purcbaring tlie surplus carrots of his 
neighbois, at nine 'i^oUaart atoo* 
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ANSWE RS TO IK ^fttmiEt, 

Win F««io6i^ Aa 

£d0. CiTLTiTATott^I tOKk dd^rous Ibf iDforiMition on 
•ererml sabjecto, which I thMc will be interestiog to many 
of your readers* I hope that yoa or tfome of your cor- 
respondents, will be kind enough to give answers to the 
following queries: Wiai Fcvcs— What size of wire is 
now considered best in respect to strength and darabili- 
ty? (1.) Hight not the lower wires be smaller than the 
npper. What plan of making it is generally adopted as 
being best? (2.) Is wire for this pnrpose made in the 
U. States, and at what price per ton can it be had, and 
wheret (3.) Wkathxb Boabd— In cottage designs, 
published occasionally ia the Cultivator, the weather- 
board appears to be put on perpeadicDlarly, instead of 
horizontally, as formerly. Is the perpendicular better, 
or cheaper, or more durable! What width and thick- 
ness of plank, and how put on? (4.) C. M. Syha 
Grov$, Nwrtk Carolina, May 10. 

(I.) We have vaed No. 7 wire for the upper «od lower 
wires, and Ne. 9 for the intermediate, where Idas stvength 
from less exposure is reqnfared. If of the best telegraph 
wire, cattle CRDDCit break them. 

(2.) Figurw and description of the mode of constmek- 
ing wire fences were given in a late immber of this Jonr- 
Hal. 

(S.) We cannot give the desfred ioformation, except 
(hat we bekleve good wire ibr this purpose is kept at meet 
of the prhicipal agricultural warehouses in our cities. 

(4.) Vertical weather boards, matdied and battened, 
make not only a more durable siding, but being thicker 
and completely excluding the air, form a warmer cover- 
ing from the cold of winter, as well as shut out the heat 
of summer. If nailed on the horizontal timbers of the 
bonding placed near each other, an inch and a fourth, or 
an inch and a half, are sufficiently thick. But if, as 
sometimes occurs in small buildings, or in wings of large 
ones, the only timbers are the plates and sills, they should 
be two inches thick, and need not be noatched, but bat- 
tened OD the Joints, boib oMtside and inside. On the in- 
ner battens, the latbmgis nailed. This oonstitstesa very 
imbstaatial and good exterior covering for a house. The 
width is not ssscntisl, but should not exoeed a foot, and 
diouldhewiilbrm^ TliebattensmaynoiezceedaBindiin 
thickness, nor three inehea wkle. All are put oa with 

sails. £9. 

>»« 

Z«0B8 of Plum Crops. 

I should Uke to ask whether any of your numerous 
correspondents can give a cause why some very thrifty 
plum trees of dififerent sorts Uoesovi well, aod when the 
fruit geU about half grown, they all ikll off. They are 
perfectly dean and iVee from canker, and always have 
Iwen . They are from six to eight years growth . Robert 
SAsroan. Clinton, Oneida co., N, Y,, May 15, 1852. 

This is unquestionably caused by the sting of the cur- 

^lio, the small beetle whose cresoent-like marks on the 

■urface of the young fruit, distinguish It from any other 

depredator. For a i\tll descriptiou of its habits, and of 
the remedies, our correspondent' is referred to any late 
•tsadard work ou fruits, and to forhier numbers aod 
volumes of the Cultivator. Eu. 



Ocrget In Cows.' 

Eds. GcLTiVAToa^^In snswer to Ihrther inquiries ss 

to the Gaiget in milch cows, I can say that I have used 

the garget root, or pokeweed as it is commonly called, 

(Phytolacca decandra,) with success. A piece of the 

root as large ss a kernel of com, given with their ibod, 

cot fine, and fed twice a week, has always proved suc- 

cessfbl fai two or three weeks. B. H. M. Morris, N, 

r., July 12, 1852. 

• %• 

Donostio TheaaomitUKn, 

Messrs. Editors — Will you please inibrm me whether 
there is such an instrument as a cream thermometer to 
be had. I wish one to try the cream in the churn before 
churning; I do not like the common thermometer, as It 
is too complicated and difficult to clean and subject to 
injury. 

I have written to A. B. Allen of Kew-Tork, and he 
says he knows of no such thing. 

I think ft ought to be one with the scale marked on 
the tube, and so protected ss to make it durable and 
easily cleaned. 

If such an instrument could be had, I think it would 
soon come into general use, as it would emphatically be 
one of our labor saving instruments. C. H. Powsll. 
Poughkeeptie, May 22, 1852. 

We give the above inquiry an insertion, with the hofie 
that it may attract the attention of some of our matin- 
facturers, not knowing of any such instrument in market* 
For ordinary purposes, however, thermometer chums 
may obviate its necessity. Chemists, who find it neces- 
sary to determine frequently the temperature of liquids^ 
some times employ athormometer, the scale of which has 
a hinge Joint Just above the buTb, so as to be fblded back 
or upwards, leaving the bulb entirely bare and exposed-, 
whenever it is to be plung^4 into the liquid. Such an 
instrument would doubtless be frequently found quite 
convenient in various domestic operations, such as the 
management of milk, cream, the manufacture of cheese, 
butter, &c., and lead to the removal of much of the 
gueu work which now so greatly retards accurate, skit- 
fhl, and successful fkrming and home economy. Eds. 
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iBStramMit §uc Milking. 

Eds. CvMivAtoft— I take tkis method of applying t» 
you for information ooMeming as artide for milking 
oowsw There is a ** cow milker'' fbr sale hi New^York 
oity, but I have not s^en it recommended by any agri- 
cultural work. If you know anything ooocemiBg tham, 
you will confer a Ikvor on one of your readers, by Uh 
forming him. D. Miidlttowm, N. Y., May », 1802. 

We do not know the nature or operation of the iustruv 
meul reforred to by our correspondent. If it consists 
of tabes J which are thrust faito the orilioe for the flow of 
the milk, aod held there by gntta-pereha cases, we would 
advise hhn to have nothfog to do with It, as ushig it a 
few times so opens the orttoe that tlto milk will ma of 
its own accord and waste, whenever the bag heoomesdia* 
tended. We have knofwa this method of withdrawing 
tha mUk to be used thirty years ago, and slnoe, and a^ 
twayawMitfelarsmll. Es. . 
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la yonr July number^ D. ToMLiiisoa Inqaires respect- 
ing the use of paint on tin roofli. If the atmoiphere is 
tufflcienUy dry to prevent rost, they do not require painty 
as a painted tin roof will retain the heat, and cause the 
i^eeping rooms in tlie attic to be much wanner than with 
the bright tin, on the principle of radiation. If the at- 
mosphere is damp, to cauxe rust, the paint will adhere 
better after the tin is partially oxydlzed, than when paint- 
ed on the smooth surface. Tours, S. G. Gilbbet. iVeio- 
York, July 9, 1862. 

Od this subject the Scientific American says: — It all 
depends upon the climate. In the interior of our coun- 
try there is no necessity for painting tin roofs, but near 
the sea-board there is a positive necessity for so doing* 
In l^ew-Tork, tin exposed to the rains and mists, with* 
out any paint or other covering, soon oxydixes — the iron 
soon appears through the tin. The reason why this is 
so, is owing to saline matter being brought from the ocean 
with our eastern winds. In the Island of Britain, where 
tliere is such a moist saline atmosphere, the farmers never 
feed salt to their cattle j but, at the same time, the 
Armors there cannot use tin for roofing — ^it rusts in a few 
days. In the interior of our country, where the atmos* 
phere is free from saline matter, we have noticed that 
there was but little use in painting tin rooft. Obeerva- 
jtion is the only way to acquire correct information about 
such things. In our city it would be better if t!n roofs 
were not painted for at least six months after they were 
put on. Tin, when new and bandied by the roofers, is 
greasy, which prevents the paint (unless a great quanti- 
to of turpentine be used, which spoils it) from adhering 
to the tin, and it soon wears off. The exposure, before 
painting, also, serves to bite into the tin, and affords a 
good ground for the more intimate union of the paint 
with the metal. 



Ene. CcLTivATOE— Tour correspondent H. B. H., Bris- 
tolviUe, Ohio, asks In the July number of your journal, 
respecting the value of Dactylu glomertUa (Orchard 
Grass.) 

I have tried this, very thoroughly, for several years, 
and I shall never, with tho utmost care in its extermination, 
recover entirely fVom its efl^ts. I wis ted to nse it from 
Rs repnlEtioB hi doh« well under trees. The difficulty 
is to makeitoome inevwly; the most carefltl sowing 
and the grealesC quantity of seed will not produce a sod. 
it oomcs im sparsely and irregnlariy, in bunches or tufts ; 
and as H noatvres earlier than either red clot«r, tioiothy, 
or red top. It mint be cut before theae grasses are ready, 
which prevents its being coubfaied with them fn hay 
flelds. 

The only manner in which I ean eencclve of Its being 
used advantageously, is sown by itself at the rate of oes 
<o tieo 6««A«/« to the acre, and never allowed to seed, 
but ent two or three times a year for soiling. It Is very 
early, and makes a strong nntriciotts, bvt not dose or 
abondant pastore, and If allowed to seed^ gradually over- 
rims, in single spires or stools, one^ whole place. My 
lawn Is very mnch lijiBed in this way, and the roots 
being stocky and long, they an 4il0eiilfc to destsejr. 



My experlewMi, and tbait-:ef«ar mft^htrnj (wb< 
fields have suflfered from my seeds wafted over,) Is very 
much opposed to it. It makes very coarse bay. H. V. 
S. FUhkUl iMding, Jmiy 6, 165U. 
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BtTHiriHa Limb fob Aoricultueal Poeposbs. — ^I wish 
for information as to the best mode of burning lime for 
agricultural purposes. I want directions as to the method 
of building a kiln — the most durable material to build It 
of-— also the difference between what is called a perpetual 
kiln, that Is one in which a constant fire is kept. I will 
have to use wood for fuel. I wish to build a kiln that 
will hold say 1,000 bushels, and want to know the shape 
and dimenrions. What is the cost per bushel for burning 
lime? Answers to the above, or any other questions in 
regard to lime, or the mode of applying it, will much 
oblige a seeker after improvements. Isaac A. Clark. 
Marian, N. F., Junt 17, 1862. 

Abtssiab WBUs.^-Where ean I get a aeientifc and 
praetloal Artewan well boxerf What is tlie expense ct 
borlngf 

I have a well about 12 or 18 kei deep, and wwdd 13ds 
to bore for water In H, but do not know where to get an 
experienced naa, or the tools, or the tube. If I eoold 
be snccessful in finding a bonntifVil supply of water, I 
have no doubt several of our aeigkbors would give em- 
ployment to a suooessfdl man. The soil here is geoend- 
ly clayey or gravel. Euas A. Bbowb. JUMotfilk, 
Montgfmery co,, N. F., July 9, 1862. 

Cbaboimg TBI Growth or Horhs. — ^I have a yoke 
of valuable three year old steers. One horn of one of 
them, lops about three inches at the point below the 
level of the other. If you or any of your correspon- 
dents will inform me of any way that I can bring the 
horn up to a level with the other, without endangering 
the life of the horn, I shall feel very much obliged. K. 
W. Moore. Wett Turin , Lewu co., if. F. 

Taa csB or ub&sachbd Asbbs.'^I have heretofore 
received a heavy addition to my crops of grass, in oon- 
soquence of nsiag nnleached ashes, bet am not Batisflwd 
whether the use of them does not tend to impoverish the 
land, and should be glad to have some one of more ex- 
perience reply to such a question. 

My method of using them has been to sow them on the 
old sward in the spring, at the rate of about 15 bnshels 
to the acre— doing nothing more than to sow them as even- 
ly as convenient with a shovel. I have naed them on 
diffbrent soils, some of which has beengravsUy and wanasi 
and have received the greatest benefit when I have pat 
them on a soil which la rather cold and bea>ry, fanviQg a 
yttie day tntermined. D. G. W. 



»•*" 



Fbrtilitt IB Clover Roots.— R. W, Currier in- 
forms us in the Granite Farmer, that he has found by 
experience, that the roots of a good thickly sown crop 
of clover^ by two years' rotting, is worth as much as 12 
or 15 loads of manure. 

Salt ron Cattlb.*— The Prairie Farmer asserts (ton 
experience, that in the malarions region of the west, 
more disease may be prevented by salt among cattle, than 
by any other one thing. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONt. 



Tbk RiiTOKT OP TRS RunttAnoir «v Mosascbt is FbakcBi 
by A. I)iB iMMSiiae. Vol. II., Harper h Brothers, New. York. 

Tfae iint TohinM of this work has been for some time 
before tli» paUfei Mid has been read whh avUKty by lov- 
ers of the graphic style in i^hich it is written. In vivid 
deliaeatkni of cbaMcler, and life-like portraiture, lu- 
KAmnvji has few equals; but as a historian he lacks sys- 
tem. With the fervor of a poet, and the irapeluoeity of 
an enihusiasti he hurries the reader from one scene to 
another, to find just what he has previously advertised 
ky eonoealed there. As a whole, the work shows too 
mnofa prejudicei and too little Judgment— exhibits the 
poller of '' first impressions^ to sway the reason and pre- 
Tent that impartiality which the historian owes to his sub- 
ject and the age. . 

LoMDoii LiABoa aud tMt LoznxMi Pooa, liy Henry Afoyfaew. 

Harper it Brolhen, New- York. 
Part 19 of this publicatioB is on our table. It places fa 
its true light, the situation of the laboring classes in the 
great metropolis of the world. The statistics and infbr- 
matlon here presented, are fearful evidenoea of the 
wretchedness and want that prevails in crowded citleij 
and one wonders that where inducements to crime and 
vice are so great, so little actually comes to light. 

BASPias' Nxw M^XTULT Maoazivt. Harper ft Brotbert, New- 

Yvrk. 
The July Vo. contains a beautifully illustrated descrip- 
tion of the United States Armory, at Springfield, Mass., 
by Jacob Abbott. The article on Napoleox and Blcsk 
House are continued. All the departments of this Mag- 
azine are well sustained, and do credit to tfae enterprising 
pubiishera, who are, by Its agency, spreading iar and wide 
a Nteratnre which will leave an iropreas on its thousands 
of readers. ■ 

A New System ov Pebkch Gbaxmax, containing the first part of 
the eelelirvMd Orammar of Noel * Cba|wd; by terah B. Say- 
mora. Harper 4t Brothem, New- York. 
The peculiarities of this Grammar are thus spoken of in 
the preface : "It has been found that by the help of this 
work, the teacher from France, with but an imperfect 
knowledge of the English Language, can give lessons with 
the most perfbct accuracy, imparting the true pronunci- 
ation io a manner truly admirable and encouraging to the 
learner, while tfae English and American find a complete 
system Of conTersstion. embradngevery variety of idiom, 
in the peculiar and familiar atyle of conveying instruction 
In this most popular lanffuage of Europe." 

Blsiui Htfvss, by Cfaorles Dickei»« Harper ft BrotlieB% NeHr>y«ck. 
This work is being issued in numbers, In a neat and at- 
tractive style. It is not neeessary lo commend the wri- 
tings of an author «o widely and fiivorably known as 
DiCKBiis. His stories have a moral— they are told with 
a purpose, and to some purpose. In common parlance, 
the Isatis always the best; consequently every one who 
has ever read Dickens, will read Bleak Hous^. 

Tin W«axs o» aiwaaa Oatis I>.S. U.U%X Harpdr & Ikroiheii, 
Mew-Vark. 

Tfae reading p«bllc,^nd more especially the religioiif part 
of it, are under pbtigatioas to the puUishers for these 
volumes of sermons and sketches. They witt.be found 



full of thought,^ expressed in a^ciljear and forcible man- 
ner, and particularly suggestive to the young mind. 



Mabco PAinu'a Votagxc aivd Tkavjiu; by Jacob AUInml Har« 
per * Brothers, New- York. 

These are a series of books written for children, ip a 

pleasing style. They contain a great amount of geography 

ical iDPormation, well set off by a variety of incidents and 

characters. The plates are finely executed, and add much 

to the value of the works. The following is the prder of 

the series: 

1. Adventures in New- York. 

2. « OB the Erie Cafial. 
Z. '' in Maine. 

4. " in Vermont. 

6. << In Boston. 

(^. ** at Springfield Armory. 

The above publicdtions of Mesi^rs. Habpxb & Bbotb- 
BBS, are for sale by E. H. Pbase & Co., of this city. 

LiTxaiA'a LiviHQ Acs. E. JLittell & Co, Boiioik 
We would not be deprived of the weekly visits of thia 
excellent publication, for any consideration. Tfae Eng- 
lisb periodical presa excels our own in depth of tbouglit 
and correctness of diction — its Judgment is less impassion^ 
ed and its opinion less hasty. Littell's Living Age re* 
publishes such articles from foreign publications as are 
best suited to American taste« and always serves its read, 
ers with viands which do not spring from our own soiU. 
Asa wholesome check upon the radicalism of the day ; aii 
a strong incentive to thought^ as a meims oC- informatioii 
and education, this work stands foremost in its daai. 



Things in Allyfuiy Oounty. 

Ebs. GtfLTiYAToi^^I have been thinking Ibr scale 

time that I would give you a short history of some mat« 

ters in Albany eounty, as I have Seen but little In rda- 

tion to our affairs. Although we have been silent, yet 

we think we have some as good cattle snd sheep as our 

sister counties; for ac example, I bought, a .little more 

than a year since, a French Merino buck lamb, which 

sheared for me 224 pounds of wool, besides serving 104 

ewes, from which I raised 106 lambs, and sold of this 

number 86 for fl ,886. This Aows conclusively that they 

must he pretty good. Again, I have Just sheared a 

French Merino ewe, a little more than a year old; which 

sheared 22 pounds. The buck and ewe named, I shall 

probably exhibit at the State Fair. 

I have a yoke of Devon twin oxen which 4)ave puzzled 
many a man to tell which was the largest, or which was 
thedai'kest colored, and finally to tell them apart in any 
way. The best Judges in this county say they are the 
closest match that they have ever ttcen. These also will 
be exhibited at the state fair. Joseph G. "WKKniir. 
Prafan MoilaWj July 8, 1862. 

To Makb Cobb Stabch. — The ripe grain must be 
mashed and ground to a fine meal, nnd then placed in a 
glazed mortar, and nibbed and triturated with a small 
quantity of water, until all the corneous particles are 
broken down. It is then to be transferred to a fine linen 
filter, waslied, and expressed with successive portions of 
water. Tlie liquid that passes through, must be allowed' 
to stand for sixteen or twenty liours, for the sediment or 
starch to subside. The water Is then to be drawn off 
and the residue dried in the usual manner. 

This 4s the simplest and cheapest mode yet known for 
preparing the corn starch for pudding and other useful 
applications. £. 
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Bnwn^iig 0loc1t. 

Eds. Gultiyator — ^I baye been a reader of agricnU 
tvfttl papers for mshy years, and frequently fee! a derire 
to ihtd ink in the cause j but, bf patiently waiting, have 
generally found my subjects ably treated by better pens. 
I dream of good cattle, and acknowledge reooiving many 
a vahiable hint on broeding. from the articles, with which 
the GuUivator, from time to time, has favored us, upon 
tMs subject. I was much interested, and liavc read and 
re-read the article in the May number, from the pen of 
Dr. Clcaveland^ •resecting " An influence affecting the 
purity of blood in stoclc." It is true much disappoint- 
ment is often met wiih in breeding animals of good pedi- 
gree, but this ia commonly traceable to other causes, than 
that assigned jt>y the Doctor. How common it is, in 
looking over a Iterd, to have some particular excellence 
or defect pointed out, and traced to some remote pro- 
genitor. I have In my mind's eye now, a celebrated bull| 
fhe best I ever saw, for fullness of points and dejpth of 
pedigree, many of whose get, for color and marking, go 
back several generations, and some of them (the tuint ^ 
may be in the cows, of course) go — nobody knows 
where, to an Inferior cross evidently. 

It is Utd down as a rale, that " The mother's system 
is influenced and changed, by the yonng she carries in 
ber womb, and if the male parent be of a different breed, 
her blood Is contaminated, and slie rendered similar to a 
Aiongrel for the remainder of her life." 

This assertion would be startling if true; but (hat na- 
ture, In some of her freaks, aSiould occationaliy pro- 
duce something Which would warrant the above, is noth- 
Uig strange. All females are more or less imaginative, 
and liable to mark their young. 
. The story of Jacob and bis peeled rods, is familiar to 
all. A more modern instance is on record of a polled 
cow, which, while in heat, was with a red and white 
horned oz, and the same day was served by a red polled 
bull, both of pure blood -, yet in due season she produced 
a red and white homed calf. 

A breeder of Pevons in this state, having pastured a 
lot of marked cattle with his cows, was constrained the 
Uext season jto veal most of his pur^ bred calves, for 
tjl»ey were badly marked with white. I remember read- 
ing of the mongrel Quagga colt several years ago; it was 
then supposed that the imagintUioiKt and not the blood 
oi the dam was affeoted. I live in a neighborhood w^ere 
Short-horn, Devon, and Polled cattle, are bred, and ex- 
tensively crossed with the naiwe breed-^^ome using first 
ouc., then another; and in hundreds of instances of cows 
thua served, have not yet seen the first trace of the blood 
of a previous sire. I own a valuable bull, whose services 
are in good demand ; now^ if the Doctor's theory is trxxef 
how unwise are my friends to pay me $5.00 for calves 
ffuw old cows, whose blood has been contaminaiid by 
inferior bnlis. The most sanguine of our breeders can 
never ho|)e to sec the various pure breeds occupying the 
place of the common cattle of the country. The true 
course for farmers will be to send their best cows to well 
bred males. This course, steadily followed for a few 
years, will . give us a stock, Uiat for all practical purpo- 



how utterly futOcwould he fudiefiirta at infM-ovement. 
In conclusion, alldw me to My, that I write not as one 
hammg aWA«rt(y, bet u one who six days of the aeven 
wears Tbick Boon. 

■ <■■■■ I 1 fc I ■ ■ ■■ I I I* I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Bi^blbljlioiui wad Cattle Bbow for 1860. 

National. 
Amuriam JtutUmtt. New. York.— GxhifaMMa opera at GmrI« Giifw 

del^ C>cL 5. Cviile Sbuw, Oct. 10, SMK 91- 
Amerftam Pcviotogieai Congren.—Commtncf hs ■eaBiooatf1i3lap> 

delpliia, ISept 19: 

State. 

H^m^Tark^At tniea, SefNembar 7, a, t, 10 

0*i»-At ClerelHiMl, S4pLl5,l^l7 

JfiVA/pw— At Detroit, «ept.«,«S,a4 

Imdiemuh^Ai (iKlmiMpalw, .*..•.. » Oct. Vt 

Fe*tH$iflvaHUi—Al Luitcaaier, Oct. 90jjU, ti 

G^o^M— At Macon, OcL IBlofll 

Mimyland^Al Ballimore, Oct. », 97, «B,«P 

Wheonsin^ Ai Mil waukie, Oct. «, 7, f 

V«niieAi— At RuilMd, fl«pi l,t.3 

Rhod* Island^ Al ProvidciK*e, Sept. 15, la, 17 

Pbovikciai.. 

CaiM<l» ir«sf-^At T6romo. Sepu 21, 9S, t3, M 

]Vtfi9-J3y trnnr/dk^At Freoericlctun, Oct. 5lo9 

COOKTT Snow*— NEW-Yo««. 

Csjmffr—Anbani... • Oct. 6,T 

Cliiiioti— Kee«evi;iu Sc{it.tt,0 

ConttiiRf— Oortlttiid Vill«fe, Scft. IS, 14 

i>aicli««»-\VMhiiigtoii Uoilow, Oct. 5, 6 

Gi>tiese« — Bergen, OcL 6, 7 

Oreeiie — Cmiro, >. Sept. ti, 91 

Uorkimei^Herkimer, 8e|n. S^, 99 

Jefferson— W«terlawii, •. . *e|«. W, 17 

M«dimu— Emioii,. . ; 8ept.tt,S9 

Orange— Middletowii, Se{A. 99, 70 

Ocwego^Foliou, Beipt. 9A,9B 

Owego— Morris, 8e|«L9i,93 

Pmnnio— Carmd ..,.. Oet.5,6 

Wftyne— Tbifl coanty hokb two faSrs—one ftt TTd- 

cot, 8etil.Sl,fl 

Tbeoiherat Pbtmrni, « bepL9Sj» 

SRratora- Mecliauictville, Sept. IS, 14, 17 

ReiMaclaer— Trof, 8epLSS,fi3,M 

Ea*ex Sepi.90.91 9« 

SoOblk— HuiiTingToii Sept. 9* 

6eiieca-Wai«rk><»...... Octl4^1$ 

Mouroe— Rochester, SepC 99, » 

Oiitarkv-CanaiidnignOj.. .. S«pi|.9i,39 

Town ^ocimss. 

Bast Bloomfleld, Oct.S.S 

Cape Viiiceut, ^. Sept. IS 

Massacuvsetts. 

Berkshire— PitUfiekl, Oct. 0, 7 

Kas e x— Lawrence, . ^ ^ Sept. 99. 30 

CoME E tT I CPT. 

FnnikliiwGMenfieUI,. 8«pl.90,39 

Middlesex — Concord, Oct S 

Middlesex— MKklletowii, Oct. 8,7,8 

VsmiaoaT. 

Addison— Middlebary, , Oct 6 

Bennington— North Benniiigion, ^^- ^ ^ 

Franklin— St Albans,.. 8e|il.8,9 

Wiiwllmm— FayeUvilie, Sept 15,16 

Ntw^nwET. 
Burlingtou— Mount Holly, . Oct. 6 

Pekkstlvaxia. 

Bei ts - R e a d ing . Oetl 

Bocks— Ne^xlowii, ^... ., , ,. Oct. 7, 8 

Montgomery— NoiTi«own, 

I>bikidt:)pliia*-N«ar Philadelphia,. Soft, ao, and Oct 1 

Susquehanna— Montrose, Oct. 8 

Northunrtierlanil^Northumberland OcC 7, 9 

Ohio. 

Cuyahoga- Cleveland, Oct. 8, 7 

MicaroAX. 
Oet6,7 



Bkk8 RosDitfG ovx AMOTHXA. — ^A coiTespoiident of 
the Geneseo Farmer nys be baa tried several ways to 
prevent bees robbing eaob other, and all bave tailed but 
this: He changes their poutton, putting one in the place 
of the otlier, and vtcc versa, by wbicU meaaelie has Bfsrer 
failed to stop l^iom in lees than half an hour. 



Fav Oxsk.— The Frairiel^anwr maintaine thai Beariy 

all the fat cattle of this country, are greatly over-estl- 
ntatfsd In wefgbt-^nd states thai the Aiu< ox of Syra- 

aes, except bull breeding, is fully equal to any imported ; I ctiee was esdroated at 4,000 lbs., and actually weighed 

yet were not the above theory of contaminationlaUacioiui, ' but S,100 aHve. 
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NOTES F OR THE MONTH. 

AcK«oirijaMiJCBvn.--CoBiiiunl<atioii» luiTe been re- 
ceiYedi rinee our Uaft, from K. WatUhts, J. 6. Gilbert, 
Geo. GMnpbelly H. B. Chamberlin, £. A. Brown, F. 
Holbrooke H. Bird, EdmoDd Harris, Tbick Booto, 
B. H. M.y H. ^r. S.} J^. O. Phelps, E. L. Brown, J. G. 
Weeden, Jchn T. Andrew, F. P. Dann. 

TmiA& or Aa. Kaobihes at Gexbta. — Ab we are 
obliged to send tbis number to press before this trial 
takes plaee, which is to commence on the 20ih, we can, 
of course, give no account of it until next month. It will 
be seen from the annexed list of entries, already made, 
and for which we are ii^bted to the Secretary, Mr. 
JoBBSOH, that there is to be a spirited competition for 
the premiums. The Judges will enter upon their labors 
with the All! determination to nnake a thorough examina- 
tion and trial of all the machines entered, and we cannot 
but anticipate the most important results to our farming 
interests, from their labors. The entries are as follows : 

GRAIN REAPERS. 

1. J. H. Mmaajt Waddam** Grore, lUiuois, Maiuiy'a Patent Ad- 

iwnaMe RMipor. 
9l Bl DeuMDore, Broekpori,Sdr-RaldBg Reaper. 
S. C. H. MeCarmick, ChicMo, Virginie Reener. 

4. T. R. Hoesey A Co., Aobani, HoHey's Reaper. 
Sb A. C. Powelt, Synwnne, Raffle Reaper. 

SL DmtorA fc Ca, Geneva, lU., Danfoori't DoalOe Siekk Reaper. 
T. A. J. OM»k, Knoa, Ohio. 
& T. D^ Bairrall, Geneva. ConyertiUe Reaper. 
9. Seymotar Jfc Moraaa, Broekport, New>Vork Reaper. 
10. lU^palje A Ca, Roekesier. 
IL Aaron Palmer, Broekport, Self-Rakkig Reaper. 

•^ MOWING MACHINES. 

1. Howard h Co., Buffalo, Ketchnm-a Mower. 

5. T. RoaVi Spencer, Genera, Brooaon Mnrray'a Mower. 

3. C. U. MeConnick, Illhioia. 

4. A. C. Powell, Syracnae, Rogr^a Mower. 
«w A.J.Ceok. Ohak. 

a. J. Du BunaU, Geneva^ 
7. J. H. Manny, IlIuioU. 

HORSE POWERS. 



1. J. A. Pitta, BafiUo. 

8. Eddy it Ca, Uuioii VUlage. 
X BttvaL Woodbury, PaUnyra. 

Bndku CfcatHh. 

4. Emery % COy Albany. 

9. George W»tfngham, Schoharie. 

0. E. W. Badger, Fty Creek, OiaegOi 
7. J. A. Pitts, Baflalo. 

^ J. Rapalje ft Co., Roefaeater. 

Iron Pmnr. 
•. John A. Pitla, BaflSdo. 

GRAIN DRILLS. 

1. P. Seymour, Raat Bloomfield. 

5. Henry Haffinait, Maeeddn. 
& Rapali)e ft Co., Roeheater. 

4. Foater, Jeaap ft Co., Palmyra. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

L Emery ft Co., Albany, 
i. C, C. Van Every, Vicior. 
a. P. Seymoar, £a«i BloomfieU. 

4. Ra^iaije ft Co., Roeheater. 

5. Foater, Jeaap ft Co., Palmyra. 
Su D. P. Baggelt, Palmyra. 

THRESHERS. 
1. Emery ft Co., Albany, Tlireslier and Separator. 
1 Eddy ft Co., do 

3. J. A. Pitta, do 

4. C. B. Sahnon, Palmyrtt, do 

6. D. Woodbury. Palmyra, do 

6. Geo. Wettuigham, Schoharie, do 

7. E. W. Bo^ei', Fly Creek, do 

8. Rapalje ft Co., do 



SjLLK OF Djetov Cattib. — ^The attention of the admir- 
ers of this valnable breed of cattle, is invited to the ad- 
Tsrtisement of Mr. Cowics, of Farmington, Conn. 



Ma. ALUn's Orbat Cattu Salb, it will be remem- 
bered, is to be held at the homestead fkrm of Gen. Ysa 
Rensselaer, on the Troy Boad, about two miles above 
this city, on Wednesday the 18th of tbis month, wTieo 
over one htmdred head of blood stoek will be offered, 
being the largest sale that has ever oocurred in this coun* 
try. We antici];>ate from Mr. Allen's reputation as a 
breeder, a large attendance from all parts of theconntiy, 
and a spirited competition in bidding for this fine herd. 
Catalogues can be had at this office. 

Mb. Tail's Salb or Thobovoh-bbbb Shoet.robhs. — 
It will be seen by an advertisement in this number, that 
Gbo. Tail Esq., of Troy, proposes to ofifer bis enthra 
herd of thorough bred Durham Cattle at public sale, in 
October next. His herd, it is well known, comprises 
some of the best blood in England, he having made 
several importations, both of bulls and cows, within the 
last ten years. While we slnoerely regret that Mr. Vail 
has come to the concludon to sell out his most valuable 
stock, and to retire from the field as a breeder, we con- 
gratulate the public upon the opportunity thus afforded 
them of procuring animals fhnn this high bred herd. No 
one, we believe, has been more successful than Mr. Tail, 
as a breeder, as is shown by the high prices at which his 
stock has heretofore sold, and the sale now adveriised 
cannot fail to attract the attention of those engaged in 
breeding, as well as farmers generally. 

DnooTB.-^n thb section of the state, and a great part 
of Yermont, crops are snflbring severely from the drouth. 
Grass particularly, is very light, and will not cut 
half the average crop. A correspondent from Yermont 
says, '* that cattle are being tnmed into many meadows 
in the southern part of the state." Unless farmers stir 
themselves immediately, there must he a great Tack «f 
fodder the coming wii^r. It is not, however, too lata 
to raise turneps, or to sow com and oats, to be cut green 
for fodder. ■ 

CoirvBTiH« Ma HUBS ih LiQViDS. — It is said that in 
Germany, some sizty-two square miles of soil has been 
made by simply driving muddy water, through earthem 
' pipes, extended over a sand desert. The pipes are strong, 
and hard burnt, and cost less than half aa mneh aa iron 
pipes. 

CoBBBxioB Bbtwbbk Roots abd Lbavbs. — It is 
well known that the growth of roots depend on the leaves. 
J. C. Nesbit states in one of his. lectures, ** A fHend of 
mine in Korthamptonsliire, cut two portions of a clover 
field at mid-summer; one was then fed close with sheep, 
the other grew. The former, (fbd closS;) yielded 86 
cwt. of clover roots per acre — the other 75; showing the 
importance of a full growth for largo roots, and for a 
good crop for manure." ■ 

Balkt Hobsbs. — It is said to be a first-rate way to 
treat balky horses, by hitching a good steady horse and 
team behind them — they will soon forget their peculiar 
propensities, and be glad for a chance to move the other 
way. ■ 

Willows.— We are informed that there are five mill- 
ion dollars worth of willows imported every year Into 
this country, iVom France and Belgium, for baskets, 8cc., 
seUing for $126 por ton. An acre of willow in Englauli 
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IM fmn fron plaBting, bu been Kild lor $776. $l,iX)(K 
INW are paU for wiHow bukets in Kew-Tork dtf. 

Bhkakiho Haltk&s.-— It is a Berlous fault for a horse 
to pull at his haller. An animal of this character was 
tied to a stake on the bank of a stream, with his tail to- 
wards the water. He snapped the halter, tumbled over 
the bank, floundered in the water to his heart's content, 
and afterwards was willing to remain " at his pott," 



Tke Water Cure Jonmal. 

• NEW VOLUME coonneiicca wiih the present July irarober. 
A, Published mouth)}*, illustrated Miih eii^ravuigv, exhibiting the 
•cmetare, anatomy, and physiolof)' of the human body, wHh ramillMT 
imtnietiona to leamen. It ii emphatically • Journal of Health, de- 
figned to be a complete Family Goide in all ]>ii«a«e«. 

Tsaau.— Only One Dollar a Year, in Advance. Please address, 
post-paid, FOWLERS ic WELLS, No. 131 NasMU street. New. 
York, 

A few brief Editorial Notices may be acecfMable tothoae anae- 

^■■inted with this Joamal. We copy : 

From the New- York Tribane, 
" The Water Cure Joimial holds a high rank In the science of 
haaUh; always ready, straighi-forwand, aialplam spoken, it oiiiblds 
the law of our physical nature, without any pretensio«ia to the lech- 
liicaiiiies of science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the 
«parkli«9 element of wliich it treats." 

From the Fountain JonniaL 

" Every man. worann, and child, who lores health, who desires 

JW4>pbiess. il« direct result, wlio wants lo ' live while it does live,' 

* live till he dies,' ond really live, instead of l>«ing a mere walking 

corpse, shoald become at onoe a reader of this Journal, and practice 

ks precepts..*' ^ 

From the NfW-YorV Evening Post. 
" Tht WaUr Curt Jouraal.— This is, tuiquestiouabty, tha most po* 
polar Health Journal in the world.'* 

This HTDmopATHfc Jihisral now cniera tqxm its Foaitaanlh Vo- 
lame, with a circulation of F«/iy TkoH$a$t4 Cvfif. The ablest me- 
dical writers are among its coiUribulors, and all sulgects relating to 
the I<nws of life, Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages 
Now is the time to nulMcrllie. August 1— 2t. 



FOR SALE. 

A BULL 15 months old. bred bf Fisher Sheafe, Esq., out of the fine 
Durham Cow Red kose, by the celebratetl imp^irted bull Duke 
of Exeter—a fine young animal; wiH be add for STU. Color of the 
fame rich red tliat wns so much admired in his sire, with a rery little 
white. Duke of Exeter sold at auction, for 9d00 wlicn 9 years old. 
Tlie mother took the premium at the County Agricultural Fair, and 
is now giving SI) quarts of rich milk per diem. The above low price 
is sobnuuetl lo because the animal is getting to that age, that the pre- 
•ent owner has no facilities for keeping him. He is perfectly quiet 
and kind. Apply immediotely, to P. E. ft A. FIELD, 13 Platte. 
AnguM 1— It.* New- York City. 

Bedford Land fbr Sale. 

I OFFER fnr sale the trnct of land on which I resMe, lying in the 
county of Dedfont, Va . near the lilne Ri<lge, 2S miles west of the 
town of Lynchburg, 10 miles south of the James River canal, ami 
eight north of the virgium uvA Tennessee Railroad. Tha tract eon- 
lanw 4S!7 acres, of which near SOO are the low grountls of the north 
fork of Oticr creek, the remainder Red upland^ All the low grounds, 
•nd about 70 acres of the uplands are clearcd,aiid tmder the use of clover 
and plNster, have been already raised to a hiah degree of fertillity ; 
producing fine crops of grain and tobacco. The low grounds posseas 
the M>mewhat rare advantages oCfomfiett exrmption from overflow; 
of earty maturity of the wheat crops which greatly diminishes the 
liability to not ; and in conseqaeuce of ih<m>ogh under-drabiing, of 
never j^uflering from sinnding water aAer heavy rains. Grass may 
be sQcceRafatly cultivated on any pari of them, but there are from 
90 to 30 acres especially adapted to meadow. Most of the wood 
land wouh) produce fine tobacco. The impro\'ements consist of, Isr, 
n liaiMlsome, a spacious dwelling of brick, with eight rooms, exclu- 
sive of a pretty dry and well ventilated l)asement. This house has 
Ju«i been erected of the very best materials, in plain handsome style, 
with special regard to comfort and convenience of arrangement ; 2d, 
of a large and convenient barn fW by 44 feet, with a basement so ar- 
ranged as to aiford shelter for stock and storage for root cropa; cZf 
celleut slaUes and cow houses, good Negro houses, store, weaving 
and wash rooms, tobacco hanis, «Vc All these out-hoitseshave heeu 
erected within a few yean. In a ^vord, a very small outlay is need- 
etl to perfect a plan of improvement, which when completed, will 
reiMler thb one m the most beantifvl and desirable (arms mid resi- 
dences in this section of the ^:tate. It is exposed to market, only be- 
cause the feeble health of the owner rendera necessary a removal to 
a warmer climate. 
[t^ Communications may be addressed to Davis* Store, Bedford 

«<sva. A«g.i^->}i. WM. Davis. 



^pHE sabscriber will oibr for sale, his cirtire hcH oT ckofee Short. 
X honia, eoroprising 50 head, yonng and old, at public AoctJon, cm 
Wedneaday the 19th of October7lS», ^t 1 o'clock. P. M., at hk 
farm S| miles from the eilT of Troy; resenrfaitto liiaisdr «iic bid on 
five Cowa ami Heifers and one Ball, say six heed in all, and these 1« 
be pointeil out previous to the commencement of the sale ; tliia bid 
will be made public when the ais animala are brooglA lo iba vtend 
for sale. Should any geiulemen advance on the sitigle bid mode L^ 
the proprietor, the highest bidder will t>e eiMitled to tfie aiunel. It js 
proper to say, the severe drouth in this vicinity rednciiv ibo hay crop 
one half, has decided the proprietor to make this sa!e at the time 
named, instead of next Jane, which he had fiurposcd to do. 

The well establiahed repntaiiou of this herd m this Union, and in 
Canada, and the s|:rfended herd it has measurably apnnig innn, viz: 
the famed herd of that emineutty Engiish breeder the late Thomas 
Bates, Esq , remlers it hardly necessary lo comment open itstuperior 
merits. It moy not, however, be inappronriale to remark, that! the 
establisbment o( Him herd was eoasneiioca hi 1698, and that the meal 
careful attcnlion has since been paid lo its breeding, and that it now 
contains mostly all the reserved stock of t«-o former poUie aalcc. 
And besides these ha has now ou the passage across the Aii«iiti& 
shipped Sist June, on board the Packet Ship Kossnth, Capl. Joa. BL 
Ben, a aeperior yearling roan Boll, having many crosseaef Ihe famed 
Duchess Bulls of Mr. Batea. luclodiiig this Utter auiraal and the two 
hciiniiful red roan three year old Heifers, which came out from Bmg' 
-, ^'YarmUsa" and •* YorfcahiraComneas." aad 



land lost September, _ 

the l>eauiirul Heifer Calf of the latter animal, got in Z^ivland by the 
Dnchea^ Bull 5th Duke of York, there will be 14 bead of thkhnaar^ 
ed slock, and its invnediale descendants. There baa been aold rrooi 
this herd but three Heifers from these imporlationa. and iheae cows 
were sdd at lOM each. All the yooi^ bulla bred from iheae cow^ 
except those now odTered for sale, have also been sold at private aale, 
at OdOD each, moat of them wkie qoite yaong. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred animals, the noble premiBm 
cow Esierville 9rl, bred by G. P. Prentice. F.sq^ etf AJbony. and the 
equally fine two year okl, red and while Heifo- head tnr aae, got by 
the Bales Bull Meteor, and three of the famed Msilkiag Wfllcy tribe, 
the same trilie oC cowa as the Heifer Ruby, aoM by me to Mr. 9. P. 
Cbapmmi of Madtaon county, and which oow was awarded the first 
nremium by the N. Y. Stale Agiicultttral Bociaiv, for prodneinf the 
largest quantity of butter in 10 days in June, and 10 dcTs in Aqcbsc, 
on gross pasture aidy, being a ftactioa orar 40 lbs. ia ihooe SO ttiya. 
There are other valuable tnbea in the herd, oa the primed Caialegai 
will ahow. 

The cataloraa will be ready for discribniion aboiM the let of An- 
gust, and will exhibit richness of pedigree rarely lo be met with, 
ahowing the deacent of mom, of the animals, froos the beat animals 
on record in the English herd book. Having received an inviiation 
from H. Strafford lavt winter to forward a list of the pedigreea of my 
herd to be in<erie<l in the forthcoming volumes of the Englndi heid 
book, of which Mr. Strnibrd is now the editor, several pedigreea 
were sent to him of the animals here offered for sole, and wiU appear 
in said hook. 

A credit of 9 immths will l>e given on all aoms op to Saoti, and 9 
and IS months on all sums over S300, for apfroved popavt with i»- 
tereat, payable at some bank in this Stale. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1— SL 

Thoroagli*l«red Venm Stock mt Aactioa* 

THR sahscriber will offer at public aale, on Wednesday, die fiSik 
August, ISSti, at bis residence, in Farminglon, Conn., ahosa 90 
head of pure Devon Cattle, conaiaiint of Cows, Heifers, Bolla, and 
Bull antl Heifer CaU'cs. 

This slock was derived principally from the herds of Geo. Patter- 
son, Esq., of Maryland, R. L. Colt, Esq., of New- Jersey, Maasra. 
Hurlbuts of Winchester, and from imported slock — and have been se- 
lected and bred with a pnrlicolar reference as to their doirr qnalitica. 
All cows and heifers offered are, or will be previous to the sale, m 
calf to mv prize bull Prince Albert, a descenuani of Geo Panersnn'a 
celebratea imported bull Eclipse, and my prin cow Victosia, which 
was awanleu the firft premium at Albany, in 1850, of ilSS. as the 
best Devon Cow exhibited in the class of foreini stock, ana aoM al 
the some time to a gentleman in Vermont, for il80L 

Catalogues, giviug a particular de«criptioii of each anitnal, widi 
their pedigrees, can be had at the offices m the principal AgriettlMral 
Jonnuds, or on aratlicatioii to ma, by mail or omerwiaa. 

The sale will take place at 13 o'clock A. M., Ihe SSih iusl., and tha 
stock will be ready for examination at 10. 

I will also cffer at the same time and place, my s npariw Menaa 
Stallion Young Gilford, five years old, a coll of the ohi Gifford Mer- 
gan, and from a Morgan mare. Also a Morgan Filly I jrear old tha 
lihh of May last, by the almve horse, and frola a fine Morgan main 
bred by Ambrose Arnold, Esq., of Westminster, Vt., a superior cell. 

Farmington, Ct., Aug. 1— It. WM. L. COWLEB. 



Talnable Farm for Sale. 

THE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acreaof land, 
being a part of his homestead, and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as any in Addison countr— lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergemies on the border of LakeChamplain, 
and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under good cultivalitai, 
and furnished with commodious buildings. The reniainhig SSO acres 
is wood land ; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 
lock and other voiunblo limber, and the remainder with the beat quality 
of wood for fnd. The lYopeny will be sdd together or in porceia. 
Postpaid inquiriaa niompily responded lo. 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
Ang. 1-^tf. F^«risbnrghy Aihl8M» «0w, Vt 
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New-Tork State Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 

BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 

In ardtrw WMIihi iscnwiigdaMndiiHibcir We hiTBalBeiliibii«d«niiiis(n|iMidai whkAaMiiMi 

' ~ ' ' tht BiMe Fiiin In Ohm, MieUgu uid PuHrlnnia, ud 

- "-iTHKitl Flic ill Up|Kr ChihiIii, a Mt/ whkh t~ - 



T»ani 

Winmiwen, ntdMhir nnciUnts, k*n mwul]' addid K iJ-Fir mian- 
fteton K oommodigai fiiniac«| io Ihal c*f ry KrlicU of Imppnsiwe 
w«d In dit coMtmelidD of Itwir BachiiiH iiiiow n»d«iindH Iheir 
tanailiile impHUiw. Tbc^tnllwiiblalaBiaiirdheir eauiDei*, 
DM ili«r work ■oflfaginrai p«1i« ehnncMr, bolbnwnkniiKhip 
ud in Ike qnnlitr of lEMniKli mii, uJ ta Ihia mperi, u Trilu iii 
■U mkar dcimu* qsAliiln, ther iiiviic eoiriwiuu ai Uisir Airicul- 
lunl MuhiiK*, wiOi anr oihcn in ihf nuikf . 

Aimni ibc «ni(rle( m nukt are, \VhKl«n Piwm Rulwiv Clmln 
Rane Pomt ipil Oranloi Thrwher mil arjMrmior, [for eiihrr a-e . 
xriwDhona,) \niiltr-i PatmiCmiiiud fltnMliT ojiiWionovw, 
(nrked br oily two bona,) Whcclrr'i Climr. KbIWh, Bin* aiiJ 
(■idll CMirn^di.cpl*- B«w Milb, HotH Po«ir%etiBi fof Ckora- 
■f in iHnJkiriH, Jts. 

WakiEaneeOkii ofihe CmBbiiieii TtrMbw uiJ WiHuaww, 

eicliiKancwiin«itti<noriinyur) nnr mnchmHiita Hwidfl)' 

I*« C<im*ii«< Tli«i»» mul WUtiemr vu mtrndnca) into As 

Unt. WenHMaiu ■sdo«biikMiii*'ib> man |Hrr»i,«Hn|iKi, 

■nd It ccniinrr Ii br ihe ch«HS ml Dal eeowinini. fa our 
fbcmer adveniMiinait*, liiihe Aptiluid May oanben sdhli pnpgr, 

Wjiuhower, expromb* bIfhMI ■pprDbmiionD^ iumerlu Biiir«11ini 
we hB'E»«ivedninml>crn»nirrcini dtfercot MUM of til* Viiion, 
bal bsTC only ijiMe fi»r ibe liro (WlowiDg- 

Pram T. Wuin, Ex]., of Skop SjirinK, (Tenn^)du<d JnaeM, ISO. 
Movn. IVberler, Hell*k k Co.— I bm jM reWiiwd from W. 
T. WBert', wbow T1irei)ier uid WinncnreT w» pni In ofKnticn 

esq diopDM oT iL HL eofi, uvi Jij»bt h> will da >o^Hiid aider luiiHber 
BMchine fton yog. My wn mubiiia hu no( unved yei. 

rirnn W. B. Bwon Biq., of WMoun, diud Jaly i, ten. 

Mmn 'Wbeeler, Heliek A Co.— I am uini, Io Aiy, ihe Tbieilicr 

■nd Winnower yon tent me. ud fl hr aieeedk my sipecuniom, in 

■I geiitlemeu wiuies III operBtuni, lad all concur I>iU It ii ui eitia 

We cooM mM ortien equally flallerinf if mco permiiTBl. 

ftir* of D™b!« Power whS 'nueeher andwlmiowir, SUB 

" Tlifciher aud Wmnoirer Iwiitiom Power,) VIIS 

SonbU Tnm and Orsnluit niMbn and Bapuator. 

TSa mperiorily of Wbxler'i Palant Ruilwiy Chain Hoiw Power, 
aad OnrAoi Tbrober and Sepamuir, ii nuivarully aekuowled^ 
TfKHWuida of Ihem are in me, many of which hava IhrMhrd (iroiB 

.... .,_ _» — !.. ^^ ,„ ^jfl ji, _^ eoiidilion. 

ny of Iheie mnchiiis were iold 
They arejbeyimd donbl, ihe 



daring law year ra of aiiyolher 

been WHed by rrpeQiod iriali, ai wcH'al Vhe New-Yorkaiil Ptn 

tHijSS^, and i™">ni liHIni'cu'more, in bvor oFoar machiTirl 

nrkint lenwTaiia il hai uken ihe linheM preminnw, and ir 
tiCEpled ca« Ihe Coioniitles dsfMad ih ... 



ijBuuui«,beiu(neiiity ^e^i 



the liifhe^t premiaraa. via : In OhioaSllver Medal and DinloBn: 
inMtehiganKO; lit FeniMlvUiia •lit; aad in Candle ■ DiplamiL. 

We bate numeroDt ainnar tealimoinaU, from Cowily 0ocie1ia% 
wtierE we baTE alwayi reeeind ihe higliMi pmniuma awarded u 
Clinin Pnwerf. 
Priceof One Hone Power, Threitier.Sepiialor and Be'Iini,.. tlW 

T«»llorac,dD. ...:. IV 

Blnffle Bant tamvt lat nrtabtr mnd Stpvmtor, 

This machine il welt adnjDed Io Ibe BK of Parmen raiding db or- 
d'narruuiiUilyofgcaiiii wiiU Iwooribie* hanii ii ii caniyi of 
threiking from dO Io lOD bwlieb of Wheat per day or twice that 

3riri^ Circular and CroH Cut 3awa,CiniiiigFeeti, duving Oriiid. 

iloiiei, e'evaliiig Grain, Pompiii|, ke. 

Price or Powir goared for Cbnrnuig nod dririiig Croea Cut 9nw 



Threafaer aiid Se^rator, .' ,' ',', ',',',,', 31 

ttvglft Hens PovAT Mid Chvuin^ if ■!*>><■■ 

nil maehine hia been extensively naod in largo dairica and wiA 

•dapled 10 Cbamii^, the prnpailmg liirea being produced by ib* 
weight of Ike hone ie an amaaM ailBeim » drive kmt or five bar- 
rel cknita; Ike noiiiai Ii varied by altenng ibe slaTalini of iIh 
^nrer BO aa 10 prodttae all the ebangca in ipeed repaired iu the di^ 
ferenl lUgBi of iba proena of Chanting r thia iadoue by m^uuaf a 
lever and without atomdng Ihe 11orfe,ao Ihut thonKHioD ii alwaya 
under Uifl coninil cf ibepencui in ebarge. l^iB Power IB ik« tama 
a> that madr by v for TlveallinE, ke 

Vhaelar*! Fesd Cnttw. 
Tbii Duohine u niada expietily fvr Uorte Powrr aav, Mnd if very 
aimiig nnd Hilntaiiiial. It cuu noi rnly com nalki bin hay and Itlaw 
wiih equnl fncility, and doea ila work with great rapidiiy. 

Price, 7:.... •» 

lAWMDM^ tnw ma. 

livei.'V^r" "^ (krmenfarc^mgMoIl fuel, Wilh Toae-iBna 

'T'i'^m"'ii''m k™-J^).". °!^' '"■!.'!',!T°'.r«r' 

mi»elaT> Clirrar Snllar. 

perfectly wilboul injurinc the aeed, and la cnpniile of balling from ft 
to IS bnflhell of Clover aaed per day, with one hone. 



The Snbicriher* are alv> the Kili agnli in Albany for Ihe aila of 

Ihe cHebraind "Tt^h PItv," mada by N B. Si.iaBcca, of Tr«y, 

[[7- All Machinei nude aiidiold by ni are iivrrairlnl u (4n lotfi. 
fiiaiim. or Ihey may be re'gtned after a reaaouable lime for uial. 
Olden are aulHiiled and will be prumplly filled. 

WHBBrER, MRI.ICK Jk CO., 
"" " HAmilmi, Liberty, and Pi 
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' TalaaMe Virginia Lmmd for Sale. 

I OFFER for sale between 700 aiid 800 wreaof XomI, baudeomeljr 
located in Pnnoe George county, Vm., Ir'tug immediaidy on Chip 
Oaln Creek, acijouiing Le%rer Brandon piantatkMi on tlie eouth, 95 
mil«e from Petersburg. About 900 aeree are cleared, and the balajiee 
tolerably well timbered witli ook and pine. Tlte cleared land waa 
maried seveml years ago, and 1,4X10 boslieU of maii, with 1,500 boih* 
eis of lime have been receniiy iqiplwd to it. 

The improvemenu are a good brick liouse, wiili fire roona— from 
which there is a beautiful prospect of JamesRiver— a kitchen, smoke- 
house, stable, a bam witn stationary horse power attached, and a 
well «>f good water. The buiklines ve wtihm 300 yards of the main 
landing where vessels load with produce, wood, Ac, and onload 
lime at sevea eenis per bushel. Marl alHiaiMls on tlie opposite side 
of the creek. The whole tract is well watered bv snrii^ and brooks^ 
thai ma through fine meadcw lands, a part of whicn are cleared. 

I will sell it entire or iu parcels to suit purehoseni^ as it can be ad- 
vantageously divided into tour farms. If notaold pnx'ately, (of which 
due notice wiil bo giveii^) beAve the 30tb day of Hepiemtier neat, I 
wdl sell it ^oit the premises, on that day, at public auction, wiilioai 
reserve. 

Persoiia wishing to view Ihe property, will leave the Richnvmd 
and Norfolk boat at Lower Brandon wharf on James river, three 
miles from the property { or I will give auy Informaiioii to thoae ad- 
dressing roe (post-paid) at Cabin Point P. O., Surrey county, Va. 

Auc. 1— 9t. E T. FE'ITER. 



f 1,000 Challenge. 



I OFFER to place o«e tkotuimd dcBan. »«A, into the hands of a 
party chosen, against oas Ueirsaiul. to i§ paid into the hands of the 
same party, by any manufactver of tnreshers iu the Vitiied btates, 
if a machaie can be found that will thresh and clean, fit for market, 
or seed, with the aid of oiUy two korut. 100 budhels of wheat aiKl 
rysL in leas time than I can with my *' ExccUiur \Vroiighi Imn Cr. 
Imdrical Tlu-esher and Cleaner." The grain to be thoroughly thresh, 
•d) without while caps or broken, and i he straw delivered long enough 
to Slack, and free from chaff. Tlie wiiuier U» reaeive the f9,000 with 
both machines and power. 

An acceptance of the above must be in the hand vrriting and over 
the signature of the acceptor, staling his abiliiy to pay Ihe Torfeii, and 
sworn to before any legally auilioriaed persou. 

For eireulara addrm J08EPH 0. GILBERT, 910 Peari sireal, 
Ncw.Yotk. ^ Aug. l—lu 

Itai7*i Ffttoat Doable Ooarod Self A^uitlng Lorer Hbnt 

BofPOTf 

FiR two or eight horses, price $05.00. Urmp^t PaUnt Endku 
Chain Pomer, price from 869 to flOO. Vrmy*» PttleM Cons 
SkMc CMtUr mmd GrimUty win cut and grind 100 bushels of corn 
stalk, or one ton of hay per hour, prioe $J5 and 940. Vrtny't Patent 
Seed DriU will plant any kind of grain, in any given quantity, at any 
required distance, on plowed or unplowed land. Gilbert's Esxtleier 
Threeker and CUetmet will ride on Urroy's \\vo horse Railwav Pitwer, 
to which wheels can be altn<Aicd and ihuA druMit by two miraes to 
•ny place desired, and the same tenm can thresh and clean, fit for 
market, one half to three-quarter l>ushels itf wheat per minute. Tlie 
suliscriber has been uiforroed that a numl>er of parties have infrhlged 
on Urmy's Railway powar, 1 notify such persons, and all infringers, 
that they will hi time be dealt with, and to avoid correspondeiiee I 
publish the ektim of Mr. Urmy. " Constructing the links of the End- 
MM Chain of a Hone Power, in the maimer described, so that they 
Arm firm conneciiou and a permaneid axle for the friction rollers. 
While at the wme lime they coiwtllule the rack by which tlie power 
in iransmiited, sobstauiially as eel ibrth, by which means tlie use of 
axles extending through from side to side, is dispensed with, while 
the adi-autage of the Mler aiiached to the platform is retained, forns- 
jng a cheap and eAcieiil horee power. County ri^hu on the above 
machines wt sale for SI 00 aiKt upwaras. ^tate aghts or the entire 
mwoM Slates, sold oit advantageous terms. Profits in manufacturing 
100 per cent. Castings to those purcha-^iiig rights at cost. 
Aug. 1— It. ^SEPH G. GILBERT, Att'y Air Inventors. 

Kin4ei1i<iok Wool Depot. 

TBB subscribers coniiirae the buskMia of receiving and selling wool 
on commission. 8everal years experience, an extended aoqoahi- 
taiice with ManltAiclurers, and increased fiieilities lor storing and 
oaking advances on wool, will enable them, h is lielieved, lo give 
•atiaflietiou lo those who may favor them with eonsigniiieiHi. 

All who desire it, con have their clips kept separate. 

Thair charges for receiving, soriiiig, ana selluig, will be oxs ahb 
A HALV cBXTa KX povRi), aud ttisurunce at the rate of 95 cents on 
•100 worth of wool ft>r each term of three months and under. 

Khalcrkook, June 1, 1852-01. H. BI^ANCHARD h CO. 

WATER WHEELS. 

THE snbtcribers are making wiih success, Jagger*s Inmroved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables lowing llie poM'er and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGOER, TREADWRLL 9c PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 18W-«t. No. 110 Beaver St.. Albany, N. Y. 

STOVES. 

THE suliseribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a full aa- 
oortmeut of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for cod and 
wood, on liberal teriiM. 
Circulars giving particulars can be hod on application. 

JAGGER, TREADWELL 9l PERRY, 
Eagle BMiodry, No. 110 Beaver si., Albany, N. Y. 
Mayl, I D BI O U 



FI£IJ> SEEDS. 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.— Very superior. Tlie berry of tkk 
gnda is extra large, and makes the beat of flow. It prod tea 
a greater average crop man any other variety mvw groiwa ib New- 
York. Several years^ experience in iu cultivatioa, provea that it ia 
less liable to rust or miMew ihan other kinds ; aiidastheatalk is lat m 
end strong, it is also less liable to bh»w down er lodge. Price, §4 
per bushel. Other varielleatir wheat, such as the Whhe Flint, Me- 
* dilerranca% Black Sea, he. 

BUCKWHEAT, of Ihe best kuMls m nnarkeU 

RUTA BAG A, or Sweedish Tuniep Seed. TIm Poifle Top aad 
other superior varieties. 

TURNKP SEED.— liarte White Flat. Loog White, Red Top 
Fha, Yelbttr Aberdeen, VeHow Snaie, ana oihar improved kiade fcr 
the field or garden A. B. ALLEN * COL, 

June 1, 18l»— If. IflO and in Water et^ N«wwT«rk. 



PEBVTIAN GVAffO 

ND other FeniliMto. Several hundred tons of iiat qunUljr of 

, A Peruvian Guana, constantly on hand for sale. 

Also. BOME DUST, PLAStER OF PARIS and POUIWETTB. 

A.B.ALLENJtCO., 180andl9L 

Waler-ai^ New- Yeik. 
Jan. l-4£ 



EMERY A CO.>8 

Imgnywd Siorat Pwm. Ihnrfiin nd SoposMnL 

THE andersigned have been appointed sole agents fm the aale of 
.Emery's new patent Imprm-ed Horse Power, Hi ra e hfr s aad 



Separators in the city of New-York. The Stale Agneaharal Ware. 
house is the only Depot where thie superior power ean be kad. As 
many powers are repreeented aa BaMry*e patent, lo avoid impoMiiaaa, 
be careful to observe that the name or Emery it Co , is eaai 
on every liuk of chain and the wbeA hub. 

LONGETT & GRIFPINO 
■Iplyl— tfi 



SS CIHr street, New-York. 



AlbttMY DmlB Tile Woito. 

No 00 Xoneaslsr Sirssi— ITssf ^ Medieed CeUege^ Jlfta n g i 

THE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of Im Mtowii^ 
descriptioiia. Prices reduced. 

Hoasii Srok Tilk. 

Inch Rise, or 44 inch Calibre...... SIS 00 pr. Ilk*. 

41 •' '' 3l " MOO « 

« ISOO « 

SoLx Tils. 
4i inch Riee. or 3i inoh Calibre, S18 00 pr. 1O00. 



M 



U 



tiee, or 34 inoh Calibre, S18 00 pr. 

^ 2} " 1200 



These Tile are over one htA hi lenrth, and are so tonmtd a* to ad- 
mit water at every jomt,drainhiglana from IS to 90 fcci each side 
the drain— being the chenpest and most durable article ased. 

Tile sufllcieiitly larve fttrdmiusanmiid dwellmga, at 94 aad SBpr. 
fOO piccea. Orders from a distance wiB reeeive proni|N altemioB. 

Albnny, April I, 18S9-4f. JOHN GOTT. 

Alkfiay Tile Works. 



THE sulieeriber will Ibniish to Agricnlturists, of the 
ed pauenis, Drain Tile suitable for land drakuge, of a auperior 
JuoUty, over one fool in length, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from #1S to 
118 iier 1000 pieces. They are fwrned to admit the water at every 
joint, draining laud from 18 to SO feet each side of the drain, beiqgthe 
chenpest and most durable article used. 

Tile sulBciently large for drains around dwellinga. at S4 and fBper 
100 pieces, behig cheaper ond more durable ihanbiickdraiHSL 

I'M greet imporiaace of thorooghdrauiage is daily tt oming more 
apparent. Oilers from a distance will receive prompt attcmiaa. 
March 1-^ A. 8. BABCOCK. Albany. 

Improved Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Herefiad, Aldenwy, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 

SHEKP, of the Native and French Meruio, Saxony, South-Dowa, 
and Cotswold. 

PIGS of ilie Lincoln, Snflnik, and Berkaliire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of ikick, and our excdlent situation fan purchasing and skip- 
ning, we think we cmi do as good justice to orders, as any other 
hoiue in the United States. A R. ALLEN 9t CO . 

Jan. 1, ]8S9-tf. 180 and 101 Water St., New- York. 

Talnable Fann for Sale, 

SITUATED hi the town of Sm)^!)*, Chenango eouiity, two mUes 
north of the village, and one mile west of the Cheiiaikgo river— it 
contains 130 acres, w acres in timber »uiuble for ftnchig and other 
farming purposes. The land is in a good state of cultivuticai, wdl 
fenced and vraiered. The buiUings are extensive, cctmrnodioos and 
mosdy in good repair. A lai^ orchard of rraAed fnot One half 
of a good water power aud saw-mill iududeo. Price S90 per acre. 
Smyrna, July J. 185a--at.* J. W. COLIJNS. 

Agriealtaral Books 

OF all kinds, for iaie'tt the Cultivator Office, 407 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 

THE Tranosctionsofthe New>Vork State Agricultaral Society, 
vob. 1 to 0, fiff sale 81 the Office of **Tn un^nvAtos," price 
SI per vol. 



THE CULTIVATOE. 



PITTS' FATUNT SEPARATOR 



DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 



OWING laUig lUTtwd de^iid, uid I 
Jocalih* M ft COIlVftJLrflH PQIM luf «hl| 

PI fnt the poF(K«ft of rn 



ly AfriBBlionl I*iun ihroughoui ibe UaliEd Siuo, w 



. S.1 bv ftuy AlMhiii. in 
BOH. Ii hulMtii txliiliited i 
C«uity AfriBBlianl I*iun ihroi „ 
alwiyi recBJwl ibejCrtf pmnrKi 

Tbe Almchioe has rccenil)' Iwcii much improveJ, oiUrf- 
td, (lid midudl mm nbiiNiiiil in ill iu puu. I ikcra. 
hn Oder ii lo Pftmifii* of the Uifrrem whem powinn di» 
lri<:l^ u be all I rlaio rnr tl, ia. Itt lul JHhAiiu Ibr 
lUrcvfaijif ftiKl cIcjuiingjrrflrD, ikiw in exinciicfl- 
Iiko lauiu&clure Fiu'i Improved EtiiyntOiiiu Tit* 
Hone Power ud Sepertlnr ulio Piu'i Com uidCob Mill, for rrbidinf feed r« Udell. > 

. My tlorea Pawenwil Sejianilan ire ell mrrmiilal lalie ■ beiier anielB Uieii can he iwrchaeed ntftnT olher ebop— wid iriher do 
iHM, «] trial, jmvr w be v^, I wj^l uiVe them olTihe handi oT Ihe pArcUeaen a1 Uie price ihcy may n*T "^ f^ inem. 

P. B.— The Psieiu Ibglii on the Sepiminr hu rtcentlf btcii aHiDded ror ■ hnlier lerm ufieveii nun, «id ell infiiKfauna tn 
*aM rtrU will be dali wiih .ecordliij w l«w, JOHN A, PlTTa. 

BultiJo, N. v., JoJy I, 18S3— If, 



dvMrt Bale of Short-honi Cniile In 1853. 

rpBE aabKnlMr, conlemplBling unie impoiunl cbu«e* inl iin- 

lin brd of thorough lirel, wid'lii* rra^ Shurthoni cal'de, eoii- 
•iHiie of DDinrda of O.NU HUiNDEtD head tf .Coims Heiien, 
Ben*, Bid Sdll and Heifer ealrea. 

ThH Tahwble herd of entile hu been neactf all bred br the nib- 
■Tiber, oil bii Am, and anderhie owii eye, wiib a panieular liaiv 
la ibeir milking qoaliiy. which he beliava bahai beeiiauceeuful in 
dcTelopinc to a deem uol eicellad iiiaiiy heiSl ofeuwiIiiflRL'iiiled 
Slalo. EvBT eliice Ibe year 1834 he haa been oiniad in brwdiu 
Bhan-bonia, In die belief Ihal no eallle kept by llia brinera at i\A 
cowilry, were cqoal lo ilwni In all Iheiiqiuliliee.aidnh'yaiid reeding 
aniriHli, aixl ihii kelieThaa been fully cimfirDied by leveiilteii yeace 

CninineiKiiii with animala aelacted IVoni die beat iboroogh brad 
■loeka, Ihni lolw foOJId m ihie couiilry, lliii lierd ha« lieeii l-imlIjhuuI- 
Jy iikled v>i vnd improved by eelectinii* frcmiilie bM imjHirtedUnck, 
aadlhair intniediaie deaeenilaiilB. Daring the yean 16 lA, '4C and MT, 
tkt Blurkbonl M«l of tha lata eetehraled TlinnHia Oalea, of KiiK- 
leaibifWB, ^iglBial, ma reaonad lo ia ilie nae of ihe innnnad ball, 
Dvka af XVcUiiigun, •nd of Symmetry, (by Dnke ef Welliiigni, 
em of Ihe trnporMd Balea Cmr, DbcImh,) li^viiw lo Mr. George 
Vad, af Tmy, N. V., which bulla ^ve hired of Mr. Vail for three 

lEia,«rihu Uood, which ii beliewl by tlioae havin; opportunity lo 
jadge, belli in in milkiii* a*! leeilinK qnnliliaa, to be equal to any 
Mher |irafiov4y iiapoitedV-aiid ihai Iwlief i« aonbrmcd by the firicea 
ataaiacd daring leveraJ yean paM, for anhnala ilncfttded from Ihal 



Ei aa aiid l»t, ml. X., of die AmericRi) AKticnliatiil, w« bred 
iStum,** WeM lialiai, and ihe Cai'mla^ whieh ban fprung 



in yean Kt, may be relEn-cd 



ef 8horl-MnH, rmr padigna of which fee« {10, ist,] vol. ij., of the 
EiiglMi Raid Baali,) enn oiU from England Air !ilr. Wieele of New. 
Yoik, 1^ Mr. iltcTen, from Ihe diMingniahed herd of Mr. John 

Stahenon of WolilXon, England, wae purcbaied and inl — ' ' 

hMriutbnd: andaboallhrtrofnieeowieiKt beHhn in 



Snie of N. York, are cnnndniUy rtferred la a« ei'idenee of bia ritiiie. 
Tha herd now efhtad lor Hie (in nle will ccwin of aboni FIPT1', 
tbofODgb brvdi, Jadading evwi, heifert, and heifer caLvel; and pn>- 
tably Taa or TwVLTi yoang batla, i^ boll cnlvee. Hn remainder, 
about AAy bi iiDmber, will compriee ToaiW cowa — gocA- prond, 
■ttva-beifer* and heifer ealve*, logalbtr wUh a few nipenor hull 
— ' — * — - ■--Tt ma*hig cowa, of high grade, ahonbama, whh 



AafMoTihi 



3, or neariy all, boih ihoroufh-bred and p»le, will be 
tbarMoTlhr Duke of Eieler ; and atl the row), ind liro-yenr-utd 
heif^willbebntl*lb«hiBi, (irhelivol.tpnnoinioibeHile; ihiu 
Wdl be combined tbe hlocd of ibe Boia, a»l Ibe »<teidieii»'n Mocka, 
eoaiaMBg *a naeb enaHanea, bah bi mflk niid Baah, a* can be 
kMad in nny aoinnli wbalercr. 

lBadditiontotheaH)ekabo»eeiiomeraled,wiTlbeWgbtihiiroiifhbfed 
Hirafofda— three cowa, one iwn.ytnr-abl bull, oiie yesrliiig bull, 
and t|rea ealtaa. doe of ibe eowt, fSariiy,) «*■■ unowned by 
Viaira. Coniiag aiid Soibam in IMI. llie other eowa and ealvet 
are Iw deacendonlt W balleof llir Hina ImporlaiiDii. 

Alto, two or ih'ee DeTtui bull cnlvo.goi by Mr. Ambrnw SieTcna' 
lopcned boll "Candy," bied by Mr. Qnanly, of DevMwbire, 



England, and oal of cowa deacenAed trfini tbe herd of lh« lale Eai) 

Alai, iilwjiaiiaof ihoroogh-bred, nii-year-oM Sbon.hnm o«n, m4 
two or three paia malcbedlwo and ihree year M mttn. 

A]«li, Icn or iwclrc Soolh Dowil buck lamba, goi by on Imporlcd 
Kam from Ibe celebrated dock of Jotma Web^ a Ih.rinUm. Kng- 
lanil, and oal af Evrn dcaceadcd frum Ihe Bneka of M>. Webb, lual 
Afr. Ellman, of 9uHei. 

The aula will bawl iha IRib AagaM, on Ihe prpmieea occopled hy 
Ptwr Oirhrane. ai Iha Homealeaafiirmof Ocn. Van Rcnswlaer. na 



e .Albany, where Ibe el 



CntakHua inll be reoily by 151b June, i 
paid aimrKsanla 

For lunlier particninra, inqoLiiea may Ih 



il.LKNACO.,New-rc 



l.KWI^ F.ALLGPJ, HarkHoek.N.V. 



New ami Important Iniurance. 

INOOnPORATRD liy tbe Tjwidaiarc of the l<taie of New-VorlL 
July. ItSI. HoTMe, Caiilr, aiulall klir]* of Live Slock buuied 
agohu Qealh, by die cnmlminf itdlB of Pin, Water, Accideilta,I>ifc 
eatee, kc CAPiTAU ftw.uui. 

GEOHGE WOOBK, PlaR4nrgli, SacY. 



>worcaniaed andrcadyto n 
1 coiiBileuiiy bcliered thai ihc 



mreredbythia 



For lormt fleiHc apply mCoi 
PlBiuhargli, July 1— tf- 



Kcll'i Imiirored HurMi POfrBn%n< 

WHITE * fRRNlWa, mcceaann lo Philip H. kell., wobU 
reapeclfully inlbrm ibe public that iliey an now manurKini^ 
ing Hone Powpfa, Thraabinir Machinal, ABj, with the viiluable [nc 

w^^T^TuKhiHLndeall&ltuble RAILiIHhO^^ 
SKPAI^ATORS, (5VER or UWDianPOT TlinASUIKd 
MACKINKH, oTtlte IftteM and naataiwoHl cnylnHlioiyand of 
Ihe beat woihmaiiehip and Buueriala. Kroai Ibeit antargtirnnd ii» 
nnnd tiicililiea f<* carrying on ib£ boainnt ihe nbfOribaraiarecoib 
idem ihry can adpplr tnialonien uUb aa Ai work, and on aa Ub»- 
' terma. fareanh.ae any other aWftbliebiMh is ilikaigie. 
Irden fnini any pan oi ihn or other aiaiR, wHI lie immediately i 



'iided lo, Olid promptly rufqilied. 






A Fini CIbm Dalrr T-nu (or Sale. 

MY Ihnii of 390 aeret, four mllei eouib of tlw village of Oifoid, 
Chenanco ooiny, N. Y., and near tlie Chenngu Cannl. Ui 
nrrM are miScr high cnllicailon. dumbly limeed, and ti-ell ami Jief- 



wo >ton' maiiaioii, Are large batiia, ami >htd> and oul hoa<r«, in 
;oDd repair. The anil ie drc(i and af nperior qualily. ll ii ndmlm- 
■rv oihiptetl fE>radniry, or for gnxing and araai; bai a fiue orchflfil 
rr choice grafled IVuii ; and (br profit, besltn, natt Ivnuiy oriocniieli, 
aiiiiot beiurioieed. Ilia ftUly aiqiplied with (hrmiiii looli, anil 
[iKnit (fty bend of cowi and yoang nock, all or any ofwliich ma* 
lehailw^hthe farm. The Kew-Yotk and Erie Rudromllbiniahea 

ilTeniaieia.' nnl tha noia ol'iha nrnHMptMed Albany and Bingliamt^ 

oi'iveliienllritividtj"^' Aica low-title perfcrt. Term* mwt emy. ' 
O. VAN OEB l.YN, 
tUf 1, ISlS-lC Oxford, N. Y. 
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Bcowii% Pnniigator, 978 f Silesian Merino Sheep, 981 

Qau af a House, » . . T. 9iW | French Merino Sheep, 983 

» ' ■ ■ -v ■ • 

New MUion of Anml«nli Fruit Gpltwi«t. 

Just FvbUitfied, by IHEBBT ft UTTJiKR, Aubim, V. T 

nj^HE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST; coutainingdirectioDs 
X for the propagaiiou and oalture of Fruit Trcae^ in the Nursery, 
Orohard, and Gami; IMth descriptions of ilie pruicipal American 
and Porejgn varieties, cultivated in the United Statee. Bv John J. 
Urdvas. With over 300 accurate illustratioiu. Sc vxktr Epiti^n ; 
conlainiiig 40 pag«e of new nAtter. with full directions for the man- 
agemem of dwarfs and pymniida, besides some hundreds of smaller 
puditioiis, and many new engravijigs. 1 vol.— over 400 pages- 
price tl. 

" A book of great value."— Oea. Farmir. "lITorth its weight in 
gotd-dust to any new beginner."— JMiwre'* Rtiwt New-Yorker. *' II 
shbuld be in the hand« of every fruit groover."— OAto CvfttroAr. 
**■ There is no vacant tf^ce hi it— it is like a (^esh egg— all good, 
•Dd packnl full to the ^rl'."— P»iitri« Famur. " The million who 
JHirchasc it will find nstcr odapied to iheir wants, superior to any 
work as yet published^— CAir^Mmf HaMM. " An hiTaluable addi- 
lion u> our af^rieultural libraries." — Wool fShmotr. * JtfauifiMts caro- 
61I and lal>orious research, cloae and cootinued oheervatioo, ami mt 
«xceUcni*\'stematic clavificatioii "— Wssfsm Ifort. MtHno, 
AQg.4> i89»-9l. 
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Bfttf-lWw* 

nnHB Bubacribeia solicit ilie aiiemion of the pidilio to Ibe laige and 
^ varied aaaortmcni of AgriauUaural and Horticnll«tal Im Bto be u t s . 
Fieki and Oardea Seeds whieh tbear have aaiMiaiiily oi^ nand^ and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices aiB on the be<t tenna. 
Aug. 1-tf. JOHN MAYHER 4 CO. 



HORSE POWERS, ThrobeM, and Separalocs, Endtosa 
Poweia of all kiiMM ever OHNle for one and two lioraes, alsocast 
iron Sweep Powers for one to ftmr horsee. Threshers and 8< 
ton to match the above. lOBN MAYHER k. <:0^ 
United Staiaa AgrictlMiral WarebouMand Sead Store, 
Atig. 1— IL Nat. 197 Water Slrcet, Nfw-" " 



) 
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i .- :. ^ MANURES. 

PER^gAN GUANO^ 9i 10 9f centaur poatid. 
BOJflf I>CST, whdt token in equal quant itiea, f9.98 per barrel. 

BONE f)AWL\OS, Aamiely, f9J0 per barrel. 

PIASTER, t>l to flMper barrel. 
- rOTABII,9Jfo4ee)iisperpoiind. 

CHARCOAI^ 911 per barrel. 

SULPHURIC ACJD, 9i to 91 cents per pound. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LimB. 9^ eeiita per pound. 
. WOODS' RENOVATING SALTS, one ceiu per ponud- 
' For sale at the Stale Agricultural Wareiinuse, No. 95 GltfT atraet, 
New. York. LONGETT & GRIPPING. 

. Aug. 1— 2t. 

Seed Wheat* 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, Canada. While FUnl,6oalcs,Mediter. 
raneaii, in bags or barrels. For sale by 

LONGETT it GRIPPING, 
Aug. 1— St. fio. 95 Cliff street, New- York. 

SnperplMMpkate of Liney 

'tjX)R farming purposes, in qnnntities I0 suit pnrnhasera. Ana1>-se« 
X? will be sent to those that desire it. For sale at tlie Stale Agri- 
cAoral Warehouse, No. 96 Cliff street. New. York. 
Aug; 1— If. LONGETT * ORIFPIl^O. 



AY JiND STRAW CUTTERS, of aU aiytes and nne, tor ( 
ting Hay, Straw, or Com Stalks, for sale ai the United Staiea 
Agricultural Warebousa and Seed Store, No. 107 Water-St., New- 
York. JOHN MAYHER h Ca 

August l^lt. ^ 

Fowls Ibr Sale* 

AFTER Angust, the subecriber win bave Ibr aala Fovb Taiaa4 
this seasoiK rroro the fcrilowingatocks: 
Shanghaes— Fbrbes' Buff, Manh's do., Periey's do., Aa4re«*« 
White, White's BIhck, and Kirtlaiid's. 

Cochm Chinas, the Queen's stock and Batley*f. Akoii BUck 
3patii^. 

Warrasted pve Uaoded. They have beta tepd uriib^aiB, aad 
are worthy the notice of breeders or Arfflkrs. ^ 

AUnuiy, N. Y.^ Aug. 1— 9t J.M. lAJVE'ri'. 

FOR SAI^E, 

f A E^VES and a few Bocks fhnn my Hock, the wool of wU^ 
OU has sok), for the last three years, for forty-teveu ceiiU a poond, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-lbiulh poondt 
per bead. 

For further particulars, address ffae tubserfber at his residenca, 
Caqaan Centre, Columbia county, N. T«) or Blakcha«d and Bcxr 
of tha AVool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 18S9— tf. 

NEW-YORK AOftlCULTURAL. WAREHOUSE. 

A. B. AI^IiEH A CO., 

180 aad 101 Water Street, Nev-Tcvk. 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. Tlie Endkvi 
Chain or Railway Powers cf our owa manafcetore, bdihaingie 
and donble-mared, foe one and two horses, wfticb baa never faeea 
roualled for lightArsa in rauning, strength, daraballiy aiid aeonooiy. 
They are nnivcrsaUy app r o v ed wherever they have lieea tried. 

9d. The Boganhis Riwer. for one to four bones. These are ooin» 
pact aiMi wlKHly of iroii, ana adapted to all kinds d work. 

ad. Eddy's Cireular Wcought-iron laige Cog Wheels, far am ta 
mx horses. A new and favorite power« 

4tii. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for oue to fom- horaee. 

THRESH ERS.-.Uiipro^*ed Threshers made opes the ba 
pies, ihreshing clean with great rapkijty. 



opes tae baai ppncl* 



fiy^^I^^.^.'^^'^ ^7*> ^' *«.^ the heal 



RICE PAN MILLS made exarassly for 

Oarden and fire ErmNES, v« . 

ranged on wheels, for wateriag gprdeus or walka, and aibrd proieo- 
tion from fire. They will ibfow a airoiig stream 40 f aei ^ i g b, ara 
easily worked and not liable 10 gel OQl of order. 
Pumps and Syrinaes of various stylcy. 

HAY AND CorrON PRESSES.— Bolioek^s] 
Presses, conbiuing improvements which amke theml>y far the best 
iji use. 

WATER RAMS, Suetion, Forea, and EndleasJCham 
Leather, Gntia-Percha. India-Rabber Hoee. Lead Pipe, Mlc 

CORN SHELLBRS of freal variety of pelteMB, ta sball ailbit 
by hand or horse power. Will aheU mo, five to 100 baihels of com 
per boor. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double er tingle hone, aniiaUe te the 
farm, the road, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light wuAt ar extra MMBg, 
as desired. 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of enttiug 9ne for saasngea, and olber 
purposes, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 

Stfothcni pkiv^i of all sizea and patterns, the Double MoeAd Board 
or Fluke plow for furrowing and cultivatiitg the aaor cane, Jte. 

Our impleraenu oecupy three large stores, and ^e beliava they 
make op Uie largest and most complete asemrtroem in America, la 
addition, we have a machine shop employing apwarda of one T 
dred men, where any articles m our line cdn be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO.. 

Jmie 1, 1899-tr 180 and tOl Water at, New-Yoik. 
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JtpvUithtd en tkt,firH ^meh mentik, «l JUbmnf^ N. T^ H 
LUTEKE TUCKER, PEOPRUTOE. 



$1 per AiiiL-7 Ooplee fiir $^15 to SUk 

fSa^ Ail sttbaftriptions to comroenee wMi Ibe volame, (tbe J«i. 

No.,) and to be fkn is Auvairca. 

At/vsmrisEMSKTs.— The charge for AdveniaemeaiB is SI Ibr 19 
lines, for each b«ertion. No variation awdc from these 
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OUtmr «f A. J. Downing, Btq. 
Stau, aanDmbered and nawept, go asl rrom tbe 
broad sky; but wbPD a iiUnct Titdot trom our t'iuod, re. 
flecllon la farced upon m. When one in tbe strengtb oT 
liii muhood and at the kel^ of bis ntefuloeas ia re- 
mored from bl* place, leaviog bis mustao aeCiuiDBl; but 
■ hair accompliahed; we pauae to acknowledge a bigber 

. power tbaa onr own, and pnipoeei reacbing bejoud ba- 

, Vanfored^t. 

Tbe luddes and antivety deatb of A. J. Dowbiro, 

' Bai , late edlt<^ of The HuBtknltaiiat, who «n tmong 
tbnee wbftloet Uielr llret at tbe bnrnlng of the ateamboat 
^tjQbJiOh the Hudton BWer, on theSSth Jalx.bai 
Men wUb a cmtMi^ velgbt on tbe hearts of bli frienda, 
and upon Ibe pnblic generallir, ai a. oommoa calamlt;, 
Tbe place be occupied la now a blank — tbe comiDindIng 
podtlon to which he had carved hia way, will wait long 
for a cWmant. Thengh oomparatlretya jronngman, he 
bad eaftied a lepntatloii fbr aUlity, aod enjoyed t popn- 
brUf, which (^w hare been foituute euougb to win. 
TUbont the adTantage of a. liberal eduoatton,— forced 
Oom j<oath to rely npoa hii own nnalded exeftiona, — at 
the earlf age of thIrtj-aeTen yean he bad elcTlited him- 
nlf to an enflable rahk among Ibe firtt mindapf theage. 
Ai whalarer pofait of tIuw we reglrd Urn, wb are com- 
pelled to admire tbe aymmctry of bta character, tbe rigor 
of hi* mbd, the reraallUty of bit UlenU, and Ibat beajth- 
TdI flow ot eatbnalastle feeling which mark* bli writlngi. 
There are tboae who can work out beaotlfiil thungbll in 
■larUe, who can clolbe them Id tbe t«nclilDg language 
of poetry, or bid them flow la tbe ronnded period! and 
cdnTineiBg itraliMflf oratory , bat fbw mindaaeeni poaMMed 
of the power to add by art to tbe beauty of natarc,*ai>d 
make the deaert blowom like tbe rose. 

Mr. DowaiiQ flnt ctaimi our attention a* a pnetiol 
HoctlcaltiirM and Vnneryaias. Uallka the nu^Jority 
of working-men, he did not buiy biniielf exclnalTely In 
the maripulationi and detaU of W ai^, tbot^h hi theae 
eminently •oceetefnt, bnt labored to dtacarer tbe flrtl 
printiplit of hi* proAvion, and to bring It np to ill pro- 
per rank la idaDee and the flnearti. WbenwecoMider 
the diaconiaglng drcumataiieea nndei'wlitch he wron^t, 
kotklnUie DieaMofprcaecalli^ila work and Ibe aiiathy 
«f [Mblle Mtliuent, we wonder Ibat be dtonld have pro- 
dieed a treatlM ao peffbct in hla kind, ao elaborate and 
ftaiaed a* hk Labmoap^ 6&ai>aai>a. He baodlea, 
vilk apparent eaie,tlKMibUltopica of abatnct Veanty, 
MOflU 



tare, and what la ■oroTemM'kable, he la equally at beiM 
in carryiDg Ua theory Into practice. Thia Arork Bnt i^ 
peared In 1641, and thongb if elegant and coatly book, 
haa aow pueed through fonr edilioDi. It was the 
flrtt publicatkni on the inb^t by an American aathor, 
and Bo comj^etely trakaown waa tbe art, lliat tbe rnanu- 
soHpt remidnedaMnetine in the baada of the author 
without a publisher. It was, howerer, a complete tri- 
umph, aqd may be nid to have alnoet orealed a taate 
for ornamental gVdenlng — It certainly reflnectaod elsTa^ 
l«ilt. - ■ 

The dlacnsdon of tbCdiapotUioa and adornment of the 
grODDda perlalnlng to a ndd^nce, natwaUr lad to tbe 
■i^tlact of ^rckiltct¥Tt. Wilb all the branchea of thie 
ait, Mr, Dowmao waa fkmiliar, and faia Cottaoi Bui- 
DSMcaa and Cooara* Iloniu, diiplay with great eAct' 
bia admirable taate. He dleoimea tbe MMmtv ^^ f' 
prttiioii of Arohitectnre, In a profWnad and oomprebsn- 
sTf manner} and following, VhU seem* to hare been a 
motto with bhn-^" iVcvtr ta tou ligU ef good tmtt," — . 
he ibowi the abanrdityof adopting aaclent aichitectura 
a« tbe blgbea* form of the art, and arguei Ibe neaeaslty 
of a peculiar national ftjie of buHding. That be fonad- 
ed a dialhict school, we do not ajaect ; bnt from many 
lourdei, end partlcuftdy ft^m bt* own raried cnltnte, 
seu&d Judgment, and oonect taate, be dreir Jitst irhaL 
aeemed beat adapted to tbe wauti and c^iacily Bf tka 

Tkt Fmitt tnd Fruit Trta of J»$rita, which wai 
iMsad in 18U. preaaot* to gr«at advantage, tbe pomiria- 
gleal Niearcb and experience of Hr. DowiiiKi. Thb 
work 1* admirably executed, and has met with ai^Tar* 
lal faror. Thcao worka of Mr. I>owaiiro bare giren 
thtsoonntry a rank amoSg other aatlona in HorticnltnTe' 
Bad Hurml Taste, and exerted a wide iuflnence upon the 
tmprorcment of our own gardens and honaes. ITkny a 
realdenee, bemntltled by bti akfil, many a MSilIng lawn, 
and gracenilly disposed gronp of fUfagc, remain as tt 
monuments to bli memory , and many a home made hap- 
pier by fats teaobhigs, will be saddened by bis death. 

In t^ editorship otthe Hokti^ Team, he baasbowD, 
peftiaps, better Jllu In hi* othv wrlilags, the peenllar . 
fitness of bis taints to edocala^ba popular taste Ibr the 
beautiful in nature and art. Tbe suecess wbleb baa at- 
tended this perlodiesl, iM the4tcTeased attention which 
it batag paid to Landsc^ Qardenlng, Horticulture and 
Rural Decorali»n, are' proof of the bencfldal Infliwnc* 
of his labon. Whether we lead hb Letters ftvm En^ 
land, which wUUtaKflnad Utna/y taata, and a dell> 
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cate appreciation of, and fall acquaintance with the ptea- 
snrea of a scholarly and cultivated mind, or the plain 
layings and wholesome counsel of* Old Digger," were- 
cogniae the same sterling sense and diacriminatlDg Jndg- 
ment. Mr. Dowvivo was not by eminence a theorist. 
It was not his aim to build castles too grand and lofty 
tfff human realisation, or to show the power of his intel- 
lect by forming conceptions, which imagination only 
oould give being to. The great question with him, was, 
how much o€ the really beautiful can be made subserri- 
ent to the public good? how far can eieganoe and atUity 
he combined? how much of the ^irit of the amateur 
ean b» infused into the mass of the rural population? He 
has answered these questions by his deeds. 

Mr. DowiriHO was an American, and all hia thinking 
and acting tended toward the welfare and elevation of 
fait country. Very much of his deserved popularity is 
owing to his ability to popularise whatever he wrote up- 
on. He seised upon what was most needed, and upon 
that alone, and with strkfaig point and directness, pre- 
sented it in sueh form, that his conclusionB were irresis- 
tible. 

His style of writing is unaffected and flowing, and his 
diction, thdugh elegant and ornate, is aever verbose or 
Uresome. Such a style grew naturally out of his cha- 
racteristics of mind and habits of thought. His mind 
was fVimished and cultivated, and' his impulsiveness bore 
his thoughts by the nearest way to the desired •n4< 
This brings to notice that peculiar earnestness and an* 
oerity which everywhere is visible in bis writings. Nei- 
ther a philosopher or an enthusiast, he combined the ex- 
oellenoiesof both in his bdividuality. Above all others, 
he was the man best fitted to mould the architectural 
and rural taste of the country to a correct model, to 
guide public sentiment to whatever U highest in Nature 
and parest in Art, and to aid in making America what 
Heaven designed it should be, the garden of the whole 
earth. 

Mr. Dowsixo has closed his labors tpo early to havci 
shown the fViU maturity of his power. If hH youth has 
been thus productive, ^hat results might have crowned 
a longer life! what beauty might have sprung froms 
riper experience and an enlarging capacity! 

About two years since, Mr. Dowxuia received an ii^ 
vltatlon to visit Washington, for the purpose of confer- 
ring with the President with reference to the laying out 
the public grounds in the vicinity of the Capitol. For 
the last year and a half he has been engaged in design- 
ing and per^ting his plans, and In accordance with 
them, a park of some 160 acres is being constructed. It 
wfift afford the only example of grounds to sq^h extent, 
laid out by the rules of art, in this country, and will un- 
doubtedly be a most perfect work of its kind. 

In his private character, Mr. Dowmihg was upright, 
manly, and enthusiastic, and he entered with ze%l and 
energy into every subjegt which promfsej} to elevate Ad 
refine his fellow men. In his social refiitions he was a 
giwtlemon in the best acceptation of the term- Gour- 
teoQS, affiible and polite t#the stranger ; generous, warm- 
bsarted, and eonflding to his frfcnds, he was universally 
respected and loved. « 

The sad eircnmstanoes of his death make ns less re* 
eonsUsd to biS'loes. Mr. Dowaivo, in coa^way with his 



wife, and her mother, sister, and younger brother , together^ 
withalady fHend, Mrs. Vadsworth, embarked on the 
Henry Clay, full of buoyancy and joyous expectation, 
on their way to Newport Scarce two hours have passed, 
and that circle is broken. Some are sleeping beneath 
the wave, —others are weeping on the shore this vrreck 
of hope and happiness. Mr. Dowsino, his wife's moth- 
er, Mrs. De Wint of Fishkill, and Mrs. Wadsworth, 
were lost — ^the remaining members of the party were 
saved,— Mrs. Downing almost miraculously. As Mr. 
Downing wss an excellent swimmer, he must have been 
borne down by the crowd, or perished in the attempt to 
save another's lifb. 

We vMe with his personal friends and the mmy Wbo 
are endeared to him by that charm which his vrrftings 
breathed, in tendering our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
DowHiNQ. We too can mourn that a great mind has 
been removed ftom our companionship, — ^thatanoble 
heart has ceased to beat,— 4hat a life, rejoicing in such 
beauty and promise, has gone out thus early. 

«ei 
Tlio Potato Crop. 

Ens. CoLTiTAToa— The aspect of t^o potato crop hers 
is unusnally promising. The opening spring was unnsn- 
ally backward, so that ordinary field potatoes were not 
generally visible until about the 10th of June, which was 
ten days later than is usual. The season has been qu^ 
dry, but less so than 18i9, when these was scaroel^ 
drop of rain firom June SQUi, to August 9th. 

During the present season, the rains at Utk» have been 
as follows: May 12th, H inches; 29tb, | of an inch; 
June 9th, Ij inches; July 9th, U inches, and July 29(h 
and 80th, 2] inches. Between these rams we enjoyed a 
few very light showers, but nof^nongh fell at any one 
time from May 12th to July 29th, to wet through the 
hills of potatoes and com. Hence, superficially planted, 
and carelessly cultivated . potatoes, were, in many cases, 
hopelesslj dwarfed by drouth; but in other cases they 
have been mostly revived by our late abundant rains. 
From July 4th to ISth, inclusive of each, the vreatfaer 
was warmer on the whole, it Is probable, ttian It has been 
for the same length of time for some years. Partleular- 
ly on the 9th, the temperature arose at nearly 8 o'clock, 
P. M., to 99^, and was but liUle below that point for the 
most of the six preceding hours. I have never known 
the same elevation but once before^ In my recorded ex- 
pericttice, the measurement of which, fbr the last 10 yean 
n?ar1y ,bas been by a thermoineter .«i(anding in one uniform 
position. That occaston was July 20th, 1849, at 11 
o'clock, A. M., when it stood also at 99^, for a short time 
only. 

The aspect of the seasofi has been, on the whole, more 
favprable to the potato than any during the last nine 
years. For, 1st Though our weather has been very dry, 
yet I have never known drf and hot weather the imme- 
diate occasion of potato disease, however much it may 
dwarf ttra plant. 

2. We have had no Act taifiiy with iaterveniBg hot, 
closi, eUntdy weather, or scalding sunshine, ss in the 
years 1850 and 1861. In th<Ae years, this sort of wea- 
ther was most ohvioudy the occasion of a universal mil* 
dow, not only OQ the potato^ but also on asaoy hardy 
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iraiU, M plains, gooflebeiries, and alio upon grapes. The 
*poUta, in such weatlier j seemed to suffer from too great 
an aocumttlation of Joioes, wbOe the absence of dry air 
and modesate wind, indoced a tender state of the eaticle 
of tiie plant. These were Jnst the drcomstaaoes for the 
prodnction of mildew, and the oonseqnent depravation 
of the elabomtions and depoBitioos of the plant , and the 
cooaeqnMit disease of the tubers. 

8. Nor haye we suffered this year, from the t€9€r4 
ck^mgu incident to all these yearS) previously to 1860, 
which exhibited a disease of the potato. Our rains this 
year, even when foUowing hot and dry weatlier, liaTenot 
been snooeeded by Umg caniinmid cold and windy d^ 
frtuwn9 of temperatnre,*- a state of weather tending 
to paralyse the circulation of the plant, and deprave the 
eiabormiionaanddepositionsy Justas in the preceding case, 
and thus to disease tlie tuber. 

The .recent heavy rains have, it is true, been fol- 
lowed by oold windy days, and cold nights, the mercury 
falling, in some oases, as low as 44*^, but the temperature 
had not been high and impulsive for some time before the 
rain ; the lierbage of the potato is now about three weeks 
older, (and i^portionately stronger,) than it has usually 
been when the weather that impelled the potato disease 
basooenrred. 

Thus I entertain strong hope that in all cases of wise 
onlture, the ase of the strongest varieties of the old sorts 
even for seed, we shall have no potato disease, and per- 
haps in no ca«e whatever. 

There is one indication of tb^ unusual healtli of the 
potato, which is very strong. I re&r to the promise ofa 
considerable crop of potato balls. The old round reds, 
which have not bom since 1848, will bear plentifully this 
year. So also will some varieties of early Junes, which 
rarely ever bear. My home seedling varieties of 1840, 
and my South American sorts, both original and seedling, 
will all bear. But what Is most striking, in the line of 
facts and argument, is the fact that my seedlings of the 
present year, i.e. those raised from the seed ball sown 
the hist spring, are now setting seed balls. Of eleven 
families of such seedlings, eight are thus setting balls. In 
former years I have rarely gathered a ball earlier than 
the third year. It is true that I credit this unusual re- 
sult in part to extra cultivation, but it Is !n part only. 
Uuch of it sliould be credited to the (hvorable character 
of the season. 

So Ikr as my reading extends, we are greatly laeking 
hi recorded facts and physiological deductions in regard 
to the culture of tropical plants, especially the potato. 
By a comparison of fiicts, I think it highly probable that 
nry ftm potato balU have usually bten produced, {at 
Uatt during the tin yean period of the prevalence of 
the potato dieeaeey) vnihout the occurrence of a conetd- 
traJlfle period of moiety hui especially cool weather in the 
nonths qf July and Jiugust. If such weather has oc- 
curred in the early part of this interval, balls have set 
and matured. If it has occurred in the latter part of it, 
they have set, but have not matured. I could easily iU 
Instrate this position by facts, but the illustration would 
be too long for this paper. I do not now take this posi- 
tion confidently, but suggest it as highly probable, and 
with a view to enlist extended obser^-ation. 
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Should these supposed facts prove true, they will but 
add another proof to the position, (which I have else- 
where assumed,) that the climate of much of the United 
Statee, is too hot, bright, and dry^ and the seasons too 
thort for the highest health qf the potato. C. £. G. 
Utica, Aug. 4, 1852. 

• %• 

TxdGXa of Farming; 

Ens. Cux.TivATO&^A great deal has been said and 
written of Ute years, as to the profit or loss of fiirming. 
On one side it is contended that a handsome profit can be 
realised ; on the other, that nothing but a bare living can 
be made. Now both may be right in a certain sense, and 
both wrong. The difference seems to lie in the fsct that 
each person looks through a separate medium and draws 
his oonclusions accordiugly. It is natural to make in* 
ferences from one's own management, and for this reason 
we see such a variety of opinions in the agricultural dis- 
cussions of the day. To my own mind it is clear as the 
noon-day sun, that no bnsbess is more profitable in the 
long run, than (krming. I well remember, twenty-five 
years ago, of bearing fiirmers say that the most they 
could do was to support a fiimily, pay the taxes, and 
come out about even at the end of the year. With very 
few exceptions, these fiirmers have continued to preach 
these doctrines and practice them to the present time. 
They claim that when produce is high, the cost of pro- 
duction is proportionately increased, and when it is low 
that it will not pay to raise it 

It is often said that farmers are not as industrious now 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. "We are not vtlUing 
to assent to this assertion. There were many fanners at 
that time, who cultivated large flirms and made money, 
but in nine cases out of ten it was done at the expense 
and exhaustion of the soil. Now this same class of farm- 
ers say that there is no profit in farming in old Connecti- 
cut, but that the prah-ies afibrd the only locality for pro- 
fitable farming. 

Now all this may look very well on paper, but we are 
confident in saying that at no time within the last fifty 
years, has the farming interest been so lucrative in any 
of the New England states as at present. The good 
prices which all kinds of produce bring in market, is 
proof of this. 

But good management and system are necessary to 
success. The old skinning and exhausting process may 
do on the prairies, but it lias run the gauntlet here long 
ago. If farmers intend to " make money'' they must 
keep up with the times, study their business and adopt 
new implements and labor-saving machines. Old saylngii 
old noaxima and old tools, are poor capital, and I am 
satisfied that we should make double the money if wo 
used greater liberality in our management. We try to 
live by starving our business, and in turn get starved by 
it — a result which no reasonable man can find fault with. 
So long as the great majority of onr farmers carry on 
their business for profit, a more prudent and far-seeipg 
course must be pursued. 

We were very much pleased with the description of 
Mr. More's farm, (Deo. Cult., 1851,) which took a pre- 
mium at the State Ag. Society, and wish the article 
could be read by every farmer in the state. Had wo 
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known there was « fann cultivated with so much skill 
near Albany, we shonid haye tinted it before this, and 
tiudl try to do so in future. Yours truly, L. DtJEAvn. 
Dtrhy, Ct.j JuM, 1852. 
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What Sr&ry Fani&er may Bavttb 

Every fanner may, if he will, havo a hoM€, a neat, 
tasteful structure, adorning his farm, and contributing to 
Ws comfort. There is, on every farm, If one could but 
find it, a fit site for a house, with grounds near it suita- 
ble for a garden and out-buildings. 

What a pity such locations should not be selected, in- 
stead of the sorry places where too many farm houses 
are placed! We have seen a house standing on a ledge 
of rocks, and a recess for a garden excavated in a bank 
in the rear, when, not forty rods distant, a most inviting 
q>ot for building was neglected ; and another stuck down 
on a low swampy piece of land, with planks running to 
the road as a means of access, when on the opposite side 
of the road, a gentle eminence, crowned with noble for- 
est trees, was occupied by cattle. 

As to the houses themselves, much might be said. 
Generally speaking, they seem to be a product of the 
ikrm; that is, a thrifty well cultivated farm, has a snug 
flwelling on it, and a slovenly, ill-tilled one, has an over- 
grown or decaying tenement. 

A correct taste in building is not, nor cannot be. iu the 
possession of every one. Architecture is a science, and 
taste is the result of cultivation, and none but men edu- 
cated to their profession, should undertake to design and 
build a house. 

It is true, that so many sticks of timber, boards, nails, 
and shingles, will make a building, and so too, a given 
quantity of iron, steel, and brass, will make a steam en- 
gine, but a novice makes a failure when he undertakes to 
construct either. Still , a little attention , the perusal of a 
work on this subject, might form some taste, and substi- 
tute tolerable dwellings for the ungainly structures that 
80 often are seen. 

Every farmer may, if he will, have a gardm, not a 
patch of onions here, of beets there, of cabbages some- 
where else, interspersed with bean poles and potatoes, 
>nt a veritable garden, a cuUivattd place. 

A farm that has not a plot of ground adapted to the 
purposes of a garden, had better be abandoned at onoe. 
There is no good reason while the real luxuries that 
spring from the soil, under the culture of the practical 
gardener, should be confined to the lands of the gentle- 
man of leisure. They belong as legitimately to the stur- 
dy, hard-working farmer, and indeed more so ; for he 
who labors most actively, should reap the richest bar- 
Test. All that serves to make life more desirable, that 
tends to the improvement of the soil, the mind, and the 
heart, is not beneath the attention of man. We cannot 
conceive of a more fit place to commence the careful cul- 
tivation of a farm, than the garden. It would soon be 
evident that the greater care bestowed on the soil, the 
greater Its product, and so a system of culture would by 
degrees be adopted, till the whole farm shonid become a 
fruitful aeld. 

In the cultivation of a garden, can be noted on a small 
scale, all the phenomena of growth, and from' data there 



gathered, one can advance euoceflsfally fh>m the tfllicg 
of narrow beds to that of broad acres. The knowMge 
necessary to success in gardenhog , is rather the result of 
experience, than of fixed mlea. There is reqniute a 
taete for the art, close obBervation^ and a modicum of 
practical skill ; give theee, and oommon sense wili sap* 
ply the deficit. We weald ooi by any means, profess to 
teach gardening *Mn six easy leesons,'' bat we asRrt 
that any one so disposed can make a begimiiiig. 

There are certain adjmiets to a garden, which a majo- 
rity of farmers who take the trouble to eidtivate a few 
esculent roots, seem to think altogether too trifling t« 
merit thehr attention. Such are beds of flowen, flower- 
ing shrubs, and grape and other vines. That ever poleat 
argument of expense, and the ready exenae of poverty, 
cannot be urged against tiieee decorations otihe fumer's 
home. A man may be too poor to erect a costly cottage, 
but no one is too poor to cultivate a bed of floweiv, to 
plant shrubbery around his humble dwelling, or to tnSn 
a vine to relieve its bare exterior. A beauty nnattained 
by any triumph of art, Is thus in the reach of the meet 
obscure. Nature waits to provide, '* withont money and 
without price," the ornaments of a cultivated flekl, and 
the pleasures of a cultivated mind. 

Contrast for one moment, the cottage and tlie lawn, 
with the rude dwelling and its unk<^pt grounda— compare 
the beauty and fVagrance of flowers, with the unsightly 
weed and its rank odor^mark the difVbrence between 
the luxuriant green of shrubbery, and the vacancy of 
barren yards, and then decide whether an hour of time 
can be better spent than in efl^eeting'Such a change. 

The past fbw years have wrought a manifbst improve^ 
ment in matters of rural taste, but as yet its evidences 
are confined to cottages and farm-houses, scattered here 
and there, like oases in the wide desert. It will be seen, 
however, that as agriculture advances, and system takes 
the place of confusion, all these things will receive the 
attention that they so richly deserve. 
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Ziotter firom K€w BniiiawJ)C^k> 



Ens. CoLTiTAToa— Although there is a considerable 
number of copies of the Cultivator circulated in this 
Province, and although that number is gradually increas- 
ing, few New Bnmswickers are in the habit of writiqg 
for your great agricultural periodical. This will conttnne 
to be the case, until the system of direct taxation for the 
support of schools is adopted here ; then yon may safely 
reckon on more contributors. As you are no doubt 
aware, the science of agriculture is yet in its infkney 
among us; still there is a spirit of enterpriae abroad. 
The system of rotation of crops Is being genemHy adopt- 
ed, green crops are cultivated on a much larger scale 
than formerly, and more attention Is given to draining; 
yet many abtises are remaining, and will remain, until 
the young agriculturist receives a thorough agricultural 
education. The notion that the fkrroer may nfbly re- 
main in ignorance of letters, formerly so prevalent, is 
fhst wearing away, and the rising generation certainly 
promise to raise the agricultural profession considerably 
higher in the scale of society. The time is fkst approach- 
ing when the ** tiller of the soil,** will be no longer look- 
ed upon as inf^Brior to the merchant and the medianic, 
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fa paint «r rank >wl napecUUlit;. Th» eaUipridog 
•griol lariat who dl recti bi« ttUeiUon (olelf lohfapar- 
•uit, who le&rei political controveritet to ileRUgoguet, 
vho biuiei UiEwir BOt ia party diqiat«s, who lubacribes 
for, and r««(la an agriciiltiiral paper, and la cointantlj 
planning how be nay with tiie leait labor and expeiue, 
bring faia faria Isto Iha highest «tale of cuMraUon, mutt 
■Mda be a happy man. Hia ii an ennobling pnnuit, bla 
ban engaelng and ptMperoua bannaa. The fikiliire of 
Ihia flraa in the iron trade.andtbesntpenBlonorpaj'nieQt 
«f that bonae In the Wcit India trade, concern him not; 
lie la independent of them. Of coarae the feeding of piga 
«Dd the cleaung of ataUea, are sot the no«t engaging 
piirauit In Ih* world, jet lite thrift of hoga and CBtlle, 
the HLtlafhetton of (Mir^ tbera ileek and dean, and tbe 
Talu« of nuQurei, Bore than cuualerbalance the un- 
ptewBuitBeii or these lUngi. Tbe nerchant no doubt 
Aela a aecret pride within hia breait when be cogitate* on 
biaaocumnlaling wealth, — wealth gotten by honcat meana, 
wbA by bia own unaided energleai and does tbe agrkul- 
tariit caotemplate hii Selda ofimiling gr^n, bia acref 
of aweet aeenled clover, hii orcbardi of golden frnlt, or 
fcia Secka mat herda witb a faellng leaa aatiafactorjt I 

or the namber who embark tn mercuitile pnrniita, 
«iw.foartb at leait, pro1)«b1y ono-third, nenr tee again 
Um eapitftl with which they commenced. The farmer 
commonly eavraeBcea without oaiutal ; he baa often tbe 
monarch* of the fotert t« oootend with, bU be laldom 
&ila to iMUiae the needAit, though be may bu obliged to 
wait long fbr itj yet fortune will aaniradly «r»«n bia ^ 
furtiMoner or later; and he aeldom or ueTcrfatta entirely, 
nnlcM la^DSM or nneommooly bad management i* tbe 
canae of it. VbUe the yonng men of then pToritwec, 
and the United StAlei, are dfnatiaBed, and are Mekhig 
a home bi California and AmtrsKa, — while one exclaima 
" I can make more iHoney ia tbe auriferoua regions in a 
tuoutb, than can be realized off a farm in a lifetime," the 
•t«ady farmer jogi on ; be carea not fur the reporta thai 
reach hii ear from the land of gold; he weight well the 
difflcnllle* to be encountered, and concludes that " with. 
out paint there can be no gaint," and that the chance of 
-realUiW gold 1* twice as great there ai here. Some no 
doubt get a competency, bat I fear the majority do not, 
and thote who retnrq. If thay do return, ore commonly 
wreckt of their former aeitet ; therefore Inatead of ' ' lel- 
tLig go a certainty for an nncertaintj," let llie young 
men, eapeclally luexperlenced one*, turn their attention 
to aome taf^r portuit, inatead of iittening to the wild 
Tigariea of hocy, wlilch bnay bodies delight to pour Into 
tb^r cart; let Ibem become " tillers of tbe ground," 
and if tbey do their ulmoat, anceeaa will crown tbeir 
labora, J. E. FAiftwiATHEa. fforlott, Kingt etnmls, 
Aw BrwimUk, /itly 1, 1662. 

To Plokle Plum*. 
A notable hnute-beeper bes ramidied ns tbe following 
ei««11aBt mode: Take, aay li pounila of plums, and put 
with them 7 pounds of sugar, by placing tbcm in alter- 
nate layers with apices, in a Tcssal. Four on them half 
t pint of Tiocgar. Then beat the vetsclln tbeoven with 
tutt inficienl heal to «oak them slowly, and when cook- 



ed the procen li completed. Tbej will keep till mid^ 
winter, and are very palatable, even to an Invalid who 
can eat nothing else. 

SiooHD Ratk Fluvb may, aoeording to tbe aame TeH> 
able anthorily, be preserved till apring In the folki¥rlnf 
way: Take any plums of Inferior qoality, [good ones we 
presume would answer qnite as well,] and co*n tbera Ina 
veaael with whiskey. Next spring, when frnft Is acarce, 
and (be appetite keen for Itt preparations, soak the plnmv 
in cold wat«r over nigbt, and then ttew long. The aico 
hnl wHl be all driven oIT, but little addlty will remain, 
and but Httte sugar will be needed. Tbey will be found 
very floe and agreeable. We would anggett that nono 
but strict temperance people aboDldpretama toapproack 
the alwTe dangerous article, and Iktf should be mf 

Fi-cNt roa Fiss in FoDBinas im Winnn, may bt 
kept by boiling lit molasKS, and depoetlliv in Jan. 

Keeping Onpea. 
A now method of keeping grapes In winter baa been 
adopted to some extent Id France, consisting essentially 
in hanging up tbe bunches separately hy tkt tMalier *n4, 
onwlrehooks. Small 
wiret,of sii fBc lent M i Cf- 
oess, and a few inches 
in length, are bent In- 
to booki Id tbe ahapa 
of tbe letter S ; one 
end is passed into tbe 
smaller end of the 
boocb, and the other 
placed opoQ a lus- < 
peoded hoop^ iJiown 
in tbe annexed flgnre. 
The potilion of the 
bunchea eauses every 
berry (o kang auey 

coDsei)aenUy tbey are 
lea liable to rot by 
contact, than by any other artangement. 

The boopa are lospended by three cordt or wires U> » 
bntt<»i overhead, like tbe book of a baby-jumper^ and 
any convenient anmber of hoops may be bnng sncceadvelr 
under tho flnt. Tbe centre of the ttuil room may be thui 
occopied i and the walls may be covered by passing horl- 
lontal wires around the walls, aod ationt a foot from then, 
to receive tbe ho<^ for the sDq>ension of the bunches. 

This will be found much more perfect than the mors 
common practice of keeping grapci npon shelves or in 
drawen. It Is hardly requisite to remind those accut- 
tomed to the successmi keeping of grapes, of tbe nece» 
sity of careful picking, tbe removal of Imperfect or de. 
cayed berriet, and of avoidiog too much moiiture In At 
frnit room on the one band, and of such a degreeof dim- 
ness on the other as to cause witting. Tbe former may 
be prevented by chloride of lime, which absorbs nioistar« 
rapidly ; and Vie latter by keeping the fruit room, (which 
may be only a few feet square,) kermtticallii iialtd — 
opening the door but once a week to examine the frvit 
and tetnove any bad berries. Tbe vecetnty of exdod- 
ing IVaat la of course obrloDS. ^ 
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TIm Adlironilftck BSountfliiUL 

Ej>8. Cvi.TiTATOS-*The following remarks are the 
result of a \aM vidt to tbe AdiroDdae Monntaiiu !n Ko- 
▼ember last. Should they seem pertinent ta the pnrpoee 
of the Cultivator, they are at your lerYioe* 

The group of mountaiiiB deiignAted as the Adirondack, 
occupy an almoet central position near tbe western line 
of tbe county of Basex, and to the lovers of the pictur- 
esqne, afford some of the most snbUmely wild scenery 
that our country can anywhere present to the eye, hills 
rlHing upon hills, until they attain an altitude in the hea- 
vens of more than a mile in height, sometimes presenting 
finely arched rounded summits, and at others exhibiting 
rudely conical peaks, and in many places, sheer precipi- 
c<» of more than a thousand feet in depth, and where 
they terminate below, may frequently be seen, huge bro- 
ken mssses of rock strewed about, of many thousand 
tons in weigfatr 

These mountains are, for the daosI part, covered Arom 
near their summitts- down to the base, by a dense and 
forest clad vegetation of gigantic growth, In all the wild- 
D«ss of primeval nature, whilst qnitely resting in the 
gorge-like vallies beneath, are innumerable lakes, whose 
deep and silent waters are seldom or ever disturbed, but 
by the wild blast that breaks over their surface, or the 
sudden splash of the hunted deer, and by the whig of the 
numerous wild fowl, that at all times frequent, and give 
life to the otherwise silent repose that prevafls. 

But the most interesting feature of these mountahis is, 
the many and immense aze of tbe magnetic iron ore beds, 
which almost everywhere disclose themselves to the sight, 
along the face of the cliffs which form the sides of these 
vallies. These beds of ore are of such mognftude, as to 
prove almost inexhaustible ; and when they become pro- 
perly worked, aud due advantage is taken of the natural 
flicilities here offered for tbe construction of a railroad 
ft'om the works— a distance of about forty miles to the 
. navigable waters of Lake Champlain—they will be found 
capable of ^rnishing our country, for ages yet to come, 
with any quantity of the finest iron and steel, that can be 
produced from any quarter of the globe. So numerous 
are these beds of ore, that from a single point in the town 
of Newcomb — where the company have their works — 
several of them can be embraced in one sweep of the eye, 
tbe smallest of which, in any other region but this, would 
be considered immense in size and quantity, and when the 
country becomes properly explored, there can be but Ut- 
ile doubt that many more of an equal magnitude to the 
largest of these will readily be discovered, together with 
many other useful minerals in the greatest profusion. 

A few only of the most conspicuous beds seen from 
this point of sight, have, with some degree of attention, 
been examined. That which is termed tbe -'Sandford 
bed," has been traced along the exposed surface for a 
distance of sixteen hundred feet, and retaining a width 
of at least five hundred. The Adirondac bed, situated 
immediately in the village, near the works, exhibits a 
width of seven hundred feet, and continues in extent a 
distance of three quarters of a milej and but a few rods 
from this, another bed is exposed for more than a mile in 
•ztaat, having a width of about one hundred and fifty 
iusi. This enumeration may serve in some measure to 



convey a slight idea of the immense quantiiiet of this 
most useful metal to be fbimd hi this Utberte sedndeA 
portion of our state. 

Tbe principal rodshwhich seems to eonsiitiile this vasI 
mass of motmtahi material, and which IflDswise f oisM i the 
magnificent scenery of the Adfax>ndaekooinitry,appean 
to be that which b generally designated by geologists as 
the gneissoid division of the primary qrstem ; but as H 
embraces in such an abundant profMon, that InlereettQg 
mhienil termed hjrpersthene, ks name has been adepted, 
so as readily to distinguish ft from all other varieties. 

This hypersthene rock appears to contain, at vanoos 
places, and at diflbrent elevations, all those nmneroos 
and humense masses of magnetic oxide of iron thot am 
peculiarly charactize this entire region. These heavy 
masses of ore at this place, do not sippear to be often 
found in regular veins, as at some others, but seem Tath> 
er, ttom their great magnitude, to constxtttte an hnpor- 
taut and an essential portion of this great mountain range. 
They are in either rudely angolatcd forms, or else spread 
out in regular beds, to an extent of some ni9es together, 
and wfth a tlnckness hardly to be concerred. In some 
places they present to the eye a regular series of dirf- 
sional seams, which will most readily induce the belief 
that they possessed a uniform stratificatioo^ in others, 
again, Uiey appear of a more solid, or of an amerphoM 
nature. The average yield of th^se ores, fh>n» examina- 
tion. Is abont nhiety per cent of pure magnetic oxide of 
fron— and the remaining Ingredients are oomposed of 
earthy materials, principally silex. These earthy oonsti- 
tnents vary considerably in the difiVrent specimens ob^ 
tained. They consist of serpentine, hypersthene, gar. 
nets, feldifmr, labndorfte, and iron pyrites, neither of 
.which are of snfficient consequence to furnish any Impew 
dimenA to the facilities of ebteining the pure metal. 

The stecTy appearance presented on the fractured sur- 
faces of some of these ores, is altogether occasioned by 
the peculiar arrangement of Its crystals, duiing the pro- 
cess of a disturbed crystalizatlon, and not from the ac- 
tion of any of its constituent parts, aa was generally snp- 
posed. All crystals roust have been chemically produc- 
ed, and the action which unites them so ss to form an 
entire mass, may, in a measure, be considered mechani- 
cal, and the chemical action of this or« must evidently 
have been greatly disturbed, or the crystals wonid have 
been |ierfect In their forms. The regular octahedral b 
considered the pnmary form of the crystals, and the 
structure of some of the layers which constitute these 
masses— particularly one belonging to the fine grained 
ore bed — have tlieir crystals so arranged as to present an 
irregular lamellation, parallel to the planes of tbe octa- 
hedron. When this occurs, the ores are generally consi- 
dered the most pure. 

The following are the minerals whidh Appesr in kti- 
mate connection with these ores, and sometimes itatnbf 
constituent ixirts. 

The Serpentine found at thik place, li 
in thin veins, or dlsseminaled pronflaeQ^ 
the large quantities of hyperSlhMe 
ore beds. SomcUroes It Is 
mineral, In such a manner tfett^' 
pass into it, as the Ifaie «f i 
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peroeiTcd. It ii Amiid 4ji a niMBiTe, -conpaet state, and 
alao oCaMroiw atnictare, witk the external aurfaoes 
onally exhibiting aa iiregohurly atriated aspect. It is of 
aUgbt yeOowlsb gieen color, paning by imperoe^iMe 
■badesy through all the various gradations of tint, Into 
that of a deep greeny theae tints are seldom uniform in 
their appearance, being disposed In stripes, Telns, orcloa- 
ded all over with varioasly shaped spots. This mineral, 
whenerer fomd snOeiently eompact as to render It sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish^ is much saus^t after by laplda* 
ries, for the Tarious practical applications Uiat can be 
made of it In their proression. TThen associated with 
carbonata of Ume, H constitutes the verd-aatique mar- 
ble, so Justly appreciated when seen manufactured into 
table-tops, maatle-pteoes, and other articles of ornament, 
for which it can rarely be eicoelled in beauty. A vein of 
this marble is found In the bed of the stream at the ▼!!- 
hiige, but as to Its dimensions, we had no opportunity to 
determine. It had the appearance of being beautifully 
mottlei with black, green, and white, but to Judge of its 
merits, it should be !n a polished state. 

Hypersthene. — The color of this raioeral Is a deep green^ 
passing into a greyish blacky it occurs in laniellated con- 
cretions In the greatest profusion, so as to become one of 
the priocipa.1 constituents of the entire mountain range j 
In fact to smch a degree does it exist that its name has 
been appropriated to distinguish the variety of rock, that 
embraces all the iron ore beds of this region of cunntry. 
It is Intimately associated with labradorite, which mine- 
ral appears to lie through it in crystalline masses, when- 
ever it becomes visable to the sight. It has not to my 
knowledge been applied to any practical uses. 

Oarnet. — This we observed, scattered about profusely 
b several localities visited by us, both crystalline, and in 
small masses, embedded in other minerals associated with 
those of the ere beds. They were of a de^ red color, 
but we could discover none of the precious variety, al- 
though we had reason to believe that they eventually 
would be found. They are, when in a perfect condition, 
considered of great value to the jeweller, as gems for or- 
mimental decorations. 

Feldipar.-'Thla mineral is quite common in this vi- 
cinity, consistbg of several distinct varieties; theygra* 
dnally pass into each other, with colors ranging from 
white, red, brown, green, to blackish. Some of these 
varieties are sufficiently compact to sustain a very fine 
polish, and are then esteemed of value to the lapidary 
for omaioental purposes. 

Lahradirriie, — This beautifbl mfaieral Is notuncommon 
b this region of country, and is Justly in great demand 
by the lapidary, as it forms one of tho most interesting 
gems that can be obtained, for his use. It receives a fine 
polisli, and when exposed to tlie rays of li^^ht exhibits in 
bright opalescent reflections, the colorsof green, blue and 
bronze yellow. It is found in small masses and laminss 
tsBoclated with the feldspar, and several other mineral sub- 
stances. A ^cimen of this substance, from the vicinity 
of St. Petcrsburgh, once sold to the Duke of Dcvonsliire 
for the sum of one thousand rubles. It was valued so 
highly by Catherine the second, that snuff boxes of scve- 
lal small stones, sold for fifteen hundred rnbi«Hi. 

Kaolin. — A niost beautiful specimen of porcelain osrth 



was shown me, at this place, which had every appearance 
of being perfectly pure, bat in what abundance it could, 
be obtained at the locality trom whence it was taken, we, 
were not informed. ^ 

Pho$phuU of Lim$. — ^This highly interesting substance, 
is rapidly comiqg into public use as a manure, both in, 
this country and in Eurcfie, for which purpose it has beeo. 
proved superior to anything yet made use of. A num- 
ber of specimens, of a very fine quality, were picked up 
among the ftagments of rocks in these vallies, and there 
are many evidences of its existence in this vicinity, other 
than those extensive beds and veins at Crown Pomt, near 
the shores of the lake. \ 

Iron Pyrites. — This occuis in small cubic crystals In* 
many of the associate minerals of the iron ore beds, and 
in one instance, we saw it disseminated in such quanti-. 
ties in the ore, as to cause it speedily to disintegrate when' 
but for a short time exi>osed to the action of atmospheric' 
influences; this would at once suggest the proper method 
for preparing this ore for the smelting furnace, should it' 
ever become necessary to make use of it for that pur. 
pose. This bed is situated at the base of a.gently eleva* 
ted hill, but a few roda from the public street of the 
village. 

Graphite, {Black lead,)^WG did not meet with this 
mineral in place, but it was not unfrequently found 
in loose pieces, often of some considerable size, strewed 
promiscuously over the surface of the ground, usually 
associated with carbonate of lime. In some instances it 
was distinctly granular in its structure; at others it ap* 
peared in lamellated scales, iVom the smallest particles up 
to more than an inch in diameter. The specimens found 
in the vicinity of the lower works, were of the latter va* 

■ 

riety, and exhibited the laminse in beautiful perfection. 
Among the hills, and along the shores of Lake Cham* 
plain, wlenever found, it is most generally in veins of 
carbonate of lime, and also in masses of the phosphate 
of that mineral. We saw no veins during our brief ex- 
aminations at this place, but have no doubt that they do 
exist iu many places among the hUls, and when properly 
explored, will develop themselves to the scrutiziningeye 
of the investigator. J. E. 



Tha Zioiig Hoa Handles. 

Man was fbrmed to walk erect; and if compelled to 
walk or to labor very mudi stoophig, he soon tires. 

We usually, here at the norUi, purchase onr hoes with 
the handles attached— all complete; and surely they arO 
very neat— made of cast-steel, and bright as silver, with 
nicely turned handles of about four and a half feet hi 
length— handles too short by half a Ibot. 

Holding, or using them. In the posture to labor with 
ease, the hoe will not reach the ground by about six to* 
ches. These answer well fbr side-hill work. I have beta 
searching for two years, and the longest I could find in 
New-Haven or Hartford, was four feet e^;fat Inches. 

In the south, hoes are usually formed with soakets ot 
eyesfbr the handles-^and handles made on theplanta* 
tions, ft-om five to six feet In length. 

I do not remember ever seeing a Yankee iioeiiiKawrf 
OrVf?rt tm brt ir!n!?r, nrd t?:c handTes of which worf 
mily about four feet In length. * 
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I am of opinion I were the manofaotarera of these 
northern hoes to make them somewhat lai^er and strong- 
er, with handles at least five feet in length, and introduce 
them In the south, that they would soon supercede in a 
measure, the heavy and clumsy ones there used ; and the 
light ones with long handles, toke the place of the short 
«t the north. Respectlliily, S. Tilu>T80M. CanfoR, 

Conn., July 12, 1852, 

— *e» 

Fsodnotlott of Bay on tha WaaUm PraSriMfc 

The natural prairie grass, although a great favorite by 
many, for the purposes of hay, Is nevertheless very in- ^ 
lerior, under the most favorable management, to timothy. 
Both timothy and clover flourish on tho broken prairies, 
and are so easily cultivated that no reasonable excuse can 
be urged for using for hay the indigenous grasses. An 
unbroken prairie is perfectly level, and the soil is so easi- 
ly cultivated, that no exertion whatever Is required to 
keep the surface smooth, so that when the land is seeded 
with the cultivated grasses, the original smoothness is re- 
tained without much effort. The vegetable mould ranging 
from one to two feet in depth on high rolling prairie8,accom- 
panied with a rich and friable sub-soil, imparU to the cul- 
tivated grasses a luxuriance and rankness of growth, that 
can only be obtained in other countries by a very expen- 
live process of cultivation. The cost of growing timothy, 
elover, and herds grass hay, on the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi does not certainly exceed one half what is 
necessary in a timbered country, and yet the cash value 
of liay, in the markets of the river towns and cities Is 
fully as great as what Is obtained In the interiof cities of 
Kew-Tork and Pennsylvania. The average price of hay 
in St. Louis is $12 per ton, and in New-Orleans from $16 
to $20 per ton. The demand keeps pace with the sup- 
ply, and tho present prospect Is in favor of a continua- 
tion of high prices for all kinds of forage, as the demand 
in the lower Mississippi towns and cities increases quite ss 
rapidly as the Increase of the norihem supply. 

At many points along the Mississippi a suitable quality 
of prairie land, for the production of bay. corn, and other 
spring crops, may be had for $5 per acre, which will yield 
in timothy, in an average of seasons two tons of superior 
quality of hay per acre. These lands may be had in any 
quantity within a distance of from five to ten miles of 
•hipping points, on the river, and their fertility is such 
that for a long period of time they would yield in ave* 
raga of seasons, the above yield, without any apparent 
deterioration, requiring, however, to be occssionally bro« 
ken up and sown with oats or other crops, to besgain re- 
•eeded with grasses. 

The most extensive hay farm that has yet oome within 
our observation, belongs to the Messrs. Bonnells, consist. 
Ing of six hundred acres of a timothy meadow, made en- 
tirely on a rich prairie, and located in the upper part of 
Leo county, some fifteen miles from the river. This firm 
will ship this year from the port of Keokuk, Iowa, some 
Sfvsa kmidrtd ton$ of timothy hay, which at this moment 
is packed.away in one of the extensive brick warehouses 
of that city. It Is packed fai bales about the siae of cot. 
la^JlialM^inslghing pai^.from 850 to aOO lbs. hay, and is 
ptAu^ in a snltaUe eonditien to ship to California or any 
otiMT diBMmt portion of th^ vorldilf nsQcpity should re. 



quire It. The press employed for balling is worked hj 
screws and lever, and cost $200, and four men with H 
and a horse will readily ball three tons of hay per day, 
including the preparation of the hoope, whidi is the con- 
stant work of one man to supply the hands whilst bwl- 
ing. We know of but few branches of productive in- 
dustry th|it pays better than growing hay on the praxrieo 
for the southern markets, and at soom other time a fur. 
ther discussion of the sufc^fect may be expected. W. 6. 
3BnMvai>soH. Kiokyk^ lowm, 

'0* 



BSanagemeat of Kaaiurea. 

Ens. Gi>i«iTAToa— I notice in tbeCulttrator for Jntf 
some inquiries of <* K." in regard to the preservation of 
manure, and as my attention has been of late mncih oe- 
ci^led in observing the eifect of different mannres, I read 
his inquiries with nnnsnal interest. 

I will now state how I have managed with portiooa ot 
my manure, for a number of years, with gpod success. 
In dull weather hi haying, I haul all the manure from 
my yards and sheds to the field where I expect to use It 
the next season, and place in a pile as perpendicular as 
may be, and concave on the top. If muck or soil are at 
hand, I mix In an equal qusntlty or more, with the msp 
nure — and in all cases, I cover the sides and top of the 
pile with either muck, soil, or turf, grass side down. I 
suffer It to remnin till the frost is out of the aides and 
top in the spring, then shovel it Into another pfle, taking 
care to mix the muck or soil with the manure, uniform- 
ly through the heap. This Is but little Ubor, as a man 
will work over forty or fifty loads In a day. He ought 
to commence the new heap very near the old, and so fol- 
low on till the whole Is thoroughly composted. 

I have Invariably found this to be the heat of manure. 
I have had occasion to use stable manure fn the same 
field, on the same crop, and without an exception, that 
part manured with the compost yielded the best crop. 
The manure ** K.'' expects to use in August ought to be 
treated in the same manner— at least it ahould be cover- 
ed with soil or turf. I think the sooner he removes H 
from the celfair, the better; stiU it will not be as good as 
If It lay longer hi the pile before being used. 

I manure my corn in the hill, or if not, I spread It on 
the top of the land, and harrow it In. I finished plow- 
ing under manure on sod or heavy land, oome yean 
since. I conrider it half lost. Manure should not be 
used in a green state ; and as a general rule, it b cheap- 
er to compost it In the field than In the yard. The com- 
post heaps should be so formed as to retain all the rain 
possiUe. J. O. Phblps. fiiaistery, Cf., Juiy 8, 1852. 

Zoo^wnter in Wolli. 



DjiTin Tbohas, of Aurora, K. T., Informs us of a 

mode sucoes8f\illy adopted for having ice-water always 

at hand, without the trouble of preparing it aa wanted. 

A large block of Ice (some 15 or 20 lbs.) was thrown 

into the well, and in a day or two, oras8oonasdi8soli-e<I. 

a delicious coolness was Imparted to the water, which re- 

mained for many days. The eflbct would be immediate. 

if the ice were thrown in after being broken fine. To 

those who cannot have constant access to an loe-housp, 
this would be a great oonvenlenee, and woold save much 
labor in any case. 
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VmrlMmm of Pooltry, and tbwlr Mwgwnwttt. 

Sds. Odlyitavobt— ^In responsa to my notice ia the last 
OoltiTator, I hsre received tereralapplioatioiis for infor- 
vution on the nlijeci of ponHry, and tball accept your 
very polite invitation to reply through the Cultivator. 

JoBM Qklbs, Eaq., of Frovidenoe, one of the most 
skillful breeders of fowls, and proprietor of one of the 
Inrgest and most splendid collections of ornamental poul- 
try In this oountryi (for a brief notice of the collection 
see OnltivBtor, page 68 of the current volnme,) has sent 
me n commnnication contaittiog several questions, on top- 
ics wbldi, in my opinion, are of general interest. I 
therefore propose m the present article, to offer a few 
very bnaAfly written snggestions, in reply to those inqui- 



The gentleman inqnires flrst^-What is the best breed 
for profit f The profit on poultry may arise either from 
its sale, or its use as an article of domestic consumption. 
It is presamed the question refers to the former, and the 
true answer appears to be, that as the cost of rsaring the 
different varieties, aside from the firat cost of the stock, 
difl^rs but little, the most proltable fowls to sell are 
those for which there is the greatest demand ; not neces- 
sarily those which are intrinsically the best, bnt those for 
which ikshfon calls. That real utility has as little control 
of fashion on this subject, as in other matters of taste, is 
apparent from the fact that so many different varieties 
have eaek in its turn, held the highest place in public es- 
timation. Indeed, almost every breed known has had 
its day of popularity. It is but a few years since the na- 
tive fowlfl were the best, and almost only fowls we 
had ; then came several European varieties— first in order 
of time, the Poland, then the Dorking, Creole and Span- 
ish, held each its brief reign, and after tliose then came 
marching (they never walk,) on the ponderous Urds of 
Asia, in unnumbered varieties. Three years stoce, the 
most profitable fowls to sell were the Cochin China and 
Slianghaes; now the public taste demands nothing less 
than the gigantic Chittagongs. This ibwl is no more dif- 
cuU to raise ; Is the largest known rariety ; not yet com- 
mon, and commands a higher price than any other fowl. 
As evidence of my sincerity, I add that I have, myself, 
disposed of all other fowls, and am raising this noble va- 
riety alone. 

I am asked secondly — Which breed it best for the ta» 
ble and laying f These two qualities are, in my 'Judg- 
ment, inconsistent and antagonistic ; they may, and often 



beg their pardon,) more mischievous than others. Thes^ 
fowls are of the nervous temperament, and would prober 
bly be bettor to lay than to acquire flesh or ikt. This 
descr^tion applies to the Game, Poland, Bolton Grey, 
Spanish, Stc. In other fowls we observe such an organ^ 
zation as is connected with the lymphatic temperament. 
In these the alimentary system predominates. The oiv 
gans of digestion, secretion, absorption and assimulatioq^ 
act undisturbed by bram or nerves, and fpwls of this class 
may be expected to feed well, keep quiet, sleep undi» 
tnrbed, grow rapidly, and at last come to the table with 
large, plump forms, tender and Juicy flesh, and a flavor 
that would tempt an epicure. This description, will per* 
haps, cover the Dorking, Shanghaes, Cochin CUnay 
Chittagong, he. It b admitted^ that these fowls have ia 
some instances produced very large numbers of eggs-^ 
still, it is probably true, that where eggn alone are the 
object, they can be produced at less cost i^om the small 
fowls. For the table there is nothing to compare with 
the large Asiatic fowls, and of all these, the very best ia 
my opinion, is the pure Chittagong. 

A third question proposed tome i^^Whieh i» themoU 
ornamental f with laying ^ualitieM combined f This is 
very much a matter of fiincy, and deguatibue non ditpl^ 
tandem. Of the large fowls, the most showy is the Chit- 
tagong. As a general remartc, the European Tarietiea 
are the most beautiftil in form and color. Of these, tte 
Spanish has a fine form, and the Dorking a still better. 
The former of these is admired for its shining black ooU 
or, and glowing ornaments of the bead ; the latter as a 
fowl without fault, having all good qualities, yet none ia 
the highest degree. The beautiful game fowl is too well 
known to need any description here. Among small 
fowls, there is nothing prettier than the Speckled Ham* 
burgh. It is well formed, somewhat resembling the wild 
pigeon. Ite color is beautiful, and its whole appearance 
indicates refinement, sprightly activity, and purity of 
blood. 

A fourth question i^-^What fouUi ar§ moet hardy and 
easy to raieef I answer, the common or native fowls. 
All other fowls, so far as I am acquainted, require a lit* 
tie care, but the natives are so many liviog witnesses thsA 
they can Hv€ without any. Great improvement has beea 
made in poultry, undoubtedly, but those only can take 
advantage of it who are willing to give some thought and 
labor to the subject. All such persons may take their 
choice of varieties, and will find no Insurmountable diiB- 
culty in raising any^ breed they may select. 

Ify correspondent Inquires further— /« thtro amy $m^ 



layers, that they will lay almost constantly during all the 
season of the year, when they might be expected to gain 
flesh. The aggregate loss to the fowl is five or six times 
its own entire weight, and it follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that good, that is euperior layers, grow poor. 
On the other hand, if fowls are kept for the table merely , 
the less they lay the better, «s it is well known that 
those are t)est for this use, which w3te prevented by art 
from laying st all. The quality of fowls is strongly in- 
fluenced by conetUuiional temperament. In some the 
brafai and nerrona system predominate, and such fowls 
will be more Intelligent, active, uneasy, weingf aad, (I 



do, co-exist in a good degree, but it is too much to expect 

the same fowls to excel in both. Some fowls are so good I curefbr the roup f I am sorry to say that in my opfai. 



ion, there is not. I do not think the nature of the di^ 
ease h known, or even its eaiiee. Its treatment has,jie 
yet, been entirely empirical. The disease has commonly 
been charged to neglect and exposure to cold aad water; 
bat this is not true, for the disease is by no means con- 
fined to the flocks of thecareless. Fowls bred in the city 
are more exposed to the disease, and those in dose cen* 
finement sllU more so. There is somewhere a viola- 
tion of some law of their physical organisation. A chiek- 
en is a oompoand of certain diemical elenente, each of 
which is essential to the existence of the animal^ and all 
of wfaleh are derived tkom its food. It Is my ophdoa 
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tbat when oooflned there may be one or more of thete ele- 
ments for which no provlaloB ie made in their food. Of 
tourae no intelligent prescription can be made fi»r the 
disease, nntil by patient study of their nature, and care- 
ful observation of their habits when free, we shall dis- 
cover its canse. Perhaps the best thing to be dene in 
the case of very valuable fowls, la to send them to some 
«uitable person in the country, to breed thesa under more 
finvorable drenmslances, than fo an hifested flock sbvt np 
In the city. CUckens so reared wU> go to the cHy with 
better constitutions and be more Ukely to resist the dla- 



I am asked floally, What vmriiiv49 hoft yom, 4gnd t/t 
^hat prins? 1 have fnmlshed fowls for my nefgbbors 
«ef the Dorking, Spanish, Creole, Cochin China, Bhan^^iae, 
^%LC. , but on my own larm I am raising but one kind, and 
that is the Chittagong. 

* These appear to me so mnoh superior to all others, that 
laving disposed of all former kindSf I preeired, last 
'•pring, five layers, and from these have the prespect of 
raising about two hundred chickens. A part I shall keep, 

Another portion distribnte among my fHends and httve a 
'small number to sell. If applied for early, the price will 
be, for good specimens, five dollars • pair. A very few 
select ones have been already engaged at a higher priee. 
'Most of the other varieties in this neigbbovhood can be 
furnished at prices somewhat leas. 

I have, in this very imperfect manner, replied to the 
questions proposed, so far as was intended in this com- 
munfcation. I have a groat many other questions re- 
ceived, but must beg indulgence until after the hurry of 
'harvest. I have a larger number of appTfcations from 

* the different states of our country on ifas subject, than I 
anticipated, but not one too many, as ft indicates a very 

' general interest in the subject, cheering to those who are 
turning away from the distracting and demoralizing ob- 
jects of ambition to the majority of mankind, to the In- 
nocent and quiet pleasures of rural lifb. With sentiments 

* of respect I am yours truly, JoBV T. Asnnw. West 

' Comtpnllj Conn. 

■■' ^%* ■■ 

Xhdxyhig on the Weatera PraiiiM. 

' The retail price of butter during the month of April, 
' in all the Mississippi towns and cities, ranged Arom twenty 
^ to thirty cents per lb., and so difficult is it to get a regu- 
' lar supply of good butter, that respectable families are 
' willing to contract by the year, at ftx>m fifteen to eighteen 

cents per lb., including, of course, the winter months. 
V Cheese retails at Arom eight to twelve cents per lb., and 

the market is supplied mainly fh>m Obk>. The New Or- 

* leans market, is open to the ihrmers of the Upper Mis^ 

* alssli^ valley, at least nine months ovt of twelve^ and 

* with a trifiing elToTt on the part of the northern farmers, 
the entfane trade of that great emporium, might be sew 

- cnred to this valley, instead of being sifpplied with pro- 
visions from NcW'Tork, Pennsylvania, and other eastern 
and northern states. Butter in New-Orleans is ordiaari- 
ly worth fifty cents per lb., and that market is mainly 

- iupplted fVom the dah-ies of Orange and other neighbor- 
' ing eounties of New- York, where the price of good land. 
^ suitable Ibr grasing, is worth f^om fifty to one hundred 

* dolUrsperaove, and where the cost of transportation is 



fully as great, if not greater, than from the Upper His- 
sissippi Valley . The dairymen of Orange, had no difficulty 
in contraetingi iibe past i^ntunn, fn their entire dalrie*, aft 
tbirty-five cents per Ib.^ whilst an Iowa fHiaer, with tbi 
low e8tira«le that is pUced nponfais skiU i» this Uae, is 
summer and antnmn monyis, canttol get mora than tes^ 
and at the fhvthest eighteen ceirta per lb., for the pro- 
duce of hi» dairy by the season. 

This defect wfl^ shortly be removed, and «» examplr 
once successfully estftbllAed, will lenevate the wIm^ 
bvsiness so as to place western dairying en-a pas^wift ttaa 
same businefli fa any other porUen of the nnAon, with tlw 
additional advantages of cheap land, good w«tcr, ea^ 
access to markets, and an ahnest bonndless exteai oC 
suitable land for the business that cannot he nupasaed Id 
any country for its grass and vegetable producing powesa- 
A colo^ of dairy fitrsier* frem Orange ceonty. New- 
York, have lately arrived in Mvacatue connty, lowa^ 
hehig in «n exact parrallel line of latitude with their for- 
aser lesidenee, and have brought all their appliances with 
them, and h» their pnrehascs have selected mainly with a 
view of carrying on the dairy basiness oir a large aadi 
respectaUe scale . The batter will be storsd in iee boaaes, 
and properly packed ibr the New Orleans OMrkel, whesa 
one of their company will be located to recelva and dia- 
poae of the entire prodnoe of the company, or rather of 
the coloay. From experiments already nsade, an acva 
of Iowa land, costing some five or ten doUan per acre, 
within five or ten miles of the river, will produce, witk 
less labor, a greater quantity of butter and of equal if 
not superior qaality to that produced on the Mgh prioadi 
and highly taxed lands of Orange cevinty. The experi- 
nsent now being made, is in the hands of soaie forty coyi« 
potent, wealthy, and intelligent Amilies, and we shalt 
watch the progress made, and report thereon in due tiaka, 
as Airther developments may make it desirable. 

The very best quality of land, with tolerably good in- 
proveaients may be had for from five to fifteen dollars 
I per acre, which fbr dairying or for any other purpeae 
adapted for northern ferming, cannot be surpassed. Whaft 
is most wanted liere, is men of capital, having had long 
experience in the practical details of agriculture, who 
wfll combine, with their money, labor, and skill, a scien* 
tifio course of husbandry, suited to the circumstanoea of 
the soil, climate and other influences of the country, and 
with such men and means, western fanning can be made 
the most profltable and pleasurable pursuit that could 
engage the attention of an intelligent mind. IT. 6. En- 
xusDsox. Keokuk, Iowa. 

Ciiowa roB WbxjlT. — According to Lawbs^ experi- 
ments, the clover that would make a ton and a half of 
hay, would contain 60 lbs. of nitrogen, which, if plowed 
in, would be suificient. t^ all wtre assimilated^ to in- 
crease the following wheat crop 12, bushels per acre, and 
the clover roots six bushels more. 

QAEmowiMo TThbat iv Srmiaa.— Myron Adams, of 
East Bloomfleld, N. Y., who harrowa his wheat early in 
spring, with a heavy barrow, thinks it increases the crop 
from two to five bushels per acre. It also greatly ob^ 
sists the growth of iho dever seed, sown Just precedi^ 
the lMirrowlag« 
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TIm QoMral Tboory of Coltliratioii. 

EiM. CcLTivAToH— The cultivation of the soil, togeth- 
er with the improvement of those anhnale Khidi are given 
OS aa aids in the work« Is a noble employment, and fur- 
BJdiea the mind with exhanstless subjects of thought. 
There are two t^pBtems of beKef that obtain fuUy my 
credenoe. The one embodies the heaven^ven mles to 
Bake the moral soil, which sin has cnraed, bring Ibrth 
aonrisfamenit for tlie more endering part of man ;— the 
ether teaches bow to provide with the least toil for the 
vaiito of the body— to clothe the moat unsightly and bar* 
ten places with beauty aad compel them to add to man's 
comfort end luxury. Though by onr fallen condition we 
am «ompeUod *' to eat bread in the sweat of x>ur brow," 
we are net obliged to gather it by the most laborious 
pnMsees, to «at the earth's most uncultivated products, 
or to dwell in the most rude and uncomfortable habita- 
tions. Btrt rather ii is a high virtue to overcome the ob- 
wXaxAen thrown in our way— to acquire skill in increasing 
and appropnatlng the precious things '' contained in the 
everlaeaug hUls." 

I am not qualified by experieace or education to give 
rules lor (hrmlng. I write simply to exprera the profit 
and gratification your paper affords me, and to throw 
out a word of caution, chiefly to your correspondents. 

A writer on breeding liorses, after many good obser- 
rations about the best stock, training, &c., says, ** 1 doubt 
whether any kind of early tndning will raise the head of 
a lubber or keep down the head of a flyer." Another 
writer on education makM the same statement — no col- 
lego however good can make statesmen of dunces, and 
BO want of education can long keep down the mind in 
which natnre has lodged the elements of greatness. 

Kow what is this but asserting that no land is to be 
cultivated but the best; yet most of your correspondents 
think all lands m^ be made good — that there is no need 
ef *' dunce" or ''lubber" land anywhere. Who are our 
great men,bnt those whose great miodseducat ion has made 
grvitert What are our best horses and cattle, but tl^ose 
that by continual improvement have been raised from the 
eommon stock? It niay cause a smile to see men of 
wuence and dunces, ** lubber" and '' flying" horses on 
the same page; still one and the same principle is at 
work in the production of higher foims of life, whether 
Implied to the physical or moral world— to animals or 
men, vis: Ci7X<tit^tiov. 

There are many farmers, who by the continual selec- 
tion of their best animals for breeding, might have a stock 
equal to any of the high-sounding English nomenclature. 
Would it not be wiser then, to keep more prominent this 
fact, and excite emulation in improving our stock at home, 
than to Karch creation over after improved anhnals. I 
do not think it possible to make a perfect Black Hawk 
by obliging him to eat from a high manger, and yet the 
lacing of the Indian baby to the board has some Influence 
in the right formation of the man, contributes something 
to the beauty and nobility of the chieftain, and gives him 
])ower to spring the bow and wield the battle axe. Ton 
cannot make a perfect gentleman by merely removing a 
pair of clumsy boots and compelling the same clumsy 
heels in calf to go through college ; nor can a pair of 
cowhide boots conceal the idence and dignified bcarii^ 



of the scholar, who chooses to walk in these in the hon. 
orable calling of a tlDer of the sofl. Deep plowing will 
not cause a large crop on poor land, without manure. 
Feeding a colt on hay alone, will not be Iftely to produce 
a high spirited creature from a low stock in a smgle gen- 
eration; but let a few oats be added, preserve the best 
for breeders for a series of years, with other things cor- 
responding, and you may work wonders. There un- 
doubtedly is agieat differeoce in the quality of stock; 
yet it is an old and true saying that '' a bad cow may 
have a good calf," and when this happens let us take 
good care of it. The conclusion I would draw from these 
remarks is, that fVom the best materials we can obtain, 
by the best means in our power, we should improve our 
stock and elevate ourselves, never forgetting that what 
has been done, may be done again. Waxxek. We A* 
port J Euex county j N. K. 
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Advantages of Agricultural BeadiBg. 

£d«. CuXiTivAToa-'I have been a careful peruser of 
The Cultivator for several years. To me it is a source 
of great enjoyment, in an agricultural point of view; it 
is a visitor who is anxiously waited for, and most parti- 
cularly welcomed ; a visitor who leaves an indelible im- 
pression and gratifying influence, and one who for years 
to come, should I live, I w)sh te invite to my fireside. 
I can remember when I borrowed of a distant neighbor 
the Genesee Fanner, and how some of the neighbors 
called me tlie Genesee Farmer, when I told them some 
of the *' big stories'* of large crops, and handsome shap- 
ed cattle, &c., Sec., all of which they *'poohed" at, 
and said ** book farming would ruin any man," and 
'' book farming was a complete hnmbug." In fact they 
said enough to convince me that one party or the other 
were consummate blockheads. But I was determined 
to try to learn something of the profbssion to which I 
was becoming more attached. I had not the advanta- 
ges of an early education in all the partkulars which 
one learns who has been reared on a fkrm, and I thought 
I had better read upon the subject, whether I practiced 
or not. I was fifteen years of age when I moved on a 
farm, and up to this time T had never seen a grain of 
wheat. I liad always been at school, and like a greet 
many others, did not appreciate my opportunity. About 
this time ray parents concluded to invest their Httle pro- 
perty in a farm in the county of Cayuga. When we got 

on onr farm, everything looked strange to me; and as 
for my parents, thev were but a trifle in advance of me; 
my father did not feel competent to manage a fltrm of 
one hundred acres. But what I have read upon agri- 
culture has been of vast importanee to me, whether I 
practice or not. My testimony is, that I would net 
diange for money that which I have learned from yonr 
paper. I would not even part with those old numbers: 
every one of them is a gem to me, and if they couta 
talk, they would tell of being badly chafed by use. 

The success that has attended my farming operations, 
is wholly attributable to what I have gleaned from works 
upon the subject. I think everv man, if he has no more 
than four acres of good land, should read, that he may 
become more wise, and improve that little to the beet 
advantage. What if we do not < ' follow the Cultivator,** 
as some say; it enligbtenn onr minds, and I get hmta 
every month, that I would ask one dollar a piece for. 
And I Judge that some of them will come in play, and 
turn something into what wfll help pay for royfkrm. 
Chs. E. Rorrs. Seipio, N. T, 
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Kotet on 8tniwbeni«0. 

R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, N. T., is one of the most 
Indefatigable collectors of varieties and enthnsiaiitic cul- 
tivators of the strawberry in this country. Be has given 
$L thorough trial to some forty or fifty sorts. As he has 
made very accurate observations on season, size, quality, 
and productiveness, a few brief notes, the substance of 
which he has furnished us, together with personal obser- 
Tations on his garden, will doubtless be received with in- 
terest. 

Burr^i New Pine— the earliest by three or four days 
of nearly 60 varieties, and the best flavored of all. As 
it proof of their continued productiveness, successive 
pickings of heavy crops at each time, were made on the fol- 
lowing days,— June Xst, 12th, 18th,20th,and July 1st. Be- 
tides this, they were picked exery day for the table, and 
a few occasionally as late as July IStfa. It bears well in 
sun and shade; in hills, rows, and masses j and full as 
long, but not quite so Lite, as Jenny's Soedlingand some 
others. The size of the largest specimens were full up 
to 4i inches in circumference 

Monroe Scarlet— {one of Ellwanger & Barry's Seed- 
lings,) bore the largest quantity of large size fruit on the 
trial -bed. Five foot-stalks fk'om one plant, produced 80 
f eally large sized berries . Many other plants of this sort , 
in other parts of the garden, bore similarly, and contin- 
ued long. The size was from 2} to 4| inches in circum- 
. ference. 

HQV€)fe bore well in masses and in hills— one specimen 
measured full six inches in circumference, and a large 
number four to five. 

Willey bore abundantly in hills and rows— a medium 
•ize, hard, pleasant fruit. 

Moyamenaing Pine, is, July 18, bearing finely, of real- 
ly large, fine fruit. 

Walker'e Seedling and McAvoy't Superior, also con- 
tinue to bear woU. 

Crimson Cone pleases me very much— bore a large 
4iapply of beautiful, acid fruit. 
■ Jenny's Seedling has done well. 

Lixzi4 kandolph is of the largest average size, but 
quit« deficient in flavor, 

B. G. Pardee adds, '' I have before me a small stem 
of the * Large White Province' currant, of which the 
fruit of three currants measure each full tm6 of an faKh 
in diameter, and more' than Ij in circumference." It 
appears to be about the size of the cherry currant. 

Chaelks Dowhiko, of Newburgh, remarks, " Our 
strawberry crop has been fine— nothing in flavor exceeds 
Black Prince in my soU.'' 

Profits of Raspberry Onltare. 



market from nx kundr^ to a ikontemd pint baskeU, fov 
which he receives fifteen cents eaeh, wbolcsato." That 
U, $90 to £150 per day. 
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New and Old 



for Weatem New-Tork. 



A correspondent at Newburgh, N. Y., writes, "In 
consequence of severe winter, we have no cherries hut a 
' Ibw Dakes and Morellos— we shall have no peaches, and 
Tory few pears— cnrculios have taken all the pinnis. Our 
Haspberries are now ripe, and wrefine — ^tbe Large Red 
Antwerp is much the best for market purposes; 
one person 12 miles north of us sends daily to New-York 



No list of fruHs was probably ever made by any onff 
cultivator, that entirely suited another. The differeneea 
in palates, purposes, treatment, soil, and seasons, are suck 
as produce, necessarily, some variation Id the estlaaate 
of the diflferent sorte. But as evejy one hieresses liia 
knowledge of fruits, and of the experiments of others^ 
he is enabled to decide more nnderstandingly forhlmsdf 
-—and to avoid being led by the nose, as was a certain 
uninformed neighbor, who changed the top of Ids pear 
trees three times before bcariog, as eadi successive sort 
came into fashion, and was recommended and then dis- 
carded by his novelty-seeking friends.' 

The following list of the most talaable amoog «*» 
newer sorU, condensed from the last report of the Frail 
Committee of the Genesee Valley HorticnUnral Sotaetr^ 
is, in most cases the result of much experience, and nay 
be of essential benefit hi asristhig Soexperieneed cnlUvm- 
tors in making a selection. In a very iew Instances tte 
committee dfffered to their estimates, but this waansoal- 
ly in the case of quite new fruits, in relation to whieb 
there had been but very limited trial. The khid or spe- 
cies, are given in the order of their season, beginning with 

STKAWBEaaiBS .—ITarr'* New Fine, Large Bmrif 

Scarlet, Boston Pine, Hovey^s Seidling, Hudson, or JK- 

val Hudson, and Crtmssa Cons. SOwaoger k, Barry "b 

Oenesee, was recommended as esslneiitly worthy of trial. 

CiraaAaTs.— efc«Ty, remarkable tor sin, beiag the 

largest red. 

Victoria, remarkable for its long hnnches and late rl- 

pening. 

RASPB«BEias.— Xffrg« FmUed JfonM/y^-hss pro- 
duced a fine crop in autumn. Needs protection, and the 
careful removal of sudcers. 

CHSRaiES.— -JBor/y PurpU Ouign$---^h» best early 

sort. 

Beine Hortense— beautiful andezoellent. 

Governor TKood— very early, Urge, pale red, detidoaa. 

Doctor— good, valuable fbr its earlineas. 

The following are noticed,— Be//* ^Orleans, beantifUl, 
but not high flavored ; Monitreuse de Mtzel, about the 
size of Napoleon, dark mahogany color, very Arm; and 
RockpoH Bigarreau, "sbnplyagood dierry, not equal 
to some of the old sorts." This latter opinion of the 
chairman was dissented from by some others of Uie com- 
mittee, who esteemed the fruit more highly. 

PsAOBSS. — Crawford's JBar/y— continues a universal 
favorite— which has led to an overstocked market of fruit 
at its period of ripening j Crawford^ Late, — promises to 
be an important late variety ; Druid Hi//,— has proved a 
fine, white-fleshed peach, and merits extensive trial. 
Pechede Vigne, fruited the past season for the first time, 
proves of high flavor, ripens late, and for three years has 
been entirely tree from the curi. 

PLVUS.—Jefferson, Lawrence, and Reine Claude d§ 
Bavay, are specially recommended for excellence, tlie 
latter also for its lateness, hanging long OQ the tree 9ad 
improving by shrivelling* 
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Fbamm ^— The follQwiDg are merely named as having 
been proved by abundant experience, of first qaality: — 
Mmi^Uimty BarUeit, Osbmnd?M Sumrntr, [the latter aome- 
times of inferior guc/t/y,] Shekel, Svtan^i Orange ^ Ste- 
vtiuf 04me9€tf Virgaiieuy Qray Do^tnne, In addition 
to theMy tbe Bl9§dgopd ia reoommeiided aa being uaual- 
ly, and J>em>rbQr»*» Seeiling, aa alwaya excellent, — ^but 
moatly too amall for market. DoyeiMie d^Ete, a amaili 
new. early Tariety, giveahighpromiae. Mummer Frank' 
real and Tyeon are recommended aa valuable summer 
pears. Amoii^ autumn varietiea, Lotiee Bonne of Jtr* 
etjf^ Di»j Stoan^e Orange, BelU iMcraiive, Betide Man* 
tignifj Oswego Beurre, Flemish Beauty y Beurre Diel on 
quince, Doyenne Boiueoek, and Bueheeee d^ Orleans, are 
all named aa very valuable ; and the following new sorts, 
aa giving high i>romi8e, — Beurre Goubalt, St. Andre, 
Beurre Snperfine, Beurre de Waierloo, and Beune de 
Komig. Winter pears,— Fkar of Winfteld, Winter 
Nelie, Prime^e St. Qermain, New Wint^ Beurre, are 
all very highly recommended, as well as Easter Beurre, 
for the beat long keeper, and the Pound and Caiillac as 
large productive cooking varieties. Doyenne Goubalt 
promises highly, and deserves extendve trial. Aremberg 
and Olout Morceau have disappointed expectation so far. 

Applss. — ^The committee do not go into detail, but 
particularly commend iheGravenstein, Dyer, RedCana- 
da, Melon y and Northern Spy; and also those standard 
old varieties, the Rhode Island Oreening, Baldwin, 
Roxkury Ruseet, Sjritxenburgh, Sw^r, and [ Weftfteld} 
Seek-n^fierther, 
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Carl in the Feaoh. 



Thia malady, which haa of late years become so formida^ 
le, causing in frequent instances, the young fruit to drop to 
the ground, and the lessening or destroying tlie crop, has 
induced a great deal of ezamfaiation and inquiry, with 
very little satislkctory resuH. All our observations and 
experimeDts, however, point towards keeping the tree in 
a vigoroua atate of growth, by meana of manure, good 
culture, and a free shortening- In of the branches, as be* 
ing the best mode of lessening the disaster. 

Aa to its canse, doctors disagree. Frost, minute in- 
sects, a fungus or mildew, and an epidemic like the cho- 
lera and potato rot, have idt had their earnest advocates. 
Very carefbl and minnte examinations the present sea- 
son, during all the stages of growth, fVom the first pro- 
trusion of the point of the young leaf, to Its full expan- 
sion, by means of a very powerful sextuple achromatic 
microscope, fkiled to reveal the least appearance of either 
insect or parasitic plant. All that could be seen, was at 
first fiiint discoloratfons of the cellular tiasues, which 
gradually Increased till the leaf became a rough, distorted 
mass of diaease. 
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Sxtiaol ftrom a letter dated Oreatfie1d,7 mo. 5, 1852, 
" Our rose leaves have been much damaged by a small 
greenish (not green,) worm, which leaves the nervures 
and feeds on the parencbymous parts, so that the frame- 
work remains, though its verdure has departed. The 
ether morning I threw air'slaeked lime over tlwm, and 
am strongly inclined to believe their work is at an end, 

*' The Striped-bug fares no better when he is limed 
among the cncumbm. I cannot discover that the lime 
hurts the leaves." 



Abanrditiea— Orosa-cultiTatioii* 



In a recent letter, a correspondent writes,—'' A roes 

was lately taken to a sewing society at , which at. 

tracted much attention. It was described to me by one 
who waa present, when I brought Tricolor d^Orleans 
from my garden, and it was pronounced the same. The 

report was, tiiat it waa obtained of — , and that 

his wife had twialad the roots of a red and white rose 
together — that they twain became one, and this striped 
rose was the result. 

** Well, I mentioned the circumstance to a company 
at my honae, and •— — ^- declared she had performed 
a similar operation, (with other sorts, however,) and the 
consequence was a new fine rose!'' 

* Call These things b?, 

* Aiid overcinne iu like a raminer cloud 
' Without our apeciol wouder V 

'^ I have no doubt she believes in the truth of her 
statement. So do people believe that two half buds of 
an apple tree may be soldered into one, and make a par- 
ti-fiavored fruit ; and / am prepared to believe it,-— aa soon 
as they shall take two buds from my hand, and produce 
an apple, half and half, from two very difierent sizes, fla» 
vors, and colors, with a month's difference in the time 
of ripening. 

'* How is it about phmting two potatoes of different 
colors together, [in the same hill?] It ia said the ofl^ 
spring will be mottled! Vho haa carefully tried the ex- 
periment? If the Newtown Pippin roughens the bark 
below the graft, in the course of a year or two, why may 
not one potato affect another of a different color?" 

RftMARKa. — ^We can perceive no difference in the ab- 
surdity of twisting two rose roots, or of planting two po- 
tatoes together, to produce a mixed result. Either of 
them strikes us as very mudi like twisting the legs of a 
bteck and white calf together, to produce a spotted heif- 
er. There are but two ways in which a combination of 
qualitiea in two plants can take place. One is the pro* 
dnction of a new variety, that is, a new individual, by 
meana of seed; and the other is tementing together twe 
porlioBs of two distinct individuals, aa hi buddhig and 
grafting. 

By Mcd-— GTOBS-ibrtilization, or dusting the pistils of one 
plant ftom the anthers of another, will produce a new 
individual, possessing more or less of the properties of 
both, intimately blended, so that the smallest shoot on 
any part of the plant will fttmish a perfect specimen of 
the combination in any other part. 

But in a union by placing the parts together, this inti- 
mate blending can never take place. The graft and the 
stock both retain their distinct identity. TThen a pear 
is grafted on a quinoe, the graft is a complete pear, and the 
stock a complete quince. If two halved buds could pos- 
sibly be made to grow after befog cut through the heart, 
one side of the tree would be of one sort, and the other 
side of the other sort. The mixture could not extend 
up through the hundred branches and shoots. In the 
case of the Kewtewn Pippin, (and in every other grafted 
tree,) the growing wood of the stock is elaborated and 
ftimiabed by the leaves of the graft, and hence some- 
thing of the peculiarity of the latter is hnparted to the 
ft>rmer/br the time being, mtdina very slight degree; 
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for let a shoot grow from the stock, and it will immedi- 
ately exMhlt all the characterisUcs of that stock, even if 
it has been fed from the leaves of the graft for (K) years 
pTevioasly. 

Bat when two unlike potatoes are planted in the same 
hill, or two dissimilar rose roots twisted together, there 
is no connexion or communication whatever, between 
tbera. Each distinct i^ant receives sap from its own root* 
and from no other, and the leaves retnm the Jnice to its 
own roots, and to no other. There is no conduit or 
feeder across from one to the other. Consequently, no 
mixture can possibly take place ; and in such experiments 
M may have appeared to fkvor this (pinion; other causes 
must be looked for. 

Tha Apple DiaeaM. 

There is in this vicinity this season a disease which at- 
tacks the apple and quince, veryafoiilartothepearhligfat. 
It first blackens the end of the leaf, then descends to the 
bud, and from there to the wood, which It speedily snr* 
TOunds and kills. It generally commences at the end of 
a limb, but sometfanes it first blights a few leaves three 
or four feet from the end of the limb, and then works 
Rs way down to the wood and destroys it. In some cases 
it confines its ravages to the north side of the tree ; at 
others to the south, and again In all its parts. We look 
upon its progress with no small solicitude. Can you throw 
any light upon the subject? R. 6. P. Palmyra, July 
14, 1852. 

This malady has appeared to greater or less extent for 
many years past in Western New- York and elsewhere, 
without apparently increasing, or prodndng as yet any 
very serious result on the apple. In some parts of the 
western states, however, its attacks are much more viru- 
lent, and serious doubts are entertained by some wheth- 
er the apple can long mahitain its position as one of the 
fruits of the west. 

Many wise heads (to say nothing of the number of 
foolish ones) have endeavored to *^ throw light'' upon it, 
hut like the investigatorB of the causes of the potato rot, 
they have instead, generally thrown darkness, and liiould 
we presume to join their company in this labor, we should 
q^rtaioly succeed no better. We can therefore only af- 
ford our correspondent the melancholy satisfiMstlon of 
knowing that after long research nothing is yet ascer* 
tained. Ens. 



such, [or Red Canada,] having qualities to render it first 

rate for culinary or table use." 

*•■ 

Ooreulio — the iriioclrfnga> 
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Northern Spy in Ohla 

The high celebrity of the Northern Spy Apple In Wes- 
tern New-York, and in all places whither its crops have 
been sent, has caused much interest in relation to its qua- 
lity as grown elsewhere. A few imperfect specimens 
produced near Boston, did not give a favorable impre»> 
sion. But it appears by a oommUnlcation in the Ohio 
Cnltivator, from James W. Weld, of Ridifield, Summit 
Co., Ohio, that a single trial at that place has proved em- 
ipoutly successhil. The fruit was grown from grafts set 
ioa bearing tree, and is stated to he '' tkt btai ii^gU va* 
rUty grown" there. /< It Is of the largest class. It is ex- 
tremcly rich and juicy, destitute of that sharp aoid 
whicli the Grecuing possesses, baring all its richness, the 
acid beings some^hUig sharper than the Bicbfieid None- 



About fiv€ tkoutand corenlioe have been eaui^t and - 
destroyed on the grounds of the writer the present sei^ 
son . They were more abundant than ever known before, 
and they seem to be increasing in numbers thTougfaooi 
the country. At Newbufgb, long so famous for its 
great and uniform plum eropa, they lutve taken all. Yet 
In many places, whore for many yean a single plnmoenld 
not be raised without proteetfon from thefar attacks, tiie 
<' knocking system" has saved fair crops. Single tieee, 
at one visit, have fhrmsbed no less than twenty •:/l«c in* 
sects, and many half that munber. These mimben he- 
come rapidly reduced by a dafly use of the aix* and the 
fcMbg fhunes described in a fbrmer mmiber of the Cul- 
tivator. Nothing but a sharp blow with a heavy axe wai 
sulBcieot to briog down all, and to make dean work. 
The stroke was given to the short stump of a Ihob, saw- 
ed off for the purpose. Hnfited mallets are too aoA and 
inefficient, which Is the reason why so many fhU with this 
remedy. 

FruilT^wee. 

Fruit trees, which are among the ornaments, ae well 
as useful productions of nature, are too much neglected 
by ikrmers at large. What beauty is there in a well 
trimmed apple tree, with its blossoms of pink and white 
so nicely blended, and kter lb the season, scarcely less 
beautlAil Is Its load of rich and golden fruit! 

Aside fh}m all considerations of beamy or profit, there 
is another motive for the cultivation of fruit, which 
should Influence parents, who regerd the morals of their 
children. If you have good fruit in your own garden, 
there will be no Inducement for your children to break 
the command '' thou shalt not steal." Is not thSa a rea- 
son strong enough to Induce any upright man to plant 
and rear an orchard? 

All the varieties enumerated in nunny catalogues, 
are not requisite for the farmer of small means; a few 
choice and well selected aortS} are better than a host. 
In this manner, by a little exertion, an orchard of frui*^ 
may be raised, at little expense and trouble. As our 
large cities are dependent upon the conntry for their 
firuit, and are willing to pay a good price for it, this 
branch of business commends itself to the fiurmer as a 
means of profit. The crops which may be obtained at 
the same time fruit trees are being cultivated, will more 
than pay for the entire expenses of culture, and roots 
crops are far better for the trees, than such as mature 
above ground. 

In the month of April I transplanted apple, pear and 
plum trees, and as the soil they were removed to was 
ridier than that they had previously occupied, they did 
not know of their change of place — this should always 
be the case, or else the growth will be mudi retarded. 
Trees need cultivation as mnoh as com, and will pay for 
it proporilonably well. By good cultivation, trees may 
be made to bear (Vom the seed In six yeara. A SvB- 
scaiBXE. TafUvilU^ Vt» 
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A Olanoe at tlM July Hortionltuikt 
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The leader gives a few good suggestions *^ koto to 
popularize the tasttfor planting f" and prescribes a re- 
medy by which he hopes our big fitmii washed now on 
each side by the two oceans, may be made to wearsome- 
thing less of the air of Canada-thistle-dom, and show a 
little sign of blossoming like the rose. The influence of 
private indiTidnals of rtirai taste, and of nurserymen, is 
chiefly looked to as the means which may be best exert- 
ed to produce this desirable reformation. Private indip 
viduab, hy giving away a shrub or a tree oocaaonally to 
each of their neighbors who will take care of it, may thus 
do much to hicrease the desire for ornamental planting 
among thoee neighbors— for whiob purpose it is proposed 
to devote a day or two each year, by those who have 
public spirit enough, to propagating suitable sorts. Will 
nurseiymen grumble at this! They need not, for instead 
of supplying their market gratis, this will only increase 
the avMity for such things as nnut be had, and cannot be 
had as gilte. Nay, more, the nulveryroen themselves, 
if they are not too stingy, are urged to undertake the 
same generous task, besto^ving their gifts rather sparing- 
ly to each than otherwise, as one or two plants or trees 
well taken care of, are better than more when neglected. 
TTe have practteed to some extent on this plan, but found 
one difficulty, which was, that which cost nothing was 
genertily little prized. We therefore improved on the 
mode, by requiring pay in all cases where good cultiva- 
tion was n4>t given, and making this a provision in ad- 
vanoe. 

The opinion Is confidently expressed in this article, that 
more trees have been planted in the I<l8t ten yean^ within 
fifty mtlefl of Rochester in this state, than in any three 
of the southern states taken together. 

Prop. TuaiiEB akd PeabBught.— The article on this 
subject, noticed in our last, has brought out A. H. EavsT 
of Cincinnati, who confidently aiHrms that the Professor's 
fearful insect has been long known, and has no connexion 
whatever with pear blight. 

The Seasons in Maine. — Some very interesting facts 
are presented in a communication from Wm. Wallis of 
Portland. The severity of the post winter was general- 
ly observed through the country, but as that severity 
was more uniform than at other times, the effect on vege- 
tation was not so unfavorable as in some milder winters. 
The tliermometcr sunk to 16^^ below zero at Portland, 
yet the Osage Orange " apfiears not to have suffered in 
the least," nor Weigela rosea; and the peach trees were 
reported as in full blossom. Shnilar results were observ- 
ed at Macedon, in Western New- York, where the mer- 
cury sunk to 124^ below zero. A large portion of the 
fruit buda of the peach escaped ; the Ribes nnguineum 
was uninjured even to the tips of the branches, and the 
Bignonla grandiflora, wholly unprotected, is nowpudiing 
out shoots three feet above the ground. 

The same communication gives extracts f^ora a record 
of the weather kept at Portland, for a century and a 
qnarier, by which It appears that during all that time 
there has been no change whatever in the average period 
for fhe blossoming of fVuit trees--notwithstandIng the 
eo&flictlng opinions that the seasons are becoming colder, 



as adopted by some, and that they are becoming warmefi 
as adhered to by others. . 

Feuit Cultuex at Washington. — E.G. Pardee gives 
some interesting memoranda of his visit to the grounda 
of Dr. Bayne, In Maryland, eight miles from Washing* 
ton. The Doctor has over 15,000 fruit trees, of which 
8,000 are peach trees, and the crop very great. Several 
acres are in strawberries,* the earliest sold at $1 per 
quart; four days biter they fell to 50 cents, and four 
more, to 25 cents. Pear trees on the hill tops, are free 
fVom blight, while those in valleys are badly affected. 

Geape Houses. — A skilful grape culturist at Bostoni 
recommends /or the north, a house placed east and west, 
fully exposed to the sun, and glazed all round, ends and 
all. 

■ 

Transplanting. — The editor very Justly i*emark8, 
'' If it were made a rule in moving trees, always to re* 
duce the last year's growth to one bud, half tlie failures in 
transplanting would not occur— because the head and 
roots would be brought at once to something like a bal- 
ance of power. Sfaorteirfng-in and mulching transplant- 
ed trees ought to be followed as established practkad 
rales, in this climate, in transplanting every deciduous 
tree needing more care than a willow." 

Ctpeus Vine. — ^We are told that one thing only is 
necessary to make the seeds of this annual vegetate free- 
ly, and that is to soak them over night in milk, blood 

warm when put in. 

«ai ■ — 

Biwal-Budflon Strawbeny. 

This new variety is gaining a high reputation for its 
productiveness and general value, although not of tha 
highest quality for the table. It is one of the best hite 
sorts, and is fine for the market or for preserving. A 
correspondent of Moore's New-Yorker, says that a single 
neglected plant of last year's growth, accidentally over- 
looked till full of ripe ft-uit, was found completely sur* 
rounded with trusses of berries, on which one hundred 
and thirty- three rii)e ones were found, proceeding from 

this single root. 

■ •» ' 

Bztenalon of Txeo Roots. 



We have often had occasion to point out the uselesi^ 
ness of digging small circles of the ground about laiige 
fhiit trees standing in grass. The Mass. Ploughman says^ 
'* Last week we plowed a few fbrrows fai the road-sida 
under apple trees that had been set but five years, and 
we found roots in plenty, at a distance of ten feet firooi 
the trunks of the trees." 

Peoductiveness or tbe Lombabp Plum. — ^This vi^ 
riety, otherwise known as Bleecker'p Bed, although not 
of the highest ffavor, is well known for its great produc- 
tiveness, and its enedal adaptation to light soils. A cor* 
respondent of the rrairie Farmer, who has very success- 
fully cultivated it on the wild plum stock, states that one 
tree, ** which had been set four years, was Judged to 
have five pecks of plums." 

LooxiNo Glasses to Fbigbten Bibm. — We often 
see tbe remedy of suspending looking glasses to fVi^toB 
birds fh>m fruit trees, going the rouiKls of the newspa- 
pers, and lately we have seen the same thing copied from 
the London Gardeners' Chronicle. From our own expe- 
riments In this line some years ago, we were not ikvora* 
bly impressed with its efficacy, the birds being about ar 
much frightened, as a locomotive by an umbrella. 
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TiU of A«zlmiltanl BboUMa at Omw*. 

The trial of tplcullnrftl tnacbioei took place on > 1*rge 
Ikmi two miles soDlh-irest of the Tillage of Geners, un- 
der tbe direction of llie Kei*-Tork State Agricaltural 
Society, during llie slz dap from the 20(h to the 26th 
of 7 ma. (July; laat. The Importknoe of auch a trial 
haa long been r«ll, and the interest inilirrsDUi wasmani. 
felted by the hundredi In attendance, chlcfl; of the moat 
Intoliigent fartnen at that regloa, during the budest lea- 
■OD of their labors. 

Onr State Fair* h*TO for manjr yeara exerted an ez- 
tellent Influence, by shonlns to the whole commnnity the 
beat Implements and machine* from the must skllftal 
maDU&cInrers, and scrring to inlrodnee them into many 
neighborhood! where they where before quite nnknown. 
TIm berwflti thni conferred and the ImprOTemeutE intro- 
dnced are alipoat beyond estimate. Tet a great deOcien- 
cy mi (tit la not aering tbeae macUnet and implement* 
In Bctnal operation; they m»y have » very promising ap- 
pearance, but shrewd fanners, who dread hnmbngi, are 
AOt satMed with limply gazing npon them motionles*. 
Practical trial alone revaali tbe diUbrence between a 
laower which wtll cat (ieely and shaTe like a rator, aod 
■notber which cboltea, tean, and slidu over the nncnt 
grua. A remarkabta iDstanoe of thii tort occurred in 
the CSM of McCorrokk'a reaper, remaining oti eihilritipn 
at the worlds Mr, which afforded abundant t]>ort to the 
London Tlmea, a* a oros betireea Aitlcy's chariot and 
a flying machine, until by tbe demonstratiou of actual 
trial, it elic)i«d the admiration and aatoninhment of tbe 
Brittah people. Some Instances of an opiKxIte character 
hare also occurred, which it would be rather angradens 
to mention. For such reasons aa these, we are (ndnoed 
to regard tlie exact and thorough experiments made at 
Geoeva, allliough not of a showy character, of eminent 
ntiUly and of the higheat importaooe, e*en if ac«ompa> 
nted by Kme imperC'cliona neceBMiily eomeqneat to what 

fa new. 

n» Mowing Machinal. 

The whole of the 2Dth was oocupiud with the trial of 
Mowing msobincs, In Iba prrsenoe of nearly a thooMnd 
Tbt meadow wna rough, and the crop much 



Sit niw tf Xittitm'i Mnrint Matkiiu m ««Mn» 

too light generally for a fUr trial— the mall wiry gna 
was a ssTere teat for the cntttag powera of tbe aereral 
machines. Ketchoni'a from Buffalo; HcConnick's, 
ttwo CtiioagDj Manny's, (Who norlhem Clioois; aad 
Rues'ai f""» iIh same region,— were sooeeMirely trkd. 
Ketcham'a was mnch approred br its simplldtj of con- 
Htructlon, and tbe clean cat which it made, shekring ott 
evenly all before the sweep of Its blades- Its amtfa was 
nearly Ave feet wide, and wai laid vHh perfect ereanea 
orer (he whole surface of tbe ground, and entirely ob- 
viated spreading. Tbe only ot^tion we heard was not 
cutting suBelently close to the grotrnd, but aereral form- 
ers remarked that taken as an average It was done ai 
well as men could be hired to do it by band. IfcCor- 
mick's did not toeceed so well, cntUng neither ao cImo 
nor so near the snrfkce, but In heavier portiona of the 
meadow, ill work was good. U iwath wu aUfeet. 



Manny's " northern Illinois Mower" was next tried, and 
did its work in beaullfnl rtyle, nilly equalUog, if not ex- 
celling Ketchnm's,ciiltingaswath over five feet In width. 
The general opinion was that It was of quite easy draught 
to the bones, bat thb point conld be determined mU]» 
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ikciorily onlj by tbe dynamometer, ivhidi the committee 
cnrefally applied to each machiDe, and the results of 
which will be embodied in their report. This mower 
po MCflse d the decided advantage of admitting a quick 
and easy elevation of the cutting blades, (situated mid- 
way between the forward and hind wheels,) on approach- 
ing any obstraction. 

We conld not but observe the different form of the 
blades of each of these three mowers. In Ketchum's, 
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they were acutc-angnlar, as 
shown in Fig. 1, so tliat, al- 
though they had but a simple 
cutting edge, (and not a sic- 
kle or sawing edge, as the o- 
thers.) they did their work 
completely, not a stalk of 
grass could escape them as 
they quickly vibrated between the steel fingers. Even 
when a part of the cutters bad accidentally become bad- 
ly dulled against a hidden stone, we observed that none 
of the grass was left — it was pinched off if not cut off, 
and a smoothly shorn surface left. This appears to be a 
decided advantage, an increase in draught being the only 
result from dull knives. McCorroick*s, which has the 
sickle edge^ is quite unlike in form, the angles bei^g ob. 
tuse, as in Fig. 2. This appears to furnish the reason 
why this machine, which operates so admirably as a reap, 
er, partially fails In the meadow, where the slender, 
polished surface of small wiry grass is operated on 
by the simply tatoing and not shearing motion of the 
blades, but is bent down before them. In Manny's mow- 
er, which cut so much better than McCormick's, the 
angles were more acute, approaching in form those of 




Rwgg^s PropUUr. 

Ketchum's. (Fig. 8.) Rugg's machine differed fVom 
all tbe rest in being direcUy propelled by the horses be- 
hind. Its cutting apparatus was similar to that of Mc- 
Cormick's, and it cut grass quite as well. It required 
more skill in driving, but leasspeed than any of the others, 
which was perhaps owing to tbe greater multiplying pow- 
er of its wheels. 

The next morning, two more machines were tried — 
Bnrrall's^ and Bronson & Murray's. Bnrrall's is quite 
similar to Ketchnm's, and cut remarkably well with tbe 
exception of becoming iVeqnently clogged — a difficulty 
which may be yet obviated, as it was then oirits first 
trial. Bronson & Murray's, being out of order, did not 
succeed well. 

Another trial of most of the mowing madiines. was 
nade ha a heavy meadow, on the morning of the 28d On 
the lower portions the ground was rough, and the grass 
lirgely mixed with sedge and Juncns, rendering it hard to 
cut. Ketoham'tand Manny's machines did their work 
well, and ent closely to the snr&oe. McCormick's, Bron- 
Km k, Murray's, and Danford's, dkl not suooeed so well, 
the latter was now tried for the first time* Its cutting 
•pptratw WM quite diflfar^nt firom the otherti eoDnstiag 



of two sets of knives, vihratuig in opposite dirtctions> and 
operating like double edgpd-sfaears. Bigh l^peshad 
been entertained of the snccess of this machine, bnt they 
were not realised. This nay have been owing partly to 
the absence of fingers to gather and bold the stalks, and 
to keep the edges from being crowded asunder. A po& 
tion of the grass on this meadow was completely prostra- 
ted, and here the superiority of the mowing machine 
over the scythe, was most strikingly exhibited. Against 
this lodged portion Ketchum's mower was driven-^ 
it left the grass in appearance precisely as it was bo- 
fbre, bnt it was funnd on examination to be shaved off 
closely to the surface of the ground, witliout altering 
itfi position. 

A sin^ trial like this, can hardly be considered as a 
decisive exhibition of tbe relative merits of the different 
mowers, where so much may depend on the nature of the 
ground and grass, the character of the team, driver, &c.y 
while the liability to wear and tear will not be shown by 
the work of one day only. One point, however, was sa« 
tisfactorily settled,— the practicability and great advan- 
tage of the use of mowing machines on large farms, 
where one person with a single team, can easily accom- 
plish the severe labor of ten men. Indeed it was a mat« 
ter of surprise to many, that while grass cutting by hand 
is much slower work than cradling, reapers requiring two 
men eacb^ should be so much more generally introduced 
than mowing machines, which cut nearly as many acres 
per day, with but one man each for their management. 

One defect appears to exist in nearly all the mowers— 
that of requiring unnatural speed in the horses to do the 
work well. The motion of the knives should be so mul- 
tiplied as to accomplish the desired end with two milei 
an hour, instead of four. Excellent teams were purpose- 
ly procured for all on this occasion^ and the experiment 
can hardly be regarded as a fair one for ordinary every- 
day work. 

The Reapers. 

Tbe trial of these was commenced in the afternoon of 
the 21st. Bnrrall's, of Geneva, first entered the harvest 




field, and cot in fine style, sweeping down a sheet of the 
standing grain abont five Uei wide, and throwing it off in 
handsome bnnches fbr binding. It eonld be so arranged 
18 to drop the grain either dfareotly behind, or off at one 
side, the latter being the beat arrangement, as not reqnh*- 
Ing binding and clearing the track before the horsef eonld 
again pass round the field. Thb machine^ which sppean 
to be mnch like Hnssey's, possessed one advantage, 
which appeared to be an important one. By each vibra- 
tkm, the knives were made to pass two sets of fingers, in- 
stead of only one, as in the others, cutting twice as much 
at each stroke, strikfaig more rapidly, and rendering a 
change of moUon less fi^quent. Hnssey's machine was 
next tried, and its operation was fine, qnitemnlUtr to that 
of Bnrrall's, drepping the grain behind the machine. 
KeU&er of these macbiBas wis fVimished with a reel, 
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which nuy bare teea tha leMon that it wu neceMu? to 
drive tbc borsM ftt & npid pace, too much lo tbi all-da; 
work with ordioarr teami, Ra^'ipropeHerdid notiue- 
eeed well, and wu loon wltbdrawa from the Beld. Kan- 
ny^ Northera IlllnoIiHeaper, a slight modiacation ofbb 
laowur, whteh cnt BO well apon the meadow, nocMded 
cqiiallr well a« a reaper. The frain waa thrown off at 
tho ^de. This was thought b; aome who wltoemed Iti 
operatioD, as the best camblned machine, or Tor usii^ 
both ai mower and rei^r, althoagh tor the latter par- 
pose alone, It bardlj came np to loroe othen. It oia; 
not prove practicable to combine these two qualities to 
the best adraotage In one machine, bat it iicertalnl; well 
worlh the attention of [uTentors ; for white theeoet is 
(tom tllO to $136 dollars, fhrmers will not be wlllli^ to 
purchase two, when one can be made to answer the pur- 
pose. We do not percel*e, hoTerer, why the price 
Aould be nearly so bigb, 

Dcusmore's machine, Troia Brockport, excited mnch 
Interest. Its construction [anotnnllkeHcCormlck's.with 
the addition of a aeir-rvking apparatos, which stiddenly 
throws off the grain at one itde, as lOon aa enongb has 
been cnt for a handle, thus Bvlng the labor of one man, 
required with the others, to rake off by hand. Some 
ImproTement is needed, however, In this self-rsker; in 
light erect grain. It lays the bundles tolerably well, but 
when heavy they are often ipnad In streaks. One of the 
best machines In the field was Mccormick's — like Man- 
ny's and DInsmore's, It cut about six ft«t wide, and in ex- 
ecution was not exceeded by any, especially in " lodged" 
grnin. Seymour h. Morgan's machine, from Brockport, 
cut well, but like some others, did not clear well, which 
might be owing to the Inexperience of the raker. All 
these reapers appear to be quite doillar In principle, if 
not In construction I Burrall's andHuisey's beingfumlBh- 
ed with acutely formed cutting edges to their kulvet, and 
without reels; and all the others poeseislnp sickle-edged 
cutters, and the machines rurnishcd by reels. The vi- 
brating Knives and the reels sppear to be both quite old 
Inventioos. Hussey's, McCormick's, and Burrall's appear- 
ed to be the fkvorite gf thb day's trial. 

On the 22d, Danford's donble-edged reaper was put lo 
operation — Its principal defect was not cutting off the 
straw well, probably In consequence of liaving no Angers 
to gather and hold the grala, and lo keep tlie blades In 
dose contact while w»kiag togsUMr. In other respects, 
tt was a neat and compact reel macUne. At tlie same 
time, the self-rskor presented by J. S. Wright, of 
Chicago, was tried — it was truly an exIraordlnai7 
cnrlodly, and ezeitod the highest interest. The 
self-raking machine (attached to Hussey's reaper,) is th« 
invention nf J. AtKiss, of Chicsgo, a person of great 
Ingenuity, as this contrivance fully teetlSea. The rake 
sweeps the bed wfaerethe fallen grain isdeposiled, presses 
It against a toothed plate, and both, holding flrmly the 
bundle of grain thus collected, swii^ round the qnartar 
of a circle off behind, when tbey open wide, and drop 
their contenta in a neat bnnch upon the gronnd. All 
these motions ar« accomplished by a vary simple piece 
«f mechanism, and tbey seem so nesrly the immediate 
nsult of intclligenoe, that this machine was geacrany 
called by the Mone of tlw Jainuaon Biaptr. Jtc In- 



ventlon Is quite recent, aad U had scarcely ever bMB 
used before, and hence owing to an accident it did not 
succeed the first day of ila trial. It was however n. 
paired, a temporary red attached, and tried again on tlie 
2Sd with entire satisfaction, proving deddcdl; the beat 
tlf-raktr, on the gronnd. With fbtther experience, it 
may became a great acqaUliiH). If a good aeir-Tskcr 
can be brought litto uis, it eaoMt Oil to be ado|rt«d, fat 
tknuers will be qnlle unwilling to einpl<v two basda t» 
man a machine that will woik equally wall under tlw ^ 
careof mie. 

Tho afternoon of the 22d was occupied wHIi tbe reap- 
ers in the barley field, a fdeoe of gronnd sb1l more nn- 
even than the wheat field. A first rate cradler bad taU 
severfti swaths to divide the measnred portton* or acres; 
It was observed by all how greatly superior was tbe opeia- 
tloQ of tbe reapers, In evesness, in not leaving a straw 
behind, and In the predsiou with which the buncbeawcn 
deposited. Several machines were tried, aikd all, at 
□early all, did their work in the most finished maimer. 

On the whole Uie trial was a complete triumph of ma- 
chinery over hand- work, for both mowing and grain cnt- 
tii^, and when machines shall be perfected, amplified, 
and rendered mnch cheaper than at present, mowers and 
reapers must become as indlspenalUe on all farms of nncb 
siie, as horse-rskes, plows, and thrashing machinea. Out 
of tbe many hundreda who witnessed tbe trial, we beard 
only a single adverse expression, from a stroi^ boned, 
rough looking laborer, who remarked in an DDdertone, 
when he saw the partial lUtore of tbe most defective ma- 
chines, " 1 want nothing better than k good cradle!* 
Doubtless, hod be witnessed the first eiperimeot with 
the cast-plow, he would haveexclalmed, "Agoodspdde 
Is enough for me!" 

Experiments were made on tbe 23d and 24th to test 
the power and cfflciency of borse-powers and thrashing 
machines. X most Ingeniously constructed dynamoms- 
ter, lu possession of J. t, Hulmes, of Mass., one of Qia 
committee, exhibited with mathematical accuracy tbe 
speed and resistance at the Mme time. Unfortunately, 
this elegant Instrument nas found not well adapted to 
the degree of velocity and Ibrce existing in thrsshii^ ma- 
chines, and yter a few trials It was found neoescary to 
dlscontinne its use. The committee were therefore com- 
pelled to depend on other modes of detenuining the 
power, such ss counting and wdghisg tbe dieaves pass- 
ing through each mschine In a giren time, measwing tha 
thrssbed grain, nxliig tbe same iiair of liorsea, <q>erating 
by tlieir weight on tlie endless-chain powers, aaeertainlng 
tbe degree of friction 1nsach,by meaanring tbe an|^ 
of IndlasktkiB required for a (irw w«l|ht t» pat etdi Id 
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notion, &c. Onr observations were not suillcicntly mi- 
DQte to enable us to point ont wbich maebines promise 
tbe grestest eflSciency ; but we could not fail to observe 
tbe extraordinary dUlbrence in tbe manner of running. 
Some were so imperfectly made, and their centers of 
motion so badly combined or connected, that their tremor, 
oscillation, and noise were prodigious; while others ran 
with a steadiness, precision, and quietness, that was ad- 
mirable, — nothing was scarcely to be heard but the shrill 
hnm of the cylinder, and the whistling of the grain and 
straw as it shot through the machine. Among the latter 
we observed H. L. Emery's patent, exhibited by Emery 
fc Co. of Albany, and that of Eddy & Co., of Union 
Tillage , Washington oonnty , N. Y. Others equally good 
may have eicaped onr notice. 



Drills, Onltivaton, Ao. 

SeTeral of the best grain drills were tried, but oppor- 
tunity was not afforded to decide understandingly upon 
then: merits, by simply witnessing their operation. They 
were thoroughly examined by the committee, whose re. 
port will soon be made known. The same may be said 
of the cultivators, and the new contrivance for cultivating 
wheat in drills, attached to Seymour's Sower. A gang- 
plow, from ScottsviUe, K. T., consisting of four mold- 
boards attached to one beam, connecting two wheels, and 
on which the whole was supported, and the width of 
which could be increased or diminished,by a simple and ini> 
genious contrivance, was the best thing of the kind we 
have seen. With three horses, it easily and neatly In- 
verted the sorftoe of barley stubble, turning a strip of 
ground three and a half feet wide at a tune. Such an 
implement as this would certainly prove a great saver of 
labor with £irmen generally. Several cast-steel plows 
were exhibited, and some oC them sQCoessfully tried in 
a plowing match under the direction of the citisens of 
Geneva. One made by Prouty & Hears, did excellent 
work. If plowsof this kind oould be made hard enough 
to last aa innch losffsr than cast plows, as they exceed 
them in price, (about one*half more,) their superior 
lightness and streqgth, and their diminfahed friction on 
heavy soils, would render them most eoenomical for or- 
dinary use. Fntnre experiments mast determine these 
points. . 

We must not close this report without mentioning, 
tmong the articles exhibited in the tents, Safanon's fan- 
provement on Booth's Grain Separator. A mixture of 
equal portions of wheat and chess were passed rapidly 
through, and a complete separation of the two kinds of 
seed elXbeled at ohe operation— not a single gram of chess 
could be detected among tbe wheat, by a very careftil 
•earch. This result was produced by the strong cnrrent 
of wind made to sweep upward against the falUug seed, 
snfflcient to carry off all the chess, but suflbring the 
wheat to pass. A persevering use of this macfalde for all 
seed wheat, would, In connexion with good fknBing,80on 
do away the very common opinion, that this weed springs 
up ttom grains of wiieat, some fkrmers having already 
incceeded in entireily driving it from their fiirms. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope that 
this trial is ^ut the precnnor of others, which sbaU by 
farther ^^perknos, be conducted with sveii preoisioB and 



accuracy of measurement, that none can dispute the de- 
cisions of committees for correctness, as we trust is the 
case in the present instance, so far as they have gone. 
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Osage Orange Hedges. 

MxssBs. Editors— I read an article in the Ohio Gul- 
tivor some time ago, on the cultivation of the Osage 
Orange as a hedge plant, written by Byron Jackson. I 
like Mr. Jackson's mode of cultivation pretty well, but 
I differ with him somewhat, notwithstanding. He cuts 
the plants off about two inches above the ground, when 
they are first set out, which is about right ^ the next year 
be cuts them off one foot above, which I think is too 
high } next year two feet, and gives it three cuttings, one 
in the spring, one in July, and one in September. 

Now let me give you my pUn. I set out 16 rods in 
1848, as an experiment. I cut it off about three inches 
above the ground — ^plowed, and kept it hoed clean. Next 
spring, 1849, 1 cut it off about seven Indies above the 
ground — plowed and hoed as before ; and in June I cut 
it off to 18 inches. In the spring of 1850, I cut down 
to 21 inches, and in June cut it down to about 80 in- 
ches. I do not trim mine but twice a year. I trimmed 
it once in March, about the usual time of trimming ap- 
ple trees, and there came a cold spell of weather soon 
after, and several of them died, and I supposed that to 
be the cause of it. I think they ought to be cut pretty 
late in the spring, and not more than twice a year. If 
cut more than that, the growth will be so small that they 
will be almost sure to freese to death ; however, I have 
never lost but two or three plants by freezing, and they 
were in a low piece of groAnd, where a small ditch ran 
through the hcfdge. The first season the ends of the 
shoots firose from ono to two foet, but they are injured 
less every winter, and thus ihr, thia winter, they are 
searoely ii\}ured at all, and the mercury has been 24* 
below zero. I have cultivated mine every year, so far 
but do not intend to this season. It Is now about eight 
Ibet high, and five feet wide, (but must be cut down 
some in the spring,) and will turn all kinds of stock ex- 
cept chickens; they will hunt some little open places at 
the bottom, and creep through, but by another season I 
think it will turn them too. I have abont 80 rods of the 
Virgfaiia thorn, planted In the hedge row last spring; it 
is from two to four feet high now, and does look splea* 
did. I think the Virginia thorn will make the prettiest 
hedge, and I dont know but the best one — but it takes 
it so much longer to grow, that I rather prefer tbe Osage 
Orange. I am much pleased with hedging} and intend 
to surround my orchard with plants for an efficient hedge 
next spring, noth withstanding Mr. Wilkinson gives It 
some pretty heavy knocks. J. H. Clatpoolk. Fori 

Madison^ Iowa, Feb. 1852. 

»«« 

Bebf Trads at Chicago. — ^The Pirairie Farmer asserts 

that more than half the beef butchered in the United 

States, is packed at Chicago— and that in 1850, the 
amount had reached 60,000 barrels. 



Gear of Silks. — About thiriy tix mUlian$ dollart, 
including duties, commission, profits, fcc, were paid i« 
1851, by the people of the United States, for Imported 
sDks. 
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Poatndt of a P*i«iich Marino Buck, 

Fniin a iofUtrmlyTt if W. H. Oamn. 

This ftntmtl wi* bred by Horn. Cdobot, of the dppartnieiil of Seine el Oira, France, »nd owned by S. W. J«w- 
m, H. S.Mokti, KndO. f.HoLABiBDiOr Vermoat. Hr. Jiwitt bas imported, during the taat yemr and thit, 
6SS ur the piire bred FrcDch Merinos, at a great coat, lelected by liimacir, IVoni (he Ihree best flocks Id Fraiiec. 



Stock. 

Vntia. Edicoii — ItiswlUi pleataTelbatlliavereBd 
Uw remarka bj " one who lU days In sereD wean thick 
hMU," upon tba above sobjeel. I b>T« no doubt Ibat 
be, and tbooe of bU claM, will, by caraful obaerrBtion, 
and tbelr babica ofjadfing Tor tberotelTw, be able to 
arrive at Ibe tmlb, when thb cannot be attabed by al>- 
Ctract rsaianlngj and It ma Tor tba purpose of directing 
tbelr attention to B matter of deep importance, that I 
wrote the aiUele pnUlahed In tlic llay number of tbe 
Cullivater. 

I DOW write for the purpose, not of getting np a cod. 
troveny with one who does not chooaeloadoptmy vlevia, 
but to correct some en-on wbich It appear* be bai fallen 
Into, In regard to the legitimate deducl.ioni which may 
be drawn from what was written in that arttole. 

Id tbe (tnt place it Is of no practical Importance wheth- 
er the peculiar tnjluenca which canscB the oR^priiig of 
animals to differ ftom Iheir parents, be a conlamlnalion 
of Ihe uiolher, by means of fonuer pregnancies, or if this 
change be the product oT an active imagination. If the 
raiulf la iiroved, it Is Ininialerlal as to 11* source, so tkt 
as the propriety of guarding against a t'tmllar Allnre In 
the future Is concerned ; but to guard against dlsappoint- 
fUPnt, It guy be necessary to ascertain their source be- 
yond doubt. Although it may well be doubled whether 
the iiuaginatioD can extend btynd the period of cud- 
ceptlon, as It must have done in ntrg Instance cited in 
Ore article referred to, it la now too late to deny tlie cor- 
rectness of tlie observatioira mads. Many, irery many 
more m%bt be adduced, in rogard to tlie domeillc ani- 
mnb, than were pretcnted b Ksy, butltlsinpposed Ibay 



mnat be sufOcicutj yet, a* a matter of iutereat toall, I 
wilt Tenlure taooccpy a little space In referring todmllsr 
I natances among inaii kind. Prof. Simpson, of Edinbnigfa, 
Scotland, eeys: 

« Hr«. . a neighbor of Hr. HcConble, ma twice 

married, and bad Itene by both hnshands. Tim cUMrea 
by the first marriage were fire In number, of the second 
three. One of these three, a daughter, bears an nnmis- 
takable reacmblaDce to lier mother's flnthoabaDd. What 
makes the likenem the more dlsoemable b that there was 
the most marked difference In their Iteturea and general 
appearance, between the two bntbcDda." 

Ag^n, Dr. Simpson writea : 

" Dr. George Oglevle,of (his city Informs m« of a case 
which full under his own observation, where • woman 
waa twioe married, and had chUdraa by both htuhaods, 
and wImo tbe children by both marriageawereacrofbloB*, 
al(l)OHgb only Ibe first husband bad marks of that dk- 
the^, tbe woman herself and her ttcond husband, bring 
(o all appearance quite healthy." 

A similar case was eommnutcaied to Dr. Harrey \ij 
Proftamor Flrre, of Aberdeen ; and many otben sllU may 
be found recorded among the wrltii^ of phyaidBlw who 
bave had no Interest in prrsenling anything but th* tralb 
t« the public 

Dr. Harvey remarks of these easea, that — " bcCora Ibe 
mother could have Imparted tbe aorofulous tstni to her 
□i^>riiig by the secnnd husband, die must heiaelf, have 
imbibed It Irom her first huaband, Ihroogh Ibe medium 
of his oSkprlnc while tn ntero. And, allhodgb ttJU 
■eemlDgly b^eof tbe talnl,lt may liBTe teqohied only tbe 
appropriate external condillon t« call It Into fblj activity 
la ber ovo panra. Aad, whh regaid io Uw lyphUilic 
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poiMMi, (imparted in » timllftf nMiBner, recording to cases 
dtedy bat not quoted here for tb9 waot of space,) there 
Is DO diAcnlty in nodentandlog^and it isquite within the 
bonods of probftUiUtjTi that the foetus if contaniioftted 
with it, by Its ibtlier, may convey it to its mother." 

Many instmnccs can be cited like the peeled rods of 
Jacob, to prove the inflnenoe of imagination ; but in all 
cases the impression has been made either at the time of 
conception, or subsequent to that period; but in all the 
cases above referred to, the impression, whatever may 
have been the cause, must have been antecedent to that 
period. 

It was not the design of the wiiter, neither of the au- 
thors quoted by him, to convey the idea that in every in- 
stance where she had borne offspring from more than one 
male, that all her young must resemble the one she was 
first served with, but that such resemblance might occurs 
and to guard agahist this possible source of disappoint- 
ment, its source was designated. If the mind alone, re. 
oeives the Innpressiony then the necessity still remains to 
have tlie female ^rst impregnated with the same animal, 
or the same breed of animals, that it is desired her offspring 
should resemble. If Mr. *' Thick Boots" has a nice bull, 
wboae services are cheap at $5, and some of his get are 
not as good as he could desire, would it not be for the 
credit of his animal, to be able to show that the blame 
rssted wkb the previous management of the cbw, and not 
In any want of certainty or parity in the blood of the 
malef 

It striken mef that In this way only, can we account 
for the many inferior animals, the product of well bred 
horses and cattle. '' The true course for farmers will be 
to send their cows to well bred males," no doubt, and 
then. If they are disappointed in their calves, not to rail 
against all improved breeds of stock, but to remember 
the liability of all animals to the sources of disappoint- 
nent I have endeavored to call their attention to; and 
then by beginning aright, they may be almost absolutely 
certain of success, and of pecuniary reward. 

A fbw words in regard to myself, and I have done. 
Many fanners have supposed no one but those who fol- 
low the plow, and wear thick boote, can know anything 
about farming, and if anything is said by outsiders^ it ts 
scouted as mere theory, and unworthy thought or atten- 
tion. This, doubtless, has deterred many in my profes* 
rion, as well as of other callings, from writing for the 
JonmalSi and thus valuable thoughts have been lost for 
the time, to the world. The truth probably, is, that a 
thought All and observant country physician, especially if 
he has first learned the art of farming, as iar as it can be 
learned by working on a farm during his entire minority, 
as I have done, will see more correct, and more errone- 
ous Ikimliig, in the course of one season, as he is riding 
In the oourse of his practice, than the laborious cultiva- 
tor of the soil would be able to observe in ten years time ; 
and therefore would he feel some d^ree of confidence in 
presenting the results of his observations and jeflections 
tft the public, without, however, writing " as one hav- 
ing authority." Ifost people care nothing in regard to 
the. wearing apparel of those who mrite for the Cultiva- 
tor, and eottld I liave done so with propriety, I would 
lM(y haive allowed them to remafai in Ignoraaoe, fai re- 



gard to my calling ; but since the matter has beeaibrought 
prominently forth, I do net hesitate to admit that I am 
not a practical fanner, and yet I profess to know how 
much about the farm should be done. G. H. Glkvk- 
LAMn. Waierhuryf Vt.^ jAugust^ 1852 
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Borrowing Tools. 

It is an old saying that *' he that goes borrowing, goes 
sorrowing;" and a still older one, <' the borrower is ser- 
vant to the lender." But so far as applies to farm tools, 
yankee ingenuity seems to have reversed these sayings, 
for one of the greatest annoyauces of some neighborhoods 
is the necessity for lending tools, "' Won't you lend me 
your cart to-day?" " I wau't to borrow your crow-bar" 
— " Can't you let us have your drag?" — " Are yougoiA*^ 
to use your old mare to-day?" — " Father want's to gel 
your oxen"— -^^ I wan't half a dozen of your new bags,?' 
&c., are usually followed with long searches for lost 
bags, lialf days spent in getting carts and harrows re- 
paired, &c. '* Why, father, Mr. Dumplin said he would 
pay for that cart, if you would get it mended." *' He 
would, indeed, would he, — this would cost hiia about 
one-fourth of my loss of time in going to him for it, and 
taking it to and returning it from the blacksmith shop, 
to say nothing of three days delay in getting my work 
done?" '' But, father, you know that's a great deal bet- 
ter than Mr. Sugarplum did when he borrowed your 
cultivator, for when he broke It, he swore at you behind 
your back, for lending him such a ' rotten machine,* and 
wouldn't never pay a cent-." 

" John, Where's the crowbar I" ^*1 don't know sir , I've 
hunted for it a good deal for two or thrae days." << Have 
you looked in the barn?" " Yes, I hunted all through 
the bam, and the carriage- house, and the corn-house.'' 
" Have you asked Jim?" " Jim haven't you seen the 
crow-bar no where?" '' Why, yes, I saw it at Squure 
Hoodie's; he borrowed It one day when you was gone 
away, to pry up a bar post, and Its been stickin' there 
ever since." 

£very farmer should have a full set of implements and 

tools, ASn HAVS A PLAOC FOE aVSaTTBIKO, AKD BVBKT* 

THING m ITS PLACZ. If he has not the means, let him 

sell off* a comer of his farm to procure them. 

■ •■ 

Infonnation Wanted. 



MAauaa CaLLAas.-^Please inasrt the followmg in the 
colunms of the Cultivator. 

Can any one favor me with information in relation to 
Manure Cellariy by describing a plan, materials for wall, 
Scc.,*-«lso sise and cost for a fkrm of one hundred acres 
of cleared land. The amount of stock designed to be 
kept, u enough to consume all that is raised. B. Olenn, 
July 21, 1862. 

Familt Ioje-Hovss.— I would ask for Information 
through your Journal, as to the best method of construct- 
ing a small ice house, from 10 to 16 feet square. I am 
aware that our large establishments, on the Sclinykill are 
bniit entirely above ground, and my object in this inquiry 
is to know whether Ice will keep better in that position, 
or below the level of the earth, and what kind of pro- 
tection is necessary In either case. R. R. WaiOBT- 
Philadelphia. 
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Thb macliiDoiru recently inveittad tkudpatented by 
Mr, J. T. F<wter, No. 47 Dey Btrwt, Sew- York, who b 
Kell known to the mechaniau commnaity (br Kranil of 
hli preiioQS inTeotioTu. The gie«t utility of such > m^ 
chine u here repreaeuMd, will be readily appruciated by 
every farmer, and will open a new on In lirralnj. It k 
ealeulated to eloar of stoae from 7 to 10 acre* of land 
per day, with the aid of a good team of boraesi raakioe 
a aaviog of at leut 200 per cent over baud labor, and 
does the work effuclually, leaving uo stoue iu its Iiack, 
and completoly harrowing the ground. 

To deacrlbe tfae machine more fally, we Tefer to Uie 
above wood-eut. Letter C repreacnla a cylinder con. 
tainiiig four roivi or teeth, or urtersj this cylinder Is se- 
ctired to the axte, and ii made to revolve by the frietion 
of the wheel G, which fs also accnred to the asl4, the 
other wheel running Independent to accommudate iUelf 
In tannins. B r^reaenCa the raks held In Ita plaoa aod 
aupporti'd by the arms F F. through which the axle 
pasaca, by which nieaos the rake hangg on the centre of 
lt« own circle, which h enongh greater Uian the cylinder 
to admit a atone of the aize of a peck meaaure to paasbo- 
twepn, and ia capable of bcirig adjusted by the crank and 
shaft seen Jnst behind the rake, not indicated by letter, aod 
held in ita required position by the dogs or palls A A. It 
will now be readily perceived that aa the machine moves 
forward, the rake collects evuiythiug that ia not capable 
of passing between the leeth which are but three inches 
apart, and at the distance of every four feet, tiie rake Is 
leileved of what it hta Mcomalated by the revolving 
llftera, which convoy them into the hopper E, which is 
on a sufficient angle to allow them to roll In the box D 
D, when the box ha* accnroalatcd a load, the driver, by 
tDrnlng the crank, r^ws the rake to a height to clear 
anv obstacle ttiat might bo Id the way, locks it, drives 
off and dumps as with an ordinary cart, and is ready to 
repeat the operation by simply dropping the rake. 

A machine to pick up stones we have ever considered 
among the last of invention*, bot now we have a simple, 
efficient, labor-saving machine. Why was it not brought 
Into existence before we endured so many days of back- 
ache) Itisall right; auocesalve generations miut share 
in trials and blessings. This machine is well adapted lo 
picking apples, but more egpcclalty for digging or harvest- 
tng potatoes, and while doing thLi, as well as picking 
■tones cnltivatea the land. We deem Ihia invention of 
rreat importance to the farming interest, and one of 
those that will aSbrd tlie CacilitieB to practical agriculture 
that are requisite (o place lUrmera on a footing with thoao 
la other arta of life. Emrj' considerable Improvenont 
In the labor of the farni has an important bearing in Tka- 
tlonal prosperity and the general inti:rest of humanity. 
C. L. Barritt, SoUcilor for Patents, sole Agent for the 
disposal of Bights, kc. No. 262 Broadnay, (room No. 
10.) New.Tork, where a working model may be leen. 
2/. r. JrtUan. 

Bhral Tabtk-— " Imaglno for a moment what a dif- 
ference It would make in the pleasures of the country, 
fo the pleaanre* of ev«>ry one who ever goes into the 
ooantry, tf the fertile valleys, the rolling sod wooded 
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uplands of onr noble state, Instead oT bninf marred kiA 
deformed as is otlen the ease, by the hand of %iK>(*iice 
and liidlffereDce, were embellished by tasta and nt. If 
every lurm house were Itself an oluect of beauty ; If every 
c«ttage pleased the eye, if the fertile and well managed 
flelds. the ample barns, the Ano cattle so often seen, had 
'n the home of the farmer. Its garden and lawn, Ita tieea 
and flowers and shrubbery, Iu oeabieM and order, tbsir 
appropriate aod becoming crown and ornament- All 
this might easily be, with scarcely an additional eipeiise, 
If the desire and taste were not wantiog. A aj-mmetri- 
m1, well-contrived house costs aa little aa an awkward 
and inoonvenlent ooe; oolota which harmonise with sur* 
rounding olgecls, are as cheap as glaring white ; flowers 
and a smooth lawn around a dwelling T«quire tmt Httle 
attention or money, and as for trees, the noblest and 
most beautifnl for shade or ornament, the oak, the elm, 
the maple, the beocb, the chrslnut. the tulip tree, the 
ash, the hickory, the hemlock, the pfne, and many others 
are tin growth of our native woods. They are aeat an- 
nually to embellish English parks, and every farmer here 
can have themforthetrillinglaliarof transplanting them. 
The materials for producing scenes of boanly, for 
adorning the country, for iDcreuinK the chanRs and at- 
tractions of the home, bebg tbos cheap and abundant, 
no one Is excusable who neglects to use them. W^hilst 
the chief object of the farmer's attention mast be and 
should be the Increase of blscrtnM, theeaieoTfaia cattle, 
the adding to hla yearly profila, he still has time enough 
and tie ought to have spirit and soul enough for other and 
higher olijecls, the improvement of his mlod and the 
cnltivaUon of bis taste. — Fisk tr't Jddrttt. 

Bow an oqt Btook to ba Wlntarad. 

Ens. CocnvAToa — Through a Urge poitloii ot conn- 
try, hay and fodder is scarce. Every (knner wlio baa 
l>een In the habit of keeping a regular stock, will deeply 
regret the necessity that is before him, of selling off this 
fkit at low rates, and bnylng again In the spring at pro- 
portionately high ones. Nothing conld bo more aceepla- 
bio to many readers of the Cultivator, than fnlbnnalloii 
on the subject of wintering sheep, cattle, and horMa, dd- 
der snch circumstances. 

We know that mqeh may be done by feeding cnl etiaw, 
with provender, &c., to cattle and horses; yet to many 
the sabjeet w!II be so new that it will be a matter of ex- 
perhnent. Informatfon res|)ecting the various kinds of 
coarse feed, bran, be,, the method of nslnf, eonimcne- 
Ing with the beginning of the time of foddering, wonW be 
to the point. The use of grains, screenings, he., ob- 
tained at brewerk* — the ieedlng of " sproala," (o other 
jtock tlian eallle — tJie use of oil coke; in fact anything 
on any of these or kindred snbjccls would be afintonL-st. 

Are there any works published on these siiljects that 
are reliable. [We know of no work whkA will supply 
Uwlnformalioii d«dred. Sit.J T. T. C. CluUUm, H. T. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Lkat«8 or Bhobasb Poisoaous.— J. C. C. is inform- 
ed that the leaves of tbo Rhnbarb or Pie plant, are poi- 
sonous. A few years ago, in the spring of the year, our 
pie plant being rather scarce, a friend told my wife the 
leaves of the plant were as good for pies as the stems. 
For trial she made one pie of the leaves^ which was eaten 
by the family, seven in number ; and the result was, it 
made ns all sick, except two lT\ab laborers which belong- 
ed to the family, one or both of whom eat of the pie, 
but would not acknowledge thai they were effected in 
the least. B. Qo9hen, Ct., 1852. 

KowiKO Machthes. — W. Ii. U.f Babcock Hill, N. Y. 
You will find the information yon want, in the account 
of tbe^ trial of implements at Geneva, given in this num- 
ber. For information in relation to the contrivance for 
unloading bay, see Cultivator for June. 

SovTB-Dowx Saup. — ^H. B., Bethlem, Ct. There is 
but one genuine breed of Soutb-Downs. Different ani- 
mals of this, as in all othet breeds of stock, vary greatly 
in quality. South-Down rams have been considerably 
used with the common ewes of the country, for raising 
Iambs fbr the butcher, and the cross has been generally 
very satisfactory. The prices vary from $10 to $25. 
They may be procured, we presume, of L. G. Morris, 
Fordham ; J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, or J. M. Sher- 
wood, Auburn, K. Y. 

Baising Lopped Hobns. — In answer to the inquiries 
of K. W. Moore, of West Turin, I would say that the 
horns of steers can be raised without the least damage to 
their growth — (the most convenient time to do it is when 
they are kept in the stable) — ^by taking two small pul- 
leys; place one of them directly over the front edge of 
the manger, high enough to be out of the way of the 
horns — the other at any place you wish, the weight 
to hang out of the way ; pass a cord through them 
with a loop at one end, to slip over a button on the 
end of the horn; at the other end attach a weight of from 
two to four pounds. This should be put on every night 
when the steers are put in the stable, and be taken off in 
the morning when turned out. I have never known that 
operation, when faithfully performed, to fall of raising 
one or both of the boms to any desired position. In from 
two to six weeks time. Our success has been such that 
we consdder the lopping of one or even both of the horns, 
- no serious objection, provided they are otherwise in good 
shape. L. G. Fctua. Kent, Ct., August 0, 1S62. 

IViMK 'WoRVS. — I notice in the July number, a com- 
plaint by one of your eorre^kondents about wire worms. 
I have been much annoyed by them, but in one hwtance 
have beaded them off, and will relate the circumstance. 
In the spring of 1851 1 planted about four acres to In- 
dian corn, that had been under the plow for the two 
years previous; in about eight days afler the pkinting, I 
found that this destructive insect was making sad havoc 
of the seed ; not one kernel in five was coming up. It 
occurred to me that some preparation of the seed might 
prevent their attacks, and knowing that tobacco is parli« 



cularly nauseous to the taste of -most of the lower orderw 
of creation, I made a strong decoction of this ingredi- 
ent, using on6 pound of the plug to four gallons of hot 
wat^r, and when at blood heat, turned it on to the seed, 
and let it remain 24 hours, taking the seed out no faster 
than four men could plant in the ecmimon way with hoes, 
which lasted the most part of a day. 

My neighbors thought the soaking process in such « 
liquid, would destroy the germ of the kernel, but it did 
not prove so ; it all, or nearly all, came up well, grew vi- 
gorously, and though it was the first of June when this 
second planting took place, I had a very fair crop. The 
worms neglected ft entirely, and 1 am fully persuaded 
that they are not lovers of the *^ nostious weed'^ in any 
form. J. W. CoLBURV. SpringfUld, Vt, August 7. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



HuTOBT ow THX UviTxo STATES. By Richud Hlldreth. Vol. VI. 
Harper Jb Brother*: N^w-York. 

This volume completes the series, and is, we belfov*, 
the only work which covers the whole ground from the 
settlement of the country to so late a period. A care- 
fully written and inpartia) history is a desideratum 
wUeh every one who wishes a knowledge of his country, 
more complete and Just than our political papers afford, 
must have felt. The author brings his narrative down 
to the year 1821. the close ot Monroe's term of cfllce. 
and as a consecutive, systematic, well digested, and well 
arranged history has no equal. Its style of execution is 
admirable, its table of contents foil, and the dates ate 
given with accuracy. » 

Lotv* EATixa, ▲ SoiocsB Book- Bv 6eu Wm. Curtis. Harper 

ft Brothers. 

The traveller upon the Nile and in Syria makes a tour to 
the Catskill Mountains and Falls, to Trenton, Niagara, 
Saratoga. Lake George, Newport, and Nahant, dreaming 
and writing as he goes, stiU waking now and then to a 
pleashig reverie or a lifelike eonparfion. It is a luUing 
book for a weary hoar, and some of its references to 
European scenery are beautiful. Its style is fanciful, yet 
there is good sound sense at the bottom. 

Tbb Mothzb at Homx. By J. 8. C. Abbott. Harper ft Brothers. 
The title is an epitofne of the work. A Mother's du- 
ties, trials, responsibilities and ]oys are told finithfttlly and 
impartially. No writer understands better the secret 
springs of human affMion, or arrays truth more pleaa- 
ingly in Its own native garb of loveliness, than Mr. Ab- 
bott. This book has been for some years beibre the 
public, and is now republished in a Jieat and attractive 
form. — — 

Thk Child at Homs. By Jolm 8. C. Abbott. Hajper ft Brothers 
This little volume is an excellent companion to the 
Mother at Home. It should be in every christian family 
and read by every child. Its simple and impressive les- 
sons, once made familiar, will rouse echoes in the heart, 
which can never die. — — 

A Latih Erglish and Esoush Latin Dictionary. By Cbas. 

Ajitbon, L. L. D. Harper ft Brothers : New-York. 

This is another result of Dr. Akthoh's fndefktfgable 

labors. It is compiled from the best authorities, both 

; English and Grerman, and its arrangement is admirable. 
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It is designed for the uae of schools and academies more 
IMtrticnlarly, though most of the words Id common nse 
will be found in it. ■ 

DoM EST AJVD Son By Chu. DickcnM, iu 8 vols. Harper dt Broili- 
ers. 

This well known and popular story has been brought 
out in a new dress, but Mr. Dombey wears his new clothes 
with as mnch dignity and propriety as he did the old. 
His old lyiends will not fail to recognise bim, and show 
him such attention as will be gratifying to himself and 
those who procured this gala suit. 



Pisrkb; OB TSB AxBiGViTiBs. By Herman Melville. Harper it 
Brother). 

One of MeWille's rich and entertaining stories. He 
possesses rare facility in the use of language, and a deep 
Insight into the workings of the mind, when roused by 
passion, or laboring under extreme excitement. Mel- 
ville is one of the few American writers, who have es> 
tablished a reputation abroad. 



HAarsa'a Nsw MoMTHtT Maoasimb. Harper k, Bratiicra. 

Tlie August namber commences a series of finely il- 
lustrated articles on the Holy Umd, by Jobm Abbott. 
Its monthly issue has reached one hundred thousand 
copies, and the periodical is conducted with Increasing 

spirit and ability. 

Thb Nbw EHOLARDBm. Pttiiliahed at New Haven, Ct. 

This is a sterling work of the Puritan stamp. The 
August number contains several valuable articles^ among 
which we notice one on I^ord •Bacons and a finely written 
essay on the ethics of editorship. 

Gbaham's Maoabiiib. O. B. Grahum: Pbiladclphla. 

The September number is before us, beautiful and in- 
teresting as ever. 



Qyp«um for Pa!ntiBg.««Inqiilr7. 



Mr. Tbcekk— >A0 many of my neighbors are making 
use of gypsum, or oonunon plaster, mixed with linseed 
oil, for painting the roofs of buildings, it was suggested 
to me that Nova Scotia plaster, which iswhite, might be 
used to good advantage, as it could be colored to suit 
the fancy. I made known my purpose of trying some 
plaster and oil, to a friend who is more scientific than 
myself, and who says that ** it will answer a poor pur- 
pose.'' Wliyl "Because plaster, having such an affinity 
for water, will readily leave the oil, and escape with it 
during the falling of heavy rains.'' 

When plaster, or any other substance in the form of 
paint, is mixed with linseed oil, and spread out on a 
smooth surface, the oil dries y and becomes like a thin 
film, spread out and firmly adhering to the surface of 
whatever body it may be applied, holding the paint or 
plaster mer.hanically , securely in this thin skin. This co- 
vering is impermeable by water, or any other fluid which 
will not first destroy its solidity. Water, we all know, 
is a solvent of plaster—but while it is thus united with 
the oil in a solid state, and there being between oil and 
water, little afllnity, is it at all probable that any of the 
plaster will leave the oil in its dry state, and pass off with 
the water? Who, that has liad experience in this mat* 
tcr, will answer. Ixqdibkb. LaktvilUf N, Y. 
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TotmX MndiigB. 

Bow firmly itand the foreal xttnl 

Earth** giant eon* are they; 
Aroond their to^ the fanning breeaa 

And •kimmenng •unheann play. 

Thm fimdy stand theae oT oar race 

Who aet the npright part; 
The light of tnitli is on their fiMe, 

Ite lH>nie la in their heart. 

How eool the diade the greenwood tluwHB^ 

How aoA the thadowe lie ! 
lliey ask the weary to repote, 

And every pasncr hy. 

T^na Ltn9 to all the aont of wwt 

Its miasion would fnlfill, 
And if it* portion be bntaeanl 

It gives It with good vnU. 

How musical the streamlet flows! 

A lid winds its way ^oiig; 
The storm beau down, the tenpeaU 

Bat n<>thing slope na song. 

Thnv he who has a cheerAil heart, 
Thooffh sorrow brooda arornid. 

Will bid the marky clouds depart 
And give a pleasant aoiuid. 

How beautiful the wood flowers wild 
O'er all the forest append! 

They smile as sweet as waking chill 
Upon its cradle bed. 



What gloriom leasona do vetea^ 
Ye mouarehs of the sod ! 

Like man ye have a voice to preach, 
Like man ye CMune from Qod. 

JISItMndUt, WueoiMw. 



Bow to FickW- Tomatoai. 



C. F. L. P. 



£i>s< CuLTivATOB — Tomatocs, although rejected \tf 
many of our country people, are susceptible of betog 
prepared for the table in Tarious ways. A nice way is 
by pickeling. I take one peck of tomatoes gathered 
green, and one quart of green peppers; soak them in 
cold water for 24 hours; after which I put them in * 
stone Jar with cold sharp vinegar, enough to cover, to- 
gether with one ounce of bruised cloves. Keep them in 
a cool place without freezing. Tomatocs pickled In tlus 
way will keep one year. Elisabsth Dikhl. Bristol^ 
Ohio, July 21, 1852. 

We add to the above the following receipea, the flrst 

of which we have used with entire satisfketlonfor a iram- 

ber of years: 

TovAYo PiCKics — Take tomatoes two-thirds ripe, 
(when they begin to turn a little Pad,) prick tfa«m wiih a 
fork, put them in a strong brine, and let tliem remain 
eight days ; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 24 
hours; remove them from this, put them in stone jars; 
and to a peck of tomatoes add a bottle of mustard, an 
ounce of cloves, and an ounce of Mack pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes and spices. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold, and they will be fonnd to be 
delicious. The brine should be prepared by boiling and 
putting in as much salt as will dissolve, then stifTe^ to 
oool. For any kind of pickles it is best wlien prepared 
iu this way. 



Akother. — Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare the 
best of vinegar by putting in cloves, allspice « pepper, 
cinnamon, and such spices as one may fancy, and tlien 
scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the tonuu 
toes, and if there is sufficient body to the vinegar, your 
pickles will never require any farther trouble, provided 
they are kept <Vom the air. An oonoe of alum to a 
gallon of vinegar is a great improvement to cueumbtr 
pickleS| but the writer has never tried it for tonaatoc^ 
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Mr. ▲llM&'s CtaJtU* Sftte. 

Mr. Aixxh's sale of improved stock took place in the 
ticloity of tills city, on the 18tb of last month, accord- 
hg to advertisement. The Catalogne embraced 122 lots, 
of which all but eight were present. The cattle were all 
In food condition, and as they were all arranged nnder 
the sheda for sale, presented an exhibition of which any 
fiirmer might be prond. The attendance was large,- and 
the salea extensiye, and at fair pricea, fitty-ftTo head 
havii^ been aold for 91,280. Bat for the drouth, which 
haa leiaeiied the hay crop in a large portion of this and 
the New-£ngland atatea Mly one half, the whole lot 
weald probebly have sold et equally fiiToieble prices. 

Sken-k4fm Cimnj Htiftny tmd Htijkr C^ivts, 

1. lAey, 8 yean old, Mr. Hndbttt. Ct., tlOO 

%. Jjoey Sd, S ywn. Mr. or 8. Caroliiia. 100 

& I«iiey, 8a, ciOr, Mr. Huribnt. Ct., M 

4. Aniia, 6 yeara, Gen. Cadwaiiader, Philadelphia, 105 

6. PMlia 9d, ea}< J. W. WotU, 8. Carolina, 60 

7. Omcp Darlijif . 9 yearn, Gau. GadwaUader, 106 

9. Milcha, 10 yeare, do 7$ 

IS. Heloke,eair,J.M.Wattt, 8. Carolina, 60 

13. Boan Lttly, 9 yeaia, Dr. H. WeiideU, Albany, 80 

17. Laura, 8 Teara, Geji. Cadwallader 65 

18. Roaalla Id, oalf, do 45 

10. Myra, do do 40 

eoi Clara IPIsber, 4 years, Col. glierwoed. Anbum, SOO 

(Thia cow was afterwards porchaacd by Geu. Cadwal- 
lader of Col. 8. lor taSS.) 

tl. Skylark, years, Mr. 0«o. Vail, IVoy, 100 

S8l Yarico 9(1, caU; Gen. Cadwallader, 60 

A Blanche Rose M, 4 yeurs, Mr. Vail, 80 

87. BUnche Rote ad, 9 years, John C. JackwMi, N. V.,*. . 100 

39. Cariialion 1st, 7 years, Gen CadwuUader, GO 

83. do edfOyears, do MO 

34. do 3d,6 years, do 75 

31 do 4Ui.6years, do 90O 

35. do 11th, calf, do 40 

49l RosabeUe 1st, 9 yearS) M. P. Domat, Syracuse, 190 

43. do 9J. 9 yeare, Cajil. Lowry , If yde Park, 130 

45. do 4ln, 9 years, M. D. Burnett, Syraeuse 80 

47. do Oih, calf, J. W. Walts, 8. Carolina,. ..... 60 

4R Pattie, 4 years, Geo. Haruhorn. Rah way, K. J 80 

40. Marietta, 6 yean, Francis Moms, Westchester. N. Y., 105 
191. BclMy, 6 years, not in Catalogue, Mr. Becar, L. I.,.. . 930 
199. Betsey 9d, 4 weeks old, do do ... MO 

fllart-Aor« BkBs anrf B«B CSsfast. 

80. l^mderdale, 1 year, George Vail, Troy. 00 

67. Shnftsbury. 7 moiiibs, Capi. I^owry, Hyde Park. N. Y., lOO 

60. BollingliroKe, 1 year, Mr. Lansing, Buikirk^s Brklge. . 00 

• 89. Bnrlaigh, 10 mouiha, 8. Carolina, 75 

04. Redinond, 7 monilis, Mr. Pouda, Hoosick 65 

OraA CowMf H*if»r»^ and tUiJkr Caffpst. 
71. Red Rose, 4 years old. Mr. Hurlbui, Cl, 75 

79. Mom Ro#e, 4 years, Mr. Merriman, Oneida co 85 

73. Strawberry, 6 years, Praueis Morris, W c st cb as te r,. . . 80 

74. Jane, 4 years, Mr. Hurjbut, Cl 80 

70, 8Sj 87. 88^ 01. 08, calves, C. Dubois, Pooclikeepsie,. 160 
78. Mlw Cuni9«, 4 yean, Geo. Ilartslioni, Ranway, N. J., 60 
89. Peoiiy, 5 yean, Mr. Bray<iill, .^laten Maud, 76 

84. Pet Red. 4 year*, Mr. Walbridge, Benuingioii. Vt,. . OD 

80. Silver Tail, 4 yearf , Mr. Becar, Brooklyn, L. I., 76 

84. Beisey, 9 yean, Geo. Hartshorn, 60 

VH. GradaBiiU Calf, 30 

108. Rarity, 16 yean, R. Coming, Jr., Atbaofy, 75 

in. do 4tb, calf, Mr. Brown, Albany, 30 

119. do filh, calf. do do 30 

110. IpairSyaaro'd Red D«vwi and Shoruhora stoers, 

OcD. Cadwallcr, 00 

H980 
•e* 

Hybrids bbtwbkiv thb Coiiyov abd Mosk (or Mus- 
8ott) Ducks. — ^It appears not to be generally known 
that hybrids between these birds are incapable of pro- 
creation. Such is the fact. The hybrids attain a good 
size at an early age, and are much esteemed for the table. 
An English writer says he haf found from varioas trials, 
thai the progeny of the musk drake and the common 
dock, are much better than from the common drake and 
nusk duck ; in the latter cross, the males, he nys, are 
BAQch smaller than by the former, and more disposed to 
flyaboat. 



Bachibltioiis and Cattle Shows for 1&52. 

National. 

Anurican Iiutihtt*^ New- York.— Exhihilion opens at Castle Gar- 
den, Oct. 6. Cattle Show, OcL 19, SS. 91. 

Amtriam Po m oh git af Cmctcm.— Commences its sesskm at Phila*. 
delphia, Sept. 13. 

Stats. 

N^w-York-^x Utica, September 7, 8, 0, !• 

Oftto— At Cleveland, Sept. 15, 16, 17 

Arw^fci's«N-Ai Detroit, Sept9S, 93,94 

/niliaiio— At Iiidinnopolis, . Oct. 18 

PsaiMylnaiua^At Laacaater, Oct. 90,91,99 

Grorfio— At Macon, Oct 10 to 93 

3farylffN<l— At Baltimore. Oci. 96,97, 98,90 

irtscoNSM^— At Milwaukie Oci.0,7,8 

rermofii— At Rutland, Sept 1,9,3 

RAstfs Jsiaiul— At Providence, • . Sept. 15, 16, 17 

Aos HampsUn—Ai Merideth Bridge, Oct. 0, 7, 8 

PaOTlMCIAL. 

CaJMMia ITssl— At TOrmHo, 8e|N. 81, 99, 93, tl 

NtW'BtUHSWitk—Al Fredericktou, Oct. 5 to 8 

CotiirrT Shows— Nsw-Yoax. 

Cayuga— Auburn. Oct. 8, 7 

Clmlon— Kcesevaie,. Sept 99, 98 

C<Mrtland— Cortland Villace. i$ept. 16, 18 

Dutchess— Washington Hollow, Oct. 6, 8 

Genesee— Bergen, Oct. 6, 7 

Greene— Cairo, Sept. 91 , 9f 

Herkimer— Herkimer, Sept. »*, 98 

Jefferson— WutertoM'n, Sept. 16, 17 

Madison— Eaton, Sept. 99, 93 

Lc^-i, Sept. 14,16 

Orange— Middlctowu, , Sept. 99, 30 

Oswego— Fulton, Bepl. 99, 30 

Otsego— Morris, Sept. 29, 93 

Putnam— Cnrmel, Oct. 5, 8 

QQeen»-FlnshiDg, « 8epi.98 

St. Lawrence— Cajilou, Sept. 15. 18 

Washmg ton— Union Village Sept.88,38 

Wayno— l*bis county balds two fairs— one at WU- 

cot, Sept- 91, 98 

The other at Palmyra. Sept. 98, 98 

Saratoga— Mschauicsville, Sept. 15, 16, 17 

Rensselner-Troy, Sept. 99, 93, 84 

Essea , Sept. 90, 91 99 

Huflblk— Hniilingtoii, Sept. 99 

Seneca— Waterloo, SepL 88 and Oct. 1 ; 

Mtmroe— Rochesur, Sept. 99, 30 

Onurio— Canandaigua, Sept. 90,30 

Town SocizTm. 

Eaat Bloomfield, (Xrt. 6, 8 

Cape Vincent, Seja. IS 

MAssAcavsrrrs. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden— Northanpton, . . Oct. 8, 7 

rrankliii— Greenfield, Sept. 99, 30 

Hampden— SpriDgfieldv Sept. 99, 38 

Hampshire— Amherst, Oct. 97 

Worcester— Worcester, Sept 98. 

Berkshiro-PtttOield, Oct. 6, 7 

Essex- Lawrence Sept. 90, 30 

CoaiiBCTicv*. 

Franklin— Greenfield Sept. 90, 38 

Middlesex— Concmd, Oct. 8 

Middtesaa— MiddietowB, ...». Oct. 8, 7, 8 

VcaiioaT. 

Addison— Mlddlebury, Oct. 8 

Beaningtou— North Benuingian, Sepc99,98 

Franklin— St. Alliens,.. Sept. f>, 8 

WiBdham-Fayettirilie, Sept. 16, 18 

Nsw-JxasBT. 
Burlington— Mount HoHy,. Oct8 

PSRKSTLTAMTA. 

Berks— Reading, Oct. 1 

Bocks— Newtown, Sepl.98 

Montgomery— Norristown, « 

PhUadelphiar-Near Philadelphia, Sept. 38, and Oct. 1 

Sosqnehanna— Mmitmee, Oct. % 

Noniiumbetiaiai— Nonlitunberlaud, OcU 7, 8 

Ohio. «. 

Ca yah |» - Cleveland, Oci.8,7 

MiCBIOAX. 

Lenawee— Adrian, Oct. 8,7 

Saisov AnMOAii RiAPim Machiiibs.— The Loadoa 
Tioacs, in a report of the meeting of the Royal AgricuU 
taral Society of Englaikd, states that 1,500 of Hvssey's 
aad McCormiek's OMchines hare heen made to order this 
season. A sale of a ntm impleaMiit qnlte nnpreoedented. 
It also stajtea thai the denand for Hussey^ madiloe, as 
Improved hy tiie EnglUb maoQlhotrnvr, Is much th» 
greater. It eats cloaer to the grovnd and does its worit 
hotter. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

» 

Kiw-YoaK State Fair — Thia great annual exhibition, 
^fVbSch has beoome hi some degree a national anniversary, 
is to come off at Utica, on the Tth, 8tb, 9th, and 10th 
of ibis month. It will be remembered that the Premium 
List for this year, has been greatly enlarged orer that 
of any previons year; and we have reason to believe that 
the exhibition will exceed in interest any one that has 
preceded It. Among the most attracti\'e things on ex- 
bibition will be the Reaping and Kowiag Machines re- 
oently tried at Geneva. The address will be delivered 
by Hon. Hoeatio Sxtmoub of Utica. 

Umitbd Statks Aa. Society.— We have received the 
first number of the new Journal of this Society. It is a 
handsome octavo of 144 pages, and is to be issued quar- 
terly. In appearance it is all that need be desired ; but 
Its contents have disappointed us. We had supposed 
that it would be the aim of the Society to furnish a 
Journal, which, in some degree, should compare with 
the Journals of the Royal Ag. Society of England, and 
the Highland and Ag. Society of Scotland— that is, that 
Its Journal should consist of the Transactions of the 
Society, and of such original papers of a high order as 
it should be instrumental In producing. But instead of 
this, a large portion of the present number is made up 
of extracts— valuable certainly,— but which are already 
accessible to the public, who look for, and liave a ri|^t 
to expect, something more from a National Society than 
the reiteration of what has already been said and done. 
Such an organization should be the great fountain head 
of Agricultural research and information, and as such, 
send forth streams to water and fertilise our land. 



CooHs' Patbkt Iron Fexoi.— Wthave received proof 
•beets of a treatise on fence building, by Mr. H. P. 
Coon's of Troy, N. Y., who has patented a method of 
combining iron and wood in the construction of a fence, 
which secures both permanence and cheapness In the 
structure. The book treats of the several kinds of fence 
tt) use, showing the ol))ection8 to each, and lays down a 
principle, which is said to be well sustained by facts, in 
the short tamo in which it has been tested. The author 
thus states his main principle—" By practical tests, as 
well as observation, it will be discovered that the raising 
of the ground by frost, does not affect the position of a 
stone, or log of wood, when horisontally imbedded in 
tlie earth." The reasons for the truth of this are stated 
at considerable length, and seem satisfactory. In ac- 
cordance with this theory, a block of stone is laid into 
the ground at sufScient depth, in a bori7.antal position, 
and the upright iron poet is firmly fixed in it. The post 
Is now immoveable, and it only remains to properly Join 
to it the bars and pickets. The method of coupling the 
itnrs, which may be either of iron or wood, to the post, is 
peculiar, and of such a nature that the fence can be 
erected equally well in all situations. It admits of a 
pleasing variety of form, and mast necessarily be more 
durable than the common kinds of fence in use. Judg* 
log from the reasei^ in the treatise, and a Q>ecimen we 
have seen near this city, we are confident that Mr. GOons 



has succeded in making a vahmhie bn];»oveme&i in tUs 
important branch of rural economy. 

We hope at some future time to present our readers 
with a cut of the /arm fence, and a farther descriptioii 
of the mode of ita construction. 

Mb. Dow»iiiq's Snccissos at Washimotom.— Mr. 
BBBCKXHaiDGB, of Wasbfaigton, a gentleman who is ful- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Dowmiho's plans, and has been 
associated with him in the carrying ont of hie designa, 
has been appointed by tlie President to complete the im- 
provements now being made at the Capital. Though tins 
appointment disappoints many aspirants, it will Bndoubt« 
edly secure the faithfVil development of the propo«d 
plan, and so give satlsfkction. 

Mass. Boahd or AoEioouruiiB.— This Board was m- 
corporated by the last legislature. It consists, we be- 
lieve, of five members appdnted by the Governor and 
Council, and a Delegate from each County Ag. Societj 
in the State. The Board are auth<HiMd to appoint a 
Secretary, who shall devote his time voder their direc- 
tion, to the advancement of the interests of agriealture. 
At a recent meeting of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock of Amherst College, received the appointment of 
Secretary. We shall rejoice to hear that he has accept- 
ed it, for we know of no one in tlie country from whose 
labors so much benefit might be antteipated. 

T&XAL Of Reapiho ak© Mowikg MACHijrtt. — ^Man- 
ny's Northern Illinois Reaper and Mower, and Barrall's 
Machine, wei-e tested in the nei^borhood of this city on 
the 6th August. A large number of farmers were pre- 
sent at the trial, and general satisfaction waa expressed 
at the performance of both machines. They did their 
work well, and with a rapidity truly surprising. By the 
use of Reaping and Mowing Machines, the ftrmer will be 
able to secure his crops of hay and grain at the proper 
time, thus avoidingthe waste incident to delay , in catting 
altogether by hand. The expense, too, must be materi- 
ally lessened by their use. Some very interesting state- 
ments, respecting the trial of Agricultural Implements at 
Geneva, will be found in our columns. 



BnvpALO KuBsxaT. — Our old friend Col. Hodgb, who 
oilginally started this nursery,— the first, it is s^d, west 
of Albany. — having accomplished that most desirable 
desideratum, an *' ample fortune," has sold out Ids nur- 
sery, and retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven on 
Grand Island, near Niagara Falls, where be has been 
engaged fbr some years in planting large orchards, of the 
difibrent varieties of fruil trees. May he live long to eat 
the fruit thereof. His successors in business are D. S. 
Manlet Sc Brothers, who have Just issued their fint 
Catalogue, and who are strongly recommended to the 
public by Col. Hodge. 

The Potato. — Our correspondent " 0. E. G.," whose 
paper will be found on another page of this number, 
sent us the following, to be added as a <* P. S." to his 
article ; but as It came too late to be attached to the ar- 
ticle, we give it a place here: 

P. S. — Should the alternations of frequent Ifght rains, 
^Tith r!tbrr Trnrm, clr.mp, and cToudy weather, or stjH 
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fsnahfiw, which hite existed sfoce the Sd, contliNie, I 
greatly fear they will produce mildew and difleaee. The 
late aboiidant rains, followed, for a few days, by cooi 
windy weather, promise to leave the cnticloof the foliage 
firm, and the elaborations healthful. But the present 
state of tlie weather severely threatens the health of the 
crop. Its foliage has expanded with great rapidity, for 
the last few days, and, In msny fields, lies very thick. 
The diciilatlon will be liable to become plethoric, the 
eatiole tender, and mildew and bad elaborations to follow. 
The natural result of this ronst be disease of the tubers. 
C. £. Q. Utieaj jSug. 10. 

Caops iH ViaaiiUA..-~We give the following extract 
of a letter from M. Davis, Jr., Esq., dated Lynchburg, 
August 2. " We have had another dry season, which is 
the third In suooesrion. In some neighborhoods the oats 
and clover have nearly Ihfled. The wheat, in the fields, 
generally appeared tolerably well; but much of it has 
the disease called < smut,' and on some farms to an ex- 
tent that the mtHers refuse to reeeive it. The so called 
' bliie Btemi', la most diseased. The corn and tobacco 
crops, though much afiected by the drouth, appear much 
more promising than might be expected." 

CoaBBonoK. — ^Your correspondent, (August No., p. 
287,) used a piece of poke weed the size of a common 
ear of com. Not a kernel, as the printer has it — a small 
dose, unlesa administered by a homoepathist. M. Mor- 
rUj Jiuguit 16, 1B52. 

c:^ We are indebted to tlie Hon. Wm. H. S sward for 
copies of a proposed bill, incorporatbg a department of 
Agriculture in connection with the general government, 
and another proposing to establish a United States Agri- 
cultural Academy, both drafted by WoBTHHtoroR 6. 
SivxTHKir, Esq., of Washington, D. C. The first bill 
creates four distinct Bureaus, severally officered, and 
under the superintendence of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
Tis: A Bureau of the Science and Practice of Agricul- 
ture ; one of Agi'icultnral Chemistry ; one of Agricul- 
tural Mechanics, Manufactures, and Commerce, and one 
of Agricultural Statistics. The ostensible purpose of 
these Bureaus is the collection of fads and statistics, and 
reduchig them into a shape, accessible to the mass of the 
people. The details of the plan are drawn out with 
great precision, and yet the scheme is so complicated that 
we have great doubts whether it could be successfully 
carried into effect. The plan of the Agricultural Aca- 
demy is similar to the one proposed to the N. Y. State 
Legislature, though on a much larger scale. It provides 
for a niodel farm to be canied on by students, for 
thorough acientiflc and practical instruction, and the et 
cetera of such institutions. The students to be appointed 
by membera of Congress, and supi)orted during a four 
years' course, by the public treasury. 

HcALTR vs. Wevs. — We have received a communica- 
tion from N. RAnSALb, of Woodstock, making some 
•evero strictures upon the article of S. £. Tonn, pub- 
lished in the Cultivator for August, from which we make 
the following extracts :«-^' Does friend Todd suppose tliat 
wch a foul corroding ulcer, as he describes, is produced 
without a legitimate, inherent cause? Does he think an 



animal can be in good health and be afflicted with such 
a loathsome soref And if sick, ought the animal tehe 
used for food) I had supposed it was well under- 
stood that such faicurable sores upon man or beast were 
the result of dUeaee in the ^stem, and the outlets for 
the discharge of poUommt matter, which would destroy 
lifi» Immediately were it not for such discharge.^' 

Naw Beapino axd Raxixg Macbive.— Mr. Chas* 
Dextom of Peoria, HI., has invented a machine which 
cuts the grain and lays it in bundles ready to bind. The 
bundles are laid at the side of the machine, ont of the 
way of the team; thus any amount can be cut, independ- 
ent of the binding. — ^^ 

Leicestex Sheep. — A writer of a Tetter fVom Jefffer- 
son county in this state, published hi a Kingston paper, 
says that Col. S. D. HuxeERroai> of Adams, has a very 
superior fiock of Leicester sheep—among them a ram 
which weighed over SOO lbs. after shearing. 

Athshisx Cattle .^The same writer also mentions a 
pair of Ayrshires, which were imported from Ayrslrfre 
last antumn, by Mr. James Bbosie of Ellisburgh, which 
he thinks very fine specimens of this breed. We pre- 
sume these animals, as wcfll as samples of Mr. Hunger- 
ford's sheep, will be at the State Fair 

COMPAXATIVS MOISTUXB OF FALLOW GbOUVD, AXp 

THAT WHICH SrppoRTS Cxops.-^Some people urge as aa 
excuse for not destroying weeds among their crops, in 
a dry time, that they are necessary to shade the ground, 
and keep it from drying. But they might have seen, 
that fallow ground preserves its moisture during drouth, 
better than any other. Phiots actually pump up the 
moisture from the soil, and it is carried off through their 
leaves by evaporation. According to Liebig, ''water 
evaporates incessantly from the surface of the young 
plant; its quantity is in direct proportion to the tempera- 
ture and extent of the surface." This explains why 
sward ground, and ground near treea, become dry to so 
great a depth during seasons of drouth. 

Notice— Superphosphate of JMme. 

AB there is a wparkn» rabftance now offered for Supcipboti^te 
of-Liaio, Farmers aiMl Gan)«»er« would do weU to kuow and 
examine the article before purchasing. 

We have for rale the article bnaidcd oil the bar. C. Debtrrg. ffo. I. 
and also that made under the dtreetiou of P/of. Mapes, the qualitiee 
of wWeh have been tested. IX)N6£TT St GRIFFINO. 
SepL 1— H. No. S5 Cliff sircet, New-Vork. 

. Merino Sheep for Sale. 

THE sabscriber offers (br sale. 50 Merino Ktvcs, S, 3 aad 4 yeais 
okl, a cross from a Merino Bock of the Tuintor importaiioitj aiid 
Spanish Merino Ewes.. 

Also a few Bucks from the sairte cross. Also n few Bucks, n crosa 
from an Atwood Bock and Spanisli EM'es. Terms mode ren«<>nahte, 
to suit purchasers. A. H. AVERY. 

Oalway, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 16S3— tt.« 

FOR Oraas Lands, laii\iis^ ud Winl^ Grain, also for slirul)9— for 
sale by the Looi MaiiuUiciuriiig Company, in lots to suit par-, 
chasers. I'nce 9l.9t) per barrel, for any qdaiitny over «ix barrels. 
FmStrubs, 92 per barrel. 

fjy^ The Company will sell lots nf 100 barrels or over, at o reduc- 
ed rnte this fall, as they are making extensive alterations in their 
buildings, which will compel them to empty their vnti. For particu- 
lars aiUlress " The Lodl Manufuciuring Compaimy," 74 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. Sept. 1— 9l 

^^^■^»— ^^ ■ ■ ■ »■■■■■■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ m . m- » I I - . » ■■■ m m m^m^^ta^^ 

Colman's Enrop^ftn Asrricaltore* 

TTniROPFJkN AMUCVIiTURE, froan peMMal observaftioa, by 
JiM HcKST CoLVAX, of Ma.«sacha«elt9. Two large oetavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bound, the sasne aa pabliahed in Nos., tS. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATcJll. 
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Frait aad Ornamental Trees* 



'TMXWANaER 4k BARRY df«>e to «•» *e alUliiioaof N«r- 
JCj aeryimn, Dealers aiid PlaKer*, lo the imtneiise •lock of iree- 
now Oil their groujids, embracing Fruit trees of evepr depenpuoit. 

SUM^ard IppUty K«r», ««««, CluniM, PtaekM, |»., oil fine 
•tocks for orchards— vigorous iiiul well formed. 

Dwarf mtd FynumiM F4ar IVrrs, on Quince rtocks, •bo« M»,- 
€00, embracing every fine variety that con be so worked; two year 
old trees, low branched, vigorous, aiid beaotifuK 

Dwarf and FtrmmitM CAmi««, on Malialeb '«ock»^fine--one, 
two. and three year old trees— '^'XjU branched and finely formed. 

Dwarf MppU 2W«, on paradise and Doucain slocks—beauufal^ 9 
year old trees with heads, for imm«<liate bearing, besides vigorous 

Gifo^irrhtf large Lancoshire sorts, strong plants for immediate 

Curniar*, including the Cherry, Virtena, WhtU Grape, and many 
other new and fine sorts. Sec onr CatHlogue. ' 

itaj^dern'M— the new Large Frvited Jtofi(A(y, FaslolO} Ac, *c., 
a complete callecliou -of nUtteuirable varieties. 

«r^«— all good hardy niuive somi— strong « and 3 year old v nea. 
and dU varieties of Foreign Grapes for vinenes— «fong thrifty plantt 

inawberriet of all desirable ^-aridlea, and all other fruits cuUi^Tiied. 

Tlie enure fruit department is under our own person: 1 supervision; 

tbe best qaaliiv of stock is used, and the mow scru^Milous aUentiuM 

(riven to ensure accuracv; we flntier ourselves that uo nursery col- i 
cciioii can oflfer a stronger guarantee lo purclmsers in this respect. 
The stock is uM groM'n on new fresh soil, and is heaUby, well matur- 
ed, and hardy J we ask the purchasers to examine it. 

OmoOTentol.— Large trees for streets, parks, *c,, snch jw w*« 
Chestnuie, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, Snowf Abeks, Mnmlatn 
Ash^ Elms, and Tulip X>s««, in large quamiues— cheap. 

Jiare Ornamental Lawn Trwes. embracing the most novel, remar- 
cable, and beautiful Trees and Slir«ha,liolhdecMloo«aiid evergreen, 
that can be grown in oar climate i for particulari we must reler to 
the Descriptive Catalogue. , i i- .i 

Jtoie«-one of the richest collectioos in tha coontry, includuig the 
newest uid liest European varieties, selected by ns lust summer, in 

.Btfttoiw Jloot^-imported aimoaUy from HoMaiid. ^ ^^ . .. 

Z>aA<M«— the new English and French prize si»rla of 1851 , besides 
fine older ones. All artwlcs pocked in the best manner, and forwar- 
ded to any part of the United fcitate.*, Canada, or Calafrriiia. Ortlers 
eiriclly complied with in every particular. The following Catalogues 
arc now ^ent gratis, to all who apply and enclose surops to cover 
ousiage, which muM be prepaid. 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of FruMs. «... 

No. tf. do do ofOniameiital Trees, Shrnbs, AC 

No. a A Catalogue of Dahlias, Fuclisias, Chr)-saiitheraain« and 

betiding irfonls. ,, ^ . v 

No. 4. A wholesale CaialogtM for Nniaerymen and others, who 

wish io purchase largely. . « . ««^ . « ««* 

Piwtage on Not. 1 and »-«00 miles or under, 3 cents ; SOD to l,fiOO 

intleA, 6 cents. ^ .. * * . ««« . * ma 

Postage on Nos. 3 and 4—600 miles or under, 1 cent; 500 to 1,«00 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester N. Y., Sept. 1, leSS— It 

FrnlA and Ornamental Trees. 

Blv«r Bnk KanMfry, Hochetter, N. T. 

flEXPPABB 4 GBXBBY, Proprietors, 

OW offer to ftiniiah Nursery stock generally, of aa good quality 
^ and at as low rates, as can be obtained elsewhere. 
FRUri'S.— All the leading varieties, both standard and dwarf, or 
Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Plum, ftc.,fcc Oooeeb^rTiea,CurfiMlt«, 
RaipUrrries, Strawberries, *c. Grapea-IsabeUa, Catawba, dm- 

ton, &c., iic. 

Also 100,000 Appio Stocks. 

aO,OGO Cherry do root pruned. , 

All orders accompanied with the cash or sat iafactory reference, and 
all letters of inquiry post-paid, will receive prompt attention. . 

From the connection o/ Mr. Sheppard for a number of years, with 
the foUowing estaWislimeulf, all of which rnvtaitt the highest repnta- 
lioii, vi»: A. J. Downing ft A. Saul, Newburgh, N. Y.; Wm.Rcid. 
BJizabethtown, N. / , and Ellwanger ft Barry, Rochester, N. ^ , Uie 
proprietors flatter themselves that their knowledge of the great varie- 
ty of tastes Mid wants of planters generally, wiircnable them lo gua- 
caiiice ample satisfaction to all favoring thom with their patronage. 

Rocliester, Sept. 1, 18Sa-2t. 

Choice Garden and Flower Seeds* 

COMSTOCKt F£RRB A CO., 

8EFD GROWERS, 

Wethanfield Seed Gardens, Wethersfield, Ot. 

SsttMi^ed aver 30 fears, 

rylTE great popularity of the Seeds grown at this establishment, has 
Jl been gained by the assklnous personal care and attention of the 
proprietors. Their quality and proouctiveness will continue to be un- 
surpassed. Dealers, Market Gardeners and others, stipplicd in bulk, 
or neatly papered, at low prices for the quality of the seeds. 

30 papers ChoUe Flower Seeds sent bp motl, postags paid, for 
one daUar. 

The tiardener'a Almanac and Deacriplive Calalogue, eonmintitg60 
poges, sent by mail w\ the receipt of a three cent stamp. Abridged 
and Price Caiahigaea, gratia. Seeds forwarded from Haitford. 

Sept. 1, lesa— It.* 



Horse Powefs, Tbresheia and SepaialfNn. 

Aidfaat Ckotn PoMMrt 

OF all kinds ever made, for one and two horaes, also cM 
Sweep Powers, for one lo Ian horaee. Tlireahera and ©" 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER ft CO., 

United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1-hC No. 1« Water Street, New- York. 



Preminm Strawberries, BvllMy Pssonles, dke* 

WM. R. PRINCB ft CO., Liimiean Gardens and Noraertec, 
Flushing, oflFer tbe following strawberriea. which have Iwn 
selected from all tlie varieties at present known, the others having 
been rejected, and all these we deeeribed in their snnileaeni caca- 

logueof 18S*2. _^ „ 

Lie Baron, targe, productive, and hi^est ^vmtd of «h,9S per 

*^**"* , 

Monstrous Sieainstone, very large, dclicim»s flavor, 01 per dcnen 
Mdxitnus Swainstone, very targe, high flavor, SI per dozen. 
Ckarlottej large, delicious sprightly flavor, productive, SO ccols per 

dOBCll. 

SuperiaHre, spicy, rich flavor, a prodoctive eeedluiy of Rnrr^ new 
Pine, Si iSO iM»r d(«xen. j •- 

Coronation, very large, very productive, bright ecanet, 91 per 
doBcit. 

Magnijique, very large, orange scarlet, prodncu vc, S « l*^ ™2** 

Triwnphj scorlet. very prodnctive. seedling of large early eeand, 
double in vise and thrice as prolific, fS per d«)ien. 

Primate, large, deep scarlet, productive, SI per dozen. 

Champion, very large, scarle*, otrtong cone, §8 per doaen. 

Tioiee.bearing Swainstone, a aecoud crop in September, very pre* 
ductive, Si per dozei.. . ^- . 

Silphide, very large, light erarlet, teenlifnl, excellciU, SI per doi. 

N. B.— We guarnntee the alwjve IS varieties to be sup erior to a ny 
other dozen that ran be produced, and tbe first four are svpenor in 
flavor to Burros New Pine. 

The lollowing, $1 per dozen, except were priced otnerwiae. 

Crimson Pine, conical, sweet, rich, very prodnctive. 

ClwHer Hudson, conical, scarlet, very productive, 

rornneapm, large. go<Hl flavor, productive. 50 eta. per «<^ni. 

Pnfuse Scarlet, like early scaTiet, but produces double, SO els. per 
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Primordean, beantiful scarlet, productive, not hlfh «awr,3y* 
per dozen. , . 

Tivdi Searlet, very large, beautiful, estimable, very prodocuve. 

Uni^e Scarlet, light scaiiet, rich flavor, moderate benrer, 37 eenll 
per dozen. . 

XodoiJifta, scarlet, excellent flavor, wrodoctive. . 

Spiral, elongated cone, nsoally proaoces second crop m ScfNemoa 

fietorine, large, flne flavor, very prodnctive. 

i>Mfe, very Inrge, rich flavor, productive. 

Iphigenia, large, fine flavw, productive. 

8ylv««frf<, scarlet conical, very productive. 

Cotnpag^ntd, large, crimson, pointed cone. 

Mftelene, crimMtn, roundish, rich flavor. 

Psjfche. large, beautiful, ezceWent— very proltfiis. 

itmantfa, light scarled, juicy, productive. 

iram'HgfSN, large crimson, conical. 



Fredonui, large, pointed cone, productive. 
rn«mi:AantJtfwitsot<f«o, ovate, monsiro 



dozen. 



monsirooB, deep sesflei; SI per 

*~NoTE. The preceding 32 splendid tarieties were on'gnMfed 69 em- 
selves, and most of them are nomkere else ta be UsameeL 

McAvoy^s Superior, Schneicke's Pistillate, Longvk-orth's Proiifle, 
Moyamensing, Walker's Seedling, HmiUman^s PistillBte, BicHA 
White, Myatt's Prolific, Surprise and Hantbois; River's EUza, Cala^ 
forniau Pine, Mexican Alpine, La Delicieuse, La Liegoiee and Biil- 
tania— all at St per d(>zen. 

Merveiile, Inrgesl French variety, S2 perjpair. 

Montevideo Pine, very large, beautiinl, S9 per dozen. 

Goliath, very large, S3 per doaen ; Crescent SeedUng, S3 ner naif. 

The foilownig at 37 to 60 cents per dozen, and S3 per hnndred. 
Myatt*B Eleanor, Mammoth, Glol>e, British Queen, and PsvAiSc 
Hautboia; Lizzie Randolph, Black Prince, Jenny's Seedling, Iowa, 
Schiller : Burr's New Pine, Rival Hudson, Scarlet Melting, Colnra> 
bus and Scioto; Ellwanger ft Barry's No. 1, Monroe, G«^ieaee, Cli- 
max, and Orange Prolific ; T^ue Bishop's Orange, Black Rock, Ab3?s- 
sinian Ptliiee, Eberfeiii, Green and Flat Hantbola, Red and While 
Bosk Alpine, and Elton Piite. 

The following at SS cents per dozen, and SI per hundred : Large 
Early Scarlet, or Early Virginia, Crimaon Coo«», Hovev'a Secdhng, 
Boston Pine, Hudson, Willcy, Methven Scarlet, Necked Pine, Eiig- 
lish White and Red Wood. White and Red Alpine, and Dmidec. 



Merbaeious Pee&nies et aliove 100 splendid Chinese Ikmble 
ties, and 3V«« Pcsontss of 40 varieties. Tulips^ Hyacinths, and Japan 
Lilies, and all other Bulbous Flower Roots, including the White and 
Yellow Celoehortus of Cnl'ifoniin. Victoria, CiAossnl, and ether 
kitids of Rhnbarb, S<;aKale, and Asparagus, which can now be 
tra'n^ilanted. 

The finest European table grapee in note, 95 per dozen. 

The following Strowbemes nave ueeii M^Kied : Rieliaidaen't 
Early, Late, and Cambridge : Burr's Seedling, Mammoth. Profusion 
and Late Prolific ; Deptford Pine, Royal Pine, Myatt's Elisa, Loal 
Spencer, OM Pine. Cushing, Princess Alice Maud, Svrainatone, 
Reeiie's Seedling, Duke of Kent, French Cnctmnber, Boists ^rize, 
Downiou, Kneveit'ji Pine, Royal Seariet, Prinoess Rojad and Prinee 
of Orleans, and above 40 others, as stated in ou- Cotnlogue. All 
will be well packed, and forwarded aff^ireeted. 

Descriptive Catalogues of all Trees and Plants, with priees, wffl be 
forwarded to post-paid applicantf who cndose poatage tfampe. 

8epl.l->lt. 
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BWU WATOON, Old Colony NaneM Plynaaib, MaML, often 
m for Mie the foilowiug itrawberrits. PiuiU caremUy Mck«ct>- 
eama^ paid lo Boston. ' "^ 

r^cMciU SteAiifff J»«j)rt«a?.— Thta it a hew American Seedling 
rufed by Mr. LAwrenee of New Oriemui, hy craesing Briii»h Queen 
WKl Kctii's Seedltug. It i» the HrM peipetual itmwberry of large 
nSB and first rat« ^iiaiity ever raised. For six monthii (his retnarka. 
We frait cominaes m bearing. " I neither cut off the blowuma,*' says 
• .li"' ""**'■ •»y I»rt of them, to increase its bearing— it is one con- 
liomd ©rpp from the first jumpj and if yoa want to know hmv it 
5!^"^ w"" "***'"^» fruiinig, a friend Itosjusl (May 9) counted 

aovm ^ lo 4« berries on four successive plants, the hirgest measuring 
r inches, aiid the averaae being three inches in circurorercnce.'^ 
o doubt thw variety will grcaily extend the strawberry season at 
Deoorih, making it an immense acquisition to strawberry grower*, 
and 111 bybridueai^. The aJmost niter impossibility of getthig plants 
ali»e from New Orleans, wilt make this kind scarce for some lime. 
II has beau ordered from all quarters, bat very few plains have been 
'•^^«« •J»vo, Dr. ^yiie, Uw faroous strawberry grower at Alex- 
aader, D,C,, ordered $35 worth, but succeeded iu '^saving but one 
plant, which," helremafks, ** $Ui would not buy." 1 myselfwas tUU 
flN«a«fiybrfiMafafsifos»M<«m«. Mr. Pardee, of Palmyra, N. Y., af- 
ler repeated eflRnrtSfSttcoaeded ill saving a few pimifs. Hisentire stock 
* ^"2^ Wda, and piaois will be ready in October, in pois, CS each. 

Jnp^4«(^ s SupsriOT-, a large and nrodoeiiva variety which obtained 
■e preimam of 9tQ0y oflered by the Ciucimiati Hort. Society for a 
■«2J2»ncty snperior to any in cullivation. 

mapam^nsmgf a fine fruit of rich aroma and high flavor, very firm 
Md highly produeyi^. A special pcemiwnwaa awarded it by the 
PcnnaTlvauia Hort. aockty. 

W«lfc«r»# Seedling, 9. dark colored berry, of good sixe; a very 

?r*'S?*fJ**^5''» "/ "W*» ''■^<»*" •"* ^T high quality. Raised by 
'"'•Walker. Prealdeiit of the Mass. Hort. Soc., awl highly recom- 
mended by the fruit eommittee. Plants now ready, Si per doaen.) 

New Foreign Stmufberries^ reeenUy imported} nowjlretefferedr 
-,*■•?•***** ^HSsulW <Myalt.)— Very prolific and of large siae. 
Hifhly recommended to all who admirathe peculiar and high flavor 
•lI^ *;*■?■• ?'*■*' conical, deep purple in the sun, and of tiiaLsweet 
and delietous flavor for which the Hautbois arc ndied. 

Bmrpriee, (Myatt.)— A new seedling of Mr. Myati, the great str«w- 

J1L*'*^.*^.S'**"*^' of ^ ^l^^'^y* ^•'y **«'8« "iw handsome. 
Qm>ift$efeUay (Mya«.)-.This fine seedling of Mr. Myatt, proauses 

V* compete /hvorably with anyofihe fammis fruits lie has raised. 
P*-7*![ P^«*!»«' "nd delicious. The leaf has the pecoliarity of beiiir 
di\'ided ratojiew leaflets. 

iVeit^e, (Myatt.)— A medium sixedcriinaonatariet, conical, of rich 
flavor, and a nrodlgious bearer. 

mixa Seedling^ (River's,) a fin« seedling from Myatt** Eliza; one 
or the best early strawberries known, lu flavor is exquisite, habit 
compact ; a prodisious bearer. 

. ^ ^^goiae, (Hagttin,) of Prencn ongin. Proii medium tised, 
briUiaut scarlet, flavor exceUcnt; very early and prolific: a vary 
pT'nnising fruit. 

Brittamia, (Jackson,) a capital frail of large size. Its great bear- 
tar qnalniec will make it a favorite. 

Bteum Pine. — A superb white strawberry of large sise and showy 
appearance. Its color makes it a great acquisition. 

BliHimg Cmede JVa«.r— An excellent variety with the trae pine fla- 
▼<nvof great reputation in England. 

Cfewtam^ (Cremont,) very early, large and of excellent quaUty. 

AMeu^ (Salter,) «r prodigious rise, probably the largest ever grown. 

La Deiieieuee.—A new French variety, which I have not fruited. 
Highly recommended m the French |oamaUk 

BxeeOenU^ (liorio-H-A verysvperior frait, well worthy its name. 
Fruit very ^g^t flattened, extremely firm, very iuicy with the flavor 
of the wud strawberry. This will prove a great favorite. 

Plaau ill pots, tS per doaeii sorts, in September. 
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Plants now ready, 93 per doaen. 

BrimteMsenepttle, (PcUlaiii.)— Anew French variety of great re- 
potation, of large size and an abandant bearer. 

XiMMtt's Pine,— A superb fruit, of great reputation abroad. 

Doieaiofi.— A seedling of Mr. Knight. Fruit of mediom size and 
very hirh flavor. 

JtajsJ Pi'as.— A first rate fruit of the largest Ae and exedlenl fla- 
vor, and ccmsidered one of the best sorts in England. 

EUm Piaer^Tht besi late sort in England, very Urge,l>right red, 
flavor delicious. 

QeUaiky (Khiey.)— A seedling from British Qneen, and larger Ihan 
not variety. 

Cempte de Paritt (Pelilafn.)— A very beautiful berry, large, and 
an excellent bearer. 

Ft'Morwi, (Trollop )— A famous son, of great reputation abroad. 

Prince of OrUane. — An abundiiiit hearer. 

FrmeA Cammier.— A very long and curioos ftnit. It belongv to 
the Hautbois. , 

Mbntevidee Pnis--<?onical Scarlet, very handsone. 

FVa« varietiet at 9''2per kvndred^-^ eente per dozen. 

Myati's British Queen, Deptford Pine, Eleanor, Eliza, (late,) (yfobe, 
Prolific Hsmbois. 

Bon's New Pine, Colnmbna, Mammoth, Rival Hndion, Scioto. 

Richards(m*s Early, Late, Cambridge, (fine.) 

BQwmger Jt Barry's Moorce, Climax, Pr<ri. Orange, Oeneseei 

Prince's Scarlet Unique, Lizzie Randolph, FrisKirdion, Profnse 
Bearlei, Conraeopia, CbarkMie. 

Lord ^»eii»er, (b^ flavor.) Black Prhice. Old Pine« Ca%hing| 
bcbitter, Princtei* Aiiee Maod, Keene*8 Seeaiaig, bwainstonej Jeuny^s 
*>««dling, Iowa. 



OUet eort^-^t per 100. 

Early Virginia, Mcthven Scariet, Biwton Pine, (very fine,) Hovey'a 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlei, CrlmwnCone, Duke of Kent, learty,) 
Dundee, WiUey's Seedling, (great liearar,) Uodseo. 

New Bardf S*r«d.— D«rrzra gracrti,.— This chaTrolng shrub, 
Which created no much seiiration at the great exhibition of planis at 

1^"^ *hi8 M>ring, is now ofllred, in pots, tl each. . 

ffew Jfe{(ofrope«.— Fmmorttilite de Maria Louise is a new variety 
raised at Liege. ** The cymes are large, each blossom being green 
at the center, embUmatical of hop4. aurrounded by a rrowu of gold, 
emUematieal <f Miness ; the five rays of the border represent the 
virginal whiteneKs of the celestial stars. It has this peculiarity, that 
the flowers have the delicious fragrance of the violet and wall flow- 
er." Now first oflered, 81 each. Ileliotrnpcs, gem, corymlxxsum, 
luacina, reptann, grisan. 75 cents esch ; intermedia, voltniriaiium, 
Souvenir de I Jege, grandiflora, US cenl* each. Tlie sett for 95. 

Fuchsia spectabOis 81. The finest collectian in the country of re- 
cently imported Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, new dwarf Clirysan- 
Ihemums, Daisies, Phloxes, Scarlet Geraniums and Roscp, in immense 
variety and of novel colors and habits. 

Foreign grapes in pots, 85 per dozen, 840 per 100. Paradise, Mt- 
haleb. Plum and other stocks K>r Nurseries. 

A inli astioriment of fruit and ornamciilal trees and shrubs. A gen- 
eral priced and descriptive catalogue, sent gratis on receipt of one 
postage stamp for over 500 miles of distance. Sept. 1— It. 

FRUIT TR££S, SEEDUNGS, Ac. 

T. a ]Uacw8U * Oo^ Oenero, V. T. 

ENCOURAGED by the generous patronage heretofore received, 
and by a soil, climate, ami position peculiarly favomlilo to the 
growth of KeaUKy trees, we have »o enlarged our slock of nursery 
articles, that we are now enabled to offer great uiducements to aU 
who may wish id purchase, either at wholesale or retail. We have 
between fioe and eight knndred thousand trees^ in the diflferent sta- 
ges of growth. M^ich have been propagoted with the strictest care 
as to merit and genuineness of varieties. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to, and trees se- 
curely packed and delivered at the Railroad Depot or Steamboat. 
Of large trees, M'e offer this fall the following, viz : 
(K),000 Apple Trees, best varieties for market or family orchards. 
30,000 Cherry do very thrifty and handsome. 
6.000 Pear do stondard»--healtby and large.' 
S0,000 do do dwarft, on True Angela quince— <me and two 
years old. 
10,000 Psaeh do very nice. 
4,000 Ptvm do 6 to 7 feet hirh— best sorts. 
2,000 Apricot do mostly DuIkiis' Early Gdden. 
S,000 Grape Fta«s, mostly Isabella. 

10,000 Evergreens, Balsam Fir, Cedars, Norway Spniee, ke. 
5,000 Mountain Ask, large and fine— «ffry r Asop. 
! 3,000 Horse Chestnutj large and handsome. 
40JOOO Cherry SeedUngs, very nice. 
90yWO Apple do two years old. 

S5,000 Bttckthom SeedKn^s, very nice for hedges. 
Also Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing, uid Moss Rosea, Shrubs, Gooee- 
berriea, Curraius, RospberricR, Strawberries, Itt., ice. 

Partfcutnr attention is called to our targe stock of the followiiw 
fruits, viz : 
iljiples— Wagner, TV>mpkhis Coonty King, Northern Spy. Primate. 
Fsors— Vir^alieu, Bartlett, Ionise Bon de Jersey, Olout Morceaa. 
CAcrr^ss— dreat Bigarreau, Black Ttetariao, Banman's May, Early 
Porple Onigne. 
Apricots — Dubois' Early Golden, Moorpark, 
Geneva, Sept. t, 1859- St. 

ITnitod BtatM Agricultural Warehooflo and Seed Stoiv^ 

No. 107 Water Btreet, New-York. 

THE snbaeribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied asaonment of A^icultoral and Hortieidtiiral Implemeiils. 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constancy -oa hand, ana 
oicr for sale at the lowest prices aiw on the best ternos. 

Aug. 1— tf. JOHN MAVHER k, CO. 

-- ■ • — - 

New Edition of American Fruit Cnltarlat« 

Jut FttbUdiedf by BEBBT * IfTT.T.URi Anlmni, V. IL 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST: containing directions 
for the propagaiion and culture of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garaen ; with dcfscriptions of the prmcipal American 
and Fnieign varieties, cultivated in the United States. By John J. 
Thomas. With over 90O accorate illustrations. Se vzrth Kditiok ; 
containing 40 pages of new matter, with fall directions for the man- 
aceroeM of dwar& and pyramids, besides fome hundreds of smaller 
aqditioiis, and many new engravings. 1 vol. — over 400 pages^ 
price il. 

^ A book of great value."— Gsa. Farmer. <* Worth its weight in 
pM-dost to any new beginner."— Mbors-s Rural Kevf 'Yorker. '- It 
snoald he in the hands oi every fruit grower."— OAio CvUitater. 
" There is no vacant space iu it— it is liVe a fresh egg— all good, 
and uacked fuU to the shell."— P^auis Farmer, " The million who 
porcnaee it will ikid nuitter adapted to their wauls, supeiior to any 
work aa yet published."— ClsarwndlferaU. "An invaluable addi 
tion to our a|riculttKal librarice."— IToot Gromer, '* Manifests care- 
ful and laborious researcli. close and ooulinued obsecvation, ami an 
ezcelleiusysienMtieclaaNEcation"— ITrsrsm Hort. Review. 

Aug. 1, 1869-91. 
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NEW-YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

189 and 191 Wftt«r StrMt, M«w-Tork. 

HOR8E POWERS, Thresher*, uid Septtntors. TIm EndleM 
Chuiii or Railway PoM'ers of oar own mauufactare, boihsiiigle 
and double-gearedi for one and two hortes, which ba» never been 
equalled lor lightneM in roiuiing, strength, durability and economy. 
iTjey are wui Penally approved wherever iney have been tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horso«. Theae are eotth 
pact and wholly of irou, and adapted \o all kinds of work. 

9d. Eddy's Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for ooe to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4ih. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horsea. 

THRE8HER3.— Imi>rovcd Threshers made upuu the best prinei- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILLS for Wheat, Ry«, Oats, Ac. of the beat comtracUOD. 

RICE FAN MILLS made exiirc».|y for the South. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful maebinea, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for Mraiering gardens or walks, and afford protec- 
tion from fire, lltey will throw a Jiirong stream 40 feet hiffh, are 
easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Also, smaU Garden 
Pumpa and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSISS— Bullock's Progretshre Power 
Presses, combinuig improvementa which make them oy far the beat 
in use. ^ 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and EiMHeas-Cham Pumps; 
Leather, Gotta-Percha, India-Rabber H«ee, Lead Pipe, Ac. 

CORN SHELLERS of great variety of patterns, to «hell either 
by hand or horse power. Will alMsU from five to 100 bushels of corn 
per hour. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or smgle borae, aaitable for the 
farm, the rood, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light made or extra strong, 
as desired. 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of cutting fine for fausagea, and other 
purp<^scs, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 

Southern [Aovtrt of all sizes and patterns, the Double Mould Board 
or Fluke plow for furrowing and cultivating the sugar cane, he. 

Our implements occuoy toree large stores, and we believe they 
make up the largest ana moat complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articiea in our line can l>e made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN h CO^ 

June 1. 185»-tr IflO and 19t Water St., New- York. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

AUSTRAUAN WHEAT.~Ver>' superior. The berry of this 
grain is extra large, and makea tlie best of flour. It producea 
a greater average crop than any other variety now grown m New- 
York. Several years' experience hi its cultivation, proves that it is 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kiudo ; and as i he stalk is large 
and stronr, it is also leas liable to blow down or lodge. Price, 94 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Me* 
diterranean, Black Sea, Ac. 

BUCKWHEAT, of the best kinds ui raarket« 

RUT A BAG A, or Sweedtsh Tuniep Seed. The Purple Top aad 
other ounerior varieties. 

TURNEP SEED.— Larw While Flat. I^ong White, Red Top 
Flat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, and mher improved kinda for 
the field or nrdeu A. B. ALIXN ft C0.« 

June 1, iSsa— tf 180 awl 191 Water at.. New- York. 

PERCriAFI GUAffO 

AND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvion Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 1») and 191. 

Woter-et., Naw>York. 
Jan. 1— tf . ^_^__^ 

Improved Stock* 

C1ATTLR, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
y shire breed*. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Dofwn, 
and Colswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, niid Berkshire breeds. 
From our long experience ns breeders and dealers in the above 
kind! of stock, and our excellent siiimtion for purchasing and ship- 

K' ig, we think we can do as good justice to ordera, as any other 
use in the United States. A B. ALLF.N A CO , 

Jan. 1, 1858— tf. 190 and 101 Water St., New-York. 

^^^,— ^^i^^ ■■III ■ ■ ^1 MM I I ^ I ^11 ■ ■ ■ P I I 1^1^— ^Miil^bl^ 

A Fint Class Dairy Farm lor Sale. 

MY form of 990 acre*, four miles south of the village ef Oxford, 
Chenango county, N. Y., ami near the Chenango CmiaL 950 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbeifed. It has a large 
two Mory manaion, five large boms, and sheds and out housefi« In 
good repair. The soil is deep anil of superior (junlity. It is admn- 
blv adapted for a dairy, or fbr grazing and gram ; bai a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fVuit; and for profit, health, and l>e«aty of location, 
cannot l>e surpassed. It ia iUly supplied with farming loolS) and 
about fifty head of cows and yoanr stock, all or any of ^tiueh may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad t^iiahes 
ample fiM;ilitiea for forwaiding produce to the New-York mttrkei at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Bhigfaamp* 
ton railway, peaeea within a few miles of the fann. The form can be 
conveniently divxied. Price low— title perfort. Terms most ea<y. 

O. VAN DER LYN, 
May 1, lS5»-(f. Oxford, N. Y. 



JIfo 9b Lmenttr SMs»-*ir«al 9f MtiUml CdttgM, 

THE subecriber has now on hand, Braiaing Tile of the foUowiqg 
deacriptiona. Prices reduced. 

HoMB Sbob Tux 

inch Rile, or Uiucb Calibre, tieMpr.UM 

« 19 00 



14 



74 

u 



(C 



13 00 



cc 



4ibicliRMe,or9tinchO«fibn, 91S 00 pr. 1000. 

These Tile are over one foot fai length, and are » formed aa to ad- 
mit water at every joint, drmuboc lamf from IS to 90 feet wch side of 
the drain—being the cheapest ana most darable article oaed. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwelUnga, at •* and f8 pr. 
100 piecea. Orders from a distance will receive prompt atteoooo. 

Albany, April 1, ISSfl-tf JOBN GOTT. 

New and Tmportaat laoaraaoe* 
VortkeniV. York U^ Steak iBi. Go., FlOtebw^ V. X. 

INCORPORATED by the LegislaMre of the Stale of New-Y« 
July. 1891. Horsei', Cattle, snd an kinds of Live Stock 
against Death, by the combmed risks of Fire, Wafer, 
Ssea, *c CAPITAL, •SO.UOO. ^ ^ ^ 

OBORGE MOORE, FlatialNiisli, 8oe>y. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agem. _ _^^ 

October 13| 1801. 
This company aro nowernniacd Midreadrto roeeiTe aivlia 
tions for insurance. It ia confidently believed that the owners of vi 
lanble animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by This 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine iusorancca are fvopCT 
and expedient, ao is live stock inaoianee : the reaaona for i ni ranet 
are equally andicable to alL 
For terms please apply to Company's Afa&tt. 
Plattsburgh, July 1— tf. 

EHBRY & CO.«8 

LnproTod Hono Fowor. Ihraihon and BopontaCL 

npMIE wideraigned have been appointed sole ageiiU for iIm mJe of 
L Emery's new patent Iinprovod Horse Power, Tb r aa hrn aad 
Separators in the oity of New-York. The Slate Agrieotaral Ware- 
house ia the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many poweia are repreaeiited as Emery*a patent, toovoid iaHMWHsns 
be careful to oliserve that the name of Emery h, Co., ia cost in fol 
on every link of chain and the wheck hub. 

' LONGETT 9l 6RIFFING. 
July 1— tf. 05 Clifi" street. New. York. 

MANURES. 

PERUVTAN OUANO, Oj to 0* cents per povnd. 
BONE DUST, when taken ui eqna) quaittitiea, f&SSparbanaL 
BONF. SAWINGS, separately, #3.50 per barrel. 
PIJ^STRR, 91 to Ot-V per borrel. 
POTASH, 3i to 4 cents per pornid. 
CHARCOAL, »1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIC ACID, OJ to 0* cems per pomd. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF I JME. 0} cents per poind. 
WOODS' RENOVATING SALTS, one eem per poomL 
For sale at (he State Agrimhnral Warehouae, pIa. 95 CHf' street, 
New- York. LOKGETt * GRIFFING. 

Aug. 1— at. ^____^_____________«_ 

Fowls for Sale* 

AFTER August, the subscriber will have for sale Fowb rused 
this season, from the following stocks: 
Shanghai— Forbes* Duff. Marshes do., Parley^ do., Aiidlrew*s 
White, Whitens Black, and kUrtland^a. 

Cochin Chiuaa, the Qneeii'a atock and Baiky'a. Abo, Btack 
Spanish. 
Wnrraated pure blooded. They have been bred wiik eare, aad 

are worthy the notice <ff breeders or fonciors. 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1— 2t. J. M. LOVgTT. 

^ FOR SALEi 

EWES and a few Bocka from my ioek, the wool of whiek 
has sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cents a poaad, 
and averaged from three aai one half to three and ikreo-founh poonds 
per head. 

For further particulars, oddreaa the avbaeriber at his re a id e M ce , 
Conaan Centre, C<riumbia county, N. Y., or Blakcbasd and Ban 
of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIBL 8. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1852— tf 

WATER WHEELS* 

TRE aubscribers are makmg with aorceas, Jaggcr^ iaprored 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables lowing tlie power and oapaeiiy of the some can be Imdoii 
application. JAGGER, TBEADWELL k. PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry ond Machhie Shop, 
Mayl,1 «l ' at. No. 110 Beaver St., Albany, N. T. 

STOVES. 

THE subacribers are p iepaie d to fumidi dealera wiUi « Ml aa- 
eortment of PARIX>R and COOKING STOVES for coal airf 
wood, on liberal terflns. 
Circulars giving porticulars can be had on apoliealkai. 

JAGOBR, TREADWBLL it PEBRV, 
Kagia Fomdry, No. 110 Bwrar a^ Albuiy, N T. 
May 1, 189S-6U 
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MTl'tf PATBHT SEPABATOR 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 

/"WWINO Id Itic inctikud dtmuid, uid bniig doirow of 

mOTvd 10 Bqflala.N. V-,ftud have vrfclttl n Itt^t rvulilisb- 

ed MacbiiK*, foi Ihrchijig uid cleaning grain al oua opa- 

niii it iba aUH Machiui lliai tna nwd, and nnwnauili, 
Bpaurpaaiad ]iy anyMachiiM in c:iiMeiice for Lhe abovapur- 
mt, li haa becu uhihiicd m iieiirlv all ihs t>u» uid 
CwuilrAfricullunl Fain Uireugboul Iht Uiiilcd :Jlal<a, aiid 






Ulld 



B Powar nd 8<iMMUr-a)M PiU'a Cora aedCi 



li)' II«*M I>mn add Sapanlnn 

(rial, pRtnMbeao, t wiUu'" 

— Tbs Patai Rlgtii miba 

•^ -viU ba deaU wilH acw-" 

I. Y- July 1. ieM-«i 



InUw. 



muufacnira Hili'i Vmpiaved EullrH Chain Tw* 
iiH, far (Tindinc ra«l for iiwk. 
be a barter anicla tbaii cut bt parehaaed at ainr mbei 
* I [iTlmiin ■! iIm price ikey nay pay me liir ibcn. 
m aiMndad ta a fimlKr unn of hvu yaan, and all imfri<i itmniU m 
JOHN A. PITTS. 



if Uiay do 



The Wkter Cue Jonmal. 

ANEW VOLUHE momeKaa with ibe jnaam July mmber. 
PaUWHd moDihly, illiu>ni«l wiih ergnviugi, tcbibiiinf the 
■tmelim, uiuaDiy, uid ptiyaMogy of the bonian body, with Ibnillar 
imaaniaBa M Iciinen. It ii (nphKtlcally a Jonmal of Healib, do. 
rifBcd IS b« ■ eomplne Family finida in all DiwaHa. 

Tnuu.— Onty Ona Dollat a Year, i^ Advum. Pleaie addroi, 
faM-pud, POWI^RB * WI;lL», No. Ill Nbmu ium, N<ir- 
Tort. 

; A few brief Ediuriai Nolv>ai luy be uceplaLila u Ibne uimc- 
ftaisud wilb Ihii Joonnl. Wesnpy; 

Fmin ih« Niw-VorV Tribnne. 
"n* WMerCara Jonrnal holda a bigli rank in lbs KisiKe ef 
beallb; alwaya ready, itraighi-rbrwArd, und plain ipokeii, it uiifokla 



■ leaay.maigm-i 

Prom Ibe FoDMain Joomal. 

.. wnman. ...il clidd, who lo*ei baahb, who dtalrta 

'ko ^-Dkiuia ^iivBwbJcii docaiiva,^ 

lead of bcioR a mua walking 

a of Ibia JooniaJ, and pfauicv 

From Ibe Ncw-Vorb 



"Ererm 
bappioHa, 111 
■liireliU baiUea,' and really li< 






I, BugueiliuiiaLly, Ibe dhmI po 

V r>r Fiflti T» II a am J CepU: The tMcat im 
dical wrilen are among lu enntiibuon, and aU nb^ecv relating t 
tbg Lain of life, Heahb, and Uappiaaai, nay be foDiid Id iU page 
Now ia ibe (inc lo eBtxerilw. Angiiat 1—31. 



TalDttble Tlrflaia Lani for Sale. 

I OFFER for Mle helwoen KU aiid 800 acreiof tctit, hindrnmely 
kxaled hi Pinice George counly, Va., Irisg inunedialely on Chib 
Oak* CrM^ a^Jnining Ldwer Bnudon pfaulaiiou m the aoitih, S 
■ilea ftom raenhuig. About UO acres are cleared, uid (he balance 
tolerably wtH timbered wilb oak and pine. The cleared IhihI waa 
■•dad aeraial yeara ago, aid 1,000 bnibelt of marl, wHb I,Sag knab- 
•b of lima bare 1»en recenil}^ applied tn ft 

Tbfl iBiproTementa are a giiod brick boiue, VJIb 
wbi^ (here ii a beautiful pioapeci of JnntcalUver- 
hooae, ataiile, a buru with Balionary horte power aiTicnm, aiin ■ 
wcU of (ODd wuter. The buildinn are wiUilnaoa yardiorihemain 
lludiug M'hcre reaael* load wilb produce, wood, Ac, and untnud 
lime at Kven centi per budieU Marl ationnda oii die oppiviie liitc 
of the creeli, Tbo irfmlc liael ia well watered by nilngr mid brooks, 
Ibal nm Uirongh Ciue meadow lamia, n pail at wdlcb are cleared. 

I will idl it eiiiire or in parcel, to tiill purchalcn, M it can be ed- 
»nnUigtoiiily ditidcd into fuut farma. If noi sold privotnly, (of whlcb 
dan iiouea will bo glren.) liefsre Ibe 301b day of Pepieirhei' uex, I 
wni idl it apon the premlMX, on lliat day, at public loclion, wiibont 

PerHpt wiihiug le view Ibe properly, will lesrc ihe Richmond 
arid NofMk boat at Lower Brnndoii whaifon Jamea river, three 
mile* fnsim tbe propaaiy t or 1 wiH give any inlbniialiea toihoae ad- 
drwiDg ma Ipott-paiil) a) Cabin Pduii F. O., gturey nnnty, Va. 



9eei WheRt. 
A VSTRAUAN WHEAT, Canada. WbitaFUal, 6oi^ea,Uadilei- 
■iy muFao, in bait or barrria. For aala hy 

LONOETT k ORIFFINO, 
AbI- !-«. Ho. as ClJf fireei, >cwTo(l. 



Talnabte F«nn Ar Rale. 

THE mUcriber olen for tale Ibur hundred and tnyacregoflond, 
being a perl of bii bnmtaltDil. ami comprbiing iwahuiidri'd ucre* 
of aa deairalile land aa any in Addiaon county— fiiiig or. the main 
mad An mile* nonh oCVergrnuea on IbabonleiorukeChamplBia, 
■" ' .. . - . iiHumlerioodcultiVBlion, 

'ilngSSDacraa 

»i lb of hem. 



and ftmilahed witb co 






■red with a heary grovi 
idlheremoiiiilerwillribe 
will be add together or m par 

ROW'D T ROBINSON, 



QfMt Sail of Snp«riai tlkMViigIi-br«d Sbrat-Honi Cattb. 
'pHE aubacriWr «-ill ..fferfot ule, hi. entire herd of choice 8hon- 

Wedii(a!ky"'d!a73lb^orOe1cAi^t,'^&l,at 1 'o'c^k,'p. U-, u 'bK 
fatmSi mild rrnm lhe city of Tiot: leaeningio himfclf oik bid on 
fire Cotvi Diid Heifen and one Boll, aaf til head in all, uid tliete M 

will he made paUic when the itx aillmala are bnnght to the aiend 
(tor ale. Bbonld any gentlemen Bdniiee on the aiiigle bid mnde hy 
the projineior, the bl^gheal bidder wUI b« entlHwl to tbe animal. It la 
proper to lay, the leren dtoaib m tbia*ieiuiiyredocfai«tl>e bay crop 
— '■alf. haa dccaled il« proprtelor to make Ihia aaie al th- " — 
d, hwead of ne>i JiAe, which he had pai^ioaed lo do. 



Tba wril anabliahod rcrniali 
Canada, and the aplended berd 
tbfl famed herd nf ilint emlnetnl 



n (rf thit herd n thia Union, and In 



wly Euglidi breeder |1 



-n w*^,...-~^.,.. hardly he ^ ., _, . ..,-,.. — -p,..,. 

carefol auemion baa aince been piid to iia breeding, and that it now 
' ' ^ ' -o forriMr public aalea. 

ippcd'Sfl j'o'nc, m^ board Ih^ Pacbu^hip *°^]|i.^5J- ■','* 



rliipped' lift Jane, on board Ibe Pack . . . 

Bell, a BUHrinr ycarliiif roan Bull, haviiur many eroueaof 1 
DucheatBullaof Mr. ifitea. InclBdingtBalallaranimalandthelws 
beuBliAil red roan tlirra year old Heilen, which came oat fiom Eng- 
land laat Beplcmlwr, "YaTmLaM" and '■ Yorkahin Coumeaa," and 
the beauiilul lleiftr Calf of tli« latter animal, got m England by iba 
DachcK Dull Sili Duke of Tork, there will be U head oTihi' import- 
ed itork, and hi immediate deacendantt. There hae been kM irom 
Ihia herd lint three Heifcn from Ikeee imponationa. and Ibese cow* 

except Ihoaa now offered for lale, hayi alao been aoM ai private aala, 

Beaidr* iheae 14 head of high bred animal*, the noble prtmiDm 
cow EDcrrine 3d, bred hy K.T. PreniicB. Eaq.. of Albany, and the 
cqDally tne two year old, red and while Iteifrr bred br me, got by 
the Baiea Dull lltteor, and three of the (bmed milking Willey tiihe, 
the **me tribe of cowi aa the HeHH Ruby, nU hy nw to Mr. B. P. 
Chapman of Maditon ceunty, and whicb eow wai awaided the Int 
nrminm by the N. Y. Stale Ap-icoltura] Socictv, ftir producing ibe 
brgeat qiiaiilily of butter in 10 daya in Juno, and 10 dan In Auinal, 
on nu panure only, heag a fraaHDn oyer 4* lb*, in ilxse to A^y. 

Tt* cBialofue win he ready for dirtribuTion abonl ihe Ifl of Ao- 
gmt, u>d wilT ribihil ricbiieia of pedigree rarely to be moi wiih. 
■bowing lhe deaceni of moat of the anlinalf,rrom the heal animali 
ou record in the Engliah beid book . Haring lereived gu in iialiru 
ftomH, SitaffoidlaB winter 10 torwaideliu of the pedigrretof my 
held lo be inKrled iu the IbnlieDming nitumciefthe Eaigli<h herd 
book, of M-hich Mr. EmStdii nowibe odiioc, aereral redigieea 
were wnt ia him of iba animal* here o&iad fat aale, and wJl Bi^Mnt 



A credit of Dnv 
and IS momha an 
lerett, Bayable at 

TroyiN-V, Ai 
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CQiiteAto of tlito Nttnfeer* 



ObJtnarfof A, J. Downing, B«t, JW 

Profit* of Parming, by L. DuKAifD, i:***i: '.'^ ** 

Whal every Farmer may have— Letter from New Briuiswick, I ^^ 

by J. E. Faieweathke, ) 

How to keep Grapea— To Pickle Mums, 301 

Viail to the Adirondack Mountain*, by J . E., 3W 

Long Hoe HainJles, by 8. Tii.u>tm>», 308 

FroJuction of Hay ou the Wealeru Prairiea, bv W. O. Edmokd- \ 

BOM— Management of Manurea, by J. O. Phklm— Ice VVa- 1 

ler in Wella, •.•••.••.:. ^ 

Varieties of Poultry and their Managcroeiil, by J. P. A.'tDKSW, 
Dairying on tbe Weaiern Prairies, by W. G. EDMt;MX«oN,. . . 
General Theory of Cultivation, by WAitii««— Advaniagei of 

Agricttltural Reading, by Chas. E. RoLn,. 

Notes on Strawbcrriea— Profits of Rnsnberr^- Culture— New 

aiid Old FruiU for Weateni New- York, 

Ourl in ihe Peach— Rose InaecU and Btriped Bug»— Absurdi- 
ties— Cross Ctrilivatioii, - • ... 

Tfce Appie Diseaae— Nortliem Spy in Ohio—Curcuiio— Frun J 

Treeis ^'J 

Horticultural hcma-Rival Hudaon Slrawberryt &c., 31 1 

Trial of Agricultural Mocliines at Genera,. 3M 

DMfereni Reaping Machines, 313 

Thrashing Machuies, 814 

Prills, Cultivators, ^c— Osage Orange Hedges, by J. II. Cla^- I gjj 

POObB J ^ 

French Merino Shee|y--Breedittg Slock, by C. H. Clbvsla.^d, 316 

Borrowhig Tools— Informal ion wanted, . . ^ 317 

Maehina tor Picking up Sloue— Rural Taste— How are our 1 «,c 

stock to b« Wintered, by T.T.C, } *" 

Jinswers to Inquiries — New Puhlicatious, 31d 

Gypsum for Pahit— Tomato Pickle*— Forest Mu«ings, by C. F. J 3^ 

Mr. AlieiVa Cattle Sale— Cattle Shows, 321 

Monthly Notices, &c 328 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Trial of Implements at Geiifva, 312 



304 

305 

306 

307 
306 
309 
310 



Ketchnm'n Mower, 3l« 

Manny's Mower, 312 

Atkiu^i Self Raker, 314 

Stone Picking Machhie,. ... 318 



Riigg's Propellor 313 

Burrall's Reaper, 318 

Frendi Mcnno Buck,.. .... ?10 

Frames for Grapes, 301 



HftT and Stmw Cntten, 



OF all styl 
•ale at 
Store, No. 197 
Sept. 1— If. 




Seed WheaU 

GOLDEN Aoatralian, MedUcrTanean, WMte Flini^Canada, Bbrk 
Sea, SouPa, in bags or barrela. For sale at tbe I'uitad Sisiei 
Agricultnral Warehmisa and Seed Store, No. 107 AVrner Street, 
New. York. JOHN MAYHER k CO. 
Sept 1-^. 

Svper Phosphate of Uaw, 

T7y>R faming pmposcs, poi np in bags of 160 Ibi. eMh. For ale 
X; by JOHN MAYHER k. CO. 

Sept. 1— tf. No. 107 Water et^ce^ New-Yort 



Belsam Fin, Arbor Vitao, and other Forest Trees. 

HENRY LITTLE A CO., of Baugnr, Maine, will furnish anv 
numlier of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken up M'iui 
tarA on the rooUf with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamera or Railroad— ond carefully packed iu large 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or SIO per 1000. 

From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 1^ cents, or S15 per 1000. 

The above prices reier more purllcalarly to Balsam Fir and Arbor 
Vil» Trees. 

We charge what the boxes cost, bnl nothing Tor packutg. 

For tliree years past, the trees we have procnred and sent to a 
disiaiice, have lived generally, and have given good satisfaction. 
Evergreens will not live unless taken up with great cars. 

Baugor, Sept. 1, lesa— 2t 

LImuean Boteonio Osrdeiis and Vunorias, FlwOilngi V. Y. 

WM. R. PRINCE A CO., will sell off by the first of May next, 
the entire collection of Trees and Shrubbery from GO acres of 
their Nurseries and Ihe Greenhouse plonU, tlie ground being wanted 
for building lots. The trees are eoual to onj; ever grown, and com- 
prise the cnoicest varieties, and sales amounting to ff250 ai>d up^%'ards 
will be made at 19 months credit, for nppriived security. The stock 
of Pears on Pear and on Quince, and or Dwarf and Standord Cher- 
ries. Apoles, Plums, Peaches, Grapes, Quinces, and other Fruits, is 
Qurivalled and ccmprises U,000 Fruit Trees of largt hearing six: 

Also 50,000 Evergreens, of ever>' species and size, and all other 
Ornamental Trees of every sin. 3,000 finest foreiau Oranes^ iu 
pots, for Grape Houses, and 15 superior varieties of iwidy Native 
urnpes. Five best species of European Osiers. A great stock of 
Camellias, Chhiese Azaleas, and other Greebouse uants. An im 
mense assortment of Bulbous FloMrer Rools, ana Pfleouies, and 
the finest c<rflectioiv of Strawberries in the union. Nurseries and Ce- 
meteries can buy to great advantage. Tltis is Ihe proper period for 
transplanting StiawMrries, Bulbous Roots, P»oniei^ Rhubarb, Ao. 

Sept. 1— lU 

f 1,000 Challenge. 

I OFFER to place out tkonmnd dollaTt, njA, Into the hands of a 
party chosen, against ons tkonMnd, tobi paid into the hands of the 
same party, by ajiy manufactnrer of threshers in the United States, 
if a machme can be found that will thresh and clean, fit for market, 
or seed., with the aid of oulp Heo horus^ 100 buslieU of wheat and 
rye, hi less time than I can with my " ELxcelaior Wrought Iron Cy- 
luidfical Tliresher and Cleaner.*' The grain to l)e thoroughly 
Ihreslted, without white caps or broken, and the straw delivered long 
enough to stack, and free from chaff. The wiiuier to receive the 
92.000 with both machines and power. 

An acceptance of the above roust be iu tire hand Mrriting and over 
the signature of the acceptor, stating hit abOtty to pay the K>rfcit, And 
•worn to before any legally authoriMd person. 

For eircnlars address JOSEPH O. GILBERT, SIS Peail Street, 
New- York. Sept. 1— Ik 



Ayrdiire Bull for Sale. 
OFFER Ah- sale my Ayrshire Bull Dandy, fciz 



I OFF] 
edby 



years 

mrthei 



oU, 



•y 8aml. G, Waid, of Lenox, Masa. For mnher panieitan 
Midress J. C. TIFFANY, CoxsaokJe, Oieeiie Co., N. Y. 

Bept 1— IL* 



SIraw Culteri ! Straw CutlersI 

A LARGE assortment of the best makes, viz : Forbes k Daks^ 
Stevens', Clintons' Hovey& Co.,andHovey ALaseU't; Bulk 
Cutter's of Bentholf 's, Sinclair and Bott*a patent, ai mauofitftiircr^ 
prices. State Agriculthral Warehouse. 
fiiepL 1—21. LONGETT * GRIFFINO, No. 95 CBiff Street 

SYRACUSE NVR8£IUBS. 

Ihorp, Spiith, HMMliett k Oft>y Pieftiek i i% gfnwiy I. Y. 

OUR Nursery grounds, amongst tlie largest and flwat cxitaaveii 
the country, are now covered with a most beantiAil siock of 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubbery, roaos, greenhouse plaMS, Ae. 
We therafore invite particular attention to oer stoek of treo, wluGft 
caiutot be excelled in size, thriAinen and beauty, by tfaoK of am 
other eslablishmeul iu the Union. JVkr««r|r««i, Amateitn, OnM 
isfs, and VetuUrt, are earnestly uiTited to call, exaniac, and jodgc 
for themselves. , „ . . 

A]Bfi««.~We have « very extensive aaaortmcitt of all the be« w 
rieiies iu cultivation, both Dwarf and Standard. 

P«ar«.— Our slock of Standards and Dwarfs Is HBUCb better un 
heretofore, and we invite coronctiiion, as no finer can be prodowd. 
We have also, a few hundred Dwvrs, Svo years old, fill«d with friul 
spurs, and which have borne freely tbe past two years, (now wiih t 
full crop.) that wc will supply to thoae pervious d««rmg fiue frnrt 
bearing trees. ^ « ^ 

CAsrriM.— Both Standard and Dwarf of tf I the neweA aod finffi 
sorts, that cniuiot be excelled fi>r foeanty and thrifthicm . 

Flumt. Peaektt, ApHMM, iWretarNMS, CnmMM, UJCtadn^ futmn 
and Chtrrf, and Engtitk Qitottibenin of all the best ie^J^g soru. 

Our OmanunUd nets are of fine form and laxuriaDt giQwib sua 
require diily to be seen, to be admired. 

K9ergreens.—A fine assorimcni of Noirway and auiaiii i-in, 
Spruce, Ac . . , 

P48(WMS.— A splendid coOectioa *rf both tree and herhaceooi\* 
rietiet. . , 

JDdUi««.--Over 160 cboieaaeleeted kmda, 95 eta. per wbde roM 

Rases.— One of the largest stocks in the country, of all the lesflfflf 
varieties, being about lOJOOO plants. ^ ^ „ __. 

Smlboua Roots.— A snlMidid coHaolian jnatt imported froai HoOnMi 
of best double Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Ac Ac. 

Greenhouse Ploatt.— A lnrge coUcction orf the choicest snd nev« 
kinds, Inclnding the neto HeUstfopes, Repum$ de fiiffttM, J&r«l«»i 
Hoyas BidwttHma, ImperioKe attd Bella, Ac. .. ^. 

Fusehiai in 50 varieties, iududiug ^peetmbtVsj Sliza Mfe^Sff 
John Faetoljr, Serratijilia, PHtut qf Oramge, Peari cf ftjfcs^ 
Caroline, Ac. , .1.:^ 

Ckrpeantkemumt.—A full aaooriraent of all the best siandsitl kufl 
in llie country. Of the new l>*'arf and Diaisy varieties we wn 
every tbuig new and rare, including 30 of th« very best ion* 

Verbenas.- A fiplendid collection of 50 varieties mcluding HoTefi 
New Seedlijig. ,^ 

6«mio6erft«.— All tbe best varietien including the three newCia. 
einnaii sorts, one of which took the $100 premium. 

Hedge Flaau.— Buekthoins, Privet, Red Cedar and Omge Ormf^ 

SeMRiag Sfosibs,— Nurserymen and others can b^V "W**!*"?: 
Apple, Pear, French Quince, Mahalcb, Doocain, •nj !*■'«».»'*£ 
by giving us notice m due time. The yUl is the l>esl tune to*» 
trees to the South and West , . ^. . _.^ 

Our Catalogues, with full descripthms and pnees, wffl be fcrwo- 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter stamp u «"» 
500 miles and three stamps if over that distance. ^^^^^ ^ 

Sept l-». THORP, SMITH, HANCHE TT*CO. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

IsptMishsd m AeJIrsi ^saek moRlJk, af iltaay, JfT^n^ 
LITTHSE TUCKER, PEOPBIKTOB- 

SI p« Aiut-T OoSTfaf t»--M *i W' 

tt^ Alt flDbaeriptMns 10 eomme Mc e wiih fte iwlumB, {m J* . 
No.,) and to Ite pxio ik ADvaifce. . ^ 

I AniTKETiaxiuuns.— The eharce for AdrertiiW** Jill \ 

I Unas, for a«;h loMrtioa. No nnaiion Bade iNm tka" t**^ ^ 
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Obltiuiy id Pro! Nratoo. 

MiiFOKTOHia never come lingl;. We bad fcircely 
litd down DDF nddened pen, >nd cist »n eintest look 
Into the already darkened future, irlien Another, fn the 
bloom orhlsmtlturity, waec&lled hence. Calmly, peace- 
fully, trustlnglj, he hu passed to the laud o[ his faith, 
to the home of the bleft, learing regret to l>order the 
pathway he had trod, and tear* to water In »«ln the hopes 
which hb naefalueu had awaheue'd. Prof. Nobtom la 
dead, «fed only thirty. 



Thellrct off the traly great are al way a Instructive, and 
Coutd we read them rightly, would t«ach us nseful lot- 
•OTw, both lo the sublime results which attend thelrlabors 
and in the mode by which their greatness has been at- 
tained. While one whote talents and aeconiplishments 
hare distinguished htm among the wise men and srhotan 
of his day lives, we admire only the proofs of his genius 
and ability ; but when neb an one Is removed trom oar 
midst, we naturally tnqntre into the elements of bis 
powf r. It it In thia way that, when one Is dead, be yet 
•peaketh — irpeaks, not only In word and in deed, hut In 
tbe more ailect^perlillonaar the mind, which are toark- 
'ed in the anccessive grades ofenllnre by which one rises 
to eminence. 

Deeply as we deplore tbe Ion of the most praelieal 
tgrlcullunl writer and thinlter of the preaeot time — one 
fVom whence the farming community expected much, and 
whose efforts promised more permanently beneflcial re- 
nits than those of any other man, we ahall Bod that his 
Uft, tbongfa short, ta fbll of InstrucUon and replete with 
inlereet. 

From his yonth, Mr. Koitov liad been more or leta 
ConveTMnl with the practice of agriculture, and as is 
naturally the case with an inquiring mind, the apparent 
Wlc of system, and minout waste oflen seen, led to 
Ihonghtand inveatigaUon.. After having pnraiied the 
•tody of diemistry with tbe ablest profcMor* (n thi* 
eonntry, be vidted Europe, in the summer of 16t4, for 
the pnrpose of pursuing hia studies briber than could 
be done hers, and also to extend hia observations. Xr. 
MoaTOH accompanied Prof. JoHHsroa on a tear through 
Scotland, the reanlts of which appeared in hi* letters 
publithed In this Journal. These letters, which were eon- 
tlnncd fsgnUrly dnring his absence, were hit tint Intro- 
duction to the pnUio as a writer, and establUied hit re- 
pUation ■* a orefui otoerrer, a dote reaioaer, and a 



sonnd thinker. Dnring bis stay In Scotland be ei\Joyed 
(he closet Intimacy with Prof. JoHHtroa, and- pursued 
his studies under hit dhvction at the Lcboratorr of the 
Ag, Cliemical Association. The analyses furnished by 
him from time to time, ihow the accuracy of his nind 
and his superior Industry, and bis notes on Prof. Jork. 
stom'b lectures are finable abstracts, thrmli^ alAott a 
complete text book of Agricultural Scienffi. All hit 
conimunlcatlont to Tbb Cvvttvtsot are of permanent 
raiuo, and show the condition of Ag. Science Id Scot- 
land at tliat time. 

In ibn &1I of 1846, ho made a tour on the Continent, 
Ibr the pnrpose of visiting some of the most celebrated 
laboratories, and his letters were fbr a tImediacontlDDedi 
Shortly after, he retnrned to Ibis country, wlien be re- 
celrcd an appointment to a proressoiship of chemistry, 
as applied lo agricnUure, which had been created at Yale 
College. Hr. Noaroii wished to perfect himseir In chem- 
istry before entering upon his duties as Professor, and 
with this In view he sailEd agi^n for Europe in tbe fall of 
1816. Here- we nolice a prominent eharacterittic of 
Prof. NoBTOH, There was nothing of prelenaioD in his 
natnre — be was unwilling to assume a responaihilily till 
he felt himself fully equal to it. Instead of belnf vain 
of tbe honor thus early bestowed on bim, he goes man. 
fillly and earnestly to work to lay. deep and strong, the 
foundations of a science, of which the first mdimeati 
era scarcely known. 

In the year tS4S, a premium of fifty to verelgnt (fZSO) 
was oflere^'by the Highland and AgricDllural Soclrty 
of Scotland, for tbe best analysis of the oat. The chemi- 
cal constituenis and the physiology of the growth of this 
plant, were littlo known, and a scientific analysis liod 

r been attempted. Hr. Mobtoh, still a student ia 
the Isl>orBtory, and in competition with several learned 
cliemlsts, obtained tbfa premium. Thlsts more remarka- 
ble from the fact that be was an American, and unknown 
to the scicntiBc world. The article contain* thirty-nine 
tables, showing the comimslllon of the different parts of 

«t, and at several stsges of its growth, and display* 
a vast amount of research and an untiring induslry. In 
the coachision of Ihc arlklo, Mr. Nostok remarks—" I 
may be permitted to say, that the extent of this investl. 
gnlion, and tlie many points which I have been compelled 
leave nndetemiined or doiiblfbl, after I'Ighteen montha 
of constant labor, must convince those who entertain 
false ideas of the time snd patience necessary for chemt- 

oaeorclies of this kind, that they have erred In snp- 
poslng tbe chemist aUe to d* in a tew, days (V WMka^ 
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what can only be effiected by the labor and ttiidy of many 
0iic6e88ive yean/' 

How strangely does this langoage of k sneocfsfUl 
acholar contrast ^vith the assertions of later, not to say 
riper tbemistSi who arrire at the most profound eonclu^ 
aions with an astonishing fUdlity, and, in advance of pub- 
lic opinion, award to themselves the highest enlogjiums. 

Daring his stay in Europe Mr. Nortom studied with 
Pref. MvtsxB at Utrecht, Holhmd, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of his day. His )$Uen from 
Holland are admirable pictures of the rural sspect of the 
country. Upon his return to this country in the fiill of 
1847, h« entered upon hb duties at Yalo. Though at- 
tendance on the lectures in his departm^it was voluntary, 
and comparatively little attention had been paid to Agri- 
cultural Chemistry by the young men in our colleges, he 
iooD gathered a class of students, which was gradually 
IncreMoS to the time of his death. His laboratory was, 
In fact, the only place in (his country whero the priucf- 
pies of science as applied to agriculture, were thorough- 
]j taught. 

The cares of his professorship were not his exclusive 
occnpaUoiu A treatise on Scientific Agriculture, which 
was written as a Prize Essay, and took a premium of one 
hundred dollars, offered by the N« Y. State Ag. Society, 
and was subsequently published as a text book for schools, 
was prepared by him in 1850. This little work embodies 
aH the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science, 
10 &r as well established, and has been widely circulated. 

Prof. NoBTON also wrote an appendix to Stephens' 
Book of the Farm, t^ether with notes, such as to adapt 
it to this country. In the Cultivator for January, 1850, 
Prof. Norton commenced a series of letters, which were 
continued without interruption till his sickness. These 
oommunications were of such a practical nature, and so 
well adapted to the wants of farmers, that they consti- 
tuted one of the chief attractions of the Cultivator. His 
▼lews of scientific farming were not of that ultra, radical 
iott that empirics love so well to dwell upon, but rather 
the more rational and common sense ideas, which a 
knowledge of the real condition of our formers and their 
interests, combined with sound discipline of mind, would 
natuially form. If his style lacked ornament, it was 
because the franoe work he had to build was too vast a 
structure to admit of decoration — if he rarely called 
Imagination to his aid, it was because he was too intent 
upon the storn realities of things--if he seldom manifested 
any great enthusiasm, it was liecausehc was conscious of 
having only entered on a work whole triumphs still lay 
in the unexplored fut ure . Thoughtf nil y , ca refully , stead i- 
ly he was laying the foundation on which, in after years, 
he might rear as proud a monument as science ever wrote 
her name upon. Agriculture in this country had much 
to hope for in his efforts j for he bent the undivided ener- 
gies of his mind to its advancement. His whole soul 
was in the work — ^lic had the confldenco of every one, 
and with no other person could the Interests of our rural 
population be so safely entrusted as with Prof Norton. 
Upon whom will his mantle fall ? Who will arise to guide 
through the shoals and quicksands of reckless imposture, 
the noble ship of American industry t 

We have not space enough to speak of pariieular ar. 



ticles of Prof. Norton's, nor to notice the many address- 
es which he delivered at intervals before Agriciiltuttl 
Societies and the community generally. Safflocitto 
say, that everything he wrote, and everytbmg he ssid, 
was marked by the same uniform prudence, the same 
careful Judgment, which characterises the roan. He wu 
never led into error — never ran head-long into chimeras 
and fanaticism, and so was never obliged to retract 
what he had said, or retira from positions ha had iakau 

When the prqjeet of the University of Albany was 
broached in 1861, Prof. Noetom entered wamly info dm 
plan. He had fell deeply the need of sudi aaiastitatieD, 
and knew tbe ohstaetes whidi lay in the wayof theita* 
dents of Agriculture and the Natural Sciences. He ad* 
vocated it as the best means of securing a permaDent 
basis to our Agricultural Interests, and forming a nndens 
for science in this country, The lectures, which he de* 
livered in the wmter of 1851-52, before a clasa which was 
gathered in Albany, were popular and instructive. Be 
had a rare faculty of expressing in plain IsQgoage his 
thoughts on the most abstruse snl|3ects, and also of bold* 
ing the attention of an audience to his theme. The 
severe labor, attendant on delivering courses of lectures 
at New Haven and at the University of Albtnj, Da> 
terially impaired his health, and before the doee of his 
lectures, he was obliged to leave for a warmer climafe. 
Strong hopes were entertained^ at first, of his recoreiy, 
but Providence had otherwise ordered. After his return 
to the north, he sank slowly to his end. Though con- 
scious that he must leave a world which was just ofeii- 
ing to his ambition, and a circle of friends who fully ap- 
preciated his worth, he was cheered on by that chrisliaD 
hope which had been his guide and solace during life. 
The exchange of wc rids is for bim a happy one, but his 
loss will cast a shadow on many a heart. 

His character was in the higheat degree estimable, and 
his virtues were of that quiet, unobtrusive nature, which 
steal so readily into the affections of every one. He vu 
eminently fitted to grace the social circle, and his pleuing, 
artless manner, winning address, and animated style of 
conversation, made his society peculiarly desirable. 

The personal friends of Prof. Konxoa mourn one who 
was endeared to them by the closest intimacy,— the 
scientific world, one of their brightest ligbU, aud the 
readers of the Cultivator, a most valued oorrespoDdeot. 
Thus in the space of five sliort weeks, have we bees 
called to write the obituaries of the two most prominent 
Horticultural and An^ricultnral writers of the day, nffn 
whose places cannot well bo filled, and whose memories 
will long be cherished by every lover of his country. 



-»•■*■ 



High Price of Winter Pears.— Robert Thompson 
states in the Journal of the London Horticultural Society, 
that in January the scarcity of winter pears is such, that 
Jersey Chaumontels [an old but good pear] make their 
appearance, imported at the high price of not nnfrequcnt* 
ly five pounds per hundred. This is more than twenty- 
four dollar*— or about twenty-five cents each by the 
hundred. Would not an acre or two of winter pca« 
afford some profit, if rightly managed? If four speci- 
mens sell for a dollar at midwinter, what would fin« 
Easter Beurres bring at the opening of springt 
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Aa State Fair at Utioa. 

It is grmtifyiDg to observe the eonUnaed improvement 
in the mine and utility of oar State Fairs. Instead of 
forming mere shows for the attraction of'idle cnriosity, 
they are yearly becoming more useful as disseminators 
of valuable knowledge. Instead of being mere carnivals, 
tbey are assuming a high rank as schools of rural art. 
In aocordanoe with this improvement, less attention than 
formerly is given to show in preparation, and more to 
coDvenieBce and order. When we look back some years, 
asd compare our present with former fairs, we cannot 
avoid a strong feeling of gratification at the general ad- 
vaaoement which has been made, both in the general 
plan, and in the details of management. When we re- 
member the great and maltifarions machinery which 
ttust be set in motion for conducting the business of a 
single annual exhibition, the many thousands of objects 
to be entered, labelled, and arranged, and the many ten 
tbonsands of persons admitted to view them, a feeling 
of admiration, sather than of censure, should be tlie re- 
sult. So long as those who visit them regard the aquisi- 
tion of the vast amount of knowledge they furnish $s 
their chief attraction and value, little dissatisfaction will 
be felt when they do not happen to receive premiums; 
and remembering that when many ride the same horse, 
all cannot be foremost, they will derive a high degree of 
pleasure hi so easily availing themselves of the superior 
iniprovementa which others have made. 

Thegronnds atUtica were nnusnally spacious and 
eommodlouB. About fifty acres of very smooth land 
had been enclosed, and ample room thus afforded for the 
general distribution of the vast crowd. With one ex- 
ception, the halls for exhibition were broad tents, which 
•BSivered the purpose of both convenience and economy. 
A free use of the water cart prevented the annoyance of 
dust, and contribnted much to the comforts of the spec- 
tators. 

The exhibition of Cattle was large. There were 147 
entries and about 650 animals upon the grounds. A dis- 
tinguishing feature was the large display of Devons, 
tnong which there were so many beautiful animahi, that 
it is quite out of the question to point out those which 
pleased us the best. We well remember when but a few 
years since, the only exhibition of thb breed consisted 
of the herds of but one or two exhibitors — ^now, large 
numbers were sent fW>m nearly every portion of the 
state. The Durhams were less numerous, but furnished 
some very fine animals. S. P. Chapman's celebrated 
bull *' Halton," was a general flivorite. Several other 
fine animals were observed in the herds of J. H. Sher- 
wood, Wm. A. Brown, W. Bullock, and others. Of 
Herefords, fine animals were exhibited by W. U. Sotbam, 
of Geneseo, and Erastus Corningt Jr., of Albany. A very 
interesting herd of grade Herefords, bred from the stock 
of Wm. H. Sotham, consisting of about fifty head, was 
exhibited by Grcorge Clark, of Otsego county. They 
comprised cows, calves, heifers, steers and working oxen, 
and were in ordinary condition, having never been pam- 
pered nor highly fed. Of Ayrshires, E. P. Prentice, of 
Albany, J. C. Tiffany, of Coxsackie, and James Bro- 
die, of EUisburgh, were the prindiial exhibitors. A 



yearling bull, belonging to the latter gentlemen, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention on account of his fine form^ 
appearing, as a by-stander remarked, *'as if he bad 
been turned in a lathe.'' The forty head of Kentucky 
cattle, gi*ade Durhams, from John W. Taylor were also an 
interesting exhibition. A large collection of native work- 
ing oxen were on the grounds, among whieh ^ve observed 
ten very fine yoke from James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
fiAeen yoke from George Sheldon, of Conquest, Cayuga 
county, and about forty yoke from difierent Individ uabi 
in the town of I^Iew-Hartford. The native red three- 
year steers of H P. Potter, exceeded in symmetrical 
form any animals of this kind we had seen. 

There were 289 entries of Horses. The finest thorough- 
bred stallion was admitted to be J. B. Burnet's old horse 
'' Consternation" — there was also a beautiful two year 
colt from this horse , about two years old . " Gen . Giffbrd ," 
and a colt of his stock owned by Chas. W. Ingersoll of 
Lodi, Seneca county, were among the best Morgan horses. 

The exhibition of Sheep was good. There was a fine 
exhibition of long wools, uxd some excellent French 
Merinos. A ram of the latter breed, owned by J. D. 
Patterson of Chautauque county, was a monster. We 
bad the curiosity to measure him, and although a hand- 
some, well-proportioned animal, his head was found to 
be a foot long, his horns each over four inches in breadth, 
and from the tip of his nose to the beginning of his tail, 
full six feet. The wool was observed to be quite fine, 
more so than usual on aninmls of this class. He is said 
to have sheared about thirty pounds, and to require less 
food for the wool yielded, than common sheep. Wheth- 
er the strength, and the consequent difficulty of hand- 
ling sheep of such size, would be a serious olgection to 
their general introduction, farmers can best Judge for 
themselves. 

The Swine were not numerous but contained some fine 
animals. 

The Poultry afforded quite an interesting display to 
fowl-amateurs. They were so numerous that their cages 
occupied the four sides of a large barn situated mthin 
the enclosure, and around which a temporary veranda 
was built for their protection from the weather. The 
largest exhibitor was D. P. Newell, of Rochester^ who 
took a large share of the premiums. There were many 
beautiful specimens tram other individuals. 

There was a good display of Agricultural Implements. 
A greater number of reapers and mowers were on the 
ground tlian at any previous fair, and they included most 
of those which were tried hist summer at Geneva. J. Ra« 
palje, of Rochester, presented the largest collection of 
plows, harrows, sti-aw-cutters, and other implements. 
Emery & Co., of Albany, exhibited an improvement in 
Hovey's straw-cutter, which is now probably the best 
straw-cutter with knives on a cylinder. The knives being 
thinner (and stiffened by a twist) are more easily sharp- 
ened; being set without any central cylinder, they are 
within smaller compass; and, diverging considera- 
bly, never become clogged; while the same work is 
done with a less costly machine. This straw-cutter 
was found to work with great ease. It is admirably 
adapted to cutting hay and straw, but not corn-stalks. 
A portaUe cider-mill, exhibited by D. F. PhiUip^ of 
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Ashland, Ohio, was remarkable for its compact form, 
neatness, and efficiency. 

The exhibition in Dairy Hall, although not large, fur- 
nished many excellent productions. The two large cheese 
of J. Williams, Rome, weighing orcr 500 lbs. each, at- 
tracted mnch attention, and the committee for their ex- 
amination stated that they were of the highest qnality, being 
ftilly equal in this respect to any' of the smaller cheeses. 
We obsen'ed in the same tent, besides a large collection of 
grains and seeds, a handsomely arranged collection of 
English grains from Charlwood k Co., of London, and a 
neat case of the varieties of Indian Com fromR. L. Colt, 
of Patterson, New- Jersey. 

A large portion of the contents of Mechanic's Hall 
consisted of the stoves. If these do not soon reach per- 
fection, it will not perhaps be for a want of ingenuity and 
numbers in their manufactures. We observed that most 
of them, and including some of the neatest specimens, 
were new inventions, being marked with the year 1862. 

Manufkcturer's Hall contained as usual a very large 
miscellaneous collection, including many brilliant speci- 
mens of skill, of which our present limits forbid an enu- 
meration. 

The exhibition of vegiiables was the best that has ever 
been made at a State Fair. The tables in the tent devo- 
ted to them, were literally piled to their utmost capacity, 
with a profusely rich colloction of every thing the kitch- 
en garden produces, of uncommonly fine and large 
growth. Among many contributors, we observed more 
particularly the names of H. G. Dickerson of Lyons, 
and N. Culver of Arcadia, both in Wayne county, at- 
tached to very fine specimens. 

FI.011AL Hall, as usual, formed a very interesting part 
of the exhibition. The large tent, 140 long, and nearly 
100 wide, devoted to fruit and fiowers, was arranged in- 
ternally with a simple view to the convenience of exhibi- 
tors, and the accommodation of spectators, with no cost- 
ly expenditure for the sake of show — contrasting most 
favorably in this respect, with the arrangements in some 
former years. In the present instance the outer portion 
of the tent was left entirely open for the free passage of 
the multitude, the fruits and fiowcrs occupying the cen- 
tral part, and thus in a great measure obviating the 
squeezing and "boring with elbow-points," always re- 
sulting from a confined passage. 

Among the contents of Floral Hall, the collections of 
pears exceeded any thing of the kind In former years. 
Ilovey fc Co. of Boston, presented 104 varieties, and 
Ellwanger Sc Barry 180 varieties. Both of these con- 
tained some sorts of great rarity. Henry Vail, of 
Troy, exhibited 70 varieties, the largest amateur collec- 
tion. J. Morse of Cayuga, presented 00 sorts, and T. 
C. MaxT^ell & Co., of Geneva, C. Reagles, of Schenec- 
tady, Thorp St Co., of Syracuse, and A. Frost & Co., 
of Rochester, about 80 to 40 sorts each. As indicative 
of those varieties most generally held in high estimation, 
we name the following, which were found to a greater or 
less extent in all these collections:— Bartlatt, Belle Lu- 
crative, Dix, Autumn Paradise, Flemish Beauty, Bosc, 
Gray and White Doyenne, Doyenne Boussock, Diel, Ur- 
baniste, Onondaga, Louiiie Bonne of Jersey, Seckel, 
Glont Morccau, Stevens' Genesee, Gansel's Bergamont, 



Fulton, Passe Golmar, and Winter Kelis. Apples were 
in fewer numbers than asoal— the largest collections were 
60 sorts from Ellwanger k Barry, 82 from J.J. Thomas, 
50 from J. Morse, and lesser qnantities from a few others. 
Some fine specimens of the Hawley were exhibited by 
James H. Watts, of Rochester. 

The show of peaches was very meagre, the crop 
through most parts of the state having proved a failnre. 
The only fine specimens that attracted much attention 
were firom J. Morse, of Cayuga, and H. G. Dickerson, 
of Lyons— the former presenting about 80 aorta— «nd 
some very fine Early Crawfords were observed in the 
collection of the latter. Many beautiful dishes of plamn 
were contributed by citizens of Utica, which appean to 
be an admirable locality for thte fruit, the trees being 
heavily loaded with their crops. The largest exhibition 
of plums was nearly 40 varieties, from C. Reagles, of 
Schenectady. 

The finest grapes were those from H. L. Snydam, of 
Geneva. ' Bunches of Black St. Peters weighed three 
pounds, and of Zinflndel, over two and a half pounds. 
These were raised in a small ** cold house," of rerj sam* 
pie construction, on the snnny side of his carriage home, 
and which he manages entirely with bis own hands, dur- 
ing the few minutes each day, of leisure from bnsi 
nesB. He ascribes his great success to the freense of 
soap soads as a watering to his fainer border, which is en- 
tirely suspended as soon as ripening commences, and a 
high heat given at the tame time, ranging often as high 
as 115^ Fah. Fine specimens of grapes were also exhibit- 
ed by S. H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfleld, J. Gr^ig, 
of Canandaigua, A. Frost & Co., of Rochester, and H. 
Vail, of Troy. 

Among the Flowers were some fine Dahlias, Yerbe. 
nas, and Fuchsias, which constituted the chief portion of 
the exhibition. Most of the greenhouse plants were con 
tributed by the nurserymen of Rocbester and Syracufv 

On the last day of the Fair, several thousands assem- 
bled under a broad tent, to hear the annual addresafrom 
Horatio Sktmotjr, of Utica. It was able, interesting, 
and occasionally eloquent. It was devoted chiefly to the 
importance to farmers of irf// directed application of 
knowledge and of physfeal moans, and urged with great 
force, the indispensible necessity of exertion, energy, and 
enterprise in the cultivators of the soil, if tbey would 
keep pace with the advancement of the present day, and 
the competition with which internal and foreign commerce 
is surrounding them. 

«a» 

Oom Otixiog. 

Eds. Cultivator— In the JulyXo. I see a call for ex- 
periments in com raising, &c. I will state for the bene- 
fit of your correspondent, H. W., of Ira, N. Y., and 
othei-s who wish to get the most sound com, without re- 
gard to the stalks for fodder. Last year the season was 
short at both ends for the com crop, being wet and cold 
in the spring, and frost early in the fiill, and many of the 
farmers in my neighborhood had not one-half of a crop of 
sound com. 

I planted some four acres on high land descending to 
the south and east; there was a strip across the piece, 
some two rods wide, too wet for com in a wet season ; 
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when my corn was it to cut up at the root, there 

was 9ome tweWe or fovrteen rows across the piece, that 

to appoarmnoe bad not a flonnd ear of corn^ I left those 

standing till the corn cut by the root was cured auill. 

cfently to husk. I then cut the standing rows at the 

ground, and carried it in for husking; contrary to my 

expectation, the fourteen rows were as sound as any por» 

tiOD of the crop, and ready for cribbing up— while that 

cut by the root before any frost, I had to spread to dry 

before I could put it in crib safely. From my experi. 

Bents, I eonclttde that we may get more sound corn, 

wlien the crop is late, by letting it stand and cure in the 

hill, but the fodder is not of much value . My corn was 

cat up the 25th and 26th of September, and drawed in 

for husking the 18th and 20th of October; had an ave* 

rtge crop for my yicinity, of 25 bnshels of sound sheU 

led com, to the acre. B. H. M. JIform, OUego co., 

N. F., /ti/y 20, 1852. 

»e> 

The Venaont State Fair. 



The second exhibition of the Vermont State Agricnl- 
tnral Society was held at Rutland on the Ist, 2d, and 6d 
of September. When a year ago the first impromptu 
gathering of Termont farmers was announced, its suc- 
cess was considered quite problematical. There have 
been for a long time many inteliigent and enterprising 
farmers in the Green Mountain State, but the interest in 
improyed culture had not become general enough to Jus- 
tify any competition with the older states. The farmers 
felt too much pride to throTy open to the gaxe of an 
emnlous brotheriiood the products of their hills and val- 
leys, and their mechanical skill, when aware that tliey 
must fall below the standard of states less ricii in natural 
resou rces. Th is feeling has been so far overcome — thanks 
to the well-timed efforts of far-seeing and ambitioiis men 
that a State Agricultural Society has been formed, and 
without the incitement of premiums or the hope of reward, 
the farmers came, strong in numbers, and stronger still 
in purpose, to their fair. Tbe result was gratifying in 
the extreme, and none expressed so much surprise at the 
character of the exhibition as Termonters themselves. 
Their mountains had interposed a barrier to their ac- 
quaintance, and now, when their railroads had brongiit 
them around these tree-crowned summits, and together 
in generous rivalry, they seemed agreeably disappointed 
in each other's prosperity. 

The display of Agricultural Implements and the pro- 
ducts of mechanic art, was quite limited ; yet on the 
whole creditable. Manufacturers from other states were 
well represented. The Endless Chain Horse Power of 
H. L. EvEar of Albany, V. Y., and the Mower and 
Reaper of J. H. Manny, of lilinois, attracted considcra- 
h\c attention. 

One of the most interesting displays was that of iron 
ore, manganese. Are clay, &c., by the Brandon Iron Co., 
t'^gcther with specimens of manufactured articles, which 
ntlcct credit on the taste and skill of the gentlemen con- 
ccincd. The same company exhibited a specimen of 
fossil wood, called lignite, which Ik at present exciting 
consiilerable interest in the scientific world. A bed of 
this lignite has been discovered, which has been excava- 
ted to the depth of eighty feet, without finding its hot- 



tom, and running in spurs to the surface of the ground. 
It is used successfully as fUel in driving an engine, burn- 
ing freely, though leaving a large proportk)n of ash for 
its bulk. 

Fine samples of flint and other ware were shown by 
the Bennington Co., which in point of finish, variety^ and 
beauty of form, cannot be outdone. 

The show of flowers, drawings, paintings, and needle 
work, though lacking in variety, displayed much taste and 
proves that experience only is needed to make Vermont 
equal to her sister states in this department of fine arts. 

It was easy to see that tlie farmers prided themselves 
most on Uie superiority of their horses and sheep. The 
horses formed the great centre of attraction, and, we 
think, fully deserved tlie praise so freely lavished on them. 
We have never seen better horses, whether speed, bot- 
tom , action, or beauty, be regarded . As the well-t rained 
and high spirited animals moved round the track, we 
were inclined to decide in favor of each successive com- 
petitor for the good will of the admiring crowd. 

After the speech of !tfr. Skwakd on Thnrsday. the 
famous Black Hawk, rode by Mr. David Hill, as vigor- 
ous and active as ever, followed by fifty or more of his 
colts, many of which com|iare favorably with their sire, 
and the Green Mountain Morgan, rode by Mr. Silas 
Hale, also supported by a numerous progeny, and other 
animals of the same breed, passed in procession twice round 
the course, forming the most splendid display of horses, 
probably ever witnessed in this country. On the after- 
noon of Friday, the fbir was closed by the ceremony of 
crowning Black Hawk and the Green Mountain Morgan 
with wreaths of flowers, which had been provided by the 
ladies. The animals wore their prizes with becoming 
dignity and pride, and as they moved off with their hon- 
ors, the air rung with cheers for the two *' best horses In 
the world.*' The rivalry in displaying to the best ad- 
vantage the good points of horses is in itself well enough ; 
but we were pained to observe that jockeifitm was quite 
too prevalent among the young men. When they aban- 
don the ordinary vocations of the farm to train foH 
horsetj the sterling interests of agriculture will languisby 
and real progress be checked. 

The show of sheep was large, and fully sustains the 
high character which Vermont has borne for fine animals 
and superior wool. Messrs. Jewett, Morse Sc Co., of 
Middlebury and Shclburn, and Messrs. A. L. and M. 
Bingham of Cornwall, were the principal exhibitors of 
French Merinos. These gentlemen are deserving of great 
credit for their efforts to introduce these excellent sheep, 
and we learn that extensive sales were made at remunera- 
ting prices. Silesian sheep were shown by Mr. Campbell 
of Westminster— certainly a valuable stock, bearing fine 
wool and in lai^ quantity. Spanish sheep were shown 
by Mr. Hammond of Middlebury, Mr. Pettibone of Mari- 
chestcr, and others. 

There were improved cattle, poultry, and swine, on 
exhibition, but we did not learn the names of their own- 
ers, nor can we speak particularly of their merits. 

The address of Hon. Wm. H. SswAnOjOf New- York, 
is worthy of s])ecial notice, as the prominent ideas em- 
bodied in it, arc such as commend themselves to the at> 
tention of every intelligent farmer. 
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AfUr alluding to the early history of Vermont, its 
ttitttral advantages and the proofs of her industry and 
prosperity around hiiU; he said, to improve agricoHiire 
is wise ; for as is the culture of the fields and flocks in 
any comronnity; so is always the culture of the men and 
ivoraen by whom it is bestowed. He considered it easen- 
tial that the business of the farmer should be made more 
lucrative. It was equally necessary in farming as in 
other pursuits, to substitute mechanical power for human 
labor. A constant and uniform relation must ahvays be 
maintained between the state of agriculture, and Indeed 
of society, and the cotem[K>raoeon8 state of invention in 
the arts. He alluded to the comparative condition of 
American industry as exhibited attl>e World's Fair, and 
argued the necessity of increased attention to manufac- 
turing interests. If farmers would dbtingnish the genera- 
tion to whidj they belong, they must have a wiser and 
more enlightened system of agriculture* This prevail- 
ing indifference to agricultural science eannoi be suflTered 
to continue. Other nations are busy in improving tirair 
systems of agriculture, and will continue to improve, and 
and we must not neglect to fulloiv, or still better, take 
the lead . There is no lack of schools or professors adapt- 
ed and qualiflcd for advancing agriculture. The greatest 
want is that of pupils. Ko one wishes to study agricul- 
ture-^-the farmers' sons are adverse to it generally. They 
do not intend to pursue the calling— 41ie prejudice against 
farming is hereditary. The fanner himself is not con- 
tent with his occupation, nor his wife any more so. They 
regard it as an humble, laboriotis, toilsome one; they fret 
about its privations and hardships and thus unconsciously 
create a disgust for it in their diildren's mitids. 

'' The prejudice, however, must be expelled from the 
farmer's llreside: and tlie farmer and his wife must do 
this themselves. It is as true in this case as in the more 
practical one which the rustic poet had in view: — 

" Tiie w'lCe loo, intist hutbuiid, as well as the nan, 
Or furowoll uty btMbaiidr)*, do wlMt ilioa can." 

Let them remember that in well constituted and high- 
]y advanced society like ours, intellectual cultivation re- 
lieves men from labor, but it does not at all exempt them 
from the practice of industry; on the contrary, it obliges 
the universal excyrcise of industry; and that notwith- 
standing the current use of the flguresof i^pccch, " wea- 
ried limbs, sweating bro\V8, hardened sinews, and rough 
and blacketiod hands/' thei*e is no av<ication in our conn- 
try that rewards so liberally with health, wealth and 
honor, a given application of well-directed industry, as 
does that of the farmer. If he is sur{>nssed by persons 
in other pursuits, H is not because their avocations arc 
preferable to his own, but because, while he has neglect- 
ed education and training, they took care to secure both. 

When the5<e convictions Khali have entered the farm 
house, its resiycctability and dignity will be confessed. 
Its occupants will regard their dwellings and grounds not 
as scenes of irksome and humiliating labor, but as their 
own permanent home, and the honicstetid of their cliild- 
ren and their posterity. Affections unknown before, and 
new-born emulation will suggest motives to Improvement, 
embcUiflhmdnt, reflnentent, with the introduction of use- 
ful and elegant studies and arts, which will render the 
paternal roof, as it ought to Iw, — attractive to tlie young, 
ami the farmer's life harmonious with their tastes, and 
satisfactory to their ambition. Then the farmcr^s stms 
will desire and demand education as liberal as that now 
chiefly conferred on candidates for professional life, and 
will subject themselves to di»c{pline, in acquiring the art 
of agricultnre, as rigorous as tlint endured by those who 
apprentice themselves to other vocations.'' 

The speaker alluded to the political power in the hands 



of fermera, and tlie Importance of intelU^enee, witdona 
and vhrtne to seenre its right me. The axpauian oC 
our cowntry will, year bgr year, call for iBcrea*ed attea- 
tion to the conservative iotereat. 

The addrev was listened to with marked at t entio n , and 
cannot fell to do good. We trust many retnmed to their 
homes impressed with a h^^her sense of the diguily of 
their position, and higher aims for the futare. 



*♦* 



Tha Onion Fly — Jinthomyia ceparvm. 

Ens. CuLtiTAtoa — ^A abort time ainoe, in travelltog 
through the county of Essex, particularly along the beau- 
tlful plains in the vicinity of the Au SaWe ri%-er, I had 
my attcntk>n repeatedly attracted to the aickly and 
withered appearanee of nearly all llie fields of onk>ns, 
through which I pasted ; upon inquiring the cause, I was 
invariably told that it was the efiects of a worm, and that 
it was extremely doubtful if a single tnber, in a licalth- 
ful state, would be obtained from a thousand plants. On 
raising the bulb from the earth, I had little dilBculty in 
recognixing the larva of a Dipterous insect, and one of a 
species which, in England, and many other parta of Eu- 
rope, for the last few yeai^, have almost entirely destroy- 
ed tlie onion crops, upon which so considerable an amount 
of labor and experience, liave been expended in their 
cultivation. To such a degree have their ravages ex- 
tended, that the husbandmen in those countries, Itava 
been driven to the necessity of giving up the cnltnre of 
this imiK>rtant vegetable in de5|iair, not havhig yet met 
with any efficient remedy for their destruction. 

Much uncertainty still seems to prevail among ento- 
mologists, respecting tlie peculiar habits of this little de- 
predator, and we much fear that they will long continue 
to remain in iguoraiXH?. unless some intelligent and inter- 
ested individual, residing on the 8iM>t, and lias daily ac- 
cess to the plants, establishes a series of practical oliser- 
vations on their habits, and so traces them through their 
various stages of existence to the perfect fly. Until thb 
is accomplished, and not till then, will we, with any de- 
gree of certainty, be able to suggest any reasonable 
method for cfiectually removing them. If it l)e not done 
speedily, we greatly fear, — from a knowledge of the 
prolific manner of their increase,— that they will, in the 
course of but a few years spread all over the land, and 
almost, if not entirely, obliterate this highly useful vege- 
table from our gardens. 

This insect depredator, will, I think, undoubtedly 
prove to be the jSnlhomyia eeparum of Meigen, or a 
species so closely allied, as to differ but little from it, in 
any of its habits. It belongs to the second gennral divi. 
sion of the Mutcides, that of the j8nihomyzide§f which 
are composed of species all of which have greatly the 
appearance of common flies. 

The larva is about one-third of an inch in length, 
fleshy, and of a white color. It is of a conical form, 
with a smooth and shining surface, and entirely free from 
any external, superficial appendages. The inciaions are 
finely granulate, and the last and largest segment is ob- 
liquely truncated at its base, upon which is placed a sur- 
rounding border of eight small knobs, or projt*cting 
points. The insect deposits its eggs at the baae of the 
plant, near the surface of the ground, which, in a few 
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days, become hatdied ; the laim immediatel j penetrat. 
log between tbe leaves to the bulb, upon which It preys 
unseen; bit the efiMs soon become viaible, for the 
latves tarn yellow, fiUt proetcate on the ground, and 
qnickly wither away. In the course of abont two weeks 
they arriTe to maturity, and change to the pupa state, 
and in fit>m fifteen to twenty days more oome ont the 
perfect fly, fully prepared to accomplish their depreda- 
tions, by depoikiog their eggs upon the more healthy 
plants. As many as trom one to flye of the larvae are 
frequently to he met with on a single plant. 

The perfect insect is abont half the size of the common 
bouse fly, with a few thinly scattered hairs covering the 
snrfiMe of the body. It is of an ash grey color, the 
males being distinguished by a series of dark stripes 
upon the hack. The bead is marked with a brownish 
spot upon its apex. Tlie wings are exceedingly trani^Mi- 
nnt, exhibiting beautiful iridescent reflections from their 
nirfaoes, and the shoulders of which are of an ochery- 
brown color, and the veins of a brownish yellow. 

This fly may not unfrequently be met with in the 
4>ring of the year, basking in the sunshine about the 
windows of the neighboring dwellings. And fVom the 
circumstance of finding the larvse in the greatest profu- 
fiOD, committing their depredations in the middle and 
latter parts of August, we are inclined to believe that 
they pass through several generations in a season, and 
that it probably makes use of the seeds of the plant on 
vhich to deposit the egg for the larvse of the ensuing 
spring; if this be so, by steeping the seeds in brine, be- 
fore sowing, we should suppose would be the proper re- 
medy ; if otherwise, the process will not materially eflfect 
their germination. They appear to show a distinct pre- 
dilection for tho white onion, in preference to that of any 
other color. 

This insect is exceedingly difficult to destroy. Strew, 
log the earth with ashes has proved of little avail ; pow- 
dered charcoal answers a much better purpose, aod is the 
one most generally in nse, but it should only be thrown 
over about two- thirds of the bed, so as to leave a portion 
of the plants for them to resort to on being bronght to 
the perfect state, and driven from their original resting 
place. Wlien they have been converted to the larva 
state and commenced their depredations, these plants 
ibould be pulled up and consumed with fire. 

It has been recommended to prepare the beds as early 
hi the spring as convenient, and suffer them to remain 
eight or ten days, for the noxious plants to vegetate, 
then to cover them with straw to the depth of ten inches, 
and burn them over ; after which plant the seeds imme- 
diately. This process, it is stated, has proved perfectly 
Bnccessful in driving away the insects and procuring good 
crops, and in addition, has furnished a capital top dress- 
ing to the soil. Onion beds prepared from the hearths 
npon which charcoal has been burned, have likewise been 
mentioned as producing the perfect vegetable entirely 
Tree from the attack of worms. » 

Should tills oharcoal method here mentioned, be uni- 
versally adopted, we have little doubt but that this insect 

^'ill in a short time become greatly reduced in nunil)crs, 
and afford a much better chance for a more healthful 
cop of the onion plafits hereafter. J . £iqbts. Mhany^ 
Sept. 1, 1852. 




Ens. CxTLTiTATOB'— As our wood-lands are getting 
short of wood for fences, it is time for us to be looking 
out for something more durable. I have thought about 
thorn hedges, and I may give your readers some inform 
mation on the rearing and planting of these hedges. 

The seed is gathered from the thorn in autumn, and 
mixed up with dry earth; through the winter, (this is 
the manner in Scotland,) and in the spring, they sow 
them broadcast in beds ; the first year part of them come 
np and grow through the summer, when fhey are trans- 
planted in the spring in the nursery; and for two snc- 
ceeding years they still come in the beds. They then 
let them grow two or three years before they plant out 
into hedges, when the nurseryman puts them into bunch- 
es of one hundred each, and cuts the small tops and roots 
off, and they are ready for planting. There are various 
ways, sometimes on level ground, but the comn^on way 
is in ditches. We will take that way. Say the fence is 
to be made along side of a road-— the men employed to 
be provided with a spade, a shovel, and pick or mattock 
— the latter being necessary wlien the ground is hard 
and stony. The first thing to be done ie to set up twe 
sticks, one at each end of the ditch; then set in two or 
three more in a straight line, and stretch the line along 
the stakes; then with the shovel, (the shovel is such as 
those they call the Irish shovels, only a little larger, and 
the handle no longer than a spade handle,) the line be- 
ing stretched along the stakes, he turns his face to the 
road, and cuts along the line with his shovel, sloping 
back considerably ; then turns back and cuts the other 
way, at about a foot fVom the other line; next he cuts 
across the sod and turns it over, but keeps it back about 
four inches from the lip of the ditch, so that it forms an 
offset called the water table. They then shovel some of 
the best soil from where they took out the sod. and level 
it all off ready fur the thorns. Then take a bunch of 
thorns and lay them on a level, with the roots into the 
ditch, with their tops scarcely out of the edgt of the 8od« 
BO that they will not be hanging by the roots when the frost 
moulders away the earth. They are laid about three 
inches apart. This done, they shovel out of the bottom 
of the ditch on top of the thorns, until the ditch he two 
feet, and sometimes more, deep. They then clap all 
along the face of the ditch, to make It solid and compact. 
It is then finished with exception of the fence. The fence 
is made by driving stakes on the top of the ditch, four 
to the rod, and nailing on two boards, three or four 
inches broad. 

I have been a long time in this country, and have had 

an opportunity of trying experiments, and I find that 

thorns from the old country do not thrive well here. 

Whether it is owing to the climate, or the snow lying so 

deep on them in the winter, I do not know. 

I am now about to make some inquiry among your 
many readers, as to how the thorn in this country would 
do. I have read your Cultivator several vears, and I 
do not remember to have seen anything with res|)ect to 
that, except the Omge Orange hedges, and that vet re- 
mains to be proved. Will yon please Inform, throng^ 
the columns of the Cultivator, whether any one has 
made the experiment, and how they have succeeded, 
and how they were planted? Robeut Sutkll. Ham,' 
mond, St, Lawrence Co.^ N. Y., May 6, 1852. 
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Award of PrexniiuDt, Vtioa, UM. 

CATTLE. 
Shoet-hohns—BmB*, tA«« fears oU. 

Chapman, CUwkville, Mmlwoii coaiiiy, HaUon. W3» 

H. Bullock, Ifcthelem, Co|»oii, Trows aiid 80 

H. Browu, Peierboro', Mailwon county, Cornel, «« 

Two jfears old. 
Sherw-oocl, Auburn, N. V., Vhiic Tempest, . . . . ... .... W 

Williiim Oslwnie, Wmerville, Oneida couiuy, Uraiid Duke,. 15 

Williiim Ralhbou, Springfield, Oi«ego county 10 

One ytar out. 
J. M. Sherwood, Aubnm, N. Y.; Gen. Putnam,.. . . -•••••••• JJ 

M D Badoy, Wampavjllt, Madi*in county, Grand Duke,. . . lu 

SvU calf. 

J. M. Sherwood, Auborn, N. Y., La Fayette, 8 

Wm. Oabonie, Jr., Watcrville, Oueida county, Duke 

Cbarlea, •• vv Inuis.auo 

Commended. 

Bollock, bull ralf, Comet. Traiia. 

8H»»»T-MOK»a— CoiM, l*re« y«arj oU. 

J. M. Sherwiioti, Auburn, R^l Ruse, 3" 

S. I». Chapmnu, Ckn^k ville, Ducheaa, « 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn. Pansy,. 

TuMt ytanotd. 

8. P. Chapman, Clock vIlte.Rwby W, 

J. M. S»i«rwo.id, Auburn, Nymph Al, 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, P. A. ftl, 

One fear old. 

8 P. Chapman, CUickville, Hilp« 4lh 

N. J. Bec*r, SmiU.towu, L. I.,.. 

Hetfn eaif. 

1. J. M.Sherwood, Aulnim, .......... • » 

8. 8. P. ClHipmoii, CkKkviMe, Ruby *», Trans, aiid 3 

Cofnmendod. 
J. M. Sherwood, Aulmm, 3 year uhl cow, Amina, vol. Trans. 
J. M. Shcrwuod, Auburn, 3 year old heiler, Paiwy 6lb, 1 ruus. 
N. J. B»M.'ar, Siniti.town, I*. I., heifrr calf, Tramacluwi*. 
8. Merniiian, UrUkany, MuKt-bmn heifer, 9 yeani oW, Trans. 
Dkvoks— ^wJI* three fears old. 

1. L. H. Colby, 8c ipio, Cayuga. Champion, » 

8. Juhn Oliver, Sierling, Cay njca,. ff 

3. S. H. Church, Vernon Centre, Dtamotid, 1« 

Tim fears old. 

1. J. H. Caswell, West Kxeter, Osce.»la, «J 

8. Marcui Zeuh, FuHm. Scbohiirie cimnty, 'f 

J. J olni M uir, Sen., Madisiai coairty.. . 10 

One fear old. 

1. W. P. and C. S. Wainrighi, Klniieliec-k, May Boy, 16 

a. J. B. Tuckermaii, Richfield, Young .Mai«»r, 10 

3. Jo«ciih II. Eawiiian, Oneid;. couiii y 5 

BvU mlf. 

W P. and C. S. Wainright, Rliinel»cck, Keokuk, fi 

S. H. Colby, Scipio, Ciiyngn county. Vahnnt, Trans, and 3 

CowSy three fears oUl. 

John Frcemyre, Fulton, Scliolmne tvuniy, 30 

\V. P. and C. 8. Wainrighi. Rhinelieck, 20 

John R. Chapman, Oneida Lake, 10 

TYoo fears old. 

Wm.C. Remington, Sennell, Cayuga CO.,... 20 

W. P. and C. S. Wainrtghl, Rhinebeck, 15 

L. II. Colby, Scipio, Cayana CO.. 10 

- One fear old. 
R. U. Van Rens«elaer, Morris, OiKegoco., 15 

• • ■ • • • J" 



1. 
8. 

1. 
8. 

3. 

1. 
8. 
3. 



1. 
8. 
3. 



1. 
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W. P. 
W. P. 



R. 

J. 
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8. 

1. 

8. 

1. 

8. 
3. 

1. 
8. 

a 
1. 

9. 



Athhhim Jiwut—Tluee fears M. 
F.XTRA Stock— A l»ull, ' Dandy," exhihiied by J.C Tiffany, Cox- 
sackie, Greene county, w.th iio comneiiior in bis class, ■ml ^^tg 
received Ihc im priae at Albany m ISiO, ifae couwuiie© awaided a 
CertifieaU. 

Jkna fears auL 

E. P. Premicc, Ml. Hope, Albany co., Dundee Sd, WO 

One fe^oUL 

Jaincs Brodie, Jeflfcrsoii ctMuiiy, Kdlbam, ,...»,.. 15 

E. P. Prentice, Ml. Hope, Dundee 3il, IJ 

AiAhvliy Van Bergc^ Coxanckie, Ureeue coouty, 5 

' i;iiK Calf. 

E. P. Prcniice, Ml. Hope, Dundee 4th - • . • 

J.C. Tiilany, Ooxsiickie, Repeal rraiis. aiid 9 

Cote«. three fears old. 

1. James Brodie. Adam», Jefferson <o., Mary Gray^ » 

2. E. P. Prenlice, .Ml. Hope, Al bony co., Jennie,. W 

a E. P. Prentice, Ml. Hope, Albuiiy co.. Red lady,. 10 

two ftars old. 

J. C. TiJany, Coxsackie, Red l^jidy, » 

One fear old, 

E. P. Preiiucc, Ml. Hope, Katy 3d, jj 

J C. Tiffany, Coxsacliie, Greene CO., BeHc,....., W 

Heifer Caloes. 

E. P. Prenlice, Mt Hope, Albany co , Red Lady 3J, 9 

E. P. Prenlice, Ml. Hope, Albany co., Doily 34,. . Tnam. and 3 

f^UAiiM.—Cou>Sf three fears old. 
John Brown, Auburn, Durham cnns, Blcfc««om, SO 



1. 

1. 
3. 
3. 

1. 



and C. S« Wainrighi, Rhhieiici-k, 

aud C. S. Wainright, Hhinelietk. 6 

Heifer calf. 

H. Van Reiwwelaer, Morns, C)iscgo county, 8 

M. Collins, Smyrna, Chenmigo co.. Trans, and 3 

Commended. 

Miles Vernon, Stafford, 1 cow, I""*' 

Samuel Baker, Wmesum, heifer, 8 years oW, Trans. 

R. H. Van Reiissetoer, Morris, 1 Jieiler ,V "*'*• 

John Frcemyre, Fulton, 1 calf, Traus. 

HKBBroMDB— Bwlis. three fears old. 

8. Oeu. Roswell Harmon, Wheatlaial, 20 

Tiro fears eld. 

1. ErMtus Conihif , Jr., Albany, CartlinnI Wiseman, 80 

One fear old. 

Wm. H. Soihnm. Livingwioii co.. Climax, JJ 

L. F. Alien. Buffido, Talma 10 

BuU Calf 

Erasius Coriiinr. Jr., Allmny, • 8 

U F. Allen, Buffalo, Trans, aud 3 

C<>t»t, Utree fears eld. 

Wm. H. Soiham, l.ivingHton co., Pi etty Maid, 30 

E. Coruinr, Albany, Victoria ai, 20 

Wm.ll.»>ih«m, Uvingaion CO.. Rosy, 10 

Two fears eld. 

Wm. H. Sotham, fjivuigston co.. Twin, .' SD 

K. Coming, Jr., Albany, Victoria 3d 15 

Wm. H. StAham, Livingston co.. Bloomy, 10 

One fear old. 

Wm. H. Soiham, I jvingKlon CO., Myrtle 15 

Wm. H. Solhara, I«ivingi*ion to.. Dairy Maid, 5 

Heifer Calves, 

1. E. Coniinfi Jr., Albany, Perfeetion 8 

CommMmded. 
George Clark, Olsego eo., lacrd of 50 haad of cattle, different 
■fcs, Silver Medal. 



I , . . 

8. Geo. Clark, Springfield, Durham wmI Herefiml, 

3 



19 



1. 
3. 



Goo. Clark, Springfiekl, some as aliove, 

Two fears M. 

J. C. Pool, Cliaton, Oneida co., Devon aud Native, 81 

Wm. R. Miller, Oneida eo.. Durham and Nati\x, w 

Gains Butler, Clinton, Oneida co , Devon BHd Nauw, 10 

One fear eld. 

1 . Craig Wadsworlh, Geiieseo, t«iving«ton co , J* 

2. Klon Shekloii, Scuueii, Durham and Native, W 

3. S. U. Church, Vernon, Devon uiid Muiive, 5 

Heifer Calf. 

1. Joseph H. Easlman, MarshtJl, Devon aial Native, * 

2. Chus. Mason, Vernon, Dcv<in and Native, Trans, aid • 

Comtnemded, 

John Brown, Auburn, Durham crow, Tirana. 

JVoliass— CsMPS. 

1. Elioha Williams*, New Harilortl J 

2. Joseph U Kosinmn. Marshiill, *• 

3. Charles Downer, New UaiiiiNtl, OiMfslaco., w 

Two fears old. 

Rirhnnd M. Hunt, KirklaiHl, • 

E. H. Morgan, Marcy. Oneala CO » 

Heifers. 
Seih Milter, New HartAml, • 

Wi»R^I.\0 OXBN. 

Best 20 yoke (county)-— None awarded. 

" S, A* . MaMNi and otlu-m. N e w 1 lait ford, « 

" 10 yoke (town) .1. S. VVu4U\vi.rth. Geneseo, * 

E. Sheldon, .Senneil, Cayuga CO., Sf 

single yoke, N. B. Wukcinuu, Coven, Seneca, Sf 



1. 
2. 



1. 

1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
I. 
2. 
& 



ti 



Get*, riark, Spr ingfieUI, Ot-«eg»», 1* 

A. Ross, Preslon, Ci enmigo. , * 

Commetided. 

Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, 1 yoke spuyed wwkiiif heifers, ..... •" 

TUBRB TKA1U OLD StKSBS. 

1. Best 10 yoke (county) F. D. Black!»ione k Co., N. Hanford,.. ST 

1. " single yoke, H n am P. Poller, Bast Hamilton, 1? 

8. " K. Sbcidoii, Seniieit, Cayuga, I^ 

3. ** Luther CoiiMlock, Kirkbniti, Oneida. 

Highlf Commended. 

Simon Aniisdell, Middlefield, Oisego county, Train. 

Iliiraiio N. Carey, Marcy. Oiieiila couniy Trans. 

laiiher Coiiuttock, Kirklaiid, Oneida couniy, Traw. 

George Sheldon, Conquest, Cayuga county, TnuM. 

Two Vkabs Old Stkbss. 
1. Beat 10 yok* (couniy )~Noiie a>»-Hrded. 

James H. Sheriii, New HurlfonI, V 

Single yoke, G. Slieldoii, Cayuga county, M 

Chus. Ma«oii. VeriKMi, Oneida couiuy, 

Jo'.iii W. Wiiliam«, Wliiieslioro' Trans, aod > 

Boy *s Training, Henry Comsiock, entered by U Coca- 

•lock, , Silver MedaL 

CojnmeiMfcil. 
Owen, West Whifield, I ijiiir Dar. calves, small Silver MedaL 
OxK Year Old Stxkbs. 
1 . Best single yoke, Dan iel M . Brown, BnmkfieM, • 



1. 
% 
3. 
1. 



M 



(f 
u 
II 
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u 



2. 
3 
L 



C( 



Sam. 11. HMuimoiid, Brookfield, Madisoiico , f 

Wm. RolMion, Wcrtinorelaml, TraJM. and * 

Boy's training, John Robstw, (under 16,) Weauntirehind, 

Oneida CO., Silver MedaL 

. ComtnendA 

George Oark, Springfield, Otsego county, Trans. 

MtLcn Cows — Commended, 

1. Seth Miller, New Hartfoni, Oneida co., Trans. 

2."* Elias Thomas, Clieckervilte, Trans. 

Fat Cattle.— Fwrr fears old. 

Craig Wadsworlh, Genrsei*,. ^ 

Cba.4. Wadsworlh, Gciieseol 15 

4^i»gl« Ox. 

Hiram P. Potter, East Hamilton, 4 years dd, ..... 1^ 

Cow — FoHT fears old, 

E. Sheldon. Scnnetl, Cm ynga co '2 

A. Roes, Pi-estoii, Clieuang o co., • * 
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2. 

1. 



1. 
2. 
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I. JolwW Tfeylor, lima, Livhigsiottco.,...^ ,. , 10 

S. H. H. Keltogg, Cluilmi, Oneida CO., , 5 

<3. H. N. Carey, Marcy, Oneida co , Tfaiis. 

J. W. Taylor, Lima, 40 bead 3 years did tteen, TroRs. 

HORSES. 

All Woix— 6(fftlreii«. 4 yrarc M. 

I. Dttiiel North. Middlefield, *' Gifford Nlorgun," IQO 

i. Tramau D. Derick, Tro)', " Yooiifr Nonnait,". 90 

3. Mark Q'Al, PitlsfieUI, Obiego co., ** HigiilaiKler," 10 

4. J. D. Remiiigtou, Seiuieit, *^ Ymmg: BInck Hawk," Youutt. 

JfiirM amd Fools. 

1. Sainnel Baker, Edmealoii, Oiscgo roaiity,. ..,......, 30 

9. Horatio Curtis, Cliiiloii, Oneida eoniity Iff) 

3l R. S. Staeey, Pomiiey, Oiioiiditga eouniy, 10 

i. Etiaa Thomas, Volne)*, Oewego roaniy, Yuuatu 

Comnund*d. 

8. A. Oilbert, East HamiltoH, " Younr Gifliird Morgan," Tratit. 

Jahu Rneevelt, Northampton, ^ Black Hawk," Traiis. 

Eli Rttdd, Ellistmrgb, ** Yoaiig Mountain Morgan," . . . .Trans. 

Traman Cone, Denmark, " Black BIticher." Traiv. 

Ira Brayioii, Port Aim, ''American Kagie," Trans. 

Jobu K. Tucker, Boffaio, " Yonn? DeAnnce," Tratis. 

Dmngki StaUiomi, 

1. Corneliiia Scobie, Spriiigport, " lutercf i," 30 

ft Charles Peek, Yan Bureii, " American Messenger," thorough 

bred, •••• 20 

Comtiundid. 
The ihoroQgh bred home ** Conftemation " owned by J. B. 
Barttet, Syracuse, luiving berrtorore receirea the first {ireminm, 
ia awarded a eenificale hy the judges. 

TArrc yetrs old StaUions, 
I. Oria H. Powuell. Ridgwey, Orleans county, SS 

9. John P. Hager, Verona. Oneida coinity,. ..'. IS 

X. Ira Carrier, Fulton, Oii wego county, 6 

4. Horace Wood, DecrfieM, Onekla roiinty, Yooatt. 

Mitret. 

I. Obodiah Howiand, Owasco, Cayuga county, SS 

1 J. M. Gilletl, Clyde, Wayne couniy, IS 

Si F. A. Spencer. Westmoreland, Oneida county, ft 

4. R. A. Arery, Yernoii, Oneida county, Youatl. 

9Ta«J40Ks~Xtos yaorv old. 

L M. EL Bamet, Syracuse, 'I ipioe, )5 

1 Barnes Duvis, Vernon, Oneida oouniy, 10 

1 R. M. RemingtoU) Seniiaii, Young Guteral Giflbrd, Yooaiu 

Marts. 

1. M. Ijeyden. jr., De Wilt, Onondaga coutity, 15 

1. Oliadiah Howiand, Ownsco, Cayuga County,... JO 

3. 8. A. Gilbert, East Hamilton, Youatl. 

Commtttded. 

1. Volkert Vrt>oman, M«*bawk, Waxy Pope, Trnus. 

2. David W. Shuw, Guins. Orlean.4. Empire, Trans. 

& .Mrs. Matilda Hibbard, tiyracuite, Honibiowcr, Trans. 

4. L. Tower, Ojwrgo, Morgan Messenger Trans. 

Htallioks — Oru year old, 

I Charles W. Ingersoli, Lodi, 10 

t Wm. R. Kirhy. Bainbridge 6 

& Calvin 8huttneK, Marcy,. . .'. Yooalt 

Matchsi> HoBsss^-Camsifa. 

1. Benjamin Aflhby. Auburn, 20 

1 01n«*y Gould, Atbion, Orleans, 16 

9. H. Goukl, Albion, Orleans. ft 

Special, to H. B. Muore, Rochester, pair gruy horses, SO 

Comm«Hdgd. 

I. D. S. Porbe^, Chaolauque county, Yonnit. 

>■ P. D. Livingiiton, Auburn, Troitf. 

1 R M. Parsons, Rocliefier, Traiu. 

4. Jo«iah Barlier, Auburn, Trnns. 

I. 8. White, jr. New-Haven, 0«we*n county, Trans. 

$- Edward Dewey, Deerfield, Oneim county, Trans. 

Draught. 
I. John Bryden, Klrklaiid, Oneida oouuiy, SO 

5. J. A. Holmes, Hastings, 15 

^ Roytr fc AveiT, Pari*. Oi>eidn ro., B 

4. Nathaniel 8. WriglU, Venion, Oneida coiiuiy, Youait 

2>a potr Farm Hone$. 

1- Squire M. Mnwn and others. Nrw-Hnrtford, S5 

GeUingM 

1. M. G. Varney, Prospect. Oiiridn cituniy, Dip. and 10 

4. I.. R. Procl<ir. Hartwick. Otssego county, . , 8 

3. >Vm. H. Hills, Rome, 6 

4. Jonathan BIiM, Flo^'d, Youuii. 

Cotn fit0ttded. 
Clark k Jerolnwn, Whiteslown. Sttrrrl horse, 10 

Single Mores. 

1. W. V. WilIoufrhl»y. Newjiort, Dip. ojid 10 

8. H n. Moore. Brii;htf»n. Monroe, 8 

5. Dtiuiel W. Ctirti!«, Canaan. 6 

4. J. Tuuner, Schuyler YoiuUi. 

Commended. 
1- M. Ij. HiiugerTord. Wnirrtown. JeflersAn cooiily, . . . .Trans. 

4- Ilornee 8lK:pbrrd, New-Hnrtfcird Truns. 

Foreign Harnee. 
BloMl Stallion, E. Adams, Verrcmte!*. Vi., Black Huwk, jr., Dip. 10 

AH Work. 
A^ 8ial1i«4i, Sihis Hale. Stmt k Royaltoii, Mass., Green MeQn> 

tain Morcaii, Dipnnd 10 

Brq Draught SiaUioo, John C. WHtsim, Gtielph, C. W., J«iIni 
Lougf ........D^. and 10 



Cpmmeaded. 

Newell Miner, Simsbury, Conn.. Morgan, Trnns. 

F. A. Wier, Walpde, N. H., GiflTord Morgtni 'l*raiis. 

JACKS AND MULES. 

/•c*s— P. Ward, Owego^ 39 

Muies^U. H. Kellogg, Ciunon, SO 

SHEEP. 
Fat SiTEVP— Loko Woolbp — Over two pears. 

1. Himgerford ft Brtidie, Adnms, Jrfienion ci only, g 

S. Elias L. Barlow, Lagrange 4 

Under two years. 

U John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, $ 

3. Jolui McDonald, Warren, Herkimer couniy, 4 

MiDDLK WooLVD— Orer fteo fftars. 

L J<rfiD McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, g 

S. do do do do 4 

Cross BxsKD^Orrr ftro years. 

1. Richard Gypson, Westmoreland, Oneida enmity,. 4 

LoNO WooLKD Bock — Two years vpH>ard. 

I. Hungerford h Brodie. Adnin*, Jt* (r«'r'<oii eoinily, 19 

S. James A. Jackson, GilberinTille. OUc-go roinity, 14 

3. Elias L. Barlow, I Ji Grange, Duirhes^ county, 4 

' Baek — vnder two years old. 

1. John A. Ratbbun, Springfield, Otsego county, IS 

S. John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county. 14 

3. Amos T. Wood. Ellisburgh, Jeflerson couniy, 4 

Five Ewes— Over two years oU. 

L Hungerford ft Brodie, Adnms. Jefferson county, IS 

2 Charles W. Eeils, Kirkland, Onekia couniy, 14 

3. Elias L. Barlow, IjA Grange, Dutrhew county, 4 

ftees — t/nder two years old. 

L Hnngerfitnl ft Brodie, Adams, Jefferson couniy, 19 

4. John McDonald, Warrrti. Herkimer couniy, » 14 

3. John A. Railtbun, Springfield, Otsego couiay, 4 

JBuek Lambs. 

1. Elias L. Bar!ow, La Grange, Dutchess cotnilv, 8 

2. Jacob C. Rulhbun, Springfiekl, Otsego co., Morreir« Shep'd ft 4 

Com m ended. 
1. J. A. Jackson, Gilbensville, Ruck lamtis, Trans 

3. John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, Trans. 

3. E!ias L. Bar'ow, I<a Orniiffe. yearling ewes^ Trans. 

Middle Woded Bneks—over two years old. 

1. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, is 

5. do do 14 

3. do do 4 

Bneks under two years old. 

1. Z. B. Wnkeimin, Herkimer, ]S 

2. do do 14 

Fter Ewes over two ysars old. 

1. J. M. Slierwood, Aubnrn, IS, is 

S. Z. B. Wakemnn, Herkimer, 14 

3. C. W.Eells, Westmoreland. 4 

Fire Ewes under two years old. 

I. Z. B. Wokemnn. Herkimer is 

8. Wm. RoImoii, Westmoreland, 14 

3. Geo. K. Eells, Kirkland 4 

Three Bnek Lambs. 

1. Z. B. Wnkeman, Herkimer , 9 

2. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn MorrelPs Shepherd and 4 

Three Ewe Launbs. 

1. Z. B. Wakemnn, Herkimer, 9 

2. J. M. Sherwood, Aubnrn Morrell> Shepherd and 4 

Merr'Nos— Birrik* ocer I10O years eU. 

I. J. D. Patiers<Mi, Wesifield. Chauatiqne couniy, js 

S. .^harnft Twylor, liOik|iorl, 14 

3. Reed Bun it,' Burdei, T«»m|ikinii county, .....'. 4 

Under two years oU. 

1. Sharp ft Tavlor. Txiek|iort, , ]) 

S. Arra Gaffe, l)e Ruyier. hf ailiMtn county.. 14 

3. Joseph Hnswell. H<M"«i«'k. Ren*, ro.^ , '. , ^ 4 

Five Ewes over (too years old, 

1. J- D. Pntlerson. AVesufield, Chnuiauqnc county, is 

2. Sliarp It Tiiylor, lrfH«kpi»n .' 14 

3. R. E. Keese, Ki'eitf ville, Clinimi county, 4 

Fires Ewen under two years old. 

1 J. W. Haswell. HiKwic'k, Rens., county., ^ is 

2. R. E. Reese, Kceseville 14 

nree Buck Lambs. 

1. Joseph Hsiswell, Ht'osick, 4^ 

2. R. E. Kecse.KeeseriHe Morrell and 4 

Three Ewe Lambs. 

1. n. E.Keese, Kees/'viile 8 

2. Arza Gnge, De Ruyier. Morrell and 4 

WOOL. 

1. Fleeces, (none awarded.) 

2. N. M. Dnrt. HnrpersfieUI, Delaware county, 8 

Saxokv — Buefsj ttco years old and over. 

1. Silas B. Crocker, Vemou, IS 

3. S. H. Church, Vcnwn, 14 

3. S. B. Crocker, Yenion ,, 4 

Bneks under two years old, 

1. S. n. rhintjh, Vernon, IS 

2. S. B. Crocker, Vernon, ]4 

3. S. H. Church, Vemon, . ." 4 

Five Ewes over two years. 

1. 8. B. Crocker, Venion, IS 

2. i*. H. Church. Vernon, 10 

3. Joseph Haswell, Hoii«i<>k 8 

Five Ewes under two years. 

1, S. ILChnrch Vernon, .,. - IS 

2. S.B. Crocker, Vernon, 18 
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Obads SH%Kr—S^uhi99«r two fcan. 

I. D. S. Curtu, Canaan, •!« 

II. P. W. Curtu, Canaan, 10 

Bveks umdsr two ytars. 

i. D. W. C«rii«t Canaan, It 

t. D. tf. Cmrtia, Canaan 10 

Ft«« Ewt» over two n^an. 

1. Jowph HaawcU, Hooaick, IS 

t. D. S. CorU»;CMMaaji, 10 

9. D. W. CurlM, Canann, « 

Fiv« Sw€§ undtr two ftart, 

1. D.S.Curli*, Canaan, 18 

t. D. W.Curlui, Canaan,. 10 

Tkrtt Buck Lambs. 

1. D. S. CurtU, Canaan, 8 

S. D. W. CurtU, Canaan, MorreU*a Shepherd and 4 

TkrM Ewt Lambo. 

I. Joneph Ha«well, Hoo»ick, 8 

ft. D. 8. Curtia, Canaan, Morrell's Shcplierd and 4 

FoHKioN JShrkp— LoNQ VVooLXU — Buek*, 

Gcorre Miller, MarUuuB, C. W., 10 

Pivt Sw€*. 

Wm. Miller, Pickerinjr, C. W 10 

AIlDULS W00JL.BD— JSudfe. 

iWpl»Wade,jr.,CoburfU,C.W., 10 

Ftvt Ewes, 

Ralph Wade,jr., Cobarjrh, C. W., 10 

Tkret Suck Lamb$—Long Wookd. 

Oeorge Miller, Markhani, C. W., 6 

Mjomxob— French Buck. 

Daniel Kimball, Clarendon, Vt., , 10 

Five Frtuth Swu. 

0. F. Htfliburd, h D. Kimball, Shelbume, Vt, 10 

SWINK. 

Labgb Bbkbd— foor orer two ywori oU. 

iaaac W. Carry, bouth Trenton, • 10 

Boar AM* foar. 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 10 

Boar six months. 

1. Otis Simmons, Madiiion, 8 

S. Morria Uicock, New-Hariford 4 

Sows, two years oU and oper. 

L Isaac W. Curry, S«iu<h Trenion, 10 

A Gco.K. EelU, Clininn, ft 

Sow on* pear. 

John Jeirer«, Kirklaiid, 10 

iJwiKE^SMALL Bbsei>— Soar, ons year old. 

illniond Barnard, Mardiall 10 

Boar six months. 

Henry IXodge, Trenton, 8 

Sours, Tioo yars oU. 

1. L. T. MamhalT, Vernon, 10 

% Z. B. Wakemun, llcrmiker, 

Sows ons year. 



1. A. T.. Fish, Litchfield, N. Y. 



10 



8. Elialia Williams, New-IIiirii'ord, 5 

Sow six months. 

Henry Dodge, Trenion, 8 

Lot Pigs. 

A. L. Fish, Lilchaeld, N. Y 10 

Comwended. 
James Plant, Ulica, lot of four fine pig.«, 6 

Farm Implbmbkts TBivn at Gbnbva, Joly, 1858. 
Qmin Hrapsrs. 

1. T- Burrall, Geneva, Barrnir^ Reaper, Dtp. and 50 

S. J. H. Munny, Watlhaiir« Urove, Illinois, Manny's couverii- 
bio reaper (or grain or grass, » 210 

9. Seymour ^ Morgnti, Brmk|)ort 9U 

Mowing Maehints. 

1. J. H. Manny, Wadhnnrs Grova, 111 , Dip. and SO 

8. Howanl & Co., Bufll, KeichnraV Mowing Machine, 30 

Groia JDnUf . 

1. P. Seymour. Bast Bloomfield, N. V Dip. and 85 

8. Bickford and II uflinan, Maeedon, N. Y., 15 

3. S. R. Tracy, N«-wark, N. r. 10 

Horss power on the Urtr prineipk. 

I. J. A. Pins, Buflfuio, Dip-and 85 

8. Eddy, Dyer A Co., Union Villnge, Washington co., N. Y.,. . 15 
Horse power, endless chain prtncipk. 

1. Kmery & Ci>., Albuny,. Dip. and 85 

8. E. W. Badger, Fly Creek, N. Y., Ifi 

Iron Horse Power. 

1. B. II. Wakelv, McLean, TiMtipkins county, Dip. and 85 

8. Kddy, Dyer k Co., Union VUlage, N. Y., 15 

& J.A.Pilt*. BuffWio, 10 

T^fOjAiag Machines with ckaning t^parutus. 

1. J. A. Pill*, BofTalo, Dip. and 10 

8. Hall Jt Tli.imp«on. Roirhester 8 

Thrashing Machines without ckaning apparatus. 

.Eddy, Dyer A Co., Union Village. N. Y., 10 

Joshua Wood wan), Hnverllill. N. H Dip. and 10 

Cultivator f general purposes. 

1. 8. R. Tracy, Newark. Wnyne county, Dip. and 10 

8. Henry Howe, CanajKiaicun 8 

Broadca*t Sowor. 

PicnMmt Sejniottr, East BI«MimKvld Dip. and 10 

Portabk Saw MiU. 

1. R. W. Badver, Fly Creek, N. Y., 10 

8. Emery h Co.. AUmnv, 8 

3. E.W. Badger, Ply Creek. ft 



Com ShdUr—kand powor. 

L Rapalje 9c Co., Rochester, • 

8. Zenas Wright, Uti':a, 4 

YegeuMe Cutter. 

J. Rapalie ft Co- Rochester, 9 

PoruMe Grist MmO. 

1. Bdward Harrison, New-HaTen,Ct., 10 

8. Hart & Mouaon, Utica, ^ 

Form aeraptr, 

Zenas Wright, Ulica, ^ 

Dog Power Chmming Muekime. 
A. H. R«idoll, yerolu^ N. y, * 



1. Hinroan, Higley, It Co., Uliea, * 

8. Rapelje k. Co., Rochester, ' 

Horss Hoe. 

Pierpoint Seymour, Ea^tBkwmfield,...., • 30 

Agbicvltvbal iMPLEatsffxa^Afost umnserous and best coMutitn. 

1. Rapelje k Co., Roclie»ter, 8* 

8. ThooMS Foster, Utica, 1& 

AgrieuUurai Impkmoeus nsads in tke 8»aU. ^_ 
J. Rnpolie h Co., Rocbeaier, 



PoruUe adcr Mill, W. R. Lamphaer, Laaeasier, Pa., . .Trans. 

do ck> D. F. PlMlps, Asliiaad, cou, Obio, Trana. 

Flour Packer and improved MM iipiadle, John T. Noye, BoAtlo^ 

MACHINERY. 
Dmta lYIf euul Chimney Top. 

J. W. Gregory, CUniou, Oneida oimniy, •. ^ 

Comwsendod. 
Portable Hitlraalic Press, P. C. Curtis, Utica, small Sil. Medal. 
Iron Curb lor Chain Pump, Dowm k Co., Sen. Falls, Oinloma. 
Pum|is ani Garden Kiigiue, Downs k Co.- Sen. FalU, a. S. MedaL 
Model of Vertical Hay Presa^ 8. Dederick, AUmny, do 
Machine for cru»hing, grinduig, and palveriBiiig, E. k J. Boa- 
sing, N. Y., Dip. 

Steam Engine, D. A. Woodbury k Co., Bocheater, i$d. MedaL 

Iron Farm Fence, M. P. Coow, Troy, 1' 

Patten's Leather Spliuing Machine, A. K. Northrop, DeaaisTiUe, Dkp^ 

Com Fodder. 



In the coarse of tke last six < r eight years, much bss 
beeD said and written open sowing com for fodder. Few 
farmera hare practiced this method of seearing feed, bol 
in a dry season like the present, many would do well to 
avail themselves of it. Every farmer who keepa any 
great number of cattle, sboold sow a little for feeding 
out in *' dog-days,*' as green food for ndlch oowa, or to 
other stock wlien oeoessary. 

The plan usually adopted is to sow broadcast, snd 
when of sufficient growth to mow, and cure for winter 
feed, as we do bay« or to feed green in the yard or fiekL 
When sown broadcast I think it should be fed green; for 
when made into dry fodder, the chances are that the 
crop will be weather beaten and spoiled before it can be 
sufficiently cured for storing in the barn. A sodden 
shower, or long rain, will almost invariably rain the fod- 
der. Corn stalks require a great deal of caring befoi* 
they become dry enough to keep as well as bay. Should 
they be carried into the barn with a little moisture on 
them, and stowed away compactly, they will be almost 
sure to heat and spoil. And if kept in the snn Ib^g 
enough to cure perfectly, the leaves become dry and 
crumble, before the stalk is sufficiently cured. When the 
crop is intended for winter fodder, a better plan is to pre* 
pare the ground profierly , and sow the com hi drills with 
a seed sower, some twenty indies or two feet apart. The 
weeds nuty be kept down by passing a horse cultivator 
two or three times between the rows. In barvestiog 
this crop, the same course may be pursued as in spcnr- 
ing the corn crop in the fall—cut up at the bottom with 
a corn knife, and stack it, by gatheringthc stalks around 
a bunch of standing corn till the stook is of good size, 
then turn down the t4>ps and confine with a band of 
straw, and the work is done. The stooks mayatand till 
the fodder is well cured, whk^h will take ft-om six weeks 
to two months, at the case may be, and if the stooks ace 
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well p«i u|^, UMre will be no 4«Q8tr of tbo foddrr be- 
ins i^fo'^ ^y ^« woAtber. 

WIms towii broftdcut, tiie com tiiould be thickly 
fcittered, to as to prevent the weeds from growing. Tbc 
best tiiao for catting thecorn for green feed, is after the 
stalk has attained its full growth, or when the ear is be- 
ginning to form. However, those who hare more expe- 
rience, naay know better about tbe time of cutting. Let 
every farmer make a trial of half an acre of corn fod- 
der, and after one experiment tbey will continue to raise 
it. L. Dv&AJTD. Derby f CL, July 28. 1862. 

■»« ■ — 

AdwantagM of a C^Mstg* of Seed. 

A recent namber of the North British Agriculturist 
contains an article on this subject, from which we gather 
the folio wfng statements. Experience has proved that 
a change from an inferior to a richer district, is seldom 
beneficial, but that a change from a warmer to a colder 
district, fs always followed by a beneficial result, in 
somewhat shortening the period of growth, an increase 
of weight, appearance of sample, and very generally fn 
tbe produce, the difference in straw being equally ob- 
servable. It has also been found that now and improv- 
ed varieties of grain in a few years generally lose their 
distinctive characters. This has been imputed to a fall- 
ing off of the vitality of tbe new, and conseqneutly hy- 
brid plant, showing tbe necessity of systematically select- 
ing and propagating agricultural seeds of all kinds. A 
change of seed wheat from one district to another, has 
frequently resulted in an increase of produce of about 
two bolls, (twelve bushels,) an sere. On a farm pos- 
sessing a variety of soil, the change of seeds from one 
part to the other, has always been beneficial. The in- 
troduction of seed wheat from a region where this crop 
is not allbcted by ttie smut, is said to prevent this disease, 
even better than any preparition of the seed. Tlie more 
recently tbe grain has been removed from the straw the 
better, as it is liable to become musty when lying in 
store. 

The same deterioration in quantity and quality is no- 

tloable in seed oats, when the same seed is oontinticd. 

The following advice of the Editor, will be equally ap« 

plicable to fbrmers in this country. 

" We hope gentlemen will continue to direct their at- 
tention to the subject of change of seed, and that they 
will favor the public with the results of their experience. 
As agriculture is emerging from the rule of thumb prac- 
tice, it will prove highly t^vantageous for Its speedy ad- 
vancement, that experiments on ibis, as well aa other 
subjects, be only undertaken with care, and upon cor- 
rect principles; that not only the land, with produce, be 
measured, but also every care exercffM^d in noticing the 
varieties of the grain, the natui*e of the soil on which it 
is grown, the climate, as regards elevation, moisture, &c., 
tbe period of sowing, coming into ear, and when ready 
for cutting, with the result of the after produce. Nolh* 
In; should be regarded as unimportant in conducting ag- 
ricultural experiments. We would suggest the impor- 
tance of undertaking experiments, not only with grain, 
the itrowth of a different climate, bntthat that these ex- 
periineots should embrace the question of steeping the 
st'eiU in liquids containing a solution of different sub- 
stances, sncli as dissolved nitrate of soda, potash, suU 
phate of ammonia, he, and also how far the plan of 
coating the seed with such a substance as guano, for in- 
stance, affects the future produce. We make these sug- 
gestlrus with the greater confidence, as we have ex|>eri- 



I mentally found that the produce was sensibly increased 
. of wheat, oats, and barley, by steef^ing in such solutions, 
anfl that steeping the two latter grains checked, if ik4 
wholly prevented, black heads." 



Grab Grass. 



LuTHBR Tccua, Esq.^The above named grass is su- 
perior to all others iu tbe southern U. States, for the 
production of hay; and not inferior in quality to north- 
ern hay. 

Kot having noticed a description of it in print, I send 
yon a brief one, and trust you will conclude it is not only 
a valuable, but a remarkable grass — and, in order for a 
better understanding of its merits, I will give you a de- 
scription of a southern meadow in Louisiana, on the banks 
of the Mississippi River. 

The ground is plowed usually in January or Febnmry, 
every season, and sowed in oats, and harvested in May or 
June; (no grass seed is ever sown.) 

Tbe Crab grass makes its appearance early in the springy 
and by the time the oats arc harvested, the grass is a few 
inches high ; and if the season is favorable, it wilt pro- 
duce from one to two tons of hay per acre, In Septem- 
ber, seed enough having fallen from this to stock the 
same. 

I have harvested a crop of oats, and cut a full crop of 
grass from the same land, every year, for many years In 
succession, without any apparent diminution in quantity. 

The grass grows from one to three feet in length, inclin- 
ed to run, resembling English grass, or red top. It has 
never failed of a crop. It generally dies out in the win- 
ter, and comes up from the seed in the spring. It is fine 
for pastures. S. Tiu^otson. Cantotij Conn., Jv/y 15. 



The Plow. 



[roa Tua cvLxnrAToa. 



I »iii^ ihe plow, the giHxl old plow, 

Wnich nncm its race hMoii, 
True riches to the world mu brought— 

True digiiiiy to nraii. 

Aiuf thon^h its shiire mny show the soil, 

From nKNiiiiaiii Mde or plain, 
It is a whdesoinr, hoiieM soil, 

The soil that leares iio slain* 

Unlike thai soil M'hieh fnill impails,' 

When from the narrow way 
Wliich trtiih oiid hoiu>r linw marked out, 

Maa dares lo go astray. 

The yirldinfr earth its fiirrowi taStm 

As seas tiKi vesffcPs prow, 
But not a furrow does it plaiit, 

Or wrinkle ou the brow. 

Thotiak fi^ived to break iba flUibboni glabs^ 

Aiifl act the hostile part, 
It only aske the harden*d hand, 

And iiol the hardea*d heart. 

IJio widow's tears or oroban's wall 

Upon the (ireese are uoriie, 
But peace oiiu pleiiiy, health, and joy 

Its victories adoru. 

It fail.oros not the t1ark<oine mino, 

The grains of ftcM to gain, 
But hopefully Uirns up the soil 

Which yields ihe golden grain. 

God speed the Plow ! for rnrking care, 

N(«r penarv's eliill Uight, 
Shu'I C'lloM' lijm who r4»!htw9 ihee. 

And ktffit thy plowthart &rfgftt C. F. I* F. 

JltHt0amkk, ITtsrMuta. 



Your character cannot be essentially injured, except by 
your own acts. 
Keep your own secrets if 3*ou hare any. 
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3@ortirnltural St]iattmfiil 

Pomological BflLsetingB At Utica. 

Interesting pomological meetings, consisting of a tew 
of the most intelligent cnltivators in attendance at the 
INew-Tork State Fair, was held on the eTeningB of tht 
7th and 8th of 9 mo., (Sept.) 

First Evemimo. 

The Winter Nelit Pear being called up for discussion, 
P. Barry, of Rochester, stated that it was of weak and 
crooked growth, would not grow on the quince j but he 
admitted it was a pear of high flavor. This opinion was 
corroborated byWm. Reid, ofEHzabethtown^N. J., who 
spoke of the scarcity of this tree in nurseries, as proving 
the difficulty of its culture. CM. Hovey, of Boston, 
f-egarded it a vigorous grower, although slender, and said 
.t was one of the twelve regarded as best at Boston. F. 
R. Elliott, of Cleveland, considered it as a handsome, 
fair, and good fruit. W. R. Coppock, of Buffalo, had 
known the fruit as good as the Seckel, and had found the 
growth thrifty, though slender. J. Morse, of Cayuga 
Bridge, stated that after having grown it for many years, 
he found it never blighted, and he regarded it as only 
excelled in value by the White and Gray Dojrenne. Wm. 
Reid stated that it dropped its leaves badly, as m'cTI as 
Flemish Beauty and others. T. C. Maxwell, of Geneva, 
and J. Morae of Cayuga, both stated that Flemish Beau- 
ty held its leaves well, in spile of the drouth. 

Vicar of Winkfield. — C. M. Hovey, while he regard- 
ed the Winter Nelis as best to eat, found the Wink field 
oest to tell — and although not of high quality, was 
very productive and showy — the tree was beautiful and 
ornamental — ^hc had known tlie Wiukfleld to sell for 75 
cents per doxen, and the Glout Morceau for three dollai-s 
per dozen. P. Barry would plant the Wiukfleld in a se- 
lection of a dozen sorts, and valued it highly — the Glout 
Morceau had disapfKunted some cultivators in Western 
New- York — it was not the best grower, and did not al- 
ways mature well. Wm. Reid and others thought it a 
good grower. 

The third but winter pear was asked for, and tlie Vi- 
car of Winkfield was agreed to stand next to Winter 
Kelis and Glout Morceau. 

CM. Hovey stated that several Flemish pears were 
apt to liave small and worthless fruit among them, 
among which he named Spoelberg, Wurtemberg, Marie 
Louiso and Passe Colmar — ^he knew of no American 
pears liable to this defect. P. Barry cited the Stevens' 
Genesee, and Dearborn's Seedling, as being simlkrly de- 
fective. 

M. Kelly, of Cincinnati, had not found the American 
pears hardier than the European^n a locality where the 
tree is strongly liable to iiy[ury. 

C M. Hovey found but few American pears tender, 

and but few that did well on quince stock; — indeed, very 

•f^pW of any origin did well on quince — but he did not 

know the same proportion of American at of European 

for this mode of culture. 

C M. Hovey stated that DcArborn't Seedling failed on 
the quince afler a f«;w years-^that he sliould dig up his 
trees, as they had become an eye sore. T. C Maxwell [ 



had fairge trees of the Dearborn's SeedUng, which dli 
well on quince. Wm. Reid knew trees of tiie Andrevn 
ten feet high, which grew and did well. These are both 
American seedlings. 

P. Barry thought more experience was needed mi ffaii 
subject — the stocks at first used here were n^t ef good 
quality — and he thought if the trees were placed in good 
soil, properly manured, pruned, and not allowed to over- 
bear, that many wonld succeed weH, which would other- 
wise faH. 

The bett early pear being called for, C M. Hovey and 
P. Barry named the Doyenne d'ete — Wm. Reid recom- 
mended tlie Madeleine as earlier— b«t it was not found sfr 
at Boston and Rocliester, where the Madeleine was re^ 
garded as second best. 

The two best market cherries being asked for, early 
and late, most agreed in recommending the Elarly Pur[^ 
Guigne and Downer. P. Parry named the Early Purple 
Guigno and Belle Maguifique. Wm. Retd named the 
May duke as earl}'. The Sweet Montmorency was regard- 
ed by C. M. Hovey as a good late sweet cherry. P. Bar- 
ry thought it would not sell, when C. M. Hovey stated 
that he had known it to sell for fifty cents per quart. 

Sbcoxd EvEaiNQ. 

The superior hardiness of seedling peaches oxer hudd^ 
ed ones, was proposed as a subject for dtscujtion. 

W. Tracy stated that peaclics could not be raised at 
Utica except within the city, the warm and moist valley 
of the Moluiwk preventing a suffieieut ripening of the 
wood ; while at Clinton, on higher and more exposed 
ground, cro))8 were A'Cfyienlly obtained. He stated that 
two trees within the city, fine seedlings, which were well 
shaded at the roots from the influence of the son, bore 
abundant crops. 

CM. Hovey considered the protection afforded them, 
as a reason for tlielr succeesful bearing, without regard- 
ing the circumstance of their not being worked. A 
friend in Kentucky had sent him buds ef one of his 
finest peaches, a fruit which often grew twelve inches ia 
circumference-— tlie buds grew, bat the growth was se 
poor, and they gunmied so badly, aa to be perfect^ 
worthless. He had generally fonnd seedlings more ten- 
der than budded varieties, being oflea kilied at the ends 
of the branches, while meet budded sorts esci^pe even te 
the very tips. 

Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in explanation ofthereasoo 
that peach trees were killed the past winter in Kentucky, 
stated that the thermometer the past winter, in the sane 
region, had fallen to 22^ below zero. F. R. Elliott said 
it had fallen to 10^ below at Cleveland, a part of the 
crop escaping. 

J.J. Thomas stated lliat the thermometer at Macedon, 
in Western New-Tork, had sunk during the past winter 
to 13*l)elow zero, whfch had not before oeearred for 
many years — that about one-half the peach buds on his 
grounds Imd been destroyed, which was a smaller ]iro> 
portion than fn other winters when the eold was several 
degrees less severe. Tliis result ho ascribed to the vet- 
formly cold wt^athcr, wRbout the influence of warm 
|)cHod8 in starting tlie buds, and to the fhct thataflertlie 
severest cold, the sun was obscured by a curtain of clouds. 
He had observed that buds were often destroyed on ^ 
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nnoy side of braacbes, while those which wer« thawed 
gradually od th<i shaded side has escaped. 

H. £« Hooker, of Bochesteri had known peaches at 
Hontreal, where the thermometer not unfrequently fails 
to 20® or more below sero, saved by the simple protec- 
tion of a mat [which could not have increased the warmth 
of the air, but only prevented radiation, and excluded 
the sun's rays.] He remarked that budded trees con. 
sisted of nothing but gelecUd seedlings, and that he had 
usually found them to endure the cold best. 

CM. Hovey thought budded trees the hardiest, be- 
cause they usually consisted of such varieties as were 
«f strongest growth. 

P. Barry had known naUve seedlings, standing foa 
nuuy years in grass, loaded with heavy crops, when, had 
they been cultivated, they might liave boen barren. This, 
G. M. Hovey ascribed to the well ripened, and not suc- 
culent growth which tl^>' acquired . He considered some 
varieties as hardy and others as tender, entirely inde- 
pendent of the influence of budding. 

A list of those sorts which were -hardiest, and which 
bore most uniformly and abundantly after severe winters, 
being called for, C. M. Hovey named the following: — 
Yellow Bareripc, Cooledge's Favorite, Bellegarde and 
Oldmison Free. Several gentlemen from western New- 
York named the Early Barnard, . or Albcrge, of that 
r^on, as bei^g eminently hardy and uniformly i)roduc- 
tive. John Iforse, of Cayuga Bridge, had found Jac- 
ques' Rareripe to be the hardiest and best peach for mar- 
ket ont of some forty sorts, and Early Barnard next. J. 
J. Thomas named Fay*s Early Ann, which he had fruited 
for eight years, as one of the most uniformly productive 
of early peaches; in two different years, when the Tillot- 
son and Serrate Early York had nearly failed, this had 
borne good crops. The present very unproductive sea- 
son, the White Imperial lias also borne fully. 

»i list of such pears as had grown toell on quince 
stocks f and had borne good crops for several years with- 
out exhausting the tree, was next called for, and the 
following proposed, without objection: — 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, Yicar of Winkfield, Glout 
Xoroeau, Beurre Dlel, Angoulenie, White and Gray 
Doyenne, Napoleon, Beurre d' Amalis, Easter Beurre, 
Soldat Laboreur, Long Green of Autumn, and Striped 
Long Green of Autumn, Henry IV, Summer Frankreal, 
Bergamotte Cadet te, Madeleine, Beurre d' Anjou, Ur- 
banbte, and Doyenne Boussock. 



*•* 



Tha Results of BAannre on a Pear Tree. 



In a late number of Moore's New-Yorker, Livus Cove, 
of Oakland oo., Michigan, informs us of an interesting 
experiment with high manuring. Twenty. five years ago 
he planted a Summer Bonchrcticn Pear tree, the culture 
of which, after a few years, was neglected. The fruit 
tt first was flne, specimens often weighing nearly a pound 
eacb, but afterwards grew gradually smaller, till nearly 
worthless. The tree was then well pruned, washed with 
lye, the ground well spaded, with no improvement. Last 
^ring, twenty bushels of manure from a blacksmith- 
*bop, consisting of dung, parings of hoofs, cinders, kc, 
vu spread and dug in. Twenty bushels of finC| high- 
flivored fmiti was the nnlL, the lanw aeMon. 



Dwaif Peaxa for Mazfcatimg. 

A correspondent inquires if it would be profitable to 
set out a thousand dwarf pear trees, with a view to mar* 
keting purposes. The answer must be— If such sorts are 
selected as have been found durable on the quince ; and 
if good and enriching cultivation is given them— they 
would probably prove quite profitable. They should be 
trained as half standards, that is, with heads on bare 
trunks about two feet high. This will prevent the dan- 
ger of the lower limbs being split off by deep snow, and 
the only pruning they will require will be a thinning of 
useless shoots once a 3'ear, and presernng a neat ovate 
shape to the heads 

It must not be forgotten that the roots of the quince, 
behig smaller and in a more compact circle than those of 
the pear, need a better supply of the elements of fertili. 
ty, if the tree is expected to receive its due amount oi 
nourishment. Hence, constant and enriching cultivation 
must be given. 

Among those sorts which have proved datable up. 
on the quince, are Louise Bonne de Jersey, Steveiuf 
Genesee, Angonlcme, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, 
Easter Beurre, Beurre d' Amalis, Diel, I>oyenne Boos, 
sottck, &c. Many other varieties will grow iVeely on 
quince for a few years, but the first good crop of fVuit, 
(even on double worked trees,) exhausts the trees, and 
they soon languish and die. 

There is one great drawback on the profits to be ex- 
pected from an orchard of dwarfs, or of any other pears; 
this is the danger of loss Cromjirt-^ lights which to some 
cultivators, has resulted in as heavy loss tm would have 
been the destruction of their dwellings by fire. Cultiva- 
tors of the pear should form themselves into a mutual 
insurance company, for security against this loss. 

The inquiry whether dwarf apple trees can be made to 
afford profitable crops for market, cannot by any means, 
be answered so favorably. A tree ten years old will not 
yield perhaps a tenth part of the crop from an equally 
well treated standard. We have indeed known a dis* 
tingnished eultivator to give the opinion, (we shall not 
say it is strictly correct,) that taking all circnmstanoes 
into consideration, the average cost of apples from dwarf 
trees, as now cultivated, is about /«« dollars per bushei. 
They can be regarded only as curiosities— fancy artidee 
of which they afford sometimes very interesting sped 
mens. 

English Staawberbies. — A writer in the Gardeners^ 

Chronicle gives his views in relation to some new and 

highly lauded strawberries. The British Queen, which 

has long since established its own reputation as the head 

of the list, he regards as the best sort in cultivation, 

being equal to any in size, superior to all large kinds in 

flavor, productive ** if liberally treated," and the fruit 

of which every body must Ukc ttoo bites. The Black 

Prince he has rejected; the Goliath, "acid, insipid, 

coarse, Very large, shy bearer;" the Bicton White^ 
" only valuable for its color." MyatVs Eleanor is prj^. 
nounoed disagreeably add for the dessert, and only use- 
ful on account of its lateness; Myatt's Globe, good and 
useful but not equal to Eliza and British Queen ; Myatt's 
Mammoth, only for display. " magnificent In appearance, 
bat horrible In flavor." Prinee Arthur, *' useful— m 
hard as a cri«ket ball, and wiU hear packing waU." 
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K«ir Fraito TMtod at BoKton. 

'Emy eattivator knows the knportanceof actteetingAie 
test sorU, and this ssleetion is greatly facilitated by 
kaowing the experience of others. With this view, we 
give a list of those which were more paHlcularly eom- 
mended by the committee of the Massschnsette Horti- 
OTltnral Society, in their report the pest winter, with 
the remarks of the committee.-— 

Slrawbtrriet^'Sew Pine, and Burr's "Sew Pine, of 
high flavor and very flne. Early Virginia, Hovey's 
[Needling, and Jenny's Seedling, the most profitable and 
best for general cultivation near Boston. 

Cherriei — ^Monstreuse de Mezel, resembling Black 
Tartarian. 

Ife/on— Christiana— *< not yet eqnallcd," raised by 
Gapt. Lovett, iVom a green Malta, impregnated hy a 
very early variety — and for which the Society awarded 
fifty dollars. 

B/acfcicrry— cnltivated High Bnsh— welt worthy of 
CidlivatfoD--remarkable for die and beauty. 

itosp&ernct— Knevett's Giant, Franoonia, and per- 
haps Faslolff— worthy of a place in every garden. 

The northern Spf apple has again borne, but *' the 
GooMiiittee see no reason to alter the epiuion they have 
before expressed, of the nnsnitableness of this variety 
for general cultivation in tins vicinity." Caution against 
hasty decisions is, however, shown by the ihct stated by 
the committee, " that what is now beginning to be re- 
gavded as one of our beet winter pears, the Glout Iforw 
oeau, was but a few years sfawe almost condemned as 
nearly worthless*" 

Ponologloal Oongreii at Philadelphia. 



TMb fourth Pomolgical Congress, which assembled at 
Philadelphia on the ISth, and continued in session two 
d^rs, was in several particulars a most interesting sesrion. 
Its moat important movement was the adoptk>n of a oon- 
stitutlon, under the Utle of the Avsrican Poho&ooical 
SooiiTT. Delegates were in attendsnoe from nearly all 
the Atlantic states, and flrom several of the Western, and 
they comprised, evidently, the chief pomologtcal talent 
and experience of the country . The collections of fraits 
isera wry extensive--«s a proof we may state, that in a 
hasty glance among the tables of pears, we observed 900 
varieties from M. P. Wilder, 185 from Parsons & Co., 
128 from B. V. French, 122 from J. S. Cabot, 140 fVom 
Ellvvanger & Barry, 100 or more from Wm. Reid, 108 
from Thomas Hancock, besides many other collections 
nearly as larg^. These included some i^cimens of much 
interest, and others of cxtraordinaiy beauty and fine 
growth. On the whole, the Congress was a very satisfac- 
tory one, with the exception of too short a lime, (only 
two days,) allowed for Its deliberations. 

The provisions of the constitution were, biennial meet- 
ings — a president, snd vice-presidents from each stAte, 
territory, or province represented — a treasurer and three 
secretaries— -executive committe of five members— a stand* 
ing ft-ttif committee of five members in each state or territo- 
ry, with a general cliairntan — a standing coromittee for na- 
tive fhiits, another for foreign frnita, and a third on 8yno» 
nyms, each conslsthtg of seven members^ and an admis- 



sion for membership of two dollart Uemrially, or twenty 
dollars for Ufe-menbersbip. 

A chairman was appointed tor each state, with power 
to select his associates, consisting- of the following gen- 
tiemen,wlth Saxvsl Walksb, of Masasehueetts, as chair- 
man of the whole: 

Maine — Henry Little, Bangor. 

New- Hampshire — Henry F. French, Exeter. 

yermont---C. Goodrich, Burlington. 

Massachusetta— £. Wight, Boston. 

Rhode Island— Stephen H. Smith, Providenoe. 

Connecticut— George Gabriel, New-Haven. 

Kew-Tork—- P. Barry, Rochester. 

New- Jersey — Wm. Reid, Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania — Thomas P. James, Philadelphia. 

Delaware— Dr. Lewis P. Bush, Wilmington. 

Maryland— Samuel Feast, Baltimore. 

District of Columbia— Josluia Pierce, Washingtini. 

Virgina— Tardley Taylor. Purcell Store, London oo., 

South Carolina — William Summer, Pomaria. 

Gooigla^Stephen Elliott, Jr., Savannah. 

Florida— A. G. Sems, Quiney, Gadsden oa. 

Alabama — Charles A. Peabody, Gerard. 

Mississippi — Thomas Afileck, Washington. 

Missouri — ^Thomas Allen, St. Louis. 

Ohio— R. Bnchannan, Cincinnatti. 

Indiana— J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne. 

Illinois— Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Northfield. 

Kentucky — E. D. Hobbs, Louisville. 

Iowa — James Grant, Davenport. 

Californlar-^apt. F. W. Macondny, St. FiaHdsoo. 

The ttanding eommUUt on Foreign Fruii9 are, C. 
M. Hovey, of Mass.; J. P. Kirtland, Ohio; Charles 
Downing, of New- York ; Robert Buist . of Pa. ; P. Barry, 
of New-York; S. L. Goodale, of Maine, and B. Lines, 
of Ct. 

On Native jPrtti/t— Dr. W. D. Brinkle, Pa.; F. R. 
Elliott, Ohio; £. Tatnell, Jr., Del.; Thomas Hancock, 
N. J. ; Benjamin Hodge, N. Y., and H. P. Byram, of 
Kentucky. 

On Synonymt — J. S. Cabot, Mass. ; J. J. Thomas, N. 
Y.; A. H. Ernst, Ohio; J. A. Kennicott, HI.; S. D. 
Pardee, Ct.; A. Saul, N. Y., and J. D. Fulton, Pa. 

The discussions in relation to extending or altering the 
list of recommended fruits, were attended with much in- 
terest, and drew out much valuable information. Wt 
can, at present, present only a very brief abstract. 

S. Walker, of Boston, proposed to strike DearhomU 
Seedling firom the former lists, asserting that it was too 
small for market, — very small unless on vigorous stocks, 
— and a poor grower. S. B. Parsons had found it the 
best pear of its season on Loi^ Island. J. H. Hays re- 
garded it one of the most profitable of pears — that ii 
stricken from the list, it would not be stricken from mar- 
ket — ^thought it variable with locality, hut very valuable 
B. y. French, of Mass., thought it an inferior pear — ^th^ 
trees he could not make grow. G. B. Deacon, of New 
Jersey, thonght it a very good pear, worthy of cultfva 
tion. S. Walker admitted the excellent quality of the 
fruit, but on account of its small size, and the pooi 
growth of the tree, regarded It as of little value on the 
whole. S. B. Parsons said the same reason wonld con- 
demn the Seckel. A. H. Ernst stated that the Seckel 
grew well at Cincinnati, but firom its small size would 
not sell ; it rotted on his hands, whHe large and poor 
pears commanded a good price. P. Barry of Rochester, 
considered the Dearborn'^ SeedHng as one of tho motf 
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Taluable in western New- York. C. M. Hovey said it 
was regarded as the best sammer pear when adopted, 
and has conUnued to sustain its character ¥rfaen well cul- 
tlrated and thinned. F. L. Olmsted stated that Rivers 
bad fouBd it to grow well on pear and ftil on quince. 
This was corrobofaied by S. B. Parsons — ^who asked S. 
Wtlker If bis trees were not on qoiuce stocks, — who 
stated that they grew nearly as badly as they could on 
qniace, and wooM generally die ont in about two years. 
The motion to strike off this pear was withdrawn. 

The Wmthington pear was added to the list, for gen- 
eral coltivmtioii, without any objectioR. 

The JhteJUsH d^Orleamt was next proposed, and among 
many remarks, M . P. Wilder stated he had found ft a 
poor grower on quince, and good on the pear— had not, 
with Robert Manninft; foond it a great bearer, but could 
bear witness to its fine appearance and quality. It was 
condnded to let it remain on the list for trial. 

The Doyenne d* EU being called up, A. H. Ernst sta- 
ted that he had niiited it seven years, and pronounced 
It handsome and valuable. Hovey, Barry, Wilder, and 
others, corroborated this opinion, some of whom thought 
it grew best on pear stocks. S. Walker thought well 
ef this pear, but did not find it to come up to the high 
ebaracter represented. CM. Hovey called on him to 
name a better, when he named the Madeleine, which he 
regarded as superior. P. Barry found it to ripen before 
the Madeleine, and regarded it as decidedly the best — 
found it a "splendid grower" on quince. When al- 
lowed to ripen on the tree, it was worth little, being dry 
and mealy, but was fine and Juicy if house riiiened. B. 
F. lYourse found it fine in Maine, and a good grower. 

The Beun-e d* Anjou was proposed, and M. P. Wilder 
thought there would be a unanimous expression in Its 
favor*-and stated that it was the best new pear he had 
fruited in te<i }'ears, and that it bad kept till January and 
February. T. Hancock had found it a most valuable 
pear, — the crop evenly distribated through the tree. S. 
Walker found It to bear well and evenly — (he fruit of 
fair size fine shape, and very delicious — and would un- 
doubtedly be held at the highest price in market. It 
was unanimously adopted for general cultivation. 

Manning*$ E^izaheik was proposed — G. M. Hovey re- 
garded it as one of the most delicious of August peara, 
the only objection being its small sise. F. R. Elliott had 
found it a tardy bearer. P.M. Hovey bad also. T. 
Hancock had fruited it when four feet high and two yeara 
old. B. Hodge hod also fruited it, early, but found it 
Bot equal to Bloodgood or Bostiezer. It remains on the 
Ifct for trial. 

Brandt $ St, Germain was proposed— J. C Cabot said 
it was a fine pear, but is not worthy of general cultiva- 
tlon,-- it is small, a poor grower, and liable to crack. It 
i^emains on the trial list. 

The PraU was similarly disposed of. 

The Ott was taken up. Dr. Brinckle considered it the 

t)^ summer pear known, having the flavor of the Scckel 

<LQd a month earlier. F. R. Elliott found it excellent in 

Ohio, bnt doubted if experience was sufficient to place it 

on the general list. There were 17 votes in favor of 

placing it there, and 15 opposed. So it remained in its 
former position. 



jinawu cf Etif Fontenay Jalountf and Van jSuene 
were taken up, but did not pass beyond the list of those 
that promises well. F. L. Omstead, T. Hancock, and 
othen, stated that the Fontenay Jalousie cracks with 
them ; O. M. Hovey and A. H. Ernst said that Van As- 
sene prove very fine with them, while J. S. Cabot and 
othera found otherwise; and with T. Hancock it cracked 
very badly. 

Doyenne Boussock—'J. S. Cabot had fruited it ftw 
soiBe years, and thought it lacks flavor, but is so largs 
and handsome that he regarded it valuable. Many otl^ 
era corroborated this opinion, and it was phiced on tbs 
list for general cultivation, but not unanimously. 

The Lavfrence pear was placed on the list of thoss 
which promise well, for trial. 

The Kirtland pear^ which several had found to grov 
well on the quince, was also placed on this list. 

There were 19 votes against the Ducheu of jingouleme, 
and 10 for it, for general cultivation. 

There were 17 votes for the Beurre Giffard, as pro* 
mising well. 

The Compte de Lamy, although a fine pear, was Qot 

added, on account of its small size. 

The jSutumn ParadUe was very generally and highly 
commended, and adopted for general cultivation. 

The Duchess of Beri and 8t, Michael Jlrthangej by 
6 votes; the Diller pear by 7 votes, and the Limon, or 
Beurre Haggerston, by 4 votes, — ^were placed on the list 
for trial, as promising well. 

The Early Richmond cherry, was placed by 11 votes 
on the list for general cultivation for culinary purposes. 

The Bigarreau Gaubaulit, Reine Horienee^ and Ear* 
ly Purple GuignCy were placed on the list for trial. S. 
Walker stated that the Gaubaulis was of remarkably 
crooked growth in the nursery. 

The Imperial Ottoman plum, Hudson Gage, Co^e 
Late Redj Blue Jmpcratria, and Reine Claude de Bavay^ 
were also placed on the list for trial. 

Applbs — The SiroImAoimc appeared to have been much 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, and was highly commended. 
It was recomniendcd for trial. The same disposition was 
made of the Melon y Hawley and Autumn Bough. 

Red Canada or Old Noneuch. A general expressfctt 
in its favor, although S. Walker found it to overbear, 
and produce some very small fruit— others had found it 
spotted — 14 votes placed it on the list for special locali- 
ties. 

Northern Spy^V, Miller, of Pa., had fruited it, and 
found it vei7 knurly— S. Walker stated it was poor at 
Dauvers, yet he said the first specimens he had received 
from Western New-York, were as good as any apples 
he ever tasted. S. Ooodale said that in Maine some 
were very good, and oihen very poor. It was generallj 
admitted as of high excellence, as grown in Western 
New- York. J. H. Watts said it generally sold at Roch- 
ester for $2.60 |jer barrel, and some the last spring, had 
sold in l^ew-York city for $9.00. It was placed on the 
list for special localities by 22 votes. 

The committee on Native Fruits reported the follow- 
ing as " beft," among the new sorts present: Jeffriee ap- 
)^e and Riehatde ; Suequehannah peach ; and Moyamem^ 
singf Styre, Edwarde* Elizabeth, and Quinnipiae pears.. 

Stbawbebriss. — Jenny^s Seedling received 7 votes 
for placing it on the list for general cultivation ; and 
Burr't New Pine, 15 votes. Willey did not receive the 
two-third vote, and did not go on this list. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in two yeara at Bos- 
ton. During its session appropriate resolutions were in- 
troduced and adopted, expressive of its loss by the death 
of A. J. DowmMa, and a Eulogy on his character, de- 
livered on the evening of the 13th, by Mabsball P. 
Wilder, which was eminently characterised with the 
abiiity, chastcncss, and pathos, whkdi this distinguished 
gentleman has at bis oommaad 
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OhMtM Coiwty Bun. 

Em. Cdltitawb— In mmwer to the query of • oor- 
rapODdeoi or St. Alteni, in the lut nnmber, t propon 
t« Mbnit for hll consldentioD, ft plan un (be model of > 
reccBlly oaaslrucled CIttttir connty double floored baro, 
ftitd wbkih, alter tn exanlDitton of varloui otUer pi«- 
vaiilDg ttylei, in different lectloni of our country, I be- 
llere hul c«leol»l«d to " combine [permsnent} economy 
•f cooalructioD, niib conTenience and nvbig of laboi^ in 
Coring of bay and fcedl^ (be same." 

Such a bam irill requirea locality inciiniDg towards the 
watli. Let the main barn, facing gontherly, be 60 feet 
}m^ and forty wide, irilh a leanlo orenhot extending in 
n^iit twenty feet. I ntimate tbli to eontala near 100 
tOMof bay, Su.j then let hay honara extend 20 fvet in 
width and height, In the form of an L , from the wrat end 
of the barn, of Nch length aa to afford the additional 
atorage necescary — lay forty feet mch. 



The ground floor of the main bam to be divided into 
■tabling, a* represented in Fig. 1. A, ItorM alablca, 12 
liMt la depth, with manganSflbet wide forliay,BndnualI 
trunghi at the ride of each itall, for grain. B, cattle 
italle, bung with iwit^ng gatei, opening lidewaya. C, 
the Mme, but each atall having a wparate gate entering 
direct from the yard. I>, doon. E, main entry, eight 
Dtel wide, to hold f^ed cbeits, be. ; e, entry G feet wide, 
with itepa np to door D, at the north end, and baring 
an entrance into the hone itables at each end , the en. 
trlea tobe laid with small itoneand mortar j the remain- 
ing (pace under the bam and overehot to be open to the 
yard, and fuTiilihed with box oribi, •<> that ont-dooT 
•tock can hare their Ibdder placed undor dielter In stor- 
my wcalherj Id cleaning out Mablei, the manure may 
also he placed under hei« for protection IVom the weatb- 
•f , W, wlndowa. 

If additional itatt room is dedred, the twenty foot hay 
lionaes might be divided by a 6 foot entry oir tho outside, 
aod (talli opening to tbeyaTd,*>C; or the moder story 
might be open to (he yard, as additional shelter to slock 

rig. 2 gives tho elevation of tho west end of the main 
bam, 40 feet; overshot 20 — the fnmier having In front the 
large doors, 16 feet, and bridge nail; height to tbesqnare 
30 feet— to the lecoDd floor 6 feet -, this covert a granary 
eilendlng thrnngli the center 14 feet wide, boarded at 
the sides, and the hnyblns each side of it. £0 by 60 feet. 
It is lighted by two windows In front.snd basadnorand 
window at tilt north end. It is partitioned on one side 




F.,. *. 

Into biM for grain ; the froct end iDcloded is tho oner- 
shot will make a good work shop. The third or Ihredk- 
ing floor, dgbl fcet higher, extend* 14 feet In wtdtfa 
(same a« granary, which it covers,) from Ibe btidgewaB 
to tba front of overshot, and la lighted by a small dor- 
mer In roof of ovetshol— (Ibis may be seaSilded otw 
bead aflerlbande iDOWsarefllled, for gralD>) the largw 
doors at tbe north end opening bto a dornuir coweriag 
tho space ba(wee>.tbe bridge wall and ban. Eaf^ tt 
the main bay mows ibonld have afainnlfoorfeetsqDaM, 
to pan bay to the entries below, and each of tba over 
Aot mows one to Ibe yard. Grain froni tbe thresbkic 
floor is pasted Into Uns in Ibe granary through three faiA 
square hole*, slopped wilh wedge shaped pinga. 

And now, as to the sdvanlages of (his plan, which I 
believe arc greater than embraced by an^otber Uiat baa 
come under my observation. KooSng la one of ttaa 
most eipenbive parts of building— here is tbe Kreatcal 
amount of storage, stabling and other aca>miBodatig« 
under tbe same snrfacei theliaynot descending to lbs 
ground aoor,is leas liable to be affected by damp, andsf- 
fords a much lets harbor for rals and oilier vermin. In tb« 
hurried season of harvest, prodoce can be disposed of Id 
the deep bays in one-fonrlh of tbe time reqolred to [ntch 
it upwards, and In winter can be dropped imwi»Jiuldj 
where wanted below — while the stables can all be shut 
Ught in cold weather, to keep ihem warm. The hay fun- 
nels actasvontilatoratocarry off impure air; grain, wbeo 
threshed, Is put away in tbe granary without any labor 
of bagging and carrying; the bom stables are entered 
without passing through the cattle yard, and tbe catUo 
stalls are sa conveniently arranged aa in otlierplans. The 
space nnder the bridgeway may readily be converted into 
a carriage or waK'"'-'">'"8 ; hay-houses, as proposed, or 
sheds in their place,'would afford comfortable protec- 
tion from north and weet winds. If any further inRir- 
mathm, respecting fhrmlng or other minutia,ts dedrcdby 
correspondents, I shall be pleased to fumlsfa It. 1 tap. 
pose the main bam to be built of stone at leaM a« high 
as the third floor, except In t^tmt ; the overahot may be 
of flame, on plUars level with the graruiry floor, or its 
ends may be a eonllnnalion of tbe bam walls. Tbe 
above gKncral plan, varied in size and details, receives 
the general sanction of the practical farmers of Cuestek 
CouNTT. Pa., Sdmo., 1863. 

GNAwma or Rabbits.— J. T. Wilson tnfonu tba 

Hlchlgnn Fsrmer of the failure of several ■' in/altiil^ 
nrev(..ii1 Ives for this evil. He woe to1il that any greasy 
. hen-dung, t«- 
:c.," [a ■ 
, ^ i"'jij """11" 6e effect 

Ihem for a few days, Uiil they were soon at it again. A 
single mixture of lard and samtislida was of no avail. A 
friend, however, informed him, (but be bad not himself 
tried it,) tint tanners' oil would repel both rabbits and 
sheep — that he would pay for all they would injure while 
the smell remained . Whetlier the oil will kill or injutu 
the trees, il however, an Interesting question. 
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Analysii of SoiLi and Pnl^evisation. 

Oar readers are aware thai we have always urged the 
inswfliciency of simple analysis to determiue the real 
▼alue and productiveness of soils. Ingredftents must 
not only be in sufficient quantity, but must be in such a 
state as to be ace€B$ibU to plants d^iring their growth. 
Nitrogen, for example, is admitted to be of the greatest 
inipottance to growing plants, yet every |)Unt in the 
world grows in an atmosphere consisting of four-fifths 
of this ingredient in a free state, without being in the 
least benefitted by its presence; while the infinitessimal 
portions carried down as ammonia by the descent of rain, 
are eagerly caught and assimilated. 

A late number of Silliman's Journal contains an analy- 
sb by D. A. Wells, of the soils of the best ** bottom 
land" Id Ohio, strongly corroborating this view of the 
subject. One specimen examined wss from a field that 
bad been planted successively for eighteen years, with 
com, and had continued to yield without diminution, 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre. Another soil ex- 
amined, bad been cultivated fifty-one years, with forty- 
five crops of corn, and two or three of wheat, wfth 
scarcely diminished fertility, yielding now eighty bushels 
of com per acre. And yet, D. A. Wells informs us, 
that these soils, '^ yielding with little or no culture, from 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre, are no better ^ eofar 
me their mineral eomposiiion U concerned^ than many 
of the hfaeeachueette eoile tohich have a reputation for 
tterUity." The question immediately arises, to what 
do they owe their extraordinary productiveness? Doubt- 
less in a considerable degree, to their large portion of 
organic constituents, but mainly, in the opinion of D. A. 
Wells, to the ^n«n€«t of their partictee. In commenc- 
ing their examination, it was found that sieves ordinarily 
used would not answer; those were therefore procured, 
which were made of the finest ganse, the largest meshes 
of which by accurate measurement did not exceed one^ 
eixtieth of an inch in diameter. One hundred parts of 
several specimens of soil passed through this sieve, left a 
coarse residue of from one-and-a-half to seven parts, and 
this residue was partly vegetable fibres and uudecom- 
posed organic matter. '' This remarkable comminution 
of particles gives at once a clue to the secret of their 
great fertility. With this fineness an iucreasf'd power is 
given to a soil for the absorption, retention, and con- 
dension of moisture, carbonic acid, and ammonia, an 
opportunity for the free permeation of atmospheric air, 
a facility to the rootlets of plants for extension, and con- 
sequently increajied facility for receiving and appropriat- 
ing nourishment.'' This is proved in a remarkable man- 
ner, by the double and often trtpplc crops obtained fVom 
thoroughly draining a wet soil, without the lesst altera- 
tion in its composition ; and also bv the utter uselessness 
of coarse manure badly mixed with the earth in a dry 
season. 

A SocoKssroL Coltivator. — Col. Wilder stated in 

his address before the New Hampshire Agricultural So- 

ciety, that a gentleman who makes the cultivation of the 

strawberry his special bumness, raised on five-eights of an 
acre, more than three thousand boxes. These he sold 
by contract for the season at twenty-five cents per box, 
er about twelve hundred dollani per acre. 



Agricultural Resources of the Great West 

About a twelve month since, we Journeyed through Il« 
linois and Iowa, to form an acquaintance with the agricul- 
tural resources of the Mississippi Valley ; and embodied 
the opinions then formed, of the caimcity ot the country 
for agricultural purposes, into a series of practical papers, 
which appeared regularly through the columns of the 
Cultivator. Up to the present period, nothing has been 
presented to our observation which would in the slight- 
est degree influence a retraction of the high eulogies tbea 
given, in favor of this valley becoming the granary of this 
continent, and ev^n of Europe, if necessity require it; 
and, indeed, every day's experience only strengthens tho 
opinion that our first impressions failed in doing justice 
to the vast interesting field for investigation that at all 
points of the compass was spread before us. Having 
now selected a prairie home, and being actively engaged 
in the practical pursuits of the farm, some additional 
weight to the opinions given, maybe expected, over 
those that were made at a period when we were simply 
journeying through the country, for the purpose of form- 
ing an acquaintance with its natural and artificial resour- 
ces. To somewhat relieve a monotony in style, which too 
often pervades matter of fact essays, such as the discus- 
sion of nearly all practical subjects are apt to induce, the 
interesting points forming the subject matter of a few re- 
marks, will be given under their respective appropriate 
heads. 

WiiCAT — the cause of its failure and the remedies. Tho 
western farmers rarely plow their land more than once 
for wheat, and oats and wheat stubble are found the most 
convenient rotation? Summer fallows are rarely made, 
and when this old fashioned system is practiced, the work 
is generally done in the ntost slovenly manner. Occa 
sionally wheat is sown among corn, and sometimes aftet 
the corn is removed from the ground, a single plowing la 
given, and the wheat is then sown, and harrowed roughly 
in. But little or no attention is given to the drainage of 
the land; well formed ridges are rarely made; no pains 
are taken to drain the soil by the use of the plow, and 
underdraining, even on the most retentive soils, is never 
practiced. Indeed the great aim of the farmers appear^ 
to be to sow a great quantity of land with any given 
crop, without stopping to investigate their abililty of pro- 
perly preparing the ground for the requirements of the 
crop. This careless and unwarrantable practice obtains 
favor by the easy process by which crops are grown, when 
the prairie sod is first broken. In the preparation of prairie 
sod for fall wheat, the only course pursued is to break up 
the sod during the early part of summer to the depth of 
(torn 2^ to 8 inches, after which the only labor necessary 
to ensure a crop of from twenty to twenty-five bushels 
per acre, is the sowing of the seed in September, and a 
thorough harrowing. Corn on sod, requires even less 
labor than wheat, and if the season be stall favorable, 40 
bushels per acre may be expected, without any labor ex- 
cept the plowing and covering tlie seed. The labor and 
expense requisite to obtain 20 bushels of wheat, and dO 
bushels of corn per acre, docs not exceed $4; and the 
price of land being nominal, the single product of an 

I efficient laborer, quite exceeds that which can be pro. 

I duccd In any of the older states of the -Union. The 
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great ^cility with which crops are grown upon a newly 
broken prairie farm, are among the most prolific causes 
of the backward condition of the agriculture of the wes- 
tern prairies. As has already been shown, a trifling 
amount of labor will almost to a certainty produce a 
fair average crop of wheat and corn, on a newly Inverted 
prairie sod ; and owing to the great depth of the vegeta- 
ble soil, ranging from one to three feet, even on the high 
rolling lands, the inference Is made, that the sod once 
broken will continue to yield abundant crops, with a tri- 
fling amount of labor. Experience has clearly shown the 
fhllacy of this opinion, and although the soil contains all 
the elements requisite to produce bountiful crops of the 
eereal grains, for an almost indefinite period of time, yet 
the prevailing practice of husbandr}* appears admirably 
calcalated to dispirit that portion of the farmers who 
depend upon the cultivation of bread stuffs. Contrary 
to the expectations of the first settlers of the txreat West, 
the wheat growing business is subject to more casualties 
than is experienced in timbered countries; and in many 
cases the business has been abandoned, under the pre- 
vailiog notion that a prairie soil, when subjected to a se- 
vere course of cropping, is unadapted to the growth of 
wheat. This opinion ebbs and flows, according to the re- 
sult of the harvests; and seasons like the present, when 
the crop is almost universally a good one, it would find 
but few advocates; whereas, last year, the almost entire 
failure of the crop so far discouraged the wheat growers, 
that it was difficult to convince those engaged in the bu- 
siness, that the country was admirably adapted for the 
production of wheat, and that by good cultivation it 
might be made as profitable on the western prairies, as in 
any other portion of this continent. The practice that 
prevails in Illinois, would produce still more favorable 
results in Michigan and Ohio, and a similar system prac- 
ticed in New- York and Pennsylvania, would not produce 
sufficient to defray the costs of harvesting the crop. The 
error is in the practice, and cannot in any resi)ect be at- 
tributed to any natural defect in the soil, or to the rigo- 
rous character of the climate. Although the soil is free 
of stones, roots, and all other obstructions, yet the plow- 
ing is carelessly done, and much of the land is overgrown 
^'ith weeds; and, on the whole, the agricultural prosper- 
Ity of the country is in a worse condition than that of 
any other portion of the Union with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The remedy by which a more wholesome state of things 
might be brought about, may be speedily summed up. 
In addition to what appeared in the papers already pre- 
pared on prairie farming, but little need be added, as the 
plans pointed out, if honestly practiced, would secure to 
the western wheat grower, as large an average yield of 
wheat, for the labor expended, as couUl be obtained in 
any other portion of this continent, and that too, by the 
exi)enditure of a much less capital than would be neces- 
sary in New- York or Ohio. As some time has elapsed 
since those recommendations alluded to, apx>eared in the 
Cultivator, a mere summary may be given. A proper 
rotation of crops, by which wheat will be grown only 
once in a period of four years, is essential to secure suc- 
cess. During that rotation clover should intervene, and 
iu fact, should be made to precede the wheat crop. 



Wheat after clover is a much more certain crop tbaa 
when grown upon a purely virgin prairie soil. The clo- 
ver roots are calculated to deepen the active soil, and the 
inverted clover sod, when m strong growth of clover is 
tamed under, imparts a vigorons growth to the wheat 
plants, by which the roots obtain a strong and hetttfay 
growth, enabling the crop to endure the rigors of a se- 
vere winter. In all cases where drill culture can be suc- 
cessfully practiced, it should be adopted, as wheat plants 
standing in rows, and being deposited some ibur indict 
below the surface, take a much firmer root, and will not 
be nearly so apt to winter kill, as when scattered proaiia> 
cnonsly over the ground. Liberally seeding the gronnd 
is of the greatest importance, and in an average of cues 
two bushels per acre will not be found too much, as the 
gronnd should be perfectly matted with a covering of 
plants at the setting in of winter. 

The labor necessary to prod nee a crop of com, "by ju- 
dicious management, might also be made to yield a crop 
of wheat. In this case the clover and timothy wonld 
have to be sown with oats or barley, and the corn would 
follow in succession after the clover. In some respects, 
corn is a better preparative crop for wheat than clover, 
for a bleak prairie country. The course to pursue when 
this rotation Is adopted, is to plant the com in drills five 
feet apart, making the hills in the rows average about 18 
inches asunder. The corn would have to be worked 
lengthwise, or only in one direction. About the last of 
August the sowing of wheat may be commenced, and 
continued throughout September. The seed sfaonld be 
plowed in by the use of a small one horse plow, forming 
neat ridges of six furrows, thus making a neat water fbr- 
row at the center of each row. The corn in this case, 
should be harvested on the ground, leaving the stalks to 
stand, to protect the wheat plants from the ftevere winds 
and frosts of winter. After the frosty season has passed 
in the spring, the com stalks sLould be cut up close to 
the ground, and carried off the field and burned. By 
this plan, nearly as much corn can be grown, as by 
the ordinary method of planting in rows in opposite di- 
rections across the field, and the yield of wheat will ex- 
ceed what can be obtained by any other process, costing 
a comparative trifle In cultivation over and above what 
would be necessary to secnre a good crop of corn. Other 
suggestions, applicable to the culture of wheat on the 
prairies, might be added ; but if the systems recommend- 
ed in the series of articles prepared by the writer dr.ring 
the last twelve months, be practiced, what is now a very 
uncertain, and in many cases, ruinous business, might 
become a reliable and profitable operation. 

Indeed, in no portion of the world could the business 
of wheat growing be more extensively and profitably 
prosecuted, than in a very large portion of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Northern Missouri. An enterprising farmer, with 
ample means, might, if needs be, extend the business of 
wheat growing to almost any scale that his ambition 
might lead him. One hundred acres of wheat, to be 
sown among corn as recommended, would actually cost 
less labor to produce It, than would be necessary to pro- 
duce 20 acres in New-England, where thorough naked 
summer fallows have to be made to secure a yield of 20 
bushels per acre. The wheat crops in the prairies mc not 
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much solject to nut, and not very liable to lodge. The 
almost constant currentfl of wind that potis oTer the prai- 
ii«8, prevent these two drawbacks, which are Ihe most 
formidable that have to be borne by the eastern wheat 
growers. Smut, which is so common in New- York and 
Pennsylvania, is almost unknown in the west. These, 
and other reasons that might be adduced, should be suf- 
ficient to convince any inquiring mind, that the prairies 
of the Great West must, so soon as public attention has 
been fully drawn to them, become the great and unrival- 
led granaries of this continent — yielding, when proper 
labor and capital has been expender], a much greater re* 
turn in profits than can be had in any other portion of 
Christendom. 

CoBir — U* cost of production and profits. The great 
staple of the northwest is corn, and it may be a matter 
of some curiosity to eastern farmers, to know precisely 
how much it actually costs a western farmer to produce 
a crop yielding, say 60 bushels per acre, and also the 
most successful methods of cultivation for the corn crop. 
Fall plowing is not usually practiced, and hence the land 
only gets a spring plowing before planting. After plow- 
ing, the ground is sometimes harrowed, and the nextpro> 
oess consists in marking or listing the rows in opposite 
directions across the field, forming at the angles of the 
furrows, points or hUls for the depositing of the seed 
com, which is ordinarily done by hand, requiring the 
seed to be covered with a hoe. When the plants of corn 
become BuflSdently strong to be seen distinctly in the 
rows, the plowing or horse hoeing, commences, wliich most 
usually consists of a shovel plow, sometimes a one horse 
plow, and in rare cases, a steel-tooth cnltivator. From 
three to five dressings are given, and the crop is general- 
ly laid by, as the time of finishing the business of clearing 
the crop is styled, during the latter part of July. One 
able bodied man will easily attend twenty five acres of 
corn during the entire season j and when the labor Is per- 
formed with care, an average yield of from 60 to 80 bush- 
els per acre, may be anticipated. When all the cost of 
producing com is fairly calculated, including the rent of 
land, it wiU be fonnd to average about ten cents per 
bushel, which, of course, includes the harvesting of the 
crop. In favorable seasons, and under peculiar circum* 
stances, corn can be produced at a less price than ten 
cents per bushel — ^but at that price it is safe to make the 
estimate for any given number of years; though to se- 
cure that result, and do justice to the land, the corn crop 
should be grown in regular order with other crops, yield- 
ing only one crop upon the same land, in periods of four 
or five years at most. The requisite elements for the 
production of corn are sufficiently abundant in a deep 
vegetable prairie soil, to produce, if nt;cessity requited 
it, twenty consecutive crops; but the average yield will 
not be so great as when it alternates with clover, wheat, 
and other crops. 

A marked peculiarity in the climate of the entire 
Upper Mississippi Valley, and which strongly infinences 
the pursuits of agriculture, is tho extreme protracted 
and backward springs, and the equally lengthy and beau* 
tifal autumns. The cold rains, and chilly north-west 
winds, that prevail in q)ring, prevent the iiainiier from 
making as much progress with his seeding, as is usnally 



done in mountainous regions of the country ; and the 
planting of corn, ft'om this cause, is frequently extended 
into June, even in latitudes as far south as 40 degrees. 
There the subsoil is calculated to retain an excessive 
amount of moisture, so as to endanger the rotting of the 
seed corn ; a very reliable remedy may be adopted by 
every farmer, whether he farms in the western, eastern, 
or northern portion of the Union. This may be done by 
plowing the land in the autumn into ridges or ribs, the 
width required for the rows of corn. Four feet is the 
ordinary average, and therefore, to plow so wide a ridge 
with one furrow, a very heavy plow will be required, and 
a strong team, say three yoke of oxen, or three horses 
abreast. The process consists in plowing only one half 
of the land, and covering the unplowed portion with the 
active soil turned by the plow, gnaglng the width and 
depth of the furrow by the capacity of the plow, the 
strength of the team, and the distance the rows of corn 
are required to be apart. A plow that will tarn a furrow 
fifteen inches wide, and ten inches deep, will form ridges 
the proper width for com. The plow shonld be 'set so as 
to constantly throw the soil towards the unplowed land, 
in which case the furrow horse will be required to walk 
on the land, close to the edge of the furrow, securing by 
this means the open furrows from being filled upbyloose^ 
soil; and the entire surface exposed to the action of the 
air, frosts, and the sun, will be new soil, or that which 
bad been recently acted upon by the plow. By this sys- 
tem of autumn plowing, a man and a team may easily 

plow from three to four acres per day ; and as each fur- 
row will form a complete drain, the fall, winter, and spring 
rains will pass off the land, leaving the entire surface at 
all times dry, and in a finely pulverised condition. The 
soil from the top and sides of the ridges, will crumble 
down by the action of frost, and partially fill the fur* 
rows, so that when the season for planting com arrives in 
the spring, the soli in the bottom and sides of the Air- 
rows, will be permeable, and be in the best poisible eon* 
dition to secure the early germination of the seed corn. 
About the flnt of May, the land should be again plowed 
for planting, which should be done by the use of a plow 
that will turn a furrow from 12 to 15 inches wide, and 
some nine inches in depth. Two furrows of the above 
proportions should be thrown together between each of 
the ridges, leaving unplowed a large furrow in the shape 
of a turnep drill. The two furrows being turned toge> 
ther in the shape of the crown of a ridge, and the soU be* 
ing made extremely light by the action of frost, the ridge 
or crown flirrows, thus made, will make the best possiblo 
seed bed for the germination and growth of the young 
and tender corn p4ants. The seed, of course, must be 
planted upon the top of those furrows, and as a deep 
water furrow of some nine inches in depth, will be on 
each side of the seed bed, an excessive amount of spring' 
and early summer rains, will not liave the slightest inju- 
rioDs effect upon the vitality of the seed, or upon the 
growth of the young plants. When the corn requires to 
be plowed, the middle furrow may be levelled down, and 
the after cultivation need not, in any particular, differ 
from what is ordinarily practiced. If such a system aa 
the foregoing had been generally adopted by western far- 
mers the piut season, it would have added to the corn 
crop many millions of bushels, and the farmers would, 
have ssved the expense and trouble of replanting their 
crops. By this process, a much larger surface 18 exposed 
to the action of A-ost and air, and the ground is at all 
times in a suitable condition for tlie reception of seed. It 
will be found a great saving in the expense of plowing, 
and when the work is properly done, it will add largely 
to the average yield of grain, and lessen the amount of 
labor necessary to keep the crop clear ftrom weeds. W. 
I G. EnMUMDSOir. Keokuk^ lotoa. 
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Dtok^ CAiMM Fnu. 

This »dmira1j1« i.rew, made mosllr of c*it-)ron, nns 
lately cxliibtled at Geneva on Iho grounds of tbe Ncw- 
Tork Stale Agrkiiltiiral Society by J. E, Holiim, of 
Holyuko, Mass., fh>ni which we have mnde tlic abuvo 
flgure. This pre« ia remarkable alike for ili ingenuity, 
■inipiicltr.effldencf, and dunWUly— and may bo ii«ed 
Tor cenliirtes ivithont gelling 
out of order. Figs. 4 and 6 
■hour tlio nuDner in which the 
platform inpporting the cheete 
la elevated by depressing the 
lever and weight. Fig. i ex- 
liiliits tlie appcamnce nith the ■'' 
■sTer B raiaed, and Fig. 5 the 
■anie borne down; the lurfhcca 
lu contact merely rolling over 
encli other, Uiere ii little or no 
IViclion. It 1) regulated by tlie screw operating in the 
upper bar. In order lo try its strength, one of thene 
machlneii was strained till it broke, when It i\-as found 
that the pressure was equal lo lixtctn torn. Hence Ihey 
are irarraoted to snslala a force of ten tons. Wc placed 
blocks of wood a) large at • brick Inthe press, and fbnod 
bj the force of nnc hand on the lever that these blocks 
were flattened and Ihe sides swollen out as If they were 
but bag* of sand. The price of the press t> Vi&, txA it 
is donblless the cbeapeat thing of the kind for large 
dairies. 

J. E. Holmes also exiiibited Dick's itutrumenl for 
pnndiing holes in iron, constructcJ on the same princi- 
ple. Thin principle has a peculiar advantage as applied 
lo punclilug, for by a proiwr fiirni of Ihe curves of the 
rollii^ faces In Ibeinstmnient, Ihe |>OH*ercanbe increased 
or lessened al any part of the ojicratiiin — the Brst move- 
ment in punching a hole requiring more power thanafler 
ttie removed portion of metal is nearly driven Ibroogb. 
This Instrument jKissosses such efficiency that a single 
pcniin has driven a hole half an Inch Indi 
• cold bar three eights of an Inch thick by a^i^le stroke 
of the lever. 



—Several of yonr cflires- 
I from the State Agri- 



W«M oa Cattte, Ao. 

Eds. Ci;LTiT.\Toa — The cause of wens on callle, 
Is tome local ii^Jury. They should Deilher be sa- 
criSccd nor eaten In that condition, but cured. Vr. 
F. Punderson, of Hudson, k(^ps a remedy (hat 
cures flslulas on horses, uid Diiglit cure wens oi 
cattle. Should it fail, however, Ihe remedy would 
be to cast the animal, and with a long, keen sharp 
pointed knife, the flesli should be cut away around 
the place of discharge, sufficiently I o remove lotbe 
bone, a tough pipe wliich will be found lo hare 
formed there. Nitric aeid should tWn be poured 
into Ibe wound, aHer which a few cteattsings with 
water, at periods of a week each, will effect a CDt«. 
I hare known it lo be repeatedly tried, and ever 
V'ilLout failure, even where the bone had been (ar 
gone with caries. 
Mb. Mobr'b Fa 
pondenls allude tc 
farm received the premiu 
cultural Society for 18&0. 

Had Hr. lloie been located twenty, instead of two 
lies, fi om one of the best markets in the country — bad 
lie been compelled lo pay four shillings, instead of four 
ceuta, ber biisliel, fur llie Ihousaod boshets of time Im 
applied to his farm— had he been deprived of Ibe bnn- 
drcds of loads (^ mannie which he was enabled to bay 
mere nominal price — bad he been deprived of the 
opportunity of earning bni>dreds of doltan, during the 
t of his teams, for If r. Van Bensselaer and tbe 
State Agricultural Society — had hit large amount of gar- 
den vegetables, beyond the requirements of bit own (a- 
nily, been worth do more to him than ao much puttlej, 
be would still have sliown himself the good farmer, and 
peibap* the beat in tbe stale; but bis snccea would have 
atlracled much lets public con^eraUon or attenlioB. 
J. F. C. ___,^.^ 

Drying Tomato**. 

[The following has been t^niished us by a Tcr; skDftil 
housewife, who Is particularly successful In the prepara- 
tion of garden products — we have tried her dried toma- 
toes In winter, and found tbero most excellent. Ed.] 

The method Is very simple. They are to be peeled in 
the usual way ; then if very ripe pour olT aome of the 
Jnice,Etew them tllghtlygSufTlclently tocook them through, 
aitd salt them lo the taste. Ttien spread them on earth- 
en (not till) dishes, and pnt them in a wami oven. Tbe 
best way Is to put them In a brick oven, when the bread 
is taken out, but a stove does very well. They cannot 
be dried in the snu like peaches; they are so Juicy they 
need more heat. When dry, put them In hags, and In 
winter they only i>eed soaking an hour or two, then stew 
and season with butter and pepper, aud one would liard- 
ly distinguish them from fresh IVuit, 

To Fattik Podltii. — Shut them up In the dark, 
gorge them with boiled food, and allow them ■ small 
quantity of charcoal daily. Every meal that a man 
makes on such food addi a nail to bis enOa.—Okh 
Furmtr. 
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Mr. Oolby'a Daron BuU Champtoii. 

Tbo flrst [irer^ium tor Duiron Bulls ovur tlii-cH years 
old, >t tbe UU Stale Fair M Uilcu, nas awarded to 
"CtumpioD," owned hj Mr. L. H. Culbt, SoipiorillK, 
Cayuga coanty. '^ lie portrait of him, giren above, is 
frinu > drawing made l>y Jlr. J. R. Paoi, of Scnnett, 
engmved by Ricbabi>*oh b. Cox, Kow.Tork. 

Clianipioa was calved June 28, 1814 — fot by Rover, 
a Fattei-win bull, out of Venut, ■ pure L'evoa of Rnfua 
Klns'B stock, rrom Mr.Coke'i, (Lord Lekestcr-g) stock. 
Rover, the sire, was by EcllpM, Geo. Patterson's mipe- 
rior imported Oeron bull — dam by Aiicbiics, also impor- 
ted by Geo. PattersoQ. Ec1i|iBe was bred by Mr. Bloom- 
fluid, on Mr. Coke's Mate, Korfulk, England, and ecot 
to this country ai tbe best bull of bis day, Ancbises 
was raind by Lord Leicester Tor bis own use. 

Champion has heretvTore NcetTCd tbe Ibllowing pre- 
nlams: lat premium at Poughkeepse, N. T., forlhe best 
bull catf— also tame year at tlie Amerioau Institute. 1st 
premtunj at the American Initltate for tlt« best 1 year 
old, ! year old, and 8 year old bull, and the 1st at Hurt- 
ford tCl.) County Sbo^, In the fall of 1648 

"mnga tluit I Imto Soon." 
The Bampihire Express, (Ambers!. Haw.,} copies 
the article under this head, fk-om the CuHiritor of An- 
(ust, and appends to it the following list of things nhictt 
the writer might see if he would visit East Ilanipsliire. 
where prndent farmers mint be more common than In 
many other sections of our country; 

1- Ue would see fences on oisny of our farm*, so well 
drd up beC'ire planting, and kept in so good ordei 
ukIi the ymr, llinl Ihe . • • . 

T saspect It possible to gc 

2. Be would ise farmera ki 



interest and of the pnbtic gnod that inilend of IH ling 
their s>vine run hi the roMl. they keep Ihcin In snilable 
pens, giving them a dry place lo lie and a wet one to 
wallow in, and by pulling In leaven, dried muck, road 
!icni[)insB. anylliiiig which they can enrily eiinic at, so 
SI lo make Ave, eight, or tun loads of compost Ui each 
gruater. 

3, Ue would see farms so free from bushes, windfalls 
and wuale corners, that he would be templod to niter 
the phrnseology of the wise man, and say, " I went by 
Ihe Held of the indiiirtriuua and the vineyard of the man 
of nndentaialing. ami lo, it was all grown orer wilh 
corn, graas, and other useful products, exce) linji a few 
beautiful trees under whose shade Ihe herds nifgtit re- 
pose in comfort, and here attd there a lorely copie which 
it would be infamoBs lo cut down." 

4. He would see farmers, who prattiet well, not over 
fond of theories, but when somulhing new ts sliown to 
be good, ready as reasonable men, lo adopt It. 

6. He would sec farmers who are unable to cilllivala 
flowers half their summer, but who have an excellent 
kitchen garden, wilh flower* Ustefully lnlersi>ersed, tho 
whole presenting such a piclure of beauty and utility, 
as could hardly be stirtias.wd, and whose cbildren. In- 
stead of roaming in Idtcnesa, are oftener found rv-adlng 
the best agricultural and other periodicali. 

6. He would see farmers who have a place fbr everr 
tool, and every tool in its place, not forgetting tiiat their 
tools wear out fast enough wllhont suBering them lo 
rot and rust out by exposure to tbe weather. 

7. He would w* farmers, who pay for agrleuKnnil 
paper* much more cheerfully than for Iraah; who aro 
justly conscious that they know much of farming, but 
are desirous of knowing more, wilting to learn from • 
ptiblicatlon, a sclentiflo man, or a praelical fsrnicr. as 
best they can. In sliort, he would see anch » spirit of 
inquiry as would convince him ttiat Ihe farmers of Ibis 
region will som li>ave bel'lml them otheit of regions 
mure favored in soil and climate. 

6, He would see Ibat as good hiialMTwIry advances, 
fkrnters become less offlcinua in their m'ighbors' busliieta, 
■nd more intent upon their own: attd that in lhisTi.ii|H.'ct 
they are already ahead of merclinnts, lawyers, doCkira, 
ministers, loafers, gentlcmcD, aod all the rest. 
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^ Th« Early Mandan Com.— (Zca mays v. praeox.y^ 

In his *' Oenera of North American Plants f" Prof. 
Nuttall, who visited the MandaiM, and named this va- 
riety, says: ** Stem, very low, spathes arising from the 
hase of the culm" — in other words, ketpivg comparative- 
ly close to the ground^ in accordance with a principle 
often obtaining amongst other plants that extend into 
severer climates — that of shortening their stems.* He 
adds, " successfully cultivated by the abortgenes of the 
Missouri to its sources [ ?] ripening in a climate where no 
other variety could exist," 

George Catlin also in his '' Illustrations of the Man* 
tiers, CustomSj and Condition of the North American 
Indians,'* says, '' The Mandans raise a very small sort 
of com, the ears of which are not longer than a man's 
thumb. This variety is well adapted to their climate, 
as it ripens sooner than the other varieties, which would 
not mature in so cold a latitude." 

It is generally understood that rndlaacom indigenous- 
ly is a tropical plant, though the Pilgrims who landed on 
Plymouth Rock found it cultivated by the Indiai» in 
that vicinity ; but why it has been acclimatized further 
north on the Missouri than in any other region, the fol- 
lowing remarks from Catlin's work, may assist in ex- 
plaining, though he has not referred to this subject. 

'^ I have descended the Missouri river fh)m the Man- 
dan village to St. Louis, a distance of 1800 miles, and 
have taken paios to examine its sliores ; and from the 
repeated remains of the ancient locations of the Mandans, 
which I met with on the banks of that river, I am fully 
convinced that I have traced them down nearly to the 
mouth of the Ohio river ; and from exactly similar ap- 
pearances, which I recollect to hav« seen several years 
since in several places in the interior of the state of 
Ohio, I am fully convinced that they have formerly oc- 
cupied that part of the country, and have from some 
cause or other, been put in motion, and continued to 
jnake their repeated moves until they arrived at the 
place of their residence at the time of their extinction, 
on the upper Missouri. 

'' Thn marks of the Mandan villages arc known by the 
excavations of two feet or more in depth, and thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, of a circular form, nwde in the 
ground for the foundations of their wigwams, which 
leave a decided remain for centuries, and one that is 
easily detected the moment it is met with. After leav- 
ing the Mandan village, I found the marks of their form- 
er residence about sixty miles below wbci-e they were 
then living, and from which they removed (from their 
own account) about sixty or eighty years since. Near 
the month of the big Shienno river, 200 miles below 
their last location, I found still more ancient remains; 
and in as many as six or seven other places between that 

* Thus the baf-berry or vox myrtUy grows two or three time^ os 
high hi South Carolinn, ns ti does in Western New- York; and the 
i^ijroinic liv* oak of Florida dwindles to a slirub on the enslerii shore 
'of Virginia- 

In regard ro Indian com extending into higher laiittidco— the ear- 
Hem ears will be the mo-t parfeei, and the Inter becitt oflfbytbe troni. 
So in sriecling seeds for the kitchen gnrd<>n, the finest and earliest 
speelmen* nre genemlly preferred; nnd tbongh the change frnm year 
to year may he sliftht, yet the orntmvlation of changes hi the coarse 
of an age, may be very coiuiderable. 



and the mouth of the Ohio, and each one, as I visited 
them, appearing more and more ancient, — convincing 
me that these people have gradually made their moyes 
up the banks of the Missouri." 

Cceoi^ge Catlin further remarks tliat after the season 
for green corn is over, ^* the renwinder is feathered and 
dried on the cob before it has ripened, and packed away 
in caches (as the French term them) — holes dug in the 
ground some six or seven feet deep, the insides of which 
are in the form of a jug, and tightly closed at the top. 
Now St is remarkable that " the Pilgrims" found Indian 
corn buried in the same manner, soon after their arrival 
at Plymouth ; and Catlin might have found in this cur-* 
cnmstance an argument in favor of his theory; for two 
tribes living 8,000 miles apart, in all probability derived 
this singular custom from the same source. D. T. 

Potato Iltiie«a>. 



The Legislature of Massachusetts, in the year ISBl, 
offered a prize of $10,000 to any one who should satisfy 
the Governor and. Council that, by a test of at least five 
successive years, he had discovered a sure remedy for 
the potato rot. Several communications have been re- 
ceived on this subject, which are published by the au- 
thority of the legislature, of which we publish the fol- 
lowing summary by, Hov. Auaba Walksr, Secretary 
of State*. 

Although these communications may not fVimisfa any 
perfect cure or preventive of the potato disease, yet they 
agree in so many important points, and offer so many 
valuable hints, relating to the nature, cultivation, preseiw 
vation, and improvement of the potato, that they can- 
not fail to be of great public utility. The similarity of 
views expressed by the most intelligent and experienced 
writers, relating to the nature, cnltivation, disease, and 
cure of the potato, is truly remaiiiable, and we think 
auspicious. Among the principal points, relating to 
which there is a general concurrence, are the following: 

Soundness and vitality of the Seed, — ^Renewing tlie 
seed from the ball of healthy vigorous plants every few 
years, even resorting to the native place in South Ameri- 
ca, and taking the seed n*ora the wild potato, is con- 
sidered important. When potatoes are to be raised from 
the tuber, sound, healthy, whole potatoes are recom- 
mended for planting. Cutting potatoes is decidedly con- 
demned. Anything which impairs the vitality of the 
seed increases the l&bility to disease. 

Quality or kind of Soil. — A dry, light, loose, warm 
soil, is considered necessary to the soundness and licaKh 
of the vegetable, as well as to its richness and flavor, the 
latter depending quite as much on the quality of soil as 
on the variety of seed. A wet, heavy, compact soil, 
dh^ctly promotes the disorder, ^ar up on the side of a 
mountain or hill is a favorable location for the growth of 
the potato: and new land contains more of the qualities 
requisite for its nourishment and health, than old or worn 
out soils. 

Influence of at«io«pAere.— Potatoes should be as little 
exposed to the air as conveniently may be. Their natural 
place is under ground. By too much exposure they be- 
come poisoned, and turn grt*«n. Some recommend de- 
positing them for the winter in holes under gronnd in a 
dry soil ; or if kept In a cellar, to preserve them dry, in 
small quantities, in sand; and to keep them cool. Keep- 
ing large quantities in a body in the cellar is by some sup- 
poi«d to promote heat and putrefaction. Planting m 
the fall is recommended by some, as potatoes left in the 
field, over winter, are obaen*ed to come forward earlier 
in the Ki)ring, to grow more vigorously, to get ripe ear- 
lier and before the blighting rains in August, and to be 
more sound, fair, and healthy. 

jl/annreff.— All antlputresoents, such as lime, wood- 
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naheSf palveriBed charcoal, plaster, salt, nitroffCD, Sec, 
are believed to contribute directly to the health of the 
potAto, aa well as to add to its richneas and flavor; aod, 
of course, to prevent putrefaction and disease. Of other 
manures, welUrotted compost is preferred. Stable ma- 
nure is too strong and beating, and produces ill-flavored, 
unliealthy potatoes, and is decidedly coudemoed. 

Dt>«a««, C(mtagion, Old Jgt^ and DeaiA.— These are 
common to vegetables as well as to animals. All are 
Mabte to disease, some more, some less, according to cir* 
eumsAances, predi»po«ng cause.«i, and preventive means. 
Some vegetable diseases are believed to be contagions. 
The present disease is thought by many to be of that 
class. One field of potatoes is liable to take the disorder 
from another field. Potatoes are predisposed to disease, 
by bod cultivatioD, old i^pe, bad soil, bad muiures, sud- 
den changes of weather, warm rains, &c. 

Ravage* of JntectSf Fungij tfc. — The best writers 
consider the ravages of Insects as at mast but a predis- 
posing cause, rendering the potato more liable to disease 
by enfeebling the plant. By many writers insects are 
considered as remotely affecting the potato ; by others, 
as having no effect at all. The fungus on potatoes is not 
the cause of the rot. It finds the potato, previously 
diseased, a fit subject for its operation. 

The general conclusions to which the facts presented 
fn these various communications seem to lead us, are — 

1. That the disease has a striking resemblance to the 
cholera, and probably exists in the atmosphere. 

2. That it is doubtful whether any specific cure has 
been, or ever will be discovered j but 

8. As in cholera, certain preventives are well ascer- 
tained, by the application of which, the liabilities to dis- 
ease may be greatly lessened. 

4. That by obtaining the soundest seed, by planting 
in the most favorable soils, and by unng the most suitable 
manures, we may ha>'e a good degree of confidence in 
the successful cultivation of this useful vegetable. 

6. That we may expect, that like the cholera, the po- 
tato rot will become less and less formidable from year 
to year, and eventually subside into a mild and manage- 
able epidemic, if that term may be used in such a con- 
nexion. 

The several points on which there is an unanimity of 
opinion, are worthy the especial attention of farmers. 
By a careful selection of seed, and locality, and particu- 
lar reference to the kind of manure used, very much of 
this disease may be avoided. If tacts like the above, 
Well substantiated by experiments in all sections of the 
country, could be presented to the entire mass of farm- 
ers, and they would govern their modes of culture by 
rules so established, we cannot well estimate the increase 
which would result in a single year in a crop so exten- 
sively cultivated as the potato. 

lime Burning, 

PsAR Sin — The informaton asked for in your August 
nninber, by Isaac A» Clark, '^ as to the best mode of 
burning lime for agrienltural purposes," is important to 
farmers, and I wonder there has been no premium of- 
fered by any of our agricultural societies, for the l>est 
Constructed lime kUn; there has been some talk about 
improvements, but as the old form is still kept up by 
those who are largely in the buslnes.*) of burning lime, 
we must believe there has been no real improvement yet 
made. 

In the 4th vol. of the " American Farmer," page 888, 
there is a drawing of a square kiln with two eyes, and a 
descriptioR of it, by £i>wabd STASixa, Esq., of Mont- 
gomery county, Md., but I cannot conceive any advan- 
tage in that form. The late Dr. DcCATKt, geologist of j 



this state, recommended kilns to be made twenty feet 
high, and the limestone to be broken small. All practl- 
cal burners in this viciuity say they will not burn out 
when more than 16 feet high. Some men from Penn* 
sylvania have burned lime quite recently, in the neigh- 
borhood of Frederick, in temporary kilns, constructed 
somethlog like brick kilns, with satisfaction to their em- 
ployers; they burned 1,800 bushels, with 32 cords wood. 
I expect them to burn a small kiln for me very soon; 
their charges are for 2.000 bushels and over, two cents 
a bushel — under that quantity, two and a half cents a 
bushel. The advantage of this mode is, yon can have 
the lime made where you wish to use it. Your corres- 
pondent wishes to know '' the most durable material to 
build of.'' For lining, firebrick or soapstonc is best. Tn 
order to get at " the cost per bushel for burning lime,'' 
the price of fuel, labor, stone, &c., must be known; 
here, coal burned, (in a drawer, or perpetual kiln,) is 
the cheapest. Cktal is worth about $8.60 a ton; wood, 
$2.00 to $2.60 a cord. Lime is sold at the kilns, coal 
burned, at 10 cents, and wood burned at 12i cents a 
bnshel. Wm. C. HorriiAH. Pomona, (^ntar Frederick.) 
Jlvg, 9, 1662. 

Cream Thermometers. 



Thermometers, such as C. H. Powel, of Poughkeep- 
sie, wants, are made. There is one in this neighbor- 
hood ; it was obtahied in PhHadel[Aia, and is a German 
article. Two glass tubes, one covering the other, and 
the degrees marked on a piece of paper between the 
two tubes, with two scales-— on oneskie, ^' Thermometer 
nach Fahrenheit, "—on the other side. Centigrade er 
Reauraer, I forget wliicfa. It being externally aU glass, 
if carefblly handled, Is ** durable and easily cleaned.'^ 

Wtf. 0. HorrvAK. Pomona, (near FrederUk,) 1862. 

»•• 



Cheap lee Houses. 

Mb. R. R. Wsioht, asks the best method of con- 
structing small ioe-bouses; and as I suppose he means 
such as shall cost but a trifle, and yet preserve ice enough 
for use on a medium uze farm, I will answer Ids in- 
quiry by describing a method that has been in use by 
my brother for several years, that has given him perfect 
satisfaction. 

Ho selected in a porous soil on the side pf a hill, for 
convenience of access, and dug a square hole about ten 
feet deep, and six feet across. He then took some 
square pieces of timber of the length of the hole, and 
fo\ir inches in thickness. To the outside of these tim- 
bers, he nailed rough boards, so as to make a sqnare 
crib or box, with the boards on the outside. He then 
placed this in the pit, and lined up on the inside of the 
timbi'rs with more rough boards, so that he had a double 
boarded crib with a space of four inches between the in- 
ternal and the external boarding. This space was filled 
with spent tan bark, or saw dust. There was no floor 
to the pit except pek^s of boards covered with saw dust, 
and if the ground be not porous there should be a drain 
to carry off the water from the ice as it thaws. It is 
necessary that the ice pit should be ventilated. Such a 
pit can be mad«3 by any one, and when the ice is formed 
it should be packed nearly full, fitting pieces of ice so aa 
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to pack closely as possible. The top should he covered 
ODe or two feet thick with straw, and over this sboiUdhe 
placed a loose vooT oV hoards, that will exclude the snow 
and the rainj yet will not prevent the access of air. 

An ice pit, of the sise indicated, will contain sufficient 
ice to supply all the wants of a large dairy farm for the 
entire season — and as it costs nothing hut a little labor, 
one should be made on all farms where this luxury can 
he obtained. Others will doubtless describe more ela- 
borate and expensive as well as better strnctures, hut 
0ome may be induced to try this method of pretenriog Icei 
who would not be willii^g to incur expense. 

It may be that level ground would be preferable to a 
side hill, but such a situation was chosen by my brother, 
and be is highly pleased with It. C. H. Cleavblamd. 



-•♦^ 



To Onre Haaif. 



Ed. Cultivator— As I have seen nnmerous receipts 
for caring hams, and as I have tried the annexed for se» 
veral years, and found it t% excel every other in my es- 
timation, I take the liberty to send it to you, that yon 
may publish it for the benefit of any irho may be dispoe- 
ed to try it. By letting my ham remain in the pickle, it 
is loss trouble to keep it than by any other metliod which 
I have found, and it keeps sweet and tender all summer. 

Take a barrel, and turn over an old pan or kettle, and 

hnrn cobs, (I think the best,) or hard wood, for seven 

or eight days, keeping water on the head to prevent dry« 

fng. Make a pickle with eight pounds of salt, six ornecs 

saltpetre, two quarts of molasses, and three gallons of 

water, to one hundred pounds. Boil and skim the pickle 

Ihus prepared. Then pack yonr bam in the barrels, and 

when the pickle is cold, pour it on to the meat, and in 

four weeks you have excellent ham, very tender, and 

well smoked. P. F. E. Nashua, N. H. 

*%• 

The True Ooutm. 



With energy for prompt and vigorous action, and 
pacity for s(»ber thQuglit and sound reflection, a man may 
enter U)H)n business with some assurance of success. His 
home will exhibit the best picture of bis true character. 
What he undertakes is well done. His fences are in or- 
der — tliere is an air of neatness and thrift about his 
dwelling and out-buildings ; his grounds are laid out with 
reference to beauty as well as convenience — ornament and 
use have been consulted in planting out his fVnit and 
shade trees, and the garden evinces that his wife and 
daiijiflUers have Joined him in his cultivation. He does 
not waste the long winter evenings in idleness, nor do his 
fumily neglect this season of improvement. While his 
children are engaged in the rudiments of learning, he 
■urvevK the action of our National and State Logislaturvs; 
and stndies thoroughly the policy by which both ai-e 
gnidiKl. His fftmily do not content themselves with the 
light r«»ftding of the day, but history, biography, morals 
and religion receive a due share of attention. Tliey lay 
up in winter, from reading, conversation and reflection, 
a luirvost of more value tlinn tlie bounties of autumn. 
The mind thus storod. casts light upon any vocfltion. It 
cheerh the house- wife in her roittid of duties and lightens 
the labors of the fleld. jSddrestf of Hon. T. Jenkins 
btfore the Oneida County jig. Society, 
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nive a portion of each day to reading, and study. 
Tliink not because you are a farmer, literary ncf|nire- 
ments are uselem. They are as necessary to the full at- 
tatimient of a knowledge of agriculture, as of any other 
science. 



Jeffaraon Oovnty Agxloiilttital (Siroiiiidi. 

At the invitation of the President of the AgricuUnrml 
Society, we rode down yesterday to view the improve, 
ments made and in progress at the Society's thow 
grounds, which were merely enclosed for last year's ex« 
hibition. Recently the old building in the rear of the 
Court House has been taken down, renoved to the fair 
grounds, newly covered and added to, making it now a 
very spacious and comely appearing building. It is now 
105 by 60 feet, with an addition in the center, on om 
side, extending back 16 feet, and 80 feet long, fornuag » 
platform and the speaker ^s stand, elevated some four or 
five feet from the floor. In front of this is the secreCit* 
ry's desk. Through the center of tlie building is to lie s 
row of tables for the exhibition of domestk: manulac> 
tures, fancy articles, needle work, specimens of art, &c., 
&c., and around the whole, except the recess for the 
platform and the speaker's stand, there are twelve rows 
of seats, elevated one above another, so as to render them 
comfortable, and in full view of the whole Hall, and ca- 
pable of accommodating over two thousand persona. By 
placing tem{K)rary seats on the floor. 3,000 can comfor* 
tably be seated within the Hall. 

A temporary building is to be erected on the west side 
of the Hall for the exhibition of agricultural implements, 
machinery. &c., which, with tlie one already built on the 
east side, for dairies, grain, vegetables, &c., will aflTord 
ample room for the occasion. 

Permanent pens are erected around hy the fence, and 
a large number of posts are firmly set in the ground, to 
which cattle and horses may be hitched. The old atumpi 
liave been dug up and removed, and the surface is being 
leveled. A good well has been dug within the encU«nre, 
trhich will furnish the water required for man and beast. 
The committee will provide feed for the cattle, wiiich will 
not be a charge upon the exhibitor. Arrangements have 
been made with the Railroad Company, to transjiort all 
animals or articles designed for exhibition, /ree of charge, 
if presented on Wednesday, the day lx>.fore the fair com- 
menccs. Passengers taken at half price from any sta- 
tion on the road, and from Kingston. It is hoped that 
this arrangement may induce a large nnmlier of our Ca- 
nadian neighbors to visit us, and to exhibit to our &r- 
mers some of their choice stock. 

Great credit is due to tlie Stxsiety for their liberality 
in the purchase and improvement of tiie grounds, and in 
a few years, if the same enterprise is manifested, it will 
become a very attractive spot. We doubt whether any 
County Society in the state is as well prov{de<t for in this 
respect, as Jeflerson. Indeed, the whole arrangements 
are on the most liberal scale, and cannot but meet the 
approbation of the farmers who have so lilierall}' contrl- 
bnted to the purchase and improvement of the grounds. 
The work, thus far, has princi|}ally been under the dl 
rection of Hart Masset, Jr., Esq. — Noi-thern Journal. 

t%. 



Oultiim of Oranbsrry Vuim. 

The variety mostly cultivated in New-Eogland are 
hardy and prolific 

They can be raised on upland on rather moist loom— 
hnt do the best on low, damp or moist meadow land, 
with a little sand put around tlie plant. 

They noay be planted out 14 to two feet apart, each 
way. 

Two feet spsK. ft will take 10,000 plants to the acre; 
if on low ground it should lie iiared, plowed, or buml 
over, to take out tlie grass or weeds, and cultivated for 
one or two years, until they cover the gnnind. The yield 
after that is from 150 to 250 bu.«(hel8 per acre. They are 
usually gnthered with a cranberry rake, to be found In 
any agricultural store. 

It is not neci*ssary to flow meadows in order to make 

them productive. F. Teowbridob. 

»^„ 

Ah Emoriiofs Tax upow Parmkrs. — Thedogpopn- 
lotion of the United Statins b estimated at alN»nt two 
millions, and the ex|iense of keeping them at upwards 
of $10,000,000 per annum. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

RsrosT OS TBB WoftLo't Fair. By Col. B. P. Jolinion, Cor. Sec. 

N. V. Slate Ag. Soeietjr. C. Viui Benthoyseii: Albany. 

Tbis volume comprises a full description of Crj'stal 
Palace and the Great Exhibition, having reference more 
particularly! however, to those departments which have 
a practical bearing upon the interests of this country, 
and are most useful and important. Mr. Jobjcsoh had 
an excellent opportunity of judging correctly of the ex- 
hibition, as he was one of the jurors and a member of 
aeveral committees, and has presented to the public much 
Information of a desirable and reliable kind. The book 
contains a list of the awards to American contributors 
and deacriptiont of many of the more promhient articles 
of interest on exhibition. 



Lnra ano Works ow Rorrrt Borks. By Robt. Chambers. Harper 

4fe Brothers. 

The world will never tire of studying the character 
and admiring the writings of the Poet Farmer. Those 
who are already familiar with the history of Burrs will 
ind enongh that is new in this edition to repay a care- 
fhl perusal. Though often open to criticism and 6ub> 
Ject to censure, we cannot avoid saying in his own Ian- 

" A OMu'* a man for a' that." 



BisnoF Butlrr's Aiiaiogt ow Rxugion to the o<Htalitntio» aiid 
ecnme of notare, with an aiuil}*sU by Rev. Robt. Eraoryi D.D., 
and a Uie of ibo antbor. By G. R, Crooki. Harper & Brothers: 
New- York. 

This work, which in point of sound logic stands nn« 
rivalled, which no study can exhaust and none but the 
deepest can comprehend, which no sophistry can snb^ 
vert and no reasoning overthrow, has been published in 
an accessible form, with valuable additions. 

Cicrro's Tcscvlas DisrvTATiuMs. By Chas. Auihoii, L.L.D. 

Harper h Brothers: New- York. 

Another ably edited volume of classics commends 
Itself to the scholar. Its author and editor need no 
comment. — — . 

A Itenooi. POR Fathxrs— «ii old English Story, by T. Gwynne. 
Harper it Brothers. 

Aji English gentleman, with court roannersand few brains, 
attempts to make a fine gentleman and a statesman of 
his only son, who bos pa.ssed his boyhood in the country, 
and has no taste for fashion and etiquette, the event of 
which is very unfavorable to the father's purposes, re- 
sulting in a duel fatal to the son, which adds to the hap- 
piness of several other persons. 



Tbr Personal Adtrttvres or oor owm CnRRRsponnRxv ix 

Italy, by M. Burko Honnii. Haqier & Brothers, New- York. 
Beminiscences of travel, in which more of character than 
local description, apjiears — more of incident than philo- 
sophy — more of private life and manners than political 
q>ecnlation. It is written in the free, hearty spirit of a 
man who has travelled for his own amusement, and writes 
a book for the same reason. 



Tbr Irstitutcs ov Aubrrra. By O. B. DoehRrty, f*.lAD., Prof, 
of Maibenaiics in the New- York Free Academy. Harper k, 
Drotliers. 

This treatise on Algebra proposes to make the science 
attractive and interesting to the youthfVil mind, as well 
as to advance the student as far as the requirements of a 



colk>ge course. Some of the more difficult processes 
seem to be slmpliflcd somewhat, but upon a careful ex- 
amination, we do not discover anything particularly origi- 
nal or distinctive m the work. The series of Davies and 
that of RoBiHsoir cover the ground so completely that 
other works are to a great extent either keys to them or 
servile imitations of them. 



Arra Hammer— a Tale of contemporary Ocrmau Life— translated 
by A. H. Gurn^ey. Harper and Brothers. 

Tills makes No. 173 of Harper's Library of Select Nov- 
els, and contains spirited portraitures of German life and 
character. . 

Tub CLirFORR Family, a tale of the OM Di>muuoB. By one of her 

Daughlert. Hnrper Jt Broiliers : New- York. 

This is a story written in the olden style, and savors 
more of the interest we feel in one of the Waverly novels 
than of the revolutionary style of flctitious writing, which 
Dickens, Bulwcr, and Thackeray have introduced. It 
is carefully, methodically written, and tells a tale of do- 
mestic life, of which the home affections and moral vir- 
tues make a large part. 

Atlantic ard TaARRATLAjrric Skbtciir% Afloat snd Ashof p H y 

Capt. Mackumon, R. N. Harper and Brothers, New- York. 
The writer sketches in a graphic, pleasing way, his opin- 
ions of our scenery, our customs, our character and des- 
tiny, as well as his adventures here and there, in his ex- 
tensive travels. We must do him the justiee to say that 
he has taken a broader and more just view of this coun- 
try, than most Englislimen have done, anc^ though he 
does not penetrate very deeply into the nature of things, 
he has, on the whole, flattered us considerably. 

Mrmotrs or Thr Lirs ari> Writings ot Dr. Chalmrrs, rol. 4, 

by Her. Wm. Ranns, L.1«.D. Harper ft Brothers, New York. 
This volvme cloees the biography of one of the most em- 
inent divines the world has ever produced. In symme- 
try of character, intellectual strength, oratorical pow- 
er, and the influence which he exerted on his age, he is 
seldom surpassed. The present volume is peculiarly in« 
teresting, as it contains a full account of the secession of 
the Church of Scotland, and the controversy in which 
Dr. Chalmers was involved. 



Pictorial Firlb Book or thr BavoairTioiv, No. 97— Blras 

HoasR, No. 6, 
Wo acknowledge the reception of the above Kos. of 
these popular works. 

The works of Messrs. Harper are for sale by E. H. 
Pease Sc Co., of this city. 

Fardoroogha, THE MisRR. E. LittcU h Ca : Bo«ton, Muss. 

Tliis story of Irish character has appeared in the num- 
bers of Littell's Living Age, and abounds in scenes of 
thrilling interest. The characters are drawn to tlie life. 
Old Fardorongha *s as inexorable as Shylock — his money 
is his god and his life. Qonner is a flne specimen of the 
generous, noble, warm-lAyarted Irishman, and the gen- 
tle Una is quite ai^^Pal woman. The book is well 
worth the reading. — ^— 

Home akd Social PHiLosogmr. By Chas. Diehriis. O. P. Pol- 

nam: New- York. €v 

This Is one of the series of Putnam's semi-monthly 
library, some one of which every traveller must have 
met. This volume is compiled from Household Words, 
and like all the series is instructive and entertaining. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



PosTAGK OH THE CULTIVATOR. — By the hcw law, 
passed August 80, 1852. and which goes into effect on the 
first of this month, the postage on The Cultivator is 
reduced to one uniform rate to any part of the United 
States, vis: Six centt a year to regular subscribers, jiay- 
able quarterly in advance. The postage on single num* 
hers, (called by the law, '* transient matter,") will be 
one cent per No. if prepaid, or two cents per number 
if paid where delivered. 

Thk State Pair. — ^The reader is referred to another 
page for an account of this Fair, which passed off very 
greatly to the satisfaction of its managers, and, we be- 
licve, to the thousands who attended it. The number in 
attendance was not as large as at Albany and Rochester. 
Multitudes were undoubtedly kept at home, by the fear 
of the Cholera, now so prevalent in several places in 
western New- York. The receipts were $8,125,41, about 
the same as at Syracuse in 1849. The income was un- 
questionably very considerabiy lessened by a fraud prac- 
ticed in the exchange and transfer of badges. Six per- 
sons were arrested, while engaged in this traffic, and sent 
to the police office. 

To avoid this loss in future, we would suggest an en- 
tire change of the rules of admission to the show grounds. 
We would dispense with all badges, except to the offi- 
cers and judges, who must necessarily have free access 
to the grounds at all times, and substitute therefor, the 
ticket system. By letting all persons enter their articles 
for exhibition, and drive their teams on to the ground 
witbont charge, the necessity for badges will be obviated; 
and to prevent a rnsh upon the grounds while the judges 
are engaged in their examinations, let the charge for ad- 
mission np to Wednesday night, be twenty -five cents, and 
on Thursday and Fiiday one shilling, the sajne as at pre- 
sent. In this way, as all the tickets would be given up at 
the gate, all possibility of fraud would be avoided, while 
no injustice would be done to any one. 

Fancy Lop-eared Rabbits. — We are indebted to 
R. H. Vak Rensselaer, Esq., of Morris, Otsego coun. 
ty, for a beautiful pair of these rabbits, from recent Im- 
portations from London. For portraits and descriptions 
of these fancy rabbits, sec our last vol. p. 176. 

Currant Wine. — We have been presented by H. W. 
Ferry, Esq., of Utica, with a bottle of currant wine, 
three years old. It is decidedly superior to any we have 
before tasted. Mr. F. furnished us the i-ecipc by which 
it was made, which we shall pxibllsh in season for another 
year. 

Grapes. — Mr. C. P. Williams, of this city, has sent 
u«' a sample of the fine and well grown foreign grapes 
\\\.Wh he has succeeded in maturing in a •' cold house" 
in this city. He is so well pleased with his success, that 
he is now erecting a new house, 130 feet in length, for 
growing grapes. So far, we be||eve, every one who has 
undertaken to grow grapes in this way, has found the 
exporiroent entirely satisfactory ; and we are pleased to 
hear from so many quarters of the country, that very 
many are nov making preparations to engage in the bu- 



siness. It is eleftriy ^oved tbatwith a eoBparatively 
trifling expense for a grapery, there is no difficulty in 
growing an abundant supply of all the most delicious for- 
eign grapes. 

Flower Seeds. — Hon. N. Cos, formerly of this slate, 
but for the past two years a resident in Oregon, has sent 
several parcels of flower seeds gathered from the wild 
flowers of that territory, for which he will please accept 
our thanks. We shall give them A trial. 

Mr. Tail's Cattle Sale, our readers will remem- 
ber, is to take place at his farm near Troy, oe tha ISlh 
of this nK>nth. It will be seen by his advertisement, that 
Mr. Vail proposes to offer his whole stock to the public, 
reserving only the right to make a first bid on six head. 
This herd includes several recent importations, and the 
choice animals reserved from his previous soles, and of- 
fers inducements rarely to be met with in this country. 



fC^ Wm. Baoon, Esq., Richmond^ Mass., will please 
accept our thanks for the Transactions of the Massacha- 
setts A g. Societies for lB50and 1851, two handsomely 
printed and valuable volumes, issued by the state. We 
have given, hi another page a summary of the inferences 
drawn from a great number of papers, communicated to 
the Secretary of State in consequence of an offer of 
$10,000. made by the Legislature of that state, for the 
discovery of the cause, and a remedy for the disease in 
the potato. Though we discover nothing particular new 
in the views of the several writers, the conclusions drawn 
from their combined statements, will be read with in- 
terest. —^ 

Patent Ox Yoke — An ox yoke, patented by Mr. Jon» 
Chase of Craftsbury, Vt., and exhibited by S. E. Beard, 
received the first premium at the N. T. State Fair. The 
bows arc so arranged as to slide in the yoke, allowing 
the cattle to diange the position of their necks, to a cer- 
tain limit, at pleasure. The sliding of one bow toward 
the middle of the yoke compels the same motion in the 
other, thus keeping the centre of dranght always the 
same. This effectually prevents the cro^-ding of cattle, 
for their necks arc drawn so near together that it be- 
comes impossible. The practical operation of the yoke 
is spoken highly of by farmers who have used it. Speci- 
mens may bo sern in this city at Emery & Co.'s Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and at the State Agricultural Rooms. 

New Brvnswick Aq. Society. — ^The Journal of this 
Soc. for 1852, making a pamphlet of 184 pages, hosbeea 
received. It is filled up with proceedings, addresses be- 
fore Ag. Societies, prize essays, instructions for farm 
management, &c., — forming altogether a creditable and 
valuable collection of agricultural matter. Considerable 
attention is being paid to improved farming in New- 
Brunswick, as the increasing number of subscribers to 
agricultural (lapers, and the above report, fully demon- 
strate. 

The Highland and Aoricfltural Society of Scot- 
land, recently held its 29th Annual Show. It is one of 
the oldest societies for the impro%'ement of agriculture, 
in existence, dating its origin back to the year 1784. It 
held its first show in 1822, when the number of cattle 
and sheep shown were only sixty-seven, and the premi- 
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QiBf oflfered enlf sftyenty^gfat pounds. The present 
year there wen exhibited 1,840 Anhnale, and about 
$1,500 were paid in premiums. The Prise Essays and 
Transactions of this society possess great value, aud Dr. 
Anderson and Prof. Johnston, both of whom have been 
connected with the Society, have contributed very much 
to the progress of Sdentifle Agriculture. 

A Draimiho Plow. — The Mark Lane Express con- 
tains an advertfisemenl and full description of a plow for 
sinking drains. The work is all done under ground — the 
ditch excavated and tiles laid invisibly, under your feet. 
The machine is quite complicated and exiienslve, but the 
owners advertise to lay drains better than can be done by 
hand, at one- third less expense. Could some such ma. 
chine be introduced into this country, it would turn the 
attention of fanners to the much neglected, but very im- 
portant business of draining their land. 

A SuMTiTUTK roa Guako.— The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England offer a prize of £1,000, and the gold 
medal of the Society, for the discovery of a manure 
equal in fertilising properties to the Peruvian Guano, 
and of which an unlimited supply can be furnished to the 
English farmer at a rate not exceeding JS5 per ton. 

Kfd Ahts. — ^A correspondent wishes to know if any 
of our readers can tell liim how to expel or destroy the 
small red ants. He can neither drown or scald them out. 



Albahv ahd Binssclakr Hort. Sociktt. — The au- 
tumnal exhibition of the Albai.y and Rensselaer HortU 
cultural Society took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 18th and 14th ult. The display of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables exceeded that of any former exhibition. The 
Society met at 12 u. on Tuesday, its Pi-esident, Dr. 
Hbrman Wehdrll, in the Chair, who in an appropriate 
and feeling manner, called the attention of its members 
to the death of the late A. J. DowMiva, editor of the 
Horticulturist, and offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted; — 

Resolved. That the members of the Albany and Reus- 
Belaer Horticultural Society, in common with others of 
the Pomological. Horticnltural nnd Agricultural portions 
of onr citizens, monm sincerely the death of the late A. 
J. Downing, who has been more instrumental, than any 
other ilidividnal, in extending a taste for, and promoting 
the love of, all the branches of an art which conduces so 
much to the comfort and the i)leasure of the community. 

Resolved ," That a copy of these rcsoln lions, properly 
attested . be forwarded to the family of the late Mr. Down- 
ing, and that they be embodied in and published with 
the records of this Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen delegates to re- 
present the Society at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, to be held in Kew-Tork, in October: — 

Joel Rathbone, V. P. Douw, Herman Wendell, B. P. 
Johnson, J. McD. Mclntyro, B. B.Kirtland, Wm. Kew- 
combe, Erastus Corning, jr., Jefferson Mayell, James 
Wilson, W. A. Wharton, B. M. Van Alstyne, E. E. 
Piatt and Elisha Dorr. 

On motion of Mr. Mayell, it was resolved, that the 
President communicate to H. T. E. Foster, Esq., of Lake- 
land farm, Seneca co.; to Messrs. Ellwangcr and Barry, 
of the Mount Hope nurseries, Rochester; to J. J. Thorn- 
as, Esq., of Macedon, Wayne co ; to John Morse, Esq., 



of Cayuga Bridge, and to H. K. Hart, of Whitestown^ 
Oneida co., the thanks of the Soeiety for the rich and 
valuable displays of fruit made by them respectively. 

Old Tan a Rxmsdt for ths Potato Pissass. — Ow- 
ing to the prevalence of disease, I am again induced to 
recommend planting in old tan, which has proved tlie 
best and only remedy I have yet met with : and as a 
proof of my success, I grew nearly 60 bushels on this 
principle, and scarcely a bad potato was to be found, al- 
though planted on heavy clay soil. • They were the ad- 
miration of all who saw them ; while others planted in 
the same garden without tan were entirely destroyed. 
As a further proof of the excellence of this remedy, 
I was resolved last year, by way of experiment, to 
try them on the same ground without tan, and tlie 
result was that nearly half were bad. I write this 
after three years' experience, which has proved most 
satisfactory. I usually had the ground thrown up 
in ridges about November, and I allowed it to remain in 
that condition until the first week in February, when the 
sides were chopped slightly down, and about three inches 
of oM tan put in l)etween the rows ; the sets were plant- 
ed whole, and covered with tan and a poiiion of soil. 
There is likewise another advantage, viz: when the pota- 
toes are dug, they leave the ground so clean that they 
require no rubbing, which assists their keeping — E, 
Bennett in London Mark Lane Exprest. 

Here is another proof of the virtues of tannic acid, 
which have been so harped upon. As a mulch in heavy 
soils and as a means of retaining moisture, and a cover- 
ing for tender plants in winter, tan will no doubt be found 
useful. The effect produced above is unquestionably 
owing to the soli being kept light and freely permeable to 
the atmosphere, rather than any constituent of the tan 
itself. 

EfFXOTS of DrAINAGX on THI TKUPERATDRX of TBI 

Soii<. — All the rain that falls upon our fields must cither 
be carried away by natural or artificial drainage, or, 
having thoroughly saturated the soil on which it falls, be 
left upon the surface to be carried off by evaporation. 
Now, every gallon of water thus carried off by evapora- 
tion, requires as much beat as would raise five and a half 
gallons from the freezing to the boiling point! Without ^ 
going to extreme cases, the great effects of the heat thus ^ 
k>st upon vegetation cannot iail to be striking, and I have 
frequently found the soil of a field well drained, higher 
in temi»erature from 10** to 16** than that of another field 
which had not been drained, tliongh in every other re- 
spect the soils were similar. I hare observed the effects 
of this on the growing crops, and I have seen not only a 
much inferior crop on the undrained field, but that crop 
harvested fully three weeks after the otlier, and owing to 
this circumstance and the setting in of unsettled weather, 
I have seen that crop deteriorated fully ten per cent in 
value. JB. Simpson, in Journal of Royal Ag. Soeiety. 

• •• 

A Card from Mr. BffoCormlck. 



Mb. Edttob— I beg leave to my tbrongh the forihcoming No. of 
the '•* Cnltivnlor,*' ihiit h may oppear with your notice of the atcatds 
oC ilie CommiUee of the State AgriovUnral Society, made at the Gf' 
n«va trial of Reapers aiid Mower»— tlmt in the detailed report of facia 



made by said commit tee, 
them— but eftpec'iMy hi com 
not within their hunwledgi 
others included in said trial,' 
the committee to the conlrai: 
mean not to impngii molivi 
trial, or the Utica Fair, and 
facta and results. Such only^ 
them to consider ; aiMl, nee 
any jndgmem in the premises 




B8 nm^^ni 



with some other facts known to 
ith certain other facta, perhaps 
rioriiy.of my machine over all 

bundaiilly proved-^iht awards of 

jihsinnding. When I sny this, I 

not present either at the Oenevm 

ic are only concerned to know 

poiie to present, and such I ask 

only retpiest them to suspend 

ave seen and commented upon 



the report and awardx together, which I consider calcntatad to dotha 
grossest iiuuAiice to myself and the imbllc. 
I will only at present add, that when it was made Juiowa lo Iha 
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committee thai the machine which I hod provided for the Geneve 
triel, from being delayed on the way from Chicog o, did uoi arrive in 
time for the trial, and in consequrnce o( which an ordinary one bad 
lo be taken— which might ik»i have been an avtrrnge working ma- 
chine, and which sanit matkine I iupposod wmld be requirtd at 
Xniea^l regret that, while the vrnktnaMskip in it, a* I underAand, 
was made a ground of objection, the explanation wa« not given. I 
al»o regret, that, while at the firsit rial of moteen, the teeth t»f the «i»k- 
Ic were raked off by the stones on the svrface of the ground lu fiiat 
aa llie sickles could be put in place, for an obvious reason [txplained 
to the committee, as I uiiclcrstaiKl]— the " fingers," or guards to the 
sickle edge l>cing so wide apart as to let the stones lo ihc edge, while 
o(A«r« were cloeer together— and mine will be hereafter— not having, 
myself, previously thought of cutting grass on stony grouiul, ns tliai 
was— I r^rct, I sar, that some explanation of this hod not been made 
by the commiiiee, instead of diarging aK to the fragile coiutruction 
of the machine ! 

With the expression of one other regret at ibis time, I cimcltidc ; 
and that is, that the commiiiee, like y.wr reporUr, did not, as tliey 
■t one lime proposed to do, enlighten iKc public as to the cbarncier or 
claims to novelty and uiilit>\ of ihe several mocliines exhibited- 
which mighty in some easts, have prevented imposition vpon the pub- 
lie. Very respectfully yourol>eilieiitserv'i. C. H. McCORMICK. 

P. 8.— Since the foregoing was wriiicn, I have Insen informed that 
K member of the said commiiiee who attended ibe trial at Genewiy 
aiMl was prevented by sickness from aileiuling Ihe UtiraFair, (where 
the awanis were made up,) was "surprised" at lie awards made, 
aiul was decklediv of the opinion that my Reaper was einiiletlttMhe 
first premium. But more anon. ^ -. m- ^ 

Wtw-Vork, Sept., 28, 1S58 
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Certificate. 



"We, the midersifined, certify that we have sold to Mr. S. W. Jkw- 
JITT, of Vermonl, America, oi pure blo<xl Merino Kwes, of onr own 
rai«nig, much more in number, and for amuch ^renter xTilue in money, 
ihiui to all other American purchasers. UUICRIN, 

CIGNOT, 
VICTOR GILBERT. 



Poissy, Frttnce, Aprill^ 1S82. 



"\T7M. R. PRINCK At CO., refer tolheiradveriisement in theSep- 
W tcmber No . ami desire simply to ixM Ihni ihey will sell off their 
great stock of Trees, &c., only jii private sale: and such Nursery- 
men and olher.H as may desire a bnifj credit, will be fully acrommo- 
daied if the payment is made sure with interest. Approved notes and 
mortgages will be taken in payment. 

LiniLtinn Garden and Xursene*. Flushing. N . \.. Oct 1— It. 
1 — ■ 

Tree?), Pfantj^ and Shnibfl 

SnOUI«D be transplnnted Sowih in ihe fall. Orders supplied from 
the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. ALLKN * CO., 
Oct. I. 1852- If. ItW and J9l W.itcrsl., New- York. 



Frnit and Oninmeiital Tree^. 

THE fculwcribers would beg leave to cive noiice to dealers and 
others purchasing Penr Trees, that 4lidr slock is remarkably 
well growu ihis season, and will be very strong and fine for the fHll 
sales, and is as ejiiensivc a collection of saleable trees as can be 
found Ht any other nursery in the county. The collection grown ou 
quince stock is also very fine. 

The stock of Apple Trees will also be very large this fall, in lots 
to suit purchasers. 

Plums— n genernl a««orimcnt of most of the lending kinds. 

Cherries, Aprieou, Peacbes. GrniM! vines, Gooseberries, Currams, 
with oilier small Fruris, at the lowest market prices. 

Orntunental Trees, being also grown cx'.ensively, can be furnished 
by the hundred al vei y reasonable rales— Knrojwau Lniden, Moun- 
min Ash, Scotch Elms, English Elms, Horse Cliestniits. with a good 
collection of Roses, *c. Cainl<»gwes will Imj forwarded lo all appli- 
cants. WII>ON, TIIORnrHN * TELLER, 

Oct. 1— 2t. Nurserymen. No. Aifj Broadway, Albany. 

Cranberry Vines, 

ri^HE variety culiivatet! mosily in New-England are hardy and pro- 
1 lific. 

They can be raised on upland, on ralher moisi loam— but do the 
best op low, damp or inoisl meadoto land, with a hiile sand put 
aroniid ihe plmit. 

Tliey may be planted out 1| to jKRBj^pert. each way. 

T\v© feet apan, ii will lake ^6^M»a^lam« to the acre; if on low 
ground, ii sh«»uld be pared, pl<|\ved,i*. burnt over, to i:ikc out the 
p'.'««« or weeds, and culiivnicd Hfyr <mtt<ip two years, until they cover 
1» - .-round. The yieW arter ihnt It fnaWi 150 lo 430 bushels per acre. 

A:.*.., idl khids of Trees. Plants, Ac. For sale by F. TROW- 
PRI DOE. New-Haven, Conn. , On. 1, ISW— It 

Kttr SalcS 

NE of the mnsl dc-irablo fnnns in ihe Chenango Valley. Q miles 

' mining ^'iO acres — river flat — 

banbnc. A large and conve- 

ud oui-uonses — watered by ihe 

irre is ix saw mill, and br never 



O 



from Ihc vilLrge of Oxford, 
grain land, pasture, winxll and. and 
nienl tlwelinig house, 1 wo large she 

Chenango River— a creek on whie 

failing springs. On it are more tlion 700 rods of sloiie wall. Perjsons 
wi-bni" lo purrliHse art- desiied m lo«>k at the crops and slock on ihe 
farm. ^'EiUjnire of .lOHN TRACY, Oxford, N. Y. 

Oct. 1, ia&2— St. 



SENECA LAKE HIGHLAND NUIISERIES> 

Ogflarhit, Cbnaxag Oouty, V. T. 

ALL applieauis by mail will be furuiabed gratis, with a general 
Des«:riptive and Price Catalogue of ihisexieiisire establishment. 
l*ackages amoanting to 810, will be fonvarded to New^otkijr 
Dunkirk, or any inlermeinie slaiiou on the New- York and Ene Raii- 
road, free of charge to purchasers. 

My extensive trade With Eastern. Southern, and Western planters 
and dealers, has induced me to perfect this arrangement. 

With seedlings of other fruits. 79 ihoosaiid Cherry stocks can be 
furnished. E. C. FROi^T. 

Oct. 1, iej2— It. _^ 

ANDRE LEROY9 Narserf man at Angen, Fimncey 

HONORARY and Corresponding member of the principal Hiwti- 
culiural SociKiies of the United States, ami of Europe, begs 
leave to inform bis friends, and all the nurserymen of the Union in ge- 
neral, that he has made large prepcimtions, and has now on Itaud a con- 
siderable stock of all the finest Evergreen Seedhngs, Roses, rroit 
and Ornamental Trees, Ac, Ac. most soitaUe f»»r the Annencaa 
markets. The experience of several years of pulling up Jarre or- 
ders for the United Slales, enables him to flatter himself that be hat 
now all the necei«.*ary knowleflge to give full sausfaction, and to as- 
sure the delivery in good onler, of all the trees, &c., ordered. ^^ 

He aliio bcps to inform all nurserymen who bai-e not already re- 
civeil the Supplement for 1952. to his Catalouge of 1651. that it can 
be obtained free of any charge, at hisagcut^s office, M. Ed. Bossange, 
139 Pearl-Street, New- York, who will also attend to Airward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to poss through the eostom boose, and lo reship 
alt goods ordered, without any delay, sihI wiih the greatest care. 
Address M. ANDRE LEROY. Angers, France, 

Care of M. Ed. Bossakcb, 13S Pearl-Sucel, N. Y. Oct. 1— »- 

8. MOULSONy Old Rochester Noraery, 
Offloe ae Frait^K. Bodiertsr, H. T. 

OA AAA Northern Spy ApiJe trees, 6 to 8 feel high, tra n ^ii m Ud, 
Z\K\nj\J at 37i cents each, or 925 per 100. 
50,000 mosi popular varieties of Apple, at 25 cents each, or SIS per 
100. 
1,000 Dwarf Apple, at 37^ cents each. 
GO.CNM) Dwarf Pear, at 50 cents cich. 
20,000 SlaiMlanl Pear, at 50 cents each. 
aO,000 Standard and Dwarf Cherry, at 50 cents each. 
10,000 Giant Rhubarb, at 85 ceiiw each— fi per dozen, or fflO per 
1.000, host variety for market gardens. 

Also a large assortment of Apricot, Peach, Nectarhie, Strawber 
ries, various sorts of Nuts, fee, *c. 
50,000 Osage Orange for hedges, at tlO per thoosand, or 96 for 500. 

Hedge plants in great variety. 
50.000 Norway Spruces 2 years old, at S5 per 100. 
20,(JOO do 3 do tlO to 12 per leO. 

ao.ono Moimtabi Ash, 2 years old— seedling at no per 1000 or f IS 
for«OC. ^ .^ , 

Bulbous flowering roots of various sorts, loaelhcr with a large w- 
sortmeiit of hardy items, comprising everything requisite for open 
ground culture in ibis climate. 

Lists of leading items forwarded to post-paid apfilieanla encldsiof a 
one cent jxistage stamp for under 500 miles, and two cents for over. 

Packing done in the best manner. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. Oct. 1 — It. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW Bnck I^amhs, from a Freitcb Merino Buck, imported by 
J. A. Tainiiwr, and out of full blooded American Merino Ewes. 
niese Ewes dropped their Lamlis in Feb. and March, n!»d sheared 
4 llw. 13^ ox. per head, of clean washed wo<J, which we sold lass rear 
for 41* cents per lb. 'Hiese lamb* are well formed, and weigh from 
95 to 100 lbs. To wool growers who wish to grow a fine grade and 
heavy fleece, we would invite them to give us a call. 

' L. * A. WHITING, 

Oct 1— It. Torringto n. I Jtchfield Counry. Ct. 

"conical mill. 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS.— Oaklnnds, near Geneva, fifth 
August, 1852. Mr. Chas. Ross— Dear Sir: In reply to j-oar letter 
of the 3:)th instant, it is a pleasure 10 speaki u commendation of your 
PHieni Conical Mill, lo me it has proved valuable for grinding ft>od 
for my slock, as a few hours labor wiih this machine, prepares food 
suffieienl for flfieen head of cows for several days. 

The Mill usetl Uy me prepares fixxl for horses, sheep, and swine, 
grinding, and mixing corn, oats, and other grain satisfactory, it has 
al.M) produced for my family use, our Indian meal, buckwheat meal, 
and occasionally wheat flour, thus saving the time of teams and men 
which otherwise must have been oceupie<1. going several miles to a 
di.xlant mill, at much expense— ii is iherefore a smirceof ec«»uomy, as 
well as an inducement to a belter care of all stock — it aflorda, also, 
one among other resources for convenient and useful labor during 
stormy weaiher— my belief is that your mill will work its way into 
general uve upoh farms where slock is raised, and 'wiiere griM miUs 
are imt wiibin a short distance. 

In my e^oiimation, ihii* mill is among tha most important marhines 
offered to ihe farmer. Rej"pectfnlly yours, J. DELAFIEIJ). 

N. H.— The Conical Mill has been in use by Mr. Delafield on his 
farm, for nearly four years. 

Any fiirlbcr informaiion relative to the Conical Mill, can be ob- 
tained by letter, post paid, or by calling at the factory of 

CHARLES ROSS, 
2(1 story, PhcBiiix Building, Acqneduet Street, nearly opposite the Ar- 
cade, Rochester. Oct 1, Id69--1L 
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PalCDt Splnd Har> Straw and Corn Slalb Cotter. 

rpHE Hiemigo of iht public ■ re-ptataVy CBllal in uur 

■*- NEW BBBIBS 

HAY, STRAW, AND STALK CUTTERS, 

VTEB ADinSTABLB BPIHAL KKIVBS. 

ud SmwCuiicn, aC •■riour kiiidi, wt clglinln1iov-ehiidup«rirnn 

Ihi kiiiris, npnii ■ cylJiider for cnliiiij bj^ prMuw upnii a mlltr, nrs 

phtliwiptucBJ nr mechnniriil priiiciplei— nut ml]: in Ibcory hut ill 
prariLcc, wtiila thry nrt Uia now limji'r, mial nsilr nlJiMcd mid 
culai Dpemiini muhlne; Ihiir cipuriiT uicl nrcngih ti much (ren- 
CT in prcwortjon to ihev vreicbl viul cont, thun uiy cylinder culler 
vilhoaLlWipinl kuivft, ftiid unow nudv \ty m in our 

" NEW 8ERlB9,-> 



pnnnd and rcfnlnwd Kp«ni1< 



'nx recciil inprnrcineiil in ilw ewinniclirHI oF Ihm knife 
irhieh iuUeatl oi bcin^ mods wiib Aai^f it ■imply ihe flniii 
td<w, (iiiiiig qsiie la ihe ceincr dT Ihc mch anil mIuIiiI— -' 
la Uk liMioni— (hiH Kiminc lbs luiiTa cyliiuleT of a dhi 
Ike widik of Iwo knives nuiir— iherebr lownlu ih> ■ 
and ddlanm belveeii Uia tiga of Ihc 



decided hiva 
ire eylind 




imber sfkniTC 

" more impartann m Ihc paMie ll 
" iiiice iu im apiilieaiiDB u cullii 
Ai moat ortiei mnnnradilTefi In 

iu their liHa, wrihoot TAcard lo ibe flu v( 
: 1. Ijeranirimitliof knivo 




falna, thaji tlie ninlbiira. Notwilblaniliii)!, ire hare ibcm emi- 
MBnllroii hand for the ImTe, on a* ^onl tcrma u onjr oilier dcmlcTu. 
we WiU Mj thai totatn krcjiini ibe tvv kindi io oi dcr, ihe ipiral 



knife will not reqnire hair aa often f rlndhi; ■> tiTV vrraight knire, and 

jriiKl and reflate eilfter k^rd fur fifiy emit, wbtlr a fnrmer riiiiii'4 

inr Giwlntirely oni e^ulalije Spiral Knile nillei lUperiorlaiJI 

' ' ' Kcly Ihit IH nnd compnring the tengib of (he 
jih of iha CBl feed, wiih ihe prim nfoihcr C)-. 



kniTo, and thi 
chliiet, ii will Ii 



rw iJeriei of CDIiriv are Inim 311 
Its ia frittj Aam imjl ether Cn 



Mjwiabit Spiral Kn 


ft Cylinder Hay Ctdltr. 








PHeetat 
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Cyliiidar. 
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straw milcrs I Straw Cnttemf 

,4 LAROF. awnmcnlaribibeilmDkeL'ii: Forbn A Da 
i\ Piereiit', Cliiiloni'. Hovry k Co., and Horey A Ijizell't; S 
:D1tar't of B>'iilh<^r'>. Dinrlair awl BiHI't paloil, at iii»i>i]ii.'iui 

"sS-l— 41? '"bONOl'^AGBIFFINa, No.aBCIiffStre« 



A Ffn>t CIniw DaliT Panti lor Kale, * 

irm of MO Bfrei, fimi miln loulh of tha village nf Oift 
riiaiwo connly. N. v., and near the Clienaiico Cniial. 

™ "" five ""-"" 



fonA repair. The toil Im 
biy adnpicd Ihr a dairj'. a 
or ehoiea graflcil Ihiil ; el 



ampla fhcflili«a (brforwd 

eanvenleiilly divided. Pr 
hfay 1, lera— If. 



ior uDalJty. h it pdniira- 
era^ashuamKon.'hard 
.£, Batbeaaly nf location. 

nlloranri/whii^h'iiiliT 
d Krie Riiilmnd Ibniiitici 
:he Maw- York market at 
edAthmiyand TUnabnrnn- 
efarm. ^abrmcanha 
fret. Temw mnflt rn<^y. 
VAN DEB l.YN, 



Cb'" ''"'*' ^ "'* ' 
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United BUM l|Tiealtanl WiMLtiM ud Seed Ston, 

M.UI1 Wmur SirttI, Kim-Vmi. 

THE •uliKri'wn (Dlirii iha uisiilioii of Ihe puUic id Iht tir(c wid 
vuricd auannieiii of JVgiirulUnl aiid Honiruliunllniplimdiii, 
PieM iukI Gulden Hccib whk:h Ihcy ban cnuuiiillr ai iuid, Uld 

Au(. 1—11'. JOHN MAVHKR JC CO. 



H«r aad Straw Cnttera, 

OF nil »yl« and liKt. for ruliiiw tlsy. Rltaw, cr Ognuinlkij fai 
hIc mi tbe Uiinild f^loln AiticuIiuidI W.rrhcHi« Blid 9n<i 
nm, Nri. lar Wuci SUKt, N. r. JOUNMAVtIBR&CO. 



GOLDEN AiMnliui, Htdiiernixah, While Plini.CiinHla, I 
Sf<i, Suul'i, in iHig* Di buiirli. Fur uK 11 lll« I'.iiled I 

Nt»-VoJli. JOHN MAVHEH t "cIT 



Super PKoaphate or Line, 

17011 Arm inf purpoMi, ]hi1 vp in Ixn of 1 m l^a. moh. Fdtm 
X< I.Y J(V||\ MAVIIER It CO. 



QrMLt a«l« «f Sa^niar Qwmgh-bnd ShartSorn CttU*. 

'TlHEiubKrihiTH-iLlolIcifoiuk, hi*ni1iit herd of choice Shan. 

WednrcUv ibe m of OoKrinr, l&t,st°l 'o'cdi.'F-M.. i>''l>'<* 
Afb St nils from Ihi cilv nf Tiof : rcMtviii* 10 liinueir oiie bid 011 
in C»in aiKl Heifer* ami uM IMI, mr lii iHwd iir ill, uid ibew b> 
bapahiwdout pnrioM 10 Ihe caumKBHiiKiiliif OwHle; Iknliiil 
will be Bade niblie wkeii lh« wi anhoala atv bruuf hi 10 Iha etwid 
fbrnlt. SbauldiHvnnileinca ■dmnonikxiiifloliMiiml* by 
M» pnipnaur, Ihe hiffisM bidder will ua ailiUed N> lEe aiunial. Il u 
proper u> lay, iha aevere 4biMlh iii ihii *ieiinl]> radwiiig the hajr cmji 
aw half, haa dciiiM ilia pnniniWf id laake Ihii n!e al Ike lime 
naiBol, iHMead of licit Jiae, wWdi he tal inriiDied imlo. 

The irrll ednliJiabtd nnuiniion «f ibii Iwd in Uia Union, and in 
Cmada, aad Iha aplaiidad nerd ii hat meaf araUji tiviiii; froia, riz : 
Iha Ciincd Iwrd of UiU enliMlill; EnglMh breeder ibc hua TM»« 
Bal«*i E4q,reiidna il hardly uflccaMry In cormiuiit upon ittfapennr 

auabN^meiii dT tbi^ heni WD coniaoiccd bi leSS, Hid I ton Uk mod 
careful altciiliDii hat ■aiea been pajd 10 iin biVcdiup, 



: auwli arnro Iuiiim V»hlle ul». 
And hMides ihine he ha iiowaiiibe pafMn teriw Uie AiluHie, 
•hiKMl aiu JaiM;, oa beanlihe Pwkei Sh^ Koasnib, Capi. Jii. B. 
BcH, ■ taMTi'^ nnriiii* ruul Bidl, Inviiic iiiuur era«K><rfll>efauied 
DtBheie Bulh ij Mr. OMm. InelodiHiinilaller aiiininl andtbeiwo 
beoaiirii! red ru«ii ITim: i-ht nld Hcifcr*. wliick nine uol fma l-:n>- 
lai)dlvilKrjiWnll>ei;"YaraiLaH" and ''YurkdiireConinett,"Biid 

Shemitirul Huifer CMf uf Uw iMtw aniiml, px iii liu^aud by ike 
die* Dull Elk Dak* of Yark, Uiera will be H hewl oTlhi-imn-rt. 
ed'Mui'k, luil iu inmediiiu deacendiuiiii. There hei been ti-M rnim 

lllii herd bui Ibicc Heir ' 

wars hM lifSMI e«h. 



lU Ilia ypiuig iiuUa lired Awn lb 



MftlOOm 



Ml «iifTb, moei of ihrni while oniic yomif. 
Md Ibeea 14 faeiid of high Lred aiiini:il«, lh« tioble nrcmimn 
{dernllc ai, bred by KTP. Prciiiica. Fdq.,DrAlliiiiiy andllie 
aqadly fine Iwo year old, ml and ndiile Heiirr lired by me, cm by 
lb(l)awl)ullMeU«,*iidikmi>ribe(iHiniliwlki<i« Wilier tribe, 
the uiiie irilc of ran n iha Iteiltr Ruby, Bid by me la Mr. H. P. 

preiuLum 1>y tba N. Y. Male AgrieaKanl tiwiely. file {nSaeiiir itaa 
^ ^^ largt-l qiianlilyiif latter ki HIdaya In jBiiB.aiid ID dayi in Aiwiw, 
^K on gran pai>iir« oaly, b«kl( n ftncUuu mnr 40 Iha. iu Ihota 9U ihiya. 
^W There me ulbet tulualila tribca in iha beid, aa Ihe prinled CauilDfoe 

The mialneue will be ready ftn- diitribuiioii about the !■< of An- 
gofl, and will rikihil rirhiKH of prdi)tree rarely 10 b« met with, 
ahoWNif ilie dmcni uT imni of Ibe Hlli^lal^ rnini the heai nuimali 
. oil record in Ihe Kiigliah held book. lUvnig reeeiied an in<ilali>ai 

frovfLT'iniirnnllni wiiilerlulVirwiiiilalwof Ihe nediireeaof my 
li>4£be inwlad 111 Ihe fortlKoniiif vuluinei nf ihe liiigli*h lierU 
book, tr ivhich Mr. SmlT.Jiil ia now ihe edilor, »e feral pediareea 
were kiu w him of Ike animala here affered fur ule, aud wUl nppear 

ArreiliiofBnioiRMitillbs giren on ^1 luiw ap 10 SaoO, and 






"■J.'v' AiJ 



rnnr. nih«:ril>er 



JuTaiidalbcr'.n 

' of wnid for fuel. 

PiW|iaid inqiiiriae f 



bnpTOTcd Stock- 

pATTI.E, of the Dwkan, Deron, Uerelbid, AUeniey, and Ayi- 
8IIKE>>,«f lbs Naiite and Freneh Herato, Sunry, Koalk-Down, 









POUDRETTEt 

PVJR OraatLandi, l.awiiL and WiiilerGraiu, abo Atrahral*— Iv 

chaern. Ih-iee •! JU per bBrtal,lat any qaanmy mai aix bwrela. 

O- ■nieConipinynTliaelllBli'J'Woherrela otaicr,alared«!- 

bujhlingi, B-hich will cnmiel ihem 10 empti iheir i-au. Forpoinea- 
lura aUilreea *' The Ludi Mauufeciuibif Cvatmtey,^' t4 Conlaodi 
Sued, New York. fcf*- 1— ft. 



EMERY * CO.'* 

fHE uwlerBigne 

ia iha only DefNt wliere tbia 



UaiTalreci, Ncw-Yor' 



FOR BALE, 
e A EWES and a few UDCha fnim my Aoek.lbe wool ofn 

nd avenfalfrotnibraaaudauohaiftolhrecaudllircc-ltfnrEbpD 

Forfunher panicDian, addrria Iha anbKriber at hia reaidt 

:iH>aui Ceuire. CDlninbia eoonty, N. " -■ ■* " 

f the Wool Uepot. Kii>deriH.>k. 



SAMEL S. CURTIS. 



WATER WHEEL.S. 

THE anhvrihera arc mnltiiif wilh anc^cm, Jaxeer^a improrcd 

Ta\>ln ahuwuif iJii- power and caniriiv of the aame ran he hades 
ipntH'ali.vi. jJlGGKII.TRKAD\\'EI.I. A PRRRY, 

Eai Ic F<niiiclry and Muhiw Khon, 
May 1, tSSI-n. Ko. 110 Heaver at , Albany, K V. 



STOVE-S. 

THE asbacribera are prepared u> furiiiih daalen wilh ■ full aa- 
eoMBWul of PARLOR and COOKINQ GTOVI'^ for ciial airf 



CircolanfiviiiKpiirliridai 



. . .'idart can be had on apniieuiou. 

JAGGKR, trkadweU.a pkbry, 

Eo(le Foundry, No. IIU Beaver B^ Albany, N. ' 



AlbaDT Dmin Tile WoUu. 

Nil M) tannulir SlTHI— ffVil a/ UMcal CnBrff, JMrnuf. 
fHE >BhKnber haa uow m hand, DnUninr Tile nf the foOawiiw 
1 dearripiioiii. Pricea reduced. 



rr-r 



BoLi Tell 
41iBehRiM,ra'31bKhCBkbr(, tin 00 pr. looa 

TheM Tile arc orcr one fool in length, and are ro rorB>nl aa lo td- 
1J1 wBier alceery iaiiil,diBininiland from l« to 10 fed each aide a<' 

Tile inAcicnily Inrin bir dmiiu amaud dwellinga, a< *4 a^ « pi. 

Albany, April I, IM»— If. JOHN COTT. 



New «u)d Importsnl iBsnTanee. 

F. Tork LiTB Itook Ina. Co., Platbibn^b, IT. T. 

1NC0HPORATKD by the Ij^t islolnre of Ihe .Sinic of Ncw.Yart, 
July.lsSI. IloTKi, rmilr. ttiKl all kiiKli of Live Slock inmJ 
Dealh, hr ihe comlBiinl it^kt of Fire, Woier, AceidenD, Dia- 
" »l., »5fl,(im. 

tivrtotiv. 1 
I. C. Mix, Ten Al 



aree<iiiidlyapplicaMcloell. 
Por ii^rmr i/rsie apply |g Conpany** Ai 
rUllabuitli, Joly i-ir 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



TTTTW PATBHT SBPASATOR 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 

/~\WINO 10 Ihc JpcrnHd drnaiK] uid being d«rDU of 



(d,Uld 



It itm\^n 



Bmt Power ind Sepsm 
I* S,— Tlit PnlfiilRiihl 



en of (he il.I^Rin whnl trawini do. 
■im Inrli, TIC. Mi kn lbiM« tor 

I nlH muiiliiEinn fiu't Jmprvv-cil Uudlro Clinin Two 
nr fTindlDf f(H farslrvk. 

«rrcr anicJa Ihui can Iw [mrchued itinvorher ■bof^'^Dr] ifihey da 
rcl™«r« « ill* nfic* thty may iny n 
blended Jbr ft Ajnlier lerm of dcvri 



JOHN A. PITTS, 



Baluin Piri, Arbor VitM, and otliBr Foreit Trea. 

HENRY I.ITTI^ * CO.. orBiiirnr. H>iii»,will rnniiih my 

I'Tliltd Suii™ Vy Sltamcrlnr Railnml— mid cnrcrullypnckcd illlaiFe 

FroiB I (boi ID 9 het, *1 ] j hiiii. or SIS per IWO. 

Tilt aboie prke* lefer nwrt pMiiciiliiily lo Ualnm Fir liid Arbor 

We rbarge whftl (he boxa ««, but avUuur Tor paeliinf . 

Pot ihrce jrnn pan, iht lieca wc have procninl iiid >f m 10 ■ 
diBonte, have livrd gnierally, aiid Imve fcir™ |iiad wiiifaciiDn. 
Errrinecni will nai lire sulen lnbcn up wilE freai ciue. 

Baiigw, Sept. I, isa a— itt. ^ 



SYRACUSIS NtJRSEHIES. 

IbtiK Imlth, BMukttt * Go., P r ap rilB W, BTTMmtt, IT. T. 
/^UR NunvrT gioDndf, smnngsl the Inrjcoi and moM eiienaire iii 

We Iherifnre inniB panicnlar allFii*p|i 10 our unci of irea. ihirli 

im, ami VnJTi, are eanKMlf uiviled la eaJl, eiBtniiie, nlid judge 
for IheniMlfea. 

Apfitt. — ^Ve hnre a wm tiMiitiyt afvortmeut of all ibc bttt va- 
rteriefl in cnbinlinu, tiiKh Dwarr and ^laiidnrd. 

Prnrt.— Our nock i>ri<la»<lar<)iiii4 Dwaifi it much belter Ifaaii 
beretoAre, and we liivNe cuini>FliiiDi«p(ii i» finer can be ]irsi1uc(d. 
Wt ban nln, ■ ftw bundled oirntt, five yean dM, Ulled with frDil 
Ppnrr, and wktrb hnve honie freely Ibe poti two yeort, ^iiow wifb a 
nil crr^L) Ibal we will anpply 10 tboae penoiH de^niij Gii« IVtiil 

C^nrni.— DoTh Standard ond Dwarf e{ all the newen and SncH 



r nm are 



i( Ana forn and Ld 



PdCHfts. — Anplendid eafleelion of both free and lierbaceota va- 

OiJItiai.— Over 150 choieeielectHI kinda.ascli. per whole roDTi 
Jtiwi — 0|ie of Iht larpM anchs io ibe country, of all ihe leading 

ilnMm A«D((.— A ijilenilHfcollectloB JD-rt imncnlrd from Holland, 
ef beai doable HTMbiUU, Tillp*, Crorw, A c Ac. 

CrtntoaK i°hau.~A Itirie eolleciion of ihe eloicetl and newett 
kiiid^ Imlndiiic ihe i»w HMMrspii, Bt^mti ii Saalam, Errinfii, 
Htfmt BUutBiawa, ImptriaUt aait BrOa, Aa. 

Fuaktai in 90 varielieo hielwl<n|t SptOatau. Elita Xeain, Srr 
Jmm Flmiff, SmiMflUm, Pn'wt ^ Onatft, Pwf ^ fOf l<m(, 
Caflin; ti 



Nil; 30 of 



EnmrliTTwt.— All iba bed n 



Kaljt nmtt — naekiboint, rrirrl, 

Apple, I'w, Frtiic)! Qub^ec, Mahnleli. DniVain, niid PanJi<e>1 
byeiTinitDi noijce hi due lime. The Aillli llic liniiimetu 
M^toiEeSnuboDdWen. 

Our Colalofpuea, with full dewriplimn nnd pripe», will be Btw 
«d 10 ever/ peat-paid appirant, endoAinir eua teller Hamp if a 



THORP, SMITH, HANCBETT A CO, 



Horse Fowen, Tlifesheri bbcI fieparaloT*. 
EntUn Ckuta Famxn 

OF an kindt ever made, for one uid Ivro horan, alto can ir 
Sweep Fowen, for oiia 10 four hor.e«. Thrailierj and Sep« 
lofi 10 mflii-h ihe alwvB. JOHN MAYHKR A CO., 



Fraitand OmBMeatal Traei. 

Idver Bank Nunery, Eocheater, N. T. 

SEEPPABS t CHEBBT, P rup r i «t w «, 

■VTOW oiler lo fnriinh NurMiy >Toek ([elieraHy, of ai good qualil 

FRUn-S.— All Ihe lei<diiiE vsrie 
Apple, Cherry, Peach, Peiir,T*lum. 



Alto 



liapca-laibdla, Gauwbu, C 
M ARile Sicnfca. 






- -. - -iihiiiecwhor _., , 

all lellera of iiKiuiry pntl.naid, will receive prompt nllrnlion. 

From Ihe cviiiieclioti of Mr- Sbeppard for a nDiuiirr of yean, wilh 
Ibc fUlawiurrnlaliliilimmii, allnf wliiohauMaintba hiihcfi lemll*- 
liotLvii: A,J.DawHb«AA.8wil,Neu'biir(h,M.Y.j Wm Reii. 
EliiabetblewB, N. J , and Ellwimnr jk DUri, RoctiMer, N, Y,, Iba 
proprioRna Baiiar ibemaelTea iIhiI ibtir kuowfedftnf ibeareai tbiw- 
ty of laMti and wanta of ptaiiMr* ftnrisUy, willcnabl* itwm la gna- 
^mpU »"ii»factioii loall favorinc then wiib '*--' 



fvnwlb o( lunbir ireefi, ' 

-iriidca. thw w 

vbo may with 

[r« of growth. 



We have 



ed iHW delin 



FRUIT TREES, SEBDUNefl, Ac. 

T. a XaxwoU * Oi,, emvm, V. T. 

ENCOURAGED by ihe (enrrooi patronafe berelolhre 
and liT ■ mil, elimale, aiul poaitini neruliarly favninl 
— -'''--■ — ■" cnlSgedoar alockofnarWTT 

- - .-sfercreai buluceatrni* Is all 

'iihtopgrehaK, eillkr al wbdetale orrelail, "* 
"" """' """"■" 'varfrttf dlaaaqad Ireea^ in ihed 
ra been propagated wilh ibc tt 

od at Iba Railnail Drpn) nr Stei 
ui misririvis wa oaerlbia toll the IMIawing, via: 
eOjKO Aii^ Trm, lieat vaiiriiFa nir murkei or (anPy 
S»>XKO Cherrt do very thrifty and hnndtome. 
D,UIIII Piar do ilaiulanW— henliby and larn. 
SD,OU0 ilo do dwarb, on True Angen quince— ( 

*jm PI $. 

ftnoo Jf Iden. 



ao,iiija A] 

Pnrliruln 






■unianV Uay, Earlf 



^x 
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THE •DluKri'ien loliFii Lheiiiix 



H public » Ihc tii^ . 
Horiiculiiinl 1 mplvinei" >, 
mhiiaiiily ou Iiiuiil, *ud 



AU|. 1— If. 




JOHN MAVHER ft. CO. 


S 

S^p.,1 


^1 


Uar K>d straw Cntten, 

V«« Slrecl, N. Y. JOHN H^ 


rConnlnHBifor 
.og« and Stcd 
YHBR k CO. 



Seed Wkeal. 
i-~t OLDEN Amralan, H«literni>»i>, Whils Flinl.CaDDd>, Bluk 
\J Btii, Soul"., ill Lngl ur burn-li. Pur ule U Ihs Viiiled aulcl 
Airivuli'iiKl WareliouK uid ^ecd Si»rc, No. 107 Wmir Sii«i, 
^ew.Vart. JOHN UAVHER A CO. 



8n|ier Phoaphale of LtmCt 
■pVJIl filrining putpoMtipul up in liMiol' tMIU. (■"< 
Sepi^l-If. No. \<yi Wni^t Slwei, f 



Great BUB of Boperior aamgb-lmd Bhort-Son Okttla. 
IIHE: .BbKTihii will offer for mIc, hii uilirf hrrd of eboicc Sbon- 

Wediim'u'y °i?e "'31? of (hn<>'l^l%^>i°l 'cl'i:J!vk."i'. M., 111''^^ 
Ami 9) miia from ibc cky oT Tioi; rewviiig to UinUdr «■« liM <hi 
in Com nid Kfiftn aiiil ohc Bull, my lix liiad in nil, awl iIich Io 

Arulc. tUHHiM aiiv tniilcnKii wivaim «ii ilic aiiiiiii bid made liy 
tk* iKuprHtui, the hifiiM bkMer will M nitilliid u ihe anraal. Ii 11 

outlmlC kwiileeiiM ibe propriaMi la nulic iliia u!c ni ihc time 

~ ■ — -iiiil of Mill Jnh, wtikh he bwl parnneil In do. 

duUiihnl nmnaiivii vT ihia hard lu tbii Uiiinn. wid in 
I ika (nlaidad hml H hn DwvDruMy •nrunir (Nm, lii : 
udD(lhBI«niiic>illy Eiiglali btaidctlAa lua. Tlioinu 

™^'llii> henTmu «ai'i«S^)3l?ii IB3§, uidThii Ibe moM 



Tlie wril 

iba AiBcd'b 
Bu«, Gwi, 



■1 mnHly VN IM merved « 



li of Iwe fomiec ^bllo w 



Aid braldn ilfEW he hn> iimroatht nmnarnM Ui> AllmlK, 
■hipped llHJaii«, en boani iba PmIhi »i^ Koawili.Capi.Jai. B. 
BeU, ■ Mp^io( ycoilinf nun IhiN, hwiiir nuiiiy cnxKanCtlie &uL-d 
Doelwilblh r4 Mr. (EiMt. Inelodnv ifn laiWr ■ninnl iJid Uk iwo 
iKuvIifiil re<l r«wi (nrn year nid Heirenj wliieh came vdl Avm Kiif - 
laHdlii4iliejiie[nlwi:t^>naLua" ami ■• Yortilure Couinefa," uml 
l)» beawil'ul Rufer CUT gf Die biuar aHiml, lU ill KiiflHid by Uie 
Db^a Hull 3lli Duke of York, liien will be Tl heail M^thkimimri. 
ed'Mot'li, ■!■! in imniediuM dsiciiDdiuiiK. There Iwa lieeii tuld rrom 
lIUi bent bill Ihrae Hcifbia rnnn theia imponalioiia, anA Iheaa eovi 
*ara»ldiiTMneaeh. AH lheyiHiii| luilliliitd IVnni ihoe eowi, 
*jtM|M ihuM 1MW ntend for ealr, have ■■» beaii wld ni prim* lale, 
M 9UD0 eimhi meal oX ibeia while oiiie youiiit. 

IM*!i Iboe 14 bud or high bnni ■iiini.-iK, the noble premium 
qow Kriervdle 3d, bred by e7>. Preiilica. K^., nf Allioiiy, aiid llie 

Ibl BaUM Ball MaUor, and Are* oT Ibe twaed nRkiiig {vXV Irib^ 
Ihe unia iiU« of caw* ai Iha Heifer Ral.y, aold by mi la Mr. H. P. 

KiuLuia l>y Iht N. Y. Btnl* A(rlcaKuial fi«rieiy. lor pndaeiiig Iha 
je>l qiianlily of liiaiariii HI days ill Jaiie. aiid ID dart in Aikdm, 

— _— .^ ..^_. 1_. 1.^1 1 tracU«i over 40 li*. ill umo wJiiy» 

<t in Iba hen), h Ihc pruned Caulofue 



ailiva oaiVf beliif a ftKlini a 



of prdinee rarely 11 

-- Ibe animsH, from Ihi 

Ibe Etiglidi, brn] boM . llaviiiE recei>'T« 



hTjQfeti^'.. 

boo*, *f wl.__ 

fa (aid book. 
A CKdii of e momhi «« be gii 



■rind laH 

Mr. SlnlflKilie itJI* 



here offered fur sale, iiid • 



,T?;" 



•r ■•"ol'ilnble lai 
road (Bar milet IM 

•ad fuTiiiabed wiH 

loell iwlotlicrTHk 
of wnud Uk Ibd. 
Poitpoid iuquiriea 

Aaf . 1— IC 



ImproTcd Stock. 
<~1ATTLK,ofibe DarUia, Deron, Herefoid, AUcmey, and Ayr- 

ailliEI', nf Iba NsiiTe and Fnneh h[ariiw,Suony,Gooth-I>owis 
PIGd of ih^ LhHwIii, SulMk, ihI Beiiuhire bcredi. 



PUDDHETTEt 



I7OR Oran Lrnidi, Liwiu, and tviiiw 

i: Hie bv Ibe Wi MaunracluiiiK Cmapany. 

etiflicn. Pric^e ffl.3J per barrel, for aiiyqnami 



EJMilRV & CO.>i 



Separalon ill Ihe eily of Kcw-Voi)i. The S^iaic Ajiicullural Ware- 



Jaly 1-tf. 



LONGKTT ft GRIKPINO. 



FOR SAI^, 

CA EWES niid ■ few Soeki fism my flock, Ihe wont of which 
Ov hu »lil, for Ibr latl ilirre Vrar>, (iir furly-seven ceiiu a pouiid, 
aiid BvqrHged from three audouc half 10 three uidihree.Eiiutlfapomida 

Foe furher panienlan, addme Ihe mhecriher al bit rwidence, 
Canaui Centre, Colambia eoaidy, N. Y., or BL*Iccl■•■^ ai-l Bear 
of ihe Wool Uepoi. Kiiideiliook. DANIEL S CURTIS. 

Cauuaii Ceiure, Au|:. I, IS38-lf. 



WATER WHEELS. 

■TMIE Bibwriha™ are muliiHi with »creM, Jagger'a improred 
1 FRENCH TIRBINK WATKR WHEEL. 

ipjilii'ulii'ii. JAGGER, TR^\DWELt. ft PERRV, 

Eagle FcMiidiy and ftlachliie Shop, 
May 1, ieS9— ai. Ko. 110 Hearer it, Albany, N. T. 



STOVES. 

THE lubKrilien are nrepaied la faniiih dealer* with a 
•xnmeiil of PARLOR aiid COOKING STOVES for co 



Circulaii fiviiij perticid' 
Way I. 



in can be bod ou (pplicaUnu. 

JAGGRR. TREADWBU.ft PKRRY, 

Enfle Foundry, No. 110 Beavti at., Albany, N.Y. 



Albanr Draia Tile Worlu. 

Vb 00 tamsIIIT arHI— ITiII Bj Jtfhlfcal Ci^fi, a*M^. 
T'HE »ab«rfiber ha> now im hmiO, Dninlnc Tile of the MIowinI 
1 doKripioia. Price* rciliKed. 

Hnau Suoi Tlu. 
SI inch RiK, or 41 iueh Calibre, SIS 00 pt. tCMO. 

Sl " " Hi " 1SD« " 

SoLa Tn^. 

41 inch Riic.nr 31 iuch Calibre, tlBOOpr. lOOa 

Then Tile are aver one fool m knatb, and are h formrd h M ad- 

ibe dniiii-beiiip: i7e rheiipaii Ji* m«t dmble aniele wS. 
Tile •aarienily lar^ ftirdniiuannnd dwcjiiiif*. ai M wd •« ft. 

Albany, April I, ISiS— tf. JOHN GOTT. 



New anil Importanl Ii 
B.TotkLiToStOBkliii. Co., PUttabnrgh, H. T 

INCORPOHATP-D by Ihe l.erislniiire of the Slaie of New. York, 
July.lKll. Honei, Cnlilt, and idl kimliof Lire Stuck iiiiarel 

caiu, fte CAmAl.?Ni)W ' '"' ""' " "'"' 
GEORGE MOORE, nitubnrrh, SeeV. 
I. C, Mn, Port Ann, Geii, Agent. 

Ortaber 13, If- 



nde of proteeliwi. If fire, life and 



9e fulvtmtnge* rAued byihji 



THE CULTIVATOK. 



pmra* PATENT 8BPAAATOR 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 

OVriNG loihe incinHil dcaiairf, uid being duirou of 
locniiiif (1 1 ccnivtiiirnl iwim (or iliipiHBf , I hsve tt- 
movtillu nii&lo,ri. Y.-iixlhnteetrclHli lar^a nubliih- 
mem for ifae pnquwe of mBiiulnciiiTnig Uw Bbovfl rrLvbmi- 
tA Hitchiritf f for IhrohiTif and «la«ijntg fniu ■! ak ope- 

Thu i* Iha HBe Muhiiie Ihal hu Hood, mil nowwonl*, 
DmurpHiKd by anyMnchinr in exbTchre fnrllie uhDVB]nir- 
me. Ii knlmn rxhiliiied it iinriv all ilio fun and 
Comnr Agrieulianl Pain ilmnglHAii the UiiArd Siuaa, aod 
lyi ncciml ilKjirii|imiiif«. 



TbeMscI 
Ibf c nOer il 

Ikying ail 






. 1 ihtro- 



l""rt. M ^mS ... 

Ikrohing aiid clean iiitaiaiii. now in aiineim. 
1 ilKi nunsbcian Fiu'i InpnrTn] liludlna Chain TVa 
-bI» Pill't Com aud C-h MHI, liir rii^'Dt <'«'< Cnr iiiirk. 
DTQtDFi ore bLL wBLTfpnicct lo l>e a lieiicr ariicia than tan hppurchai 
ivi^ltuke llicinoirihe hniids of The parciiisen al (he priee ilipy may pay me for iheii 



d an infiixgr; 
JOHN A. F 



Balum Firm, Arbor VitM, and oUmt Tormt Ttmm. 

HENRY LITTLE k CO.. of BaiifoT. Mnine, will fmiiiih any 
imnrhFr of Evetgrren mid «(h<r form Tiee>, tnVeu np with 



Vii-o T%«" "" 



lat Ihe bo3Ut coat, bat HMbiuf for paekiiii. 

a puL, iho ireea we have prncnred amf aenc lo a 

iwl generatlyf mid liave aivru |Ood nlivfactioii. 



"*l^''''k"^ >«>'«. ii" 



SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 

Ihsip, IMlth, nntkttt * C«., ywp ri taw, SyrwiiM, IT. T. 

OUR Nuiwry (nuHb, amnnjii ih<- Ibfumi and mm eiiemiie in 
■ha fmiMrr, an now envereit villi a nnw IwBDIifiiJ nock of 
fruii ami onianeiiiol Inea, KhroblieTy, rotu, BTCeiilionK plniin, Ac 
We ihereAm inime panirnlar atlenUon to ow etnck of Irns. which 
eauiHM be neelltd iii aile, thriHintiannil henDly. Iiy iluW nTaiiy 



Mher ntihliiihine 



ill Ike rni< 






ni, hmh Dwarf and SrindanL 

prnlurcil. 



hnetoAm. and we invite eimiprlilioiMai no E.... 

We have alen, ■ lew hwalrcd thntff, Kve yean old. b1led 

nJI cro^t Ibat we will aufiply Eo llioae penont dreirinj fine til 



lu.— IkHb Blandaid and Dwaif oC all Ihp n 
Bl eannni lia exrtllcd lor hcanly and lhrirt>ni 

l,Fllirti$,Jpnrr" "--■—■ '•■ " 

•TTt, and X»^IA 



^nrfFw^i— A hue' afaorineiil ofNocwair Hid Balearn Fin, 
P<emiM,~A (jilf ndid nlleFiion of boih tree *»! heriMceona n. 
Daktiai.-Orrt IJOdKHfeuleeled kiiid>,aS cle. per whole looti 

BMlbomj lioBl: — AanlriHrkfcnllrclloD ju«1 iniponed fWm Hollarid, 
•f be« ilnahle HyKinOia, THIpe, Cmrw. A c A r. 

SrenkoKH Phiiu.—A Inrce eolleriion of ike ehnWil and newM 
kiada, kvladiiw ihc an* AalMnpei. Rrrmn 4t Sbuiiu, Srrintii, 
tina BidmUiama, Imftiiiit ami BtOm, 4o. 

ftanki'u inMvarieliea incl^-Hf STteuMii. Eliiti tfrOirt. Sir 
Jmm niMalr, SmaUfilim, frioct V Onrngi, Pmti tf Bntbmd. 



K'w Xenlllnt. 
nnwCtrnii.— AllibabtMnrieiiKi inclwlin)[ the ikrte nnrCin. 

IMn tlvU.— nnekihoin*, rcim, RedCedBr ewTOfagrOranfe 

Btfjlimg BMrk*. — XBrMiymen ami <>ihrT« ran bv aupplied wiih 
Apple, l-car, Preiich Quiiwe, Mahsltb, DoncBin, »■! PanJiteiliicke 
hygivineiu notice in ilue linie. TheyUirllie lieil lime lo ih 
<iea> In die 8«ilh and Wtm. 

Uur Caialognca, wilb full deuripfimia Binl prieet, will be ftvWBr 
ed w eeeiy pwal^id afiPUraDI, enchKinn one lellct Manp >I md 
fOOmilei and Ihroa BUnpe if mer Uial ilisninco. 

8epi 1— a. niOBP, SMITH, HANCHETT Jt CO. 



Hor«e PawerH, TbreBhera and SeparBlori. 

' tiworp Prtwcn, for oji« 10 four horvei. 'nir eaker a and gfepi 
ilomaichihealiovo. JOHN MAVHKR & CO., 



No. ID7 H 



■I, New.V 



Tally, of aa good quBlIly 
'I^ad'iy^vni''iri?u''i-«h VaiHlaid and dwarf, of 
eiri»,'Ac. GiBpca— iaabiUa, CauHba, Clin- 



n/Sirla 



Ihi folhnriiic r>lalilMimni1f, all <?iih»h eiitlaiH Ike hiihnt rcpoia- 
ikoi.vixi A.J. Dowiiiuf JkA-Sud, NewliDi|k,N.Y.i Wm ReiA 
Elmbnhimtii, N.J ,aiidE1lwinRrJtBBfTy,[lockaicr,N. Y., ik« 
proprieian Sallar Ihemeli'eB Ikul Ibeir kBDwleil«iir Ihe areal nik- 
ly of laHea aud waiila tif plBnler* fennally, wdianable ihcm lo gok* 



i umplc toiiafBcit 



FRtllT TREES, SEEDUNGH, Ac. 

T. C lUxmOl A Ot., Baww, ■. T. 

ENCOtHAGRD by ihe genermu palnmagB hcreUilora receiTcd, 
and hy a anil, dimHte, aial pwiUaii pct'uliaflj favornble la Iha 

iw anrthled id oBir (real iudacemenla la all 






• QnitifU 



iKdH^ deuBBd Iteea, in Ike diffei 
't been popagaled with tke tttmM 

rwiaa. pmmplly alletnled lo, B}id ii 

■madsllkeRailroBd Drpoinr Sttuilr 



1 very IkriHy and handion 
s dv^iik, onTraeAiiEen 



r 



sraray Rpnca, Ac. 



Nonhein Ppy. Piimaie. 
^BauiDela'tMay,E*i!r 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



Oct. 



CiMlmu or 1bl« Nm 



Obhuary notice e( Prof. I. P. Norun, . . 

Hirt |irn;» of Wiiilrr I'm™ 

Ktw-Yort Mule F.ir ut Vuca, 

Ou Cu'iiw linlwn Cticu, l>r B. H. M.,.. 



r-'K' 



nfaSiiniii 



"i »*> 



uTibiGrEiitWni, 

Dick'iChiaaPnu— DrruiR'ri 

Mr.' C^Uy-» 'DeVuii * liii ' " ciiBuijii™,'"— Tbiii'fi' ih 

£«i1y Muiikni Cnnt, Inr D, T.— Tlir IVitali 
,r,livff. C. |- 



T»CiinH>m^l7''p' 



. C. lIowJHN-l-rnm ■nirrwoiiirwr., 
<nlc.llAci.liyC. II.CLKAviiuKn,.. 
V. K.--1fc Tr-r 0«««-J,.ftT«.,lCi.. 
im of CmHTwr y ni.«, 



CbstirCn, Riini, 



. - SDperphoKplinte or I.imo. 

rpHE OENUINK ARTICI.i;. m.-nioriiciiiFnl by Pr^rmar Mi>p». 
.^'of 150 pminli wh!' Fnniien."«'Hl HnHtiit™ «'nl clii wi\ "a 

IVuHT-n , .New'-Vw*. 



NURSBRV OF J. J. THOMAS. 

Micadon, VijM Oonatr, K. T. 

A 1.1. Fruil T<«> Hid III Ihii N.ITMiy nr.^ iKn|<a(T«i^ tfom IKo 

""'iL^'eoU ™t«i .IrA I-PLE ' l-HK Rd nwlniln firnwiwein . B.r1y 

Porlf r, Full Plppl.., Mwm, oimI mai.y oil*r.-, 

PKARS—itHar/)— I^nim HoiHic of Jtrty, WiiibRclil, Aii«ni. 
I«ni(. l-i-mo, Ac, AMiulan(i-Vir(iil>CH, tNi, ll:inlrll, Scrkii, uid 

PKACHBS-TiUaUoa, Barir Yark, Crnv/farA, Nli-eiic aiid owiit 



•ijRAPKs— Iwl 

HDck Clulcr. Ml 
I'ipBKRRIKS- 



ihelln, CmiiwIi*, 1 



rgl., *e. 

■T,^1C; 



(ITRAWnKRRIFJ«— HMr-t Mmi Piiie, RoMfi Bi«i»."Riit, 

^B OR.VA^IRNTAt. TRR^H-lUKrl^iiiiil*," Knrmwmi r.*rrh, 

^B MnoKixIn ti'h, HvHtj l^onuiiOTrpiiif A>h, AiIhuiIiik, MaEiiolin, 

" RVKRr.RGF.NS— BhImm, WTiilt Spmi:*, Dcodu, Nonrnr p- 

Wv«Fir. Ae, 

rBNTAI, SHRl-RS— ivmiiii. Frine* iret (wtiiii 
iraii QninM. DtnirT AIidokI. Divarf Hiv-crhrMituti 

ilcaiiwi!rTilnniiiiliJiii,niid«*«iii''i(lierliiiriii>rI.._II.> 

H'M.tkeul^ As BKioRU-'lriat Howe rn«. com 

■fBi>iQ RO 






IIBRIIAC|.»>U!i 



AiijM.; M, 



W™ 



PDbltc tale 1 hnmd, 
i M luruoa m FridiT, OcBlMr Uik, ■ nlnaU* 

lid, «niBiiiriigoiHl]Hiii*ii4*crc«,JyiHf ut^cois- 

IiHiinaiid, V*. OEUSCK L. BEt£Nr. 



1 While upI I 






Pare Bred Poultrr. 

IIBt for ■■!■ ■ few |iwn of GfWhin ChlAK, Rod, 
KhAnjtlna, Wbilfl aivl j>pfckl0t D«kmn 
— .. _. — t — ^ N.ukiii BaiiuBir. iiiir et 



NCW-TORK AORIOULTURAL WAflEHOUK. 
A. B. ALLTSUr A fX)., 

189 and 191'Watar Stnst, KeW'ToA. 

HORSE FOWK8S, ThrtabFD, nid Scnumcn Th* FiOtm 
Ch>i>i or Rmlwuy PaivHi of uur em nniiu&nDn.bDiliiiiifK 
Aiid doublr-feareri, fiK ooe uid iwa honca, U'hith ku never facca 
rqo.llc<l f.»>hi,Mi ii. ninnii^, rt«MS<h,iul»6!M>; '"^ «<«-r. 
Tlwv m oiiiTerwUy anavvrd iiriiewituf anf 1i«i-t tiecii uinJ. 

». llie BoarOiH Povrrr. fBrmie Hifiiarliomi. TIvk ucHia- 
pact iml wlinlly af inni. niiil ndanUil io all k<nrt< oC mik. 
al. l-:.klr>a Cinalar Winagki-imi latgs Cug'WlMli, Ibrou B 

VRCKTa'dW: BOII.l^liH.'awl for co^uif fuooSt^oei, hgli- 
:■» rr.<>n IS IO 110 t>lla» ' 

AOAU WRAFER6fiirl««U>ii(r«>dii,IUIuiKd>tcka,Ae Prica 

ROOT PL."LT.ER9.— A urrul lnHmriKnl for MiDoving b^kai. 




LOR.\ AND coIj crush 

mill .luri.l.le Imll. Cnr hniHl aikl _. 
RICE TIIRK^-HKRS. titil^ 

MEAT ClITI'tRfi-^ at^lfl •ijc'-will tqMVnii 

'*SA™iA'oET'?UF 
ai..(iSe«l.. ^ 

DDlrK MACHINES of ibtl>nt couXrvtwu, iriU nuke U,l» 

PUIWS, ■ 'nrne awwImJElilMtd In every deacrjpllwi of wwl 
aiiri ...il iu Oir f .".llLtni. ^V^ii, itud NiKiheoi Kwle. 
CIIKAP WOITIIKHN PjAV«VN.«. lUl, 11J, Ii, 14. 15, ai. 






Jl, 11J, Ii, 14. 
ami bif Illy pvimlar kiwU, (Or 

THREXIIKR.-'— lnipitiv«i'nif»iilicnma4o«| 

FAN Ml!j."i;yNvkeal.»]w,t)mt,"Ae.,oflh 
RICK FAN Mlt.I J4 niHde einr»ly «t ikr Br 
HAY ANDrCTTONPKE^EH— BuUork'iPmiireaunpDirer 
Teawa, ennbiiHV nuimmnenia which nuke ihra by fai iht ben 

CORN SHRI.T.ERH of a rAl nriny of nanrraa, In rfirB eithw 
y haiHl «r how pawn. w4>lwU rramEyc M UWIwheli of eoni 

WA06NSaiH]CARTi<, ifcaUe Dran|l< bofat, aiiiiabU Ibr Ac 

VAL BARROWS, lighl made or utra diWK, 

luf fiua. lor natatea, and oOitc 

naehiiie abofi rm^oyiiir u|>vvrdt ntf iw baa. 
'anic^faaarlaieeaiilieqniife toonler. 



OARDCN Uid 

aiduired. 
MEAT CUTTERS, PlfiaUa of 



THE CULTIVATOR 

ft tmHIilndm HrJIm tf .»<»■■..■«, m .IT, M. r,H> 
LUTHBE TL-CKBR, PSOFRIZTOB. 
L 

—The charfT tr XSndiaefnHai li CI *r a 



Hew Sebiu. 



TO KPBOTZ THZ BOH ABO THE UMD. 
ALBANY, NOVEMBER, 1862. 



Vol. IX.— No. 11. 



Dndaliif on Hwvy wid ZJ^t Solla. 

Two oT the best papen which have Utely appeared on 
(lw(Db|ect ordnia[Df,are theslalementaor Johci JohH' 
ROK, oT Seneca connty, aDd Tbbroh G. Yiomanb, nf 
Wayne con ntjr , publUhed In thalaatTolume of the Tran- 
Mctloiu of the KewTork State Agricultural Society, 
tod to both of whom prizes were awarded for their suc- 
coofnl experiment*. In one caas the land nas a heavy 
or clayey, and in the other a light or frivelly loam ; the 
Ibnner being dletingalihed by iti adhealT«neeg trhcn vret, 
tnd by iti cracking when dry, and the latter by the ab- 
unce of theee properties. Any peraon who haa pracll- 
ted draining on eoiti poneadng Iheae opposite characlers, 
mnn hare obserrad tlie great diETerenee lo treatment re. 
quired In aome parts of the operation. On a heavy toll, 
care ia particalarly required to facilitate the cKspe of 
water from the (oil to the drain ; on a liglit one, to pre- 
rent the washing of the soil with the water Into the chan- 
nel, and causing ita obatrnctlon. After having coiinlruct- 
ed many drains on a AcorjF «of/, by simply filling the 
lower half with stones, and covering them with straw, 
and then with earth, without meeting with any «nbBe- 
qnent diffienlty, we fonnd the same proceaa wholly nna- 
dapted to unadhesiveioils.notasingleaeaaon passing with, 
ent the occurrence of numerous obstruetiona by the set- 
tling and irashingof theearthamoDgtheslonea. Topre- 
nnt sttcb dlaaaters, we funnd it needful to cover the up- 
per aorface of the atones with very small or flat pieces, 
and then the whole as closely as possible with glabs from 
the saw.rolll, of while oak, red beech, or some other du- 
rable wood , before applying tlie tnrf or straw, for the re- 
ception of the earth. We oWrve evideneM of a simtlar 
diOtreuce, In the papers before ns. J. Johnston, whose 
Mril it heavy, Blla his ditch at intervals wlthalonei, which 
tfae above the surface, wherever it it desirable to admit 
kvge qnantltlet of surface water, and through which it 
pimii freely down into the tiles below. On light soils 
at the; usually occur, these atructnres would be chok. 
cd In » rii^le season. On the other band, T. G. Tei>- 
Bam, wbo occupies a ligbt soil, fuund, aa others have 
done, tlMt ordltiary stone nnderdrains were liable to 
become stopped, both from the washing of the earth, 
and the diggiog of rats, mice, and meadow males; ho 
alio found even the hor«e-tha« tile* objectionable, from 
tbelr lUbllity to become filled by the washing of the 
MTtb beneath tbem, and tubular tW't the only kiud 
that proved to be aeeBra flrotn these accidents. 

J. Johnston l^ves gtres soim striking eumplss of the 



9B of hit experiments, which has led him lo cod- 
t at different times, rixttm nilii of underdralo, or 
as we have learned alnce his paper was written, Iwenif 
mila up to the present time. Six acres, (in a twenty 
field.) ao wet as seldom to give a remunerating cri^, 
of grass, were drained, and the whole field plowed 
and p1aal«d with corn. The drained portion soon allow- 
ed a marked superiority in the crop, the whole field yield- 
ing at the rale of «wi(y-(*r« bushels per acre ,-one of the 
largest crops, if not the inostso, ever known in thecouc. 
ty. The field attraOeiWnnch alleution, and parlies in 
examiuation walked easily over the six acres, while all 
nndrained land was muddy. Subsequent crops show- 
ed so decidedly the profits of draining on this Held, that 
the whole was subat^uenlly subjected to the operation; 
ani of the very Urge growth of clover resulting from It. 
" not one square fool IVoze out," and good crops of any 
thing sown or planted, can now be reliod on. Another 
field ofporlly low laud, "saturated wilh water," waadralu- 
ed, and the first crop in an unfarorable season, was 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per acre, on laud where nothing but 
coarse grass had grown fur twenty years before. A crop 
ofwiieut, "a heavier" says be, "I nevar saw stand up," 
was reaped fVom this ground, but i1 had not been mea- 
sured when the paper was wrillen. He draws bis tile 
three miles from the riictor^p||^k«tli.unacrd raining to 
cost him about SO fgfii'S^lf^Aad at about two rodi.dis- 
tance asunder, S22 lo $'^ per acre, which is usually re- 
paid in two crops, and in some instances more than re- 
paid by a tingle crop.* 

T. G. Teonwns, wlio has constructed nine miln of tito 
drain, finds nearl)^an equal advantage on hli light loam, 
—land generally ■' thought to bequiledry enough." The 
large amount of water discharged, in one Instance, at the 
roadside, from hla tiles laid in this reputedly dry k»1, 
furnished a practical iUiisIrulIon of the need of draining, 
to those who observed it, utronger " than all books ever 
written on the subject, valuable at they may be." On Ihit 
land the ground becomes dry two or three dayi after (be 
IVost passes out, or after a heavy rain, permitting it to he 
worked at almost any time— drying uniformly, so that all 
works alike. A young orehard was nearly destroyed by 
winter on undrained land; but after draining, the treea 
were replaced and succeeded perl^ly. He brings his 
tile from Waterloo and A!b;iny. the nearest SO mites; 
and finds Ihe drsins to cost Ulin, when completed, 40 
cents per rod, and at about three rods tpart,$2!> per acr«. 
• Along w1iipiil«^/», prtmiuiiif ilwmwwslknuaehiiihs* 
iba iliuli, wabki Uib w lu It rapUljr by pliiwiii( la itis tank. 
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We have given but a meagre outline of these yalnable 
papers — ^those who wish to understand the details of the 
process, with many other interesting particulars, are re- 
ferred to the Transactions of the l^ew-York SUto Agri- 
cultural Society for 1851. 

Agrloiiltaral Fair*. 

The importance and usefulness of Agricultural Fairs 
has not been over rated. They have done more than 
any other one means to awaken the desire for improve- 
ment, to arouse the ambition to excel, and to furnish 
tangible evidence that superior culture will produce to- 
perior products. From small beginnings, these farmers' 
festivals have extended themselves over a great part of 
onr land, and every year vies with its predecessor in the 
beauty, excellence, and variety of its exhibitions. This 
if well ; but ambition should not stop here. The (krmer, 
ibe gardener, the breeder, should carry home with him 
something more than his diploma and premium. He 
should acquire, in his experience, the power to carry his 
improvements to a still higher degree of perfi?ction. The 
mere repetition of the same scene, under slightly varying 
circumstances, will soon tire. Kew elements must mingle 
tn the rivalry of every competition, fresh energy must 
be brought to every recent discovery and improvement, 
er we tread in the same beaten circle. 

All the experimenting, thus far, on the diflferent modes 
of culture, on the soils best adapted to certain crops, on 
the manures most efficacious on different soils, und when 
applied to differeent crops, has not demonstrated one 
generally admitted and -safe conclusion. Our farmers 
consent to assemble year after year, bringing with them 
the same implements, the same stock, the same articles 
of manufacture, and having received the accustomed 
premium, they go home well satisfied with their progress. 

The failure to derive any lasting good from- such exhi- 
bitions is directly chargable on the farmers themselves, 
dareful reports have been made of the proceedings of 
each Agricultural Society, which are accessible to the 
mass of farmers, agricultural papers keep their subscri- 
bers informed of all the improvements and discoveries 
in culture, and each farmer must systematize the facts for 
himself, and draw his own conclusions as to what is 
adapted to his wants. 

There is no such thing as avoiding the labor necessary 
to arrauge the experience of others, so as to appropriate 
it to individual use. Imminence in farming, as in all oth- 
•r pursuits, must be the result of personal observation 
and study ; and the compilation of facts, however valua- 
ble, by an editor, will not make amends for thg want of 
such personal effort as we speak of. Scientific men will 
do their part faithfully and well— editors will use their 
best exertions to arouse public interest and properly di- 
rect it, but " each man must build over against his own 
house." The golden age of farming will never come till 
each agriculturist goes thoughtfully about his own work, 
investigates and decides for himself his own matters of 
economy. Universal intelligence is the tine qua non of 
vniversal success, and when it comes to be considered as 
important for a farmer to be educated to his profession, 
in order to live by it, as it is in other callings, then, and 



not till then, will the progress of Agriculture be certain 
and constant. 

We venture to say that hundreds of flirmeTs take an 
Agricultural paper, who do not derive from it the slight- 
est advantage, merely because they do not clamfv and 
digest what they read. So, many who attend an Agri- 
cultural Fair, gratify only their curiosity for sight-seeing 
—admire, it may be, what is pleasing or novel ; but never 
think that their main business should be to inquire into 
the means which have been used in the production of 
premium articles, the manner in which the fine cattle 
are bred, and the advantage of employing improved im- 
plements in their farm labor. Too many look with an 
envious spirit upon all that is better than tbeu- own, de- 
ride what is inferior, and go home to plod on. Thisstate 
of things may be incident to the comparatively recent 
origin of fairs in many parts of the country j still, we 
think there is an error here which needs correcting. 

We are led to notice another prevalent evU among the 
agricultural community, and that is a want of organiza- 
tion among farmers for promoting their own interests. 
They are not recognisable as a class, save at State and 
County Fairs J they claim no ri|^hts, assert no privileges, 
demand no exemption, but suffer in silence, or spend 
their strength in fruitless complidnings. In other occa- 
pations men club together to maintain the position of 
their ci-aft; they call for the protection of their interests, 
and they find means to secure their ends. Mecbanic'rin- 
stitutes are very common in our large manufiictnriQg 
towns. Young men are taught by their daily experience 
and observation, tliat superior education and industry are 
necessary to success in their trade, and many a penniless 
apprentice has risen to eminence by his own exertions, 
aided by a library, and whatever other means were in bis 
power. On the contrary, the leading question with our 
I farmers too often is, how shall I get independent of my 
calling? how can I avoid the drudgery and toil of it? and 
not how shall I improve my farm the most, and make 
farming the most honorable and delightful of pursuits! 
We want to see a universal consolidation of themsssesfor 
self-improvement, and the rights and well-being of (ar- 
mors, made foremost in our national councils, as thej 
are the most deeply connected with national prosperity. 
When the united voice of the farmers of this republio 
comes up in one cry, they must and will be beard. 
When they come to feel the truth of the remark 
which politicians love to weave into then* honied speeches, 
that the " bone and sinew" of the nation's strength lies 
in them, then will they not sit in sackcloth and ashes at 
the gate of legislative assemblies, but go manfblly in and 
take the rights which have been too long entrusted to 
those who neither sow nor reap, nor gather into bams, 
but eat the fruits of other's labors. There should be in 
every town a '• Farmer's Club," not consisting merely 
of a few of the more wealthy, but of the entire body 
of farmers. This club should own a library of AgiTcnl- 
ture, consisting not only of the more popular cUiss of 
agricultural publications, but also of »ll the foreign 
standard works on this subject. In this way a wsk 
amount of instruction and teformatlon might be derived, 
and the expense, when divided among » l»r«« n"*"^' 
of farmers would not be very considcrsble. TWs dub 
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sfaoold hold frequent meetings, m which dtacusdoDs on 
Tarlou« topics, the oommaDication of individual expe- 
rienoe, and the results of private reading, should form 
the distinctive feature. 

The approaching winter season will he a favorable time 
for the forming of snch clubs, and if we mistake not, such 
organizations will effect, more speedily than any other 
means, a union of agriculturists and the promotion of 
their interests. 

Sheep aad Fleeces. 

A correspondent of the Wool Grower^ (W. D. Dick- 
inson, Victor,) gives it as his opinion that the waste by 
washing is much greater than people are generally aware 
of. He sheared a two year Saxon ram without washing, 
and found after weighing and washing in cold water, that 
the fleece had lost 62 per cent. When washed with soap 
the waste was 44 per cent — nearly three-feu rths on the 
whole. The sheep ran in winter in a well littered yard, 
and In summer in clean pastures. 

Another correspondent, (Geo. Campbell, Vt.,) states 
that the live weight of his French Merino buck " Match- 
less," is 200 lbs,; his fleece, one year's growth, was 20 
Ibe. 12 OS., after losing a portion of it on the sea voyage. 
The present season, with ten months growth, and only 
ordinary keeping, it was 18^ lbs. The average weight 
of 60 ewes of this breed, did not much exceed 100 
lbs. Tlie average weight of fleecee was 12i lbs. '^ This 
season the ewes were thoroughly washedf and after 
suckling lambs through the winter, sheared only a 
fraction short of 6| lbs.'' 

A Michigan correspondent of the same paper, in show- 
ing the difference between good and bad breeds, says, 
" We once kept a sheep that clipped Just ^/j{€<n ounces 
a year, never more, and sometimes less, — it was a very 
hearty feeder. On the contrary, we have taken from 
Ave to sixteen pounds of wool from some of our best 
Merinos, and have yet to diacoverthat they consume more 
than the one alluded to." 



Sewing Manhlnm. 

The Scientific American states that since its first notice 
of the invention of the sewing machine of £. B. Howe, 
of Cambridge, Mass., that paper has described seven 
different sewing machines. Among them, is the machine 
of A. B. Wilson, which he has since brought to great 
perfection, and has obtained two American patents, and 
has made arrangements to get it patented in the principal 
kingdoms of Europe. The Scientific American says, 
" Wilson's Machine, is, in our opinion, a great triumph 
of American genius. It is no larger than a neat small 
work-box, very portable and convenient, and we have 
wen fine shirt-bosoms and collars stitched by it in a more 
perfect manner than we have ever seen done by hand 
work. There are now, we believe, about 600 machines 
in operation, and orders exceed the supply. « • • 
The sewing machine is but on the threshold of its career; 
it is but partially known and applied in this country. 
Private families know nothing about its use, and shoe- 
makers and saddlers have not yet tasted its benefits. 
Mr. Wilson informs us that he is about to make one that 
wili sew boots and shoes with a rapidity that will astonish 



all the sons of St. Crispin.'' Any invention that shall 
abridge these tedious labors, will ultimately prove of 
great benefit to all parties concerned — ^for whatever les- 
sens the aggregate labor performed by a whole com- 
munity, soon results in the advantage of every member 
of that community. One of Wilson*s machines will, 
enable a woman to make a fine shirt with all its seams, 

in one hour. 

»•« 

Oan Money be Made by 



Ens. Cultivator — I have been a subscriber to your 
valuable monthly for two years, and have attentively read 
all the previous volumes. As my researches have not re- 
sulted in the conviction that farming pursuits, however 
desirable in other respects, are sure to be profitable as a 
business, I am led to suppose that the difficulty must be 
either in myself, or a certain unwillingness on the side of 
editors to promptly give the whole truth. For instance 
— Why is it so notorious, that men universally pronounce 
farming occupations to cost more than its resuUa amount 
to, weighed in the balance of debt and credit? • It cer- 
tainly looks as if there was some ground for such a judg- 
ment. ^|;ricultural papers are always putting in the 
fore ground, the delightful advantages of country life, 
the pleasures of farming. But where is the working 
farmer, retired merchant, sea captain, or amateur, who' 
can give us the real truth, covering the results of five or 
ten years? You will hear a theorist charm bis audience 
with the prettiest systems of rotation imaginable, and 
the talented chemist crying over the dreadful waste of 
organic and other manures by large cities; and what does 
it all amount to? Does he farm it? What responsibility 
dare he assume, who urges his follow man to invest his 
capital in what he dare not himself? The truth is, I am 
yet to see, in any modern work, an authentic record of 
any man's farm for a course of years, in this country, 
stating tiiat it has or has not paid him, a reasonable 
family expense, and left him square at the end of the 
year — ^unless he happens to be one of your grubbing ^ 
anti-hook-f arming characters, who do all their ovm 
work, don't educate their children, and live with scarcely 
any of the comforts of life — thinking that money is all 
and all, and nothing else is worth possessing. * 

Now I want you to frankly tell me, if I can, by a Judi- 
cious expenditure of capital, with a market not far dis- 
tant, bring ordinary land to a condition that will enable 
me to support my family comfortably? 

Yon perceive I propose an earnest investigation, and 
my reason for it is, fairly to know, from creditable 
sources, whether I am justified in fi-eely investing money 
on my 40 acres of land, with any prospect before me thai 
the returns will, after five years, compensate me for the 
extra outlay. 

Once more, is it not true that all farming journals are 
united in representing that the prejudices against farm- 
ing among the crowds of young men who throng the 
marts of commerce, is occasioned by a distate of labor, 
or its slow returns, or by reason of caste ; and do you 
not endeavor to convince them that these impressions are 
wrong? Indeed, do you not often try to convince them 
that although they will not become rich quite as fast by 
fanning as by sncoeafUl trade, yet that they an tore 
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of freedom from irasting excitement , aod maj enjoj 
what is worth more than large returns accompanied hj 
sleepless nights. This is all very plausible , but the mis- 
fortune is, that they don't think as yon represent. lean 
speak for 10,000 young men now in New- York, who are 
compelled to struggle onward in the almost hopeless race 
for competence, who would cut loose fVom such confine- 
ment, could they have the evidence before their eyes, 
that with a small capital, competence is attainable on a 
well cultivated farm. • 

I heard it remarked by an intelligent man of Massa- 
chusetts, before a county audience, that were all the far- 
mers in the state to sell off their farms, and invest the 
proceeds in bonds and mortgages, &c., they would be 
much better off. Now will you be kind enough to in- 
form your many readers the names of ten intelligent far- 
mers in our state, who realize a competence from their 
respective farms — whose business for a series of years can 
be pronounced profitable? I fear it cannot be done. I 
hold it decidedly wrong for a retired merchant to live 
without occupation, and inasmuch as I have choeen, from 
a long cherished preference, a country residence, I must 
cordially acknowledge that I am possessed with the com- 
mon feeling of my fellow men, and find it hard to swal- 
low a yearly loss, after the pains, labor, and expense of 
producing crops, and getting for an equivalent the only 
satisfaction of knowing that I could support my family 
cheaper in town, and have less trouble. 

Don't think me impertinent, or wishing to cast any dis- 
credit on you or your compeers of the press, but I am 
desirous of being encouraged, if in your power consis- 
tently so to do, and will persevere if I can see a fair pros- 
pect of success in the future. Meacutio. 

Bbm ARKS — The gist of the above anonymous com- 
munication, is comprised in the question, whether the 
person who wrote it can support his '^ family comforta- 
bly" Arom 40 acres of land f How does he suppose it 
poasible that such a question can be answered from the 
data be givest We know nothing about the land, its 
capabilities of production, or the value of its produce. 
We do not even know where it is situated. He tells us 
there is '' a market not far distant," but we have no in- 
formation as to what market is meant, the prices of agri- 
cultural and horticultural articles, or what could be raised 
from the land to the best advantage. He is Just as in- 
4eflnite in regard to the amount of income he requires 
A'om his 40 acres. He wants to support his " family 
comfortably ;" but how do we know what his family Is, 
or what expenditure of money would keep an indefinite 
number of people in that indefinite state called ' ' com forta- 
ble?'* Upon the whole, he has given us as a pour — we 
acknowledge the proposition is too hard for us to solve. 

As to the general question of the profits of farming, 
it is easily answered. Take the whole farming interest 
of the country. Does it lose or gaint Obviously gains. 
What but agriculture supports four-fifths of our popula- 
tion? In onr own state, we have many sections where 
agriculture constitutes the only resource of the inhabi- 
tants. Is our friend so ignorant as to suppose that there 
has been no increase in wealth in these districts for *' a 
■cries of years?" 

As to the remark charged to <* an intelligent man of 



Massachusetts," that all the farmers in that state would 
do better to sell out and invest their money in bonds tnd 
mortgages, wo think there might be some question as to 
his " intelligence." As to the names of " ten iDtellignt 
farmers in our state," who make farming profitable, we 
do not wish to make an invidious array of names, bat 
if our correspondent will give us his own name sod resi. 
dence, we will send him the names of ont hundred mtn 
who, for <' a series of years," have made money by farm, 
log, and who will be ready to show the way it wss done. 
In the mean time we would refer our friend to oar ro> 
lume for 1847, pp. 180, 205, 265; for 1848, pp. 169, 192, 
297; for 1851, pp. 85, 88, 897. Em. 
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Agrionltnnd Rocoiiroeo of tbo Onat West 

Tbb RKAaiiro ahd Fbkdiiio of Hobxkb Cattli.— 
Next to wheat, and com, the rearing and feeding of 
neat cattle, on the western prairies, may take rank in 
point of importance. Some locations are of coume 
much better adapted for stock than others, snd thenme 
applies to all branches of agriculture ; but the nodevelop. 
ed agricultural resources are comparatively so boandles 
throughout the entire states and territories formiog the 
upper Mississippi valley, that a person desirous of engtg. 
ing extensively In any department of agricultare, wiQ 
find no difiScnlty in selecting an appropriate locstioo. To 
an eastern grazier and feeder, the prairies could not be 
otherwise than fascinating; and the facilities for thebtisi. 
ness are such that it may be extended to any giren ex- 
tent, without exhausting the summer range for cattle. 
The sleek and fat appearance of cattle, that are fed up. 
on the prairies, is good evidence of the fattening proper- 
ties of the herbage ; and where cattle are well wintered 
they may be fattened fit for market on the natural grass- 
es, without the aid of grain. 

The extent of the prairies bordering the largs streams 
can only be estimated by the length of tbe rivers or 
streams along which they stretch. A very common siie 
is from ten to fifteen miles in width, and from thirty to 
fitly miles in length. A long the edge of those prairies, 
or skirting the timber (the latter being confined entirely 
to the streams,) the settlements of tbe country are man- 
ly located, leaying the range for stock in the centre of 
the prairie, which of course is occupied free, to all .who 
choose to allow their cattle to grace upon tbem. Tens 
of thousands of acres of high rolling pastures, are tlins al- 
lowed to remain in commons, owned principally by eaat- 
em capitalists, at points near the main thoroughfarei, 
and even in many cases contiguous to populous towni 
and cities. These cattle ranges are admirably adapted 
for the groth of com, and all the yariety of grains, and 
cultivated grasses; and where necessity requires it, com 
and root cro^M, may be grown at a nominal cost, to be 
fed upon the ground, t^ finish the fattening process for 
market. Prior to the California emigration, stock cattle 
for feeding could be bought at one half the prices asked 
in Ohio; but the outfit for the overland route being made 
almost exclusively along the upper Mississippi and her 
tributaries, tens of thousands of oxen, steers, and cowa, 
have been bought up at nearly eastern priori thus chang- 
ing materially the market value of stock cattle for feed- 
ing. The inexhaustibly capacity of the country for tbe 
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bnsfness of rearing stock, is such that the snpplj in fu- 
tare years will keep pace with the demand ; and the busi- 
tiess of feeding for market may fairly be considered yet 
in its infancy. The high enlogies that may in fairness 
be lavished npon the Sciota valley, as a region adapted 
for the graaier and stall feeder, of neat cattle, may 
with equal if not greater propriety be given to the en- 
tire states and territories forming what may be aptly 
styled the valley of the upper Mississippi river. If the 
Sciota conntry can annually send her tens of thousands 
of sleek and well proportioned fat bullocks to the New- 
York markets, Illinois and Iowa may with much less 
difBcuIty send their hundreds of thousands to our eastern 
tea board. The undeveloped resources of these ' states, 
to say nothing of Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
for the fattening of cattle alone, are sufficient to employ 
an active capital of many millions of dollars, and a well 
organized force of laborers equal to the entire adult male 
population of those states* To form some idea of the 
possibility of exhausting the natural capacity of the 
country for the cattle business, the extent of the undis- 
posed public domaio, and the extreme fertility of the 
toil are only necessary to be carefully computed ; and 
then to this may be added about an equal amount of un- 
enclosed lands in the hands of speculators. 

So soon as the railroads now in course of construction, 
extending westward from the principal Atlantic cities, 
shall be completed to the Great Father of waters, which 
in the course of three or four more yeai-s will be con- 
summated at three diflferent points, then the entire order 
of things will be changed so far as feeding cattle on the 
prairies for the eastern markets is concerned A new 
life will be imparted, not only to the business of rearing 
and feeding cattle, but to all departments of agriculture, 
00 soon as the Atlantic and Mississippi shall be bound 
together by the iron rail. These roads running, as they 
will do, in parallel lines across the most fertile portions 
of the vast fertile planes of the west, at intervals of from 
fifty to sixty miles, making, as they will do before the 
lapse of ten years, some six independent and rival roads; 
will have an almost magical influence in bringing into 
favorable notice to travellers and others, the unsurpassed 
undeveloped and neglected resources of the Great West. 

The winters, though as severe as in the same latitude 
on the Atlantic coast^ are on the whole much more fa- 
vorable for wintering stock, owing to the absence of snow 
during, in many cases, the entire season ; but the best 
winter ranges are found skirting the streams among the 
sound growth of timber, where the grass continues green 
later in the season, and makes its appearance earlier in 
the spring; and tlie timber forms an excellent protection 
to stock, from the cold and raking north winds that are so 
characteristic to the western prairies during winters. 
Other departments of this subject will, on some future 
occasion be critically discnssued. W. G. EnMoiinsoii. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Drilling Whoat 

Edward Stabler, in his admirable essay on the advan- 
tages of drill seeding, states that after examining its re- 
sults on some 800 or 1,000 acres, besides large experience 
on his own land, he finds there is not a single instance 



where it has not proved the most profitable, first, in the 
saving of seed, and secondly in the increased product of 
the grain, itmounting to from one to six or seven bush- 
els per acre. He thinks five pecks of seed drilled are 
equal to two bushels sown broadcast. He has known the 
increase, in one case, by careful comparison of the two 
modes, to amount to nine bushels per acre in favor of 
drilling. He relates an interesting incident: — A vender 
oflered a drill for the increase in a crop of fifty acres of 
wheat — to be determined by sowing a few strips broad- 
cast for comparison. But before harvest the farmer pre- 
ferred paying the hundred dollars, the price of the drill, 
with interest. On carefully ascertaining the increase, 

he found it to be one hundred and fifty-three busliels. 

• •• 

Agrionltore, UnaclMitifio and Scientific 

Ens. GoLTivATOR — From all quarters comes the cry, 
we want a systematic theory of agriculture. One says 
my land is becoming poor, how sliall I enrich it? Anoth* 
er,my crops are diseased, how shall I prevent it? Anoth- 
er cries, insects devour the fatness of the land, how 
shall I destroy them? From all our borders comes up 
the cry, *^ come over and help us*' — voice answers to 
voice, and hill-side and forest bring back the echoes in 
the length and breadth of our land. 

Aye! aye! sir, shouts some erudite seer, I have a 
panacea for all your ills. Pay for an analysis of your soil, 
and follow my directions, and you may supply all the 
elements of fertility to your impoverished soil. The 
sample of soil and the ten dollars being received, the 
answer comes back in a chemical formula, which the 
farmer must get translated before he understands it, and 
perhaps get corrected before it is right. So many equiva- 
lents of ammonia are to be retained, so much phosphate 
of lime is to be applied, so much carbonate of potash 
must be combined, the soil must be yearly analysed to 
ascertain what constituent is wanting; all this being done, 
you have the essentials of successful ikrming. And this 
we are to understand is sdentiftc agriculture. 

One complaining of blighted crops is told that he must 
nnderdrain his land and use a sub-soil plow, and his land 
will grow richer day by day, and his grain escaiie all 
maladies. Nothing more is necessary to ensure the im- 
provement and fertility of a farm. This too is tcieniifie 
agriculture. 

To one who wishes to know how best to preserve ma- 
nure and how to apply it, the answer Is returned that 
animal and vegetable manure is of little consequence 
compared with mineral fertilizers— that barn-yard ma- 
nure is old-fiisbioned and behind the age — ^that the bases 
of all soils are mineral substances, and that as these be- 
come exhausted by cropping, the soil grows weak and 
worthless, and that these mineral components must be 
restored to bring the land into heart again. This too is 
icientific agriculture. 

Others studiously avoid adopting any particular theory 
and write grandiloquent, non-committal articles on the 
sublime results which the future of iciiniific agriculture 
will open up. This high sounding method of enlighten- 
ing public sentiment has many and lealous supporters. 
Professors suddenly spring into grey hairs and wivdom, 
and would-be agricultutal literati become as thick aa 
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grasshoppers. AgriciiUiiral periodicals expound their 
favorite hobbies to their credulous and admiring sub- 
scribers, puff their respective restoratives for exhausted 
and diseased nature after the fashion of quack medicines, 
and every now and then publish the astounding results 
wliich have attended their labors. 

We might make pages of extracts from agricultural 
publications, to prove all we have said, and much more, 
but it is not our purpose to find fault with those who 
choose to pursue a different course from the one we deem 
best. Still we firmly believe that although much that is 
said and written in the aforementioned style is true, if is 
designed to do great mischief and to effect incalculable 
harm. 

Very many necessarily derive their notions of improv- 
ed farming from such ultra writing, and failing to realise 
all that is advertised, are out of all conceit of book farm- 
ing. They condemn the teachings of really scientific 
men, because empirics or wanton cheats palm off their 
vagabond theories for reliable truth. Not long since, at 
an Agricultural Fair, we listened to a tirade of abuse 
directed against all those who undertake to teach the 
principles of successful agriculture, without a practical 
knowledge of the details of farm labor. Farmers were 
told to rely upon their own observation, to let books and 
theories alone, and be content to learn wisdom in the way 
that nature designed every man should — by patient toil. 
That man had been prejudiced against his own interest 
by partial, extreme, and false representations, made by 
these self-constituted apostles of Agricultural Science* 
>for is this a solitary instance. There are thousands of 
farmers who would gladly adopt any means of improve- 
ment, were they assured that they would not be victim- 
ised by some humbug or other. As a class, farmers pride 
themselves on their intelligence, and their ability to de- 
tect a cheat, and having once beendecieved, they resolve 
never to trust again. For this reason, if for no other, 
those who undertake to direct public opinion, and ad- 
vance the cause of agriculture, should weigh well what 
they publish, and see to it that they do not retard, rath- 
er than help on the interests of the agricultural commu- 
nity. 

The fault more often lies in ignorance — ^a wrong use of 
terms, and a confusion of thought, than in any intention 
to deceive. It grows out of an ambition to do more than 
means are provided for doing — to know more than it is 
possible to know, and to be wiser than the age. 

We would not be understood to condemn the utility of 
calling in chemistry to the aid of Agriculture — to under- 
Talue any improvements of the day, or to censure with- 
out reason. Chemistry has already done much for agri- 
culture, and in the hands of chemists may do much more ; 
but that chemistry is the " philosopher's stone" of agri- 
cultural progress, we do not believe, or that chemistry 
and scientific agriculture are synonymous terms. The 
principles of vegetable growth cannot conflict with the 
laws of chemistry ; for all nature is in perfect harmony 
with itself. No patent invention can supercede the im- 
mutable course of nature, or stimulate our soils to last- 
ing productiveness, any more than the intoxicating cup 
can make the mind more healthy and vigorous. Seed 
' time and faarvesi came in thehr appointed time, before 



LiBBXoand JoHxeTOM and KoaToa, brought in their trea- 
sures of science to the aid of Agriculture, and now that 
Mapks has so far outstripped all competitors in the march 
of tcient\flc progress, no great change has come over the 
spirit of the farmers' dreams. Chemists may amuse 
themselves with their theories, and shed ink like water 
in defence of their favorite hypotheses— speculators may 
concoct splendid projects for the amelioration of labor. 
and reap golden harvests as the reward of their iuipu- 
dence— but the silent, powerful, undercurrent of agrK 
cultural and national pros|jerity moves in an altogether 
different channel. Wherever a thoughtful, prudent far- 
mer is earning his bread, wherever a resolute, laborious 
nMn is observhig the constitution and course of nature, 
wherever economy and common sense arc exercised, there 
is the work of improvement going on — there is agricul* 
ture really becoming teienti/ic. 

*' Science is knowledge reduced to a system," and 
Just so fast and so far as the principles of vegetation, the 
proper use and application of manures, the laws of farm 
husbandry and economy, the preparation and treatment 
of soils to adapt them to particular crops, and in short 
the whole routine of farm labor becomes S3*stcniatised and 
conducted upon rational principles, docs the practice of 
agriculture become a ftcience. We protest against the 
use of the term scientific asnpplied solely to Agricnltural 
Chemistry. We claim that it has a wider and a mure 
universal meaning, and that iai*mers are wronged by the 
exclusive and partial views so oAen made public on this 
subject. We hear too much about tlie laboratory and 
too little about the farm — too much about analysiii an4 
too little about'the diligent hand that maketh rich — too 
much about science and too little about practice — too 
much about what may be and too little alx>ut what i«. 
If our agricultural papers would give us more facts and 
less speculation, draw more of their matter from experi- 
ence and less from imagination, devote their energies 
more to the universal spread of information, and less to 
the private interests of particular men, we should have a 
press on which we could rely, and to which we could 
turn as the fountain head of stineams to water and fer- 
tilize our land. 

I do not find fault with The Cultivator, as I thiiilc it 
has generally pursued a consistent and intelligent 
coui'se; but when one rtfads some articles which are 
published on agriculture, knd that too tirom those ipvho 
profess to lead public sentiment, no well wisher to 
tcientific agriculture and the improvement of our rural 
population can hold his peace. Give us stirring articles 
on subjects of general interest, but let them have com- 
mon sense for a sub-stratum, — portray in as glowing 
language as you plea.« the claims of improved culture, 
but let conclusions be based on principles and facta, and 
thus will '' book farming" and the teachings of agricul- 
tural periodioals take strong hold of the minds of farm- 
ers, and work out the proper results of really gcieniific 

agriculture. Cultor. 

>#> 

Goon AND Bad Farms. — A ten acre field, costing 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched, manured and im- 
proved, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double cr*>|»s, 
is much more valuable and profitable, than twenty acres 
unimproved, costing the same money. 
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ilgriooltana Statistic! of tbm Stat« of New-Tork. 

{Compiled from tke UnUtd States Census for 1850,— /or the N. Y. Tribune. 



OooRtiM. 



Albany, . . . . 
Allegauy,... 
Bruome,.... 
Cuttarun^s, 
Cayuga, . . . . 
Chauuinqae, 
Chemung, . . 
CheiiHjigo,.. 
Clinton, . . .. 
Coiambia, . . 
Conlaiid, . . . 
DelaMTRre, , . 
Duicbess, . . . 
Erie, 



Praiikliii, .. 

Pulloii, 

veueaoe, • . . 

Oreeae 

Ramihon, .. 
Her kiiaer, . . 
Jafemmi, . . . 

?"»«», 

Lewis, 

LiviiigauNi, . 

Maditon, ... 

Mnuroe, . . . 

Montgomery 

New-Tork, 

Niagara, ... 

Onrula, 

Onondaga,.. 

Ontario, .... 

Orange, .... 

Orleaii^ .... 

OsweffO| ... 

Otsego, 

Putnam, .... 

Qnreiw, .... 

Reuatelaer,. 

Richmond,.. 

Rockland, .. 

St. Lawrence 

Saraioga, . . . 

Schenectady 

Schoharie, . . 

Seueca, .... 

Stenlven, . . . 

Sufiblk, .... 

Soliivan, ... 

Tiiiga, 

Tompkins,.. 

Ulater, 

Warren,.... 

Washington, 

Wayne, .... 

Westchester 

Wyoming,. . 

Yaias, 



Acres of land. 



Improvad* 



Unimp^vd. 



938,506 
101)908 
158,392i 

896,633 

310,733 

1:14,7151 

332, 9au 

133,578 

S07,483 

165,447 

332,041 

378,506 

«70,874 

106,061 

103, )M3 

117,413 

803,871 

807,523 

13,845 
845,648^ 
418,540 

17,419 
137,882 
980,708 
963,308 
302,1021 
193,800} 
2,428 
178,604 
47G,6i>9 
317, 2«) 
874,3^4 
315,795 
163,823 
103,2201 
376,8(18 

85,501 
]83,:l00 
874,54,3' 

10,311 

43,080 
377,0^ 
281,487 

76,030 
805,745 
127, !«7 
396,081 
143,618 

94,425 
118,840 
883;813i 
833,050 

05,480 
999,802 
833.003 
106.701 
883'5:)di 
t33|071 



68,877 
186,390 
131,070 
861,859 

90,803 
281,581 
108,557 
160,082 
102,504 

62,(KJ6 

05i312 

aoiiooa 

06,0204 

101,382 

136.610 

»1|146 

47, 122 

09,708 

106,8!)5f 

83,687 

0^,534 

170,790 

3,443 

05,889 

86,938 

03,203 

&1,3«I4 

46,808 

84.3 

102,128 

189,572 

113,291 

00,996 

107,003 

53,031 

170,060 

]7I,8(»4 

3S,:M4 

46,286 

75,803 

4,8G:U 

34,323 

908,027 

131,502 

28,^2 

ia3,444 

.'»,541 

338,415 

9i0,2i)2 

141,830 

103,111 

104,2S4 

907,938 

180,350 

102,242 

07,857 

55,828 

126,747 

58,589 



Value of 
farms. 



Value of 
farm tools. 



811,339,756 

6,540,150 

5,586,307 

6,216,903 

15,086,322 

10,836,732 

6,352,396 

0,553,8i7 

4,856,119 

15,684,468 

6,405,517 

8,583,681 

85, 181,303 

12,141:745 

3,303,385 

8,206,018 

3,46.3 299 

10,505:3-18 

7,943 078 

820 777 

10,104:314 

13,086.823 

4,1.70 700 

5,]^ 486 

14,018 338 

10,830:523 

19; 6) 7 '316 

8,090 704 

4,037 000 

6, 700 '836 

15;030»355 

17,055 '334 

15'4j66'0j3 

17,5Hi5':W3 

8;oi6'8iu 

8:ci37'528 

12 '500* 142 

4 820 » 700 

12':}73'722 

i3lsi»' 420 

1:620 '360 

3,2fl9'7S0 

0'242»5I8 

I3'>aoo'75» 

3'S20M30 

7 317' 157 

8'503»49f) 

13'5HI>208 

7'l95«800 

3'513'(I0I 

4'858>076 

10»382»045 

12' 438^204 

11 '038)955 

]l'R37i903 

10 '582, 743 

8»07I»?48 

7 '578,553 



Hones. 



Total,.... 112,408,068 



•470,87^ 
301,807 
107,030 
a50,3» 
641,770 
374,653 
251,873 
430,600 
199, 170 
403,516 
351,481 
439,083 
75d,b65 
615,303 
182,440 
159,578 
109,085 
433,480 
344,550 

14,614 
411:570 
679,293 

00 400 
357:455 
360,978 
35%i;335 
782;e33 
367.092 

39' 131 
409.905 
527,350 
804'oifl 
666 '473 
451 '823 
338*405 
48:)' 515 
597'863 
141 '774 
424 '541 
530 '570 

46*480 

67'fl52 
057 '505 
517 '323 
193'943 
337' 6 15 
2;>4'2n5 
070'702 
8U'147 
lfl7'10» 
173 '806 
403 '319 
498' 407 
105*2^2 
513 '790 
572'095 
410'047 
304>0I 
10G>180| 



8,587 
7,054 
4,232 
7, .387 

13,5a3 

10,281 
4,865 
8,7.57 
6,717 
7,901 
5,721 
8,2-Jl 
K,86l 

11,916 
4,:»5 
3,650 
3,717 
OlOSS 
5,&I4 
28^» 
7,650 

15:406 
3,304 
4;3t»7 
9,931 
9,900 

13,576 
7,203 
7 '773 
9.510 

14 683 

13 '987 

10' 313 
8 262 
7'.33t» 
8 '750 

12 '2 10 
l'508 
5' ^6 
8'5ai 
'430 
1 5161 

13 '81 1 
9' 624 
3 '225 
6' 095 
5 '7 34 

12*744 
6 '075 
2'03l 
3'86:i 
8'J»23 
8'551 
2' 72 1 
9>394 

12M27 
5M89 
8>725 
5)506 






Milch Oxeu. 
Cows. 



6,710.120 |S554.546.642| »32,08l.92r>| 447,014 



4 
33 
5 
3 
9 
8 
4 
4 
4 

10 
7 

16 
10 
12 
4 
7 
5 
6 



1 
127 
2 
23 
4 
1 
4 
6 

I • • • 

12 

I • ■ • 

6 
15 

10 

I • • • 

3 
97 

I • • ■ 

13 

139 

I • • • 

18 
2 



4 

214 

45 

I ■ • • 

7 
30 



"7 
8 
4 

10 



963 



12,155 

14,926 

12,131 

19,949 

18,113 

32,382 

10,016 

30,873 

6,81<) 

13,58:j 

80,020 

34,403 

18,0-23 

25, 172 

6,747 

6,971 

7,416 

8;!NJ8 

11,919 

780 

35,078 

45,186 

2:794 

21.045 

9 0-3 

22'468 

14' 201 

13 '706 

2'2S& 

0'8:W 

47' 939 

21'20i 

11 '2.33 

38 '938 

7 '026 

8IM12 

29' 958 

6 '990 

7'789 

16M74 

>747 

8 938 

33 '."m 

1514.36 

6)348 

]6)0a5 

5iim 

81 '58-1 

0)2!r2 

7)626 

8)893 

14,993 

18)673 

5)902 

16)652 

14,0:17 

17,572 

15,022 

6>482 



931,324 



2,400 
3,099 
3,772 
4,S13 
3,42?* 
6,055 
2,278 
5;22:i 
1,473 
3,021 
2,610 
6;.'iSl 
6,620 
4,117 

8;os.3 

1 '015 
l'l24 
2'l57 
8' 933 
'335 

1 071 
3'436 

' a3 

9 618 
2'52b' 
2'.S4I 
3'230 
1'309 
' 3S 

2 713 
4'115 
3' 150 
3' 138 

I8'376 
8' 055 
3 '512 
3'43( 
P920 
l'7(t8 
3'205 

'371 

40.3 

6 553 

3)040 

)80l 
2 2^ 

)9^3 
6 744 
1)770 
3)408 
8)373 
2)730 
4.877 
1,682 
8,81 
8,432 
5,349 
3,^150 
1,858 



Other 
cattle. 



Sheep. 



178,909 



7,783 

19,682 

11,145 

26,560 

19,9a3 

31,083 

7,552 

22,002 

7,304 

10,336 

14,058 

22,611 

18, 139 

17,803 

8,&0?< 

9,«76 

6,903 

10,857 

11.036 

'672 

10 988 
89' 370 

'087 

8.615 

13'2'n 

17'309 

14 '938 

0'303 

' 48 

11 «6 
24 '4t^ 
22'(X)H 
13' '60 
13' 197 

7' 717 
16'36w 
24 '959 

4'13I 

4 '2551 

9 '944 
'682 

I 132 
31' 441 
15' 12*^ 

3 '839 
1 1 '548 

6'711 
27' 1621 

0'094 

6>711 

0'209 
15>5G9 
10) .389 

6)554 
18)338 
16)309 

5,674 
18)211 

7,3701 



767,406 



37,558 

103,219 

30,650 

71,638 

122,416 

137,453 

23,597 

88,611 

31,725 

ia3,532 

38,660 

65,196 

06,.T)0 

66,318 

50, -206 

27,i;w 

13,481 

116,829 
22,2&0 
1,617 
15,701 
00,330 
80 
15.368 

140,846 
05,.^O8 

112,297 

13:379 

11 

5f),093 

70 '.•Ml 

112, 99(1 

140'354 
23;.362 
6«'791 
35'370 

108 '•24 1 

4 '503 

12*474 

85 '578 

' 71 

OOf) 

80 910 

56'709 

12'295 

31 '340 

34 '599 

156 '776 
31 '419 
10' 829 
26'895 

a>»a3i 

25)387 
18 '403 

152-337 
8I«270 
11*001 

133)116 
02)207 



Swine. 



Value of 
live stock. 



3,453,*241 



25,885 

11,453 

8,393 

12,585 

23,769 

17,663 

12,051 

16,282 

0,179 

38, •278 

10,211 

17,302 

49,757 

80,240 

5,796 

5, -222 

8,^^39 

18,710 

10,515 

316 

15,073 

97,873 

5, .336 

0,041 

18 935 

16 587 

31,207 

13, 18^^ 

3 8(J2 

80,504 

26 703 

3i;oi& 

20,147 
42 051 
11,133 
16,681 
2G;184 

lo'sw 

18' 160 

97'730 

1 327 

3'010 

18'423 

28'198 

5 '560 

17'8'20 

M'201 

23' 9 JO 

14 '545 

6' 455 

8*111 

14 '535 

36 '892 

5'864 

88 '375 

80 '702 

23 '355 

15*634 

11)702] 



•1,171,553 
1,294,858 

a32,S69 
1, $29,081 
1,861,844 
9,114,938 

780,309 
1,83I,?>80 

772,*250 
l,5(r7,270 
1,227, '235 
1,94^9,020 
2,.')5S,003 
1,687,240 

677, 718 

502,589 

500,807 
1,245,431 
1,000,540 
58,870 
1,387,348 
8,515,100 

317,678 

972,0>28 
1,313,798 
1,701,403 
1,^5,230 
1,074,253 

808,857 
1,088,:)04 
9,630,190 
8,086,056 
1,529,579 
1,953,099 

ViS 334 
1,106,403 
2,148' 130 

536*623 

85l'570 

1,52-1' 509 

«l'2l« 

239' 300 
2, 141' 170 
1 429'978 

470'110 
1,242' 071 

'737' 558 

9.155'090 

'894'957 

056' 948 

644' 357 
1.400*914 
1,188 947 
'418)557 
1,673-515 
1 536)390 
l'3'26)000 
1 ',357) 389 

'790,790 



1,018,852 »73,570,490 



Red-leggod Ziociutt. 



Inseelo which have been fkmilUr to our oeooes since 
the days of our childhood, and which invariably present 
tbemseWes to onr sight, as the season of summer advances 
into that of autumn, are generally looked upon with al- 
most perfect indifference, in consequence of this very fa- 
miliarity ; few individuals, reflecting for a single moment 
on the purposes of their existence, or are induced to 
bestow a solitary thought upon the benefits, or injuries 
they may be capable of producing in the comforts or 
luxuries, appertaining to our household economy. This 
seems to be peculiarly the case with the species, whose 
depredations are here to be noticed, merely on account 
of its proving to be one of our social little gprasshoppers, 
insects which are at all times to be met with in our cus- 
tomary walks through the field, and gardens attached to 
our dwellings. Thb species alluded to, is the Jcridium 



Jemur*rubrum, the red legged grasshoper, or more proper- 
ly, locust. In the present season, in some of the north- 
em counties of our state, and likewise in the states ad- 
Joining, this insect has been uncommonly numerous, 
most generally along the borders of our lakes and the 
shores of the various streams that ramify in every direc- 
tion through the country. They have appeared in such 
multitudes, that the light of the sun could but at inter- 
vals be seen, from such positions on the earth over which 
they pursued their flight, and when they descended upon 
a fleld, left scarcely a green thing visible. The entire 
surface of the land, in such districts, over which they 
passed, appeared as bare and desolate, as if occasioned 
by the withering influence of the flames. In some in- 
stances, we were informed that after destroying all the 
verdure, they unhesitatingly lit upon the backs of the 
sheep in the pastures, and commenced devouring the wool 
with as much apparent relish as if it had been, what we 
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should have supposed, their more natural food. On 
many occasions, we witnessed them basking in the sun- 
shine, on the denuded surfaces of the rocks, to such a 
degree as fairly to obscure lliem from the eye ; and many of 
the larger streams have for some considerable distances 
been entirely covered by their floating carcasses, tainting 
the atmosphere with the odors arising from tlieir decom- 
position, they having been drowned in endeavoring to 
cross from shore to shore. 

We could not learn that the season had been unusual- 
ly free from moisture, and where we travelled, experienc- 
ed almost daily rains, but the crops of grass were exeeed- 
ingly light, and of such a nature,, as to be almost rejected 
by horses and cattle, the cause of which, being attribute 
ed roost generally to the putrescence of these insects. 
For a more full and circumstantial history of these rava- 
gers, we iotrodnce the following extract from the travels 
of President D wight, as quoted by Harris: 

'* Bennington (Yt.) and its neighborhood, have for 
■ome time pa.<it been infested by grasshop|M.>rs (locusts) of 
a kind, with which I had been before wholly unacquainted. 
At least, their history, as given by respectable persoits. 
Is in a great measure novel. They appear at diflereitt pe- 
riods, in different years; but the time of their continu- 
ance seems to be the same. This year (1798) , they came 
four weeks earlier than in 1797, and disap|>eared four 
weeks sooner. As I had no opi>ortunity of examining 
them, I cannot describe their form or tlieir size. Their 
favorite food is clover and maize. Of the latter they de- 
vour the part which is called the silk; the immediate 
means of fecundating the ear; and thus prevent the ker- 
nel from coming to perfection. But their voracity ex- 
tends to almost every vegetable; even to the tobacco 
plant and the burdock. Nor are they confined to vege- 
tables alone. The garments of laborers, hung up in the 
field while they are at work, these insects destroy in a few 
hours; and with the same voracity they devour the loose 
particles which the saw leaves uihju the surface of pine 
boards, and which, when sei>a rated, are termed saw-dust. 
The apiH'araucc of a board fence, from which the parti- 
cles had l)een eaten in this manner, and which I saw, was 
novel and singular; and seemed the result, not of the 
operations of the plane, but of attrition. At' times, )iar- 
ticnlarly a little lx'fi>re their diaapiiearance, they collect 
in clouds, rise high in the atmosphere, and take extensive 
flights, of which neither the cause nor the direction has 
hitherto been discovered. I was authentically informed 
that some persons, employed In raising the steeple of 
the church in Williamstown, were, while standing near 
the vane, covered by them, and saw, at the same time, 
▼ast swarms of them flying far above their heads. It is to 
be observed, however, that they customarily return, and 
perish on the very grounds which they have ravaged.*' 

These insects need no description, being easily recog- 
nised by their prodigious number. 

The remedies recommended for the destruction of these 
depredators are, to mow the grass early so as to secure a 
crop before much injury has been sustained ; the insects 
being then unable to migrate, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of their wings, perish on the spot. The fields 
under these circumstances, will sufler much less during 
Uio ensuing season, and should this process be unirer- 
■ally adopted, the number of insects in a short time will 
greatly decrease. Another method is, for four persons 
to draw a stout piece of cloth over the ground, one being 
Attached to each corner, the two in advance holding their 
^dge near the surface of the ground, and the others more 
elevated. In this manner great numbers may easily be 
taken, these are to be thrown into boiling water, and fed 
either to the poultry or gtren to the pigs. By turning 



young turkeys into the fields, great numbers of them will 
be destroyed, they being exceedingly fond of the food, 
and the condition of the birds in a short time will be 
greatly improved. Jas. Eiobts. jilbany, Oct. 12. 
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We copy the following statements from the Annual 
Report of the Hampshire (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851, 
and commend them to the attention of all who desve to 
increase the amount of their manure : 

Samuel Powert' Statement. — I have, daring the laat 
four years, been in the habit of using compost manure 
to a considerable extent, and from the experience that I 
have had In its application, and the results that have at- 
tended its use, I now think it far cheaper, and equally 
as durable for a fei*tilizer, as the best animal manure. In 
1847, I took from my peat swamp, the soil of which is 
com|>osed of vegetable matter, that has been aeeumti- 
lating there for many years, about one hundred and 
twenty -five cart loads of this peat, and mixed wiili it 
a.««hes, saltpetre, and plaster, in iMirts equal to one hun- 
dred bushels ashes, one hundred pounds of salt ftetre, 
and five hundred pounds of planter, for the whole lot. 
In the spring of 1848, I carted this mixture npona field 
adjoining, the soil of which h a fine deep loam, cafiable 
of being enriched to any extent, and spread upon twe 
acres ; fifty large loads of compost, harrowed it in and 
planted it with corn. Upon two acres adjoining, of pre- 
cisely the same quality, forty loads of good yard ma- 
nure were applied. The result was, the corn on liotb 
pieces was good, yet that on which the compost was used 
was more luxuriant from beginning to end, and produc- 
ed some seventy-five bushels |>er acre. After harvesting 
the corn, one acre of the land composted «-as sown te 
wheat, and the other to rye; both cn»p8 were good, the 
part sown to rye prodncing about twenty. five bushels, 
and the wheat twenty bushels. And had not the frost 
killed it out, it would probably have yielded thirty bush- 
els. The rye sown on the two acres niauui*ed, produced 
twenty bushels per acre. 

In 1860, I planted the same four acres again, adding 
ten loads of compost, making sixty loads for the two 
acres, and putting the same qusntity of manure n]>on 
the other; it produced a very heavy crop of corn. Af- 
ter harvesting It I sowed it again with wheat and rye, 
and produced as good a crop as before. 

In the spring of 1851. I sowed grass seed and harrow- 
ed it in among the growing crop, and it now presents a 
very pr<»miM.ig sppearnnce. My object in experiment- 
ing n|»on these two pieces of land, has been to test the 
qualities of compost, and its utility In preserving the 
qualities of the soil, which hss been done to my entire 
satisfaction, both parcels being raised from a low to » 
high state of cultivation, and can, I think, be mowed for 
several years to come, with good success. 

My ant ici|)at ions have been more than realised, both 
in regard to the productiveness of the land, and future 
prospects of the crops, which are all In favor of com |Kwt- 
ing. one important consideration of which is its cheap- 
ness, the cost not exceeding thirty-three cents per load, 
on the lot, or about one-third the expense of animal ma- 
nure. My practice is to mix the compost one year, and 
u.«e It the next. I have also spplied it on several other 
parcels of land, with equal results. In 1849, 1 put fif- 
teen loads of compost on one-half an acre of land, be- 
side the same quantity of land on which was spread at 
the rate of twenty-nine large cart loads of manure to 
the acre. The corn grown from the compost was the 
best, and produced forty bushels. I also spread twenty 
loads on grass, as a top dressing, and experienced the 
same results. In 1851, 1 appli^ to one acre about 40 
loads of compo.«t, with nothing but plaster, to as good 
purpose as heretofore, for the growing of corn. Also 80 
loads to another acre of corn, and procured about tho 
same as when twenty loads of mrnure were u.«ed, side 
by side. In all cases where this compost has been used, 
not only has it produced good crops, bat it has mncli 
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loiproTcd the land, to that it is now in a good state of 
cuUiration. Hadley, Oct, 20, 1851. 



David Ric€*€ StUement,-! present the following state- 
ment in regard to a compost manure tbat I have used 
and tested fur several years. It recommends itself by 
several considerations. I state in the outset, that the 
two great oljects to be loolied aAcr in making manures, 
are cheapness and strength. A strong fertilizing manure 
that costs but iittUj Is what farmers most desire. The 
f x|)eriments that I have made, liave not been on a large 
scale, but large enough for the deduction of facts, which 
I wish to state to the committee. 

Immediately after planting in the spring, and after I 
bave used wliat maimru 1 want, I commence my com- 
post heap for the next season. Into a convenient place, 
which with me is a hollow in the angle of a bank wall , 
on the south end of my buildings, I deposit first a load 
of horse manure. Over this I usually spread the scrap- 
ings of my wood }'ard and cellar, espt'cially in May, and 
all other refuse substances that will make manure, that 
I find about my buildings, such as the rakings of the 
yard . nnd old leaves, fcc. , making in sll another small load. 
Over this I add a load of loam, then over tlie whole I 
spread about a bushel of ashes. For the next three or 
fonr weeks this heap receives from the washroom, all 
the soap suds and washing water, and from the house 
all the useless slops and wa.Mhing8 of the kitchen, sweep- 
ings, &c., being kept continually moist. In about four 
weeks after the first deposit, I add another load of horse 
manure, more loam and sand from the washings of road 
drains spi*ead over the horse manure, and over all, a 
layer of wood ashes, occasionally adding more during 
Ibe next four weeks. This heap for the succeeding four 
weeks, receives as before, all the fertilizing substances 
that accumulate in the wash-room and kitchen. This 
process is continued during the summer and fall until 
anow covers the ground, and then I call my heap finish- 
ed, only as it continues to receive during the wiuter, 
washings, slops, &.c. 

This manure I have usually applied to corn land, but 
never expecting to make any written statement as to its 
fertilizing qualities, I have not tested it as methodically 
as I otherwise should have done. I have tried it by the 
side of good barn manure, and by the side of good hog 
yard manure, and it produces a heavier growth of corn 
than either. I noticed, particularly this season, that 
where I manured corn in the hill with my compost and 
hog-yard manures, a load of each being deposited side 
by side, on equally good land, that corn grown over the 
compost manure was the most vigorous, darker colored, 
and produced quite as large a crop In harvest time, as 
tbat grown over the hf>g yard manure. 

I have tried it also in the hill for potatoes, and find it 
fliUy equal to the best hog- yard manure. I claim for 
this manure the following advantages: 

First it is cheap. Horse manure alone is a miserable 
fertilizer, and thu, excepting the wood ashes, is the only 
snbstance of any value, that enters into the compositi<m. 
Combined in the way stated, it helps to form a valuable 
manni*e. Loam and washings fVom the road side, cost 
nothing but the labor of getting them. All the refuse 
substances aronnd the house, cellar and yard, are got rid 
of as nuisances, and converted to a valuable purpose. 
The wood ashes lose nothing of their value combined in 
tills way, but rather are reinlered more useful by impart- 
ing their virtues to other substances, making a compost 
more fertilizing than ashes could be atone. 

Again, as a matter of cleanness and convenience, this 
compost heap is of great advantage. How often do we 
sec around farm houses and farm yards, accumulaiions 
of sul)stancea rendering the premises filthy and unsight- 
ly. The compost heap receives all these otherwise use- 
lew* seen mnlat ions, and greedily drinks in all the slops 
and washings that otherwise would be forming dirty and 
oSVnsive drains alnrnt the premises; but in this way. 
tliev are fitly and economically disposed of. Levereit, 
Oct., 1861. 



Improvement of oqr Common Sheep. 
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KeTcr ran in debt unless yon see a way to get ont. 



In the improvement of sheep, as well as of all other 
animals, the male is considered of more importance than 
the female, and more care is therefore necessary' in se- 
lecting one; yet, for the production of perfect animals, 
it is absolutely essential that both male and female be 
well bred; and if not individually |>erfect in every point, 
the conformation of the two should be such a^ when 
combined would form a |>erfect creature. So that, in 
endeavoring to improve our common flocks of sheep, we 
should not only get good, first rate bucks, but should 
select out from the flock the ewes of the best age and 
make, to put with him; and in choosing them, should 
have an eye to those particular points we wish to have 
well develop(>d in the lambs. In this way much may be 
done to improve our ordinary breeds of sheep, without 
much outlay in purchasing improved stock. A know- 
ledge of the principles of breeding, and care in the se- 
lection and management of the ewes from which we in- 
tend to breed, and the choice of a buck adapted to coun- 
teract any deficiencies in the ewes, will, if judiciously 
(lersevered iu fur a few years, greatly improve any flock 
of sheep. 

Farmers often procure a buck which, however useful 
he might be for other flocks, is altogether unsuitable for 
the flock he is intended to serve. Again, in a large 
flock of ordinary sheep, there are often two or more 
kinds of ewes, witli characteristics entirely diflerent 
from each other: hence a buck that might l)e first 
rate for the one, and calculated to improve the breed, 
would be altogether ill adapted for the other, and would 
propagate imperfections rather than neutralize them; 
yet how common is it to let the whole flock run togeth- 
er. and have the indiscriminate use of the same bucks. 
Instead of this careless, lieedless, and profitless way of 
breeding, the flock should at this time be judiciously as* 
sorted into lots of forty or flfty, having a bucl< with each 
lot possessing strongly the particular points in which the 
ewes are somewhat deficient, and in accordance with the 
object for which the lambs are raised. Where a small 
flock is kept, and only one buck is needed, a farmer can 
often select out some ewes of a {Mtrticular conformation, 
that would be lietter served by a neiglibor's buck than 
his own. The neighbor, too. may be iu the same cir- 
cumstances; and thus a change of ewes to be served by 
each other's buck, would be mutually advantageous to 
the owners, and beneficial to the flock. 

The best time st which to place the bucks with the 
flock, depends a great deal on the breed of sheep, and 
the object of the breeder. If his flock is rather coarse 
wooled, and he wishes early lambs for the butcher, the 
middle of September is perhaps not too soon. This, at 
ewes go twenty-two to twenty-three weeks, would bring 
the lambs about the first of March, which, in the vicini- 
ty of large cities, where early lamb commands a good 
])rice, is the best time — yielding most profit although ft 
little extra care and feed are necessary. The buck, in 
this case. sh(»nld be a Leicester or South Down, as their 
cross with common sheep gives her a larger lamb, with 
increased tendency to fatten, and early maturity. Such 
a cross with our common half-blood Merino flocks, pro- 
duces good nintton slieep, snd it is often profitable to 
adopt it for that purpose; but it would be folly to at- 
tempt to bri'ed from such a mongrel race. If the object 
of the flock-master l»e merely the production of 
wool of fine quality, he shonld procure S|Minish or 
French Merino bucks, selecting from his flock the best 
ewes of from three to eight years old, to place with 
them. It is not desirable to have the lambs come till 
there is a prospect of grass for the mother; so the bucks 
should be kept from the flock till the latter part of Oc- 
tolM.>r. And as grass is often scarce and innutritions 
then, it will l>e advisable to give a little clover hay, or 
perhaps oats or peas, to stimulate the ewes at that time. 
The buck, too, should be grained or have a little oilcake 
at night, separately from the ewes. >Jothing pays better 
than careful sttonlion to the flock during winter; and 
towards spring the quality of their food should be in- 
creased, and a few ruta baga or mangel wurzel may be 
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given with advantage. Especially are they beneficial 
when the ewes are heavy io lamb, or after lambing, if 
grass is not ready. It is not. however, desirable to have 
the breeding ewes too fat ; but we are sorry to say this 
is a caution too little needed — more flocks being injured 
by scant and non-nutritious food, than by over feeding. 
— Gen. Farmer. 



Woroestar Agxionltaral Society. 

A large pamphlet of 78 pages, embracing the Transac- 
tions of the Worcester (Mass.) Agricultural Society, for 
1851 , exhibits the energy and enterprize of this local body, 
which contrasts strongly with the condition of some other 
county societies, whose whole annual proceedings consist 
of two and a half columns in the village newspaper, one 
week after the fair. 

The following interesting facts, drawn from the pages 
before us, cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers: 

Among the animal t exhibited, was the bull Sampson, 
only 19i months old, but possessing the remarkable 
weight of 1,400 lbs. It was raised at Vorth Providence, 
R. I., and is owned by H. B. Lyman — '^ perfectly symme- 
trical in shape, and seems to possess, in a rare degree, 
tbe qualities of a good breeder." We are not informed 
of his breed. 

A cow belonging to Joseph A. Reed, five years old, one 
half native, one-fourth Ayrshire, and one-fourth Holder. 
Bess, yielded in nine days, early in summer, 15 lbs. 15 oz. 
of butter; and during 9 days early in autumn, lOlbs. 14 
oz. of butter. Another cow, of native breed, yielded 
during the same periods, 12 lbs. 15 oz. and 11 lbs. 4 oz. 
respectively. W. S. Lincoln exhibited two cows, mostly 
native, which yielded as follows: — 
1st cow (4 Ayrshire) yielded in 9 days in June, 266 lbs. 

milk, yielding 12 lbs. 9 oz. butter. 
2d cow yielded in 9 days in June, 299 lbs. milk, yielding 

18 lbs. 14 oz. butter. 
1st cow yielded in 9 days in September, 288 lbs. milk, 

yielding 11 lbs. butter. 
2d cow yielded in 9 days in September, 236 lbs. milk, 

yielding 9 lbs. 15 oz. butter. 

They had no feed but pasture, with cornstalks added 
in autumn. The preceding year, the first cow gave more 
than 6 lbs. of butter during the same periods over the 
present year. How much better would a herd of such 
animals as these be on a farm, taking their manure as 
well as milk into consideration, than entire dependence 
on grain crops. Kxperiments like these, accurately 
recorded after weighing or measuring, would soon give 
any farmer a great deal of valuable information. 

On the subject of plotot^ we have the following remi- 
niscence from the report of Levi Lincoln, chairman of the 
committee, who, after speaking of the high improvements 
made by Ruggles Sc Co., and others, remarks: " Within 
tbe period of the present generation, John Wesson, of 
Grafton Gore, had a reputation little less marked, within 
the limited extent of his cnpacity to supply, than is now 
enjoyed, far more deservedly and widely indeed, by our 
own Ruggles fie Mason, yet how immeasurably diSerent 
in power and completeness the implements of their re- 
spective production ! Wesson's plow was of wood with 
an iron coulter and share only. Tbe mould-board, if se- 
cured at all f^'om accident and sudden force, or rapid de- 



struction by wear, was left to be protected, In the judg- 
ment or convenience of the purchaser, by a plathig of 
rusty iron hoops, or worn and Inverted horse-shoes, or 
such like appliances, quite as effectual in their use, to the 
resistance of the power of draft, as to the eoduranee of 
the instrument.'' 

Tlie committee on poultry furnish the following items 
of statistics: — Tbe amount of sales of poultry at the 
Qnincy Hall Market, Boston, in the year 1848, was 
$674,428. Tbe aiaount of sales for the whole city of 
Boston, tbe same year, was not less than one million dol- 
lars. The amount of eggs sold during the same year al 
Quincy Hall Market, was 1,129,785 dozen. Dvring the 
same year, the whole value of eggs, consumed and ex- 
ported in France, ia estimated at 57 millions dollars; tbe 
amount invested in poultry in the United States, $12,- 
176,170; in Great BriUin, $50,000,000. 

An estimate is presented, showing tbe relative cost and 
valne of oats and carrots^ which makes the coal of one 
acre of carrots of 500 bushels at $25 more than for an 
acre of oats of 40 bushels. Calling the oats worth 35 
cents per bushel, and the carrots half that or 17^ cents, 
we have $68 worth of carrots per acre against $14 worth 
of oats. Every seedsman, we wovld suggest, should get 
the substance of this statement which we have here given, 
printed in large tetters on his boxes of carrot seeds, 
that ** he may run who reads'* — ^tbat is, run his carrot- 
drlU in putting in extensive crops- 

^ On the Rearing of Mnlea for Market. 

It is not probably generally known, that tbe rearing of 
mules is one of tbe most profitable occupations, engaged 
in by American farmers; and that the supply does not 
keep pace with tbe demand. Tbe principal markets are 
those of tbe cotton and sugar growing states ; and for the 
California and Oregon emigrants, who take the overland 
route. At the present time a three year old mule, stand- 
ing thirteen hands high, and of good action, will readily 
bring $100, and those standing fourteen hands high, and 
well broken to harness, and possessing good points, com- 
mand from $120 to $180 each. The great endurance of 
the mule; their adaptedness for hot climates; the great 
age to which they attain ; the ease and cheapneis with 
which they are raised, and their hardy constitution, to- 
gether with the high price obtained for them, and the in- 
creamng demand, all tend to make it a business worthy 
the attention of those engaged in pastoral life. But very 
little science appears to be employed in the propagatioo 
of this species of animal hybrid ; and the best course to 
effect a change, would be for agncultural societies to 
award liberal premiums for the best formed, and largest, 
and most active specimens; and to encourage the inipor- 
tation of the largest sized and best msde jacks from tbe 
south of Europe. To secure large and well made mules, 
the first consideration is to obtain tbe services of a large, 
active, and neatly made jack ; and tbe next point of im- 
portance is to select tbe largest and most sprightly mare8, 
and the progeny f^oni such a description of stock wonld 
afford a race of mules that would command the higlipst 
prices, and for all kinds of labor in a hot dry climate, 
would be incomparably superior to horses for all kinds of 
severe drudgery, and especially for fiirm labor and road« 
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sters. By careful oronings of this kind a popularity 
would thus be imparted to the mulish family, that in no 
other way can be obtained, and there is no good reason 
why mules averaging sixteen hands high, embodying a 
beautiful combination of the points of both races of ani- 
mals, cannot be raised with as much certainty and suc- 
c«ss as attend the efforts put forth to improve the race 
of horses, or any of the domesticated animals. Good 
marea for the purpose are abundant in Pennsylvania, 
in parts of Tennessee, and in most of the northern states; 
and the Spanish Jack should be imported and made to 
take the place of the stunted and inferior race that are 
generally found in this country. This may at first sight 
appear a small matter, but the demand has become so 
argent and univei'sal for mules, throughout a very large 
portion of the Union, that to our minds, agricultural so- 
cieties might with great advantage to the interests of ag- 
riculture, hold out liberal encouragement for the improve- 
ment of this description of stock. The Board of Agri- 
culture for the State of Ohio, have at both the annual 
State Fairs, awarded very liberal premiums to the own- 
ers of the best specimens of Jacks and mules; and in the 
rearing of this stock, that state is now taking a very pro- 
minent stand, as well as in most other departments of 
agriculture. 

^ The President of the Board of Agriculture, Michael 

L. Sullivant, Esq., who i^ the proprietor of a farm of 

.' some niffe thousand acres of beautiful land, lying contig- 

*%ous tol^ state capital, and along side of the national 

' j^ road, some seven miles in length, is the owner of several 

Jacks, ahd>hti annual sales of mules range from three to 

four^ hundred, mostly three and four year olds. Many 

of his mules are broken to the plow and wagon, and the 

strongest and finest teams that are brought into the Go- 

lumbus market, are those of Mr. Sullivant's, consisting 

of four well trained mules to each wagon. 

The business of trading in mules is becoming a great 
favorite with many farmers in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
the day is not distant when this department of stock rear- 
ing will be very extensiveiy and profitably conducted 
throughout all the north-western states. The Upper 
Mississippi Valley, including the states of Illinois, India- 
aa, Wisconsin, Missouri and Iowa, hold out greater in- 
ducements for the propagation of mules, tlum any oth- 
er portion of the Union. The boundless and ioexhans- 
tible character of the pasturage of this interesting region; 
and having a direct water communication through the 
unri\'alled Mississippi, to the southern states, where the 
future demand will largely exist; together with the new 
and increasing demand that has been imparted by the 
tens of thousands of California and Oregon emigration, 
that annually pass along the over- land route, mostly ma- 
king their outfits in those states, all tend to make that 
the most desirable location that could be selected for pro- 
f^ccnting extensively the business of propa^ting and rear- 
ing large and handsome mules. 

The entire cost of rearing a thrce-year-old mule in Il- 
linois or Iowa, need not exceed thirty dollars, and the 
price obtained ranges from sixty to one hundred dollars, 
according to quality, ^o other stock are reared with so 
little expense and risk, and none affords so large a profit, 
with the prospect of a continued steady demand. To 
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make the business as profitable to the farmers as it is sus- 
ceptible, more pains are required on the i)art of those 
who undertake to select the Jacks, and instead of employ, 
ing small and badly shaped mares, the largest and finest 
should bo selected for this purpose. Then, instead of al- 
lowing the young mules to become stunted the first win- 
ter, by a short allowance of provender, and even that of 
an inferior quality, as much pains should be taken in pro- 
viding them with whole»>rae food, as is given to the rf^ar- 
ing of colts or calves. The young mule is very hardy, 
yet to secure a full and early developement, he requires 
artificial food in winter and spring, as well as any of th^ 
young of the other descriptions of domesticated stock. 
W. 6. Edmundsom. 
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Prolific White Olorer. 



I had been in search of wild plants on the 6th of July, 
1851, and happened to find a root of white clover of the 
same kind as the red. I planted one of the stems in my 
garden, and it grew well, producing three blossoms be- 
fore fall. I covered it in the winter with dry stalks. On 
the first of May, 1852, I removed the covering and buri- 
ed it in one inch of earth. In eight days the clover made 
its appearance. Twelve stems branched in every direc- 
tion, and on the 1st July twelve blossoms appeared, each 
double, like the red clover. Stem after stem grew from 
each of the twelve, and blossom after blossom, till on the 
10th there wei*e 84 blossoms, on the 20th, 345 — on the 
80th, 690— each of the blossoms having from 84 to 130 
petals. 

I think it will continue to blossom during the month 
of August. It covers a plot of ground as large as a car- 
riage wheel, with an average length of stem of 2 feet 3 
inches. Can any of the farmers in the states produce 
such a plant in one year and twenty-five days? Several 
of our farmers and gardeners confess never to have seen 
its like before. I think I shall have thirteen roots from 
it this fall, beside the seed. The text book on the Agri- 
culture of New- York, for 1848, says, " Only two kinds 
of clover are cultivated to any considerable extent in this 
country, the common red clover, and the cow-grass, or 
short clover ;'' besides these there is the white clover, 
found in pasture lands. 

One of the numbers of the Cultivator speaks of the 
White Dutch clover. I have never seen it, and would 
like to know to what class it belongs. I have several va- 
rieties of clover In my garden, but one is missing. It be- 
longs to the white kind, and runs on the surface of the 
ground, like the strawberry. 

There are various species of plants yet undescribed. 

Francis McKay. Richmontj Halifax, N. S. 

»•> 

Saltpetre fob Seed Corn. — The Germantown Tele- 
graph gives the statement of Tracy' E. Waller, who 
soaked his seed com in a solution of saltpetre and hickory 
ashes, made of 2 lbs. of the former and one pint of the 
latter in a gallon of warm water, the seed soaking 3 or 4 
hours. The soil was not very good but the corn was 
luxuriant. This experiment is easily repeated — but it 
may with great propriety be asked, what influence can 
this soaking have on the corn plants after the fii'st few 
days of their existence, when the roots have run off far 
beyond its possible influence ? 
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ISorticnltnrol Draattmtnt. 

» — 
HouM PlanU in Winter. 



" What is the reuon that my plants do not grow bo 
well as Mrs. Jone's? I am sure I take a great deal more 
pains with them, and water, and nurse, and air them, hut 
all will not do; they are weak, slender, sickly, and some 
of my best plants have died— while Mrs. Jones seems to 
take very little care of her's, and yet they grow and 
bloom beautifully!" 

This appeal to us for aid and advice, which has just 
been made. Is not the first complaint of this kind of ill 
success. The truth is, some plants are actually nursed 
to death. Care and attention bestowed on pknts, which 
they do noi need, are worse than no care at all. It is 
knowing jus/ what to do^ and doing that, and no more, 
that gives some persons their success. Or, as a late 
writer remarked, there are two great points to be attend- 
•d to, 1. Not to let your plants suffer by neglect; and 2, 
not to make them suffer by interference. We would 
class the requisites for good treatment, as follows: — 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A due supply of water. 
8. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil, are obviously of 
Importance, but are less likely to be neglected than the 
three first named wants, and we shall therefore add a 
few additional remarks under these heads. 

1. Light. — Plants cannot by any possibility have too 
much of this. The stand should therefore face the win- 
dow, and be placed as near to it as practicable ; and the 
window should be broad, as little obstructed in its light 
by outside trees as the nature of the case will admit. 
But rapidly growing plants require most light ,* hence 
such should be placed more directly in front of the win- 
dow. 

2. H'ater. — This must be given according to circum- 
stances. A plant in nearly a dormant state, needs very 
little — those in a rapidly growing condition require con- 
siderable. Too much water will make the latter grow 
sHender, but they will bear a greater supply if in a strong 
light. It must be remembered as a standing rule, that 
dormant plants may remain comparatively in the dark, 
sad with little water; and growing ones should have a 
good supply of water and a full supply of li^ht. But it 
must not be forgotten that green-house plants generally 
are nearly dormant during winter, and the soil must 
therefore be kept but moderately moist, as the plants in 
this condition do not pump any moisture from the soil, 
and little escapes directly by evaporation. Drainage, by 
filling oDB.fitth of each pot with charcoal, is of impor- 
tance. 

Temptrature.^—HtLny house plants are destroyed by 
too much heat, which increases the dryness, and both 
these causes together are more than they can endure. A 
cool room, never as low as freezing, is best. From 50 
to 55 degrees is much better than 65 or 70, the ordinary 
temperature of living rfoms. 

Syringing the foliage with tepid water, to wash off 
whatever dust accumulates, is of use ; and the admission 
of fresh air, when there is no dangur of chUliug or ttecz- 
ing the foliage, should n^ be neglected. 



Market Peers. 



<^ In planting 500 trees for standards to constitnte a mar- 
ket orcliard, would yon {ilant mostly VhgalKnie. as Mime 
of my neighbors have done, or a pro[K>riion of other 
sorts, and what should these be? M. W. West cm 
NeW' York, 

The Virgalieu (or Wliite Doyenne) as grown in west- 
ern Kew-York, as well as in some other ]x>rtions of tlie 
country, is a fruit of transcendent merit, not only for its 
fine qnalfty. but for its great and early productiveness, 
and for the hardiness of the tree. But the scab and 
cracking, which renders it ''an outcast, intolerable even 
to s^ht,'' as Kenrick designates ft, in some parts of tlie 
eastern states, has of late years apiiearcd to some extent, 
both in western New- York and Ohio; and it may t]K*ro- 
fore be somewhat hazardous to plant it exclusively. We 
think under these circumstances, it would De best to 
make a selection of five or six of the best varictkis, lore- 
most of which, and in the largest quantity, we would 
place the Flemish Beauty, a free growing sort on pear 
stocks, and bearing fine crops of large, handsome, and 
excellent peara, ripening about the aame tfmcasthe Vfr- 
galieu. The Onondaga, though not so good. Is a laige, 
handsome and productive variety, and would undoubted- 
ly sell well. The Louise Bonne of Jersey which grows 
so well on quince, produces so abundantly, that it shouV 
form a large proportion of a market orchard. The Bart- T^ ' 
lett, for an early autumn sort, will not of coni^Lbe fo^- *•? 
gotten; and the Vk»r of Winkfield for a latBTftiaiW* ' 
pear is deservedly popular for ks enormous crDtfo.-|^ Wjieft^P^ ■ 
the keeping and ripening of winter pears s(iiH be iSetter tW 
nnderetood, it is not improbable that they may form a 
most Important class for profitable cultivation, andamoi^ 
which the Easter Beurre for long keeping, will certain- 
ly be one of the best, the planter not forgetting that it ^ ^ 
must have a rich, warm, and highly cultivated soil. 

>». 



Sweet Bough— Color of Apples. 

'' Does the Sweet Boegb ever have a faint blush ? Some 
specimens exhibited at our State Fair called the Bough , 
had a blush, but I can find no descriptions that mention 
it.'' J. A. D. The Sweet Bough, in common with 
nearly all green or yellow apples, has a famt blush when 
grown fiiUy exposed to the sun — and this is so common 
or almost universal with apples of this class, that pomo- 
'logisls have regarded it as hardly necessary to mention 
as a distinctive point. 

Different seasons, soils, and stocks, produce varioiis 
results in coloring apples. We have known the Rhode 
Island Greening, in some yeara, to be a full deep greeOp 
on every part of the tree; and In other yean, to have 
very generally a deep reddish brown cheek. The Por- 
ter js usually remarkably free from a brown tinge; yei 
during the growth of the fruit towards the close of sum- 
mer, it has been seen to have conspicuous stripes of r^ 
in the sun, but which entirely disappeared wlien fully 
matured. A long warm season does not always produce 
the highest color — it was ob^ved a few yeara since at 
ont of the Ohio fruit convAiions, that the specimens 
from the wai*m region of Cincinnati were not nearly so 
much reddened as those from, the teo^r shores of Lake 
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Erie at Cleveland. An interesting incident under this 
head once occurred in the caae of the first specimens of 
Jtmd'4 Rtd which we fhiited--tbey maintained so green 
•n appearance until nearly grown, that we were led to 
doubt their genuineness; but being blown off by wind, 
they were carried into a room, where in a fortnight, a 
profusion of red stripes gradually covered the whole 
iurfitce. 

Weatliald Seeknolnrther. 



« In your description of the WutJUld Sttknofurthery 
you state that the leaves are 'sharply serrate.' We 
have an apple called the Seeknofurther which answers 
your description in every req>ect but the leaves, which 
are erenated," J. A. Dovalosoit. Rav9iina, O. 

The leaves of the Westfleld Seeknofurther are perhaps 
more variable than any other variety. When the trees 
are vigorous and the leaves large, they are firequently 
sharply serrate; but we think it would be generally more 
accurate to say serrate simply. Small leaves, or those 
on crowded trees, heoome urrate^crenate and often strict- 
ly crenate. 



-»♦«- 



Fbuns at the South. 



.1 



Wm. K. White, of Athens, Georgia, gives in a late 
number of the Horticulturist, the results of his own and 
other's experiments in plum raising in that state. The 
Imperial Gage proves the best — next Elfrey and Prince's 
Yellow Gage. The Columbian succeeds very finely. 
The Jefferson, very large, and the handsomest of all, has 
In Georgia, as well as elsewhere, disappointed expecta- 
tions as to its quality, lacking jnciness and flavor. Among 
other sorts found to be valaable, are Chickasaw, Italian 
Damask, Duane's Purple, Bingham, Bleeker's Gage, 
and for cooking, Grerman Prune, Horse Plum, and Red 
Ifagnnm Bonnm. The following have proved worthless, 
Tis: Washington, Diamond, Gen. Hand,. Semlana. 

The Green Gage, Lawrence Favorite, Coe's Golden 
Drop^ and Hullng, have not been tried. 



-»♦«- 



PxofitnUe Paar T^iMi. 



Wm. S. Lapham, of Hacedon, K. T., has a pear tree 
of the Virgalieu or White Doyenne pear, standing in a 
comer of his house yard, which is probably over 25 years 
old, and which yielded the present year fifiten butheh 
of fine smooth pears, which sold on the ground at two 
and a quarter dollars per bushel, or about thirty.four 
dollars for the crop. One bundi;ed and sixty such trees 
on an acre, — ^which of the size of this would not be 
crowded — would at the same rate yield the handsome 
sum of five thoiuand dollart. If half this were the year- 
ly interest, (and crops nearly as large as this are often 
obtained,) what would be the value of the principal, that 
Is, of one acre of such trees. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed of a 
still larger crop. Israel Delano, of the same neighbor- 
borhood. gathered fVom two trees of the Virgalieu, forty- 
two bushels of pears, all of which were sold at two and 
ft quarter dollars per bushel, or 94 dollars for the two. 

Tlie productiveness of this variety is very great, and 
in Western Now-Tork it succeeds admirably. Of late 



years, however, there have been occasional indications of 
the scab and cracking, which have rendered this pear 
worthless in some of the eastern portions of the Union, 
and which, as we observe by Dr. Warder's Review, is be- 
ginning to appear in Ohio. Hence the prudent planter 
will not set out this variety exclusively, but will mix in a 
good proportion of those equally productive sorts, the 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of Wink- 
field, &c. 



■♦♦*- 



Shade Txe«u 



The sutject of shade trees for the road side, and the 
improvement of the appearance of farm houses and build- 
ings, is of late years exciting more attention among far- 
mers. Yet the desire for the decoration of their houMi 
is nothing like as general as it should be. Farmers, as a 
class, are apt to fall into dull, monotonous, plodding life. 
Like other men, they want variety in their business, 
which would have a tendency to make life pleasant, and 
home happy. One of the best antidotes to the cares and 
trials of life, is to turn the mind to home and rural em- 
bellishments. 

One of the first steps in improvement is the planting 
of shade and fruit trees by the road side, and around our 
houses. If every farmer and landholder could be induc- 
ed to plant trees along the borders of their land, the en- 
tire highway would soon become a delightful avenue. 
How grateful would this be to the traveller — what an ad- 
dition to his comfort! 

The trees might be set at such distance apart, as not to 
interfere with or injure the growing croiw, and the fallen 
leaves which should be gathered in autumn, for manure, 
would more than pay for all trouble. The great difficul- 
ty is, that not one farmer in ninety-nine feels interest 
enough to set out trees about his own house, to say no- 
thing of the road side. Still, if one or two men of the 
right stamp could be found in every town, we think tho 
object might be attained by forming town societies, by 
which funds could be raised for this purpose. 

As to the kind of trees to be planted, more has beea 
said than is necesssry, considering that so few have been 
planted at all. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, the 
Lombardy Poplars were set out almost exclusively. 
They grew up quick and straight, making at the best a 
very stiff appearance ; but at the present time few of 
these trees are left in the country. The two best trees 
for shade are the Sugar ICaple and the Elm, — ^both very 
fine and ornamental. Especially for yards we prefer the 
maple, as it makes a thick clean shade, and seems to im 
part a coolness to the atmosphere in hot weather. For 
shadhig a street elms are preferable, as they spread their 
branches wider than the maple. 

Along the road-side we would set out promiscuously, 
elms, maples, oaks, beeches, chetnuts, hickories, ashes, 
birches, and all indigenous trees that grow well. In this 
way plenty of shade trees can be procured, which is nol 
the case when one variety is used exclusively. 

The trees should be well tsken up, so that as many of 
the small roots as possible, be retained, and then care- 
fully set out. If cattle are allowed to run in the streets^ 
they must be protected from this great nuisance. If any 
I trees should fidl to live after the q^ring ptantiiq;, they eaa 
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be easily replaced !n the fall. VThen these trees have be- 
gnn to thrire, what town would grndge the money laid 
out in sach improvement. How much more satisfaction 
can be derived in thus simply adorning our homes, than 
where the whole population seem to follow the motto— 

*' Every man for himself, and the d ^I for us all." 

On most of our farms there is more or less waste land 
which is not capable of cultivation, such as steep hill 
sides and rocky soils. If these spots could be covered 
with forest trees, in a few years a pleasant appearance 
would be given to these barren places. Many of these 
bare places, if protected for a time, will spring np npon- 
t«neously with trees, and where this is not the case they 
HMy be planted at a small expense. But many farmers 
instead of planting trees on such spots, cut off the grow* 
fcig wood and beat down every rising sprout. We know 
a farmer, who cut down a handsome grove of chestnut 
timber, near the roadside, and instead of allowing the 
sprouts to cover the ground, beat them down till they 
were killed. His excuse was that he wanted the land 
fur an orchard, but it proved so rough and stony that 
he could not cnltivate it for this purpose, and ever since 
the ground has laid a barren, rough, unsightly ledge. 
So much for that peice of mismanagement. L. Doaajid. 
Dtrbyj Ct,j StpU 15, 1852, 

»•» 



pMun on Qoincai 

During the New-York State Agricultural Fair atUtica, 
evening meetings were held by the principal pomologists 
in attendance, and a great deal of interesting and valua- 
ble information was bronght out during the discussions. 
Among other things, a list of those varieties of the pear 
was made- out, which have been found by experience to 
succeed well on the quince, and to continue to bear for 
many successive years, without exhaustion or decline, 
according to the experience of those present. This list, 
which was intended to contain valuable sorts only, (and 
which might have been considerably augmented by poor 
varieties,) was composed of the following: 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, Gapiaumont, 

Duchess Angouleme, Napoleon, 

Beurre Diel, Beurre d'Amalis. 

White and Gray Doyenne, Easter Beurre, 

Long Green of Autumn, Soldat Laboreur, 

Doyenne Boussock, Uvedale's St. Germain, 

Henry IV, Bergamotte Gadette, 

Summer Frankreal, Beurre d'Anjou, 

Madeleine, Doyenne d'Uiver NonveaU| 

Stevens' Genesee, Urbanfste, 

Vicar of WinkBeld. Beurre Gris d*Hiver No'vn, 

Glout Moroeau, Catiltac. 

It should be observed thatnhese are such as generally 
or uniformly succeed on the quince under good care and 
cultivation. There are other pears which nearly always 
fiiii on quince stocks, and which &re never thus propagat- 
ed by prudent nurscrjnnen for sale, among which most 
eonspicuons is the Beurre Bosc. The Marie Louise and 
Dix are of the same class; yet we have seen a tree of the 
Marie Louise on quince, seven feet high, which had borne 
good crope for several seasons; and J. C. Holmes tuforms 
lis in the Michigan Farmer, that a Dix on qnince, in a 
rich clay toil, has continued to grow well for some years. 
Neither of these were double woi-ked. 

We cite these instances to show that single experiments 



are insufficient to determine the fitness of any variety for 
this mode of propagation, and we have fully ascertained 
that some sorts succeed only on particular soils, and fail 
on others. Hence a list for general propagatioD should 
be made up from the experience of all parts of the coun- 
try, and it is this which renders the above list one of par- 
ticular value. 



-*♦<•- 



The Roatiezer Pear. 



We have fruited this variety for many years, and have 

always esteemed it as nearly or quite unequalled io qua* 

lity, anoong summer pears, standing quite as high among 

these, as the Seckel does among autumn varieties. We 

are therefore gratified to find in the last number of Ho- 

vey's Magazine, the following remarks by tfae editor, who, 

as is well known, baa a very extensive knowledge of 

fruits. 

'^ The .Bostiezer is certainly one of the finest of our 
summer pears; hitherto we have thought it too small to 
give it a high rank, notwithstanding its delicious, spicy, 
Seckel-Uke flavor; but its smallness hat been the fault 
of cuilivaton ; this year it conies up to the full »ixe of a 
medium pear, being here as large as the St. Ghislaio, 
and we have seen spec! mens even much larger from other 
places. It is an enormous bearer, and hangs, as the usual 
phrase is, ^' like strings of onions," from the tree; we 
counted no less than nine handsome pears from one clus- 
ter of blossoms." 



■»•*■ 



Freaerving Fruit in « Fiedi State. 

Wm. R. and Eliza Smeth, of Macedon, N. T., have 
devoted nearly their whole time during the fruit season 
the present and past year, in perfecting their process for 
preserving soft and perishable fruits in glass jars, in a 
frest state, like that when first taken from the tree. 
Their mode consists substantially in expelling the air from 
the jars by heat, and then hermetically sealing them ; 
but there are so many minute particulars to be attended 
to, that one who sliould remain a whole day in their labo- 
ratory, and closely observe every part of the process, 
would not probably succeed as they do, alter a month's 
trial. In truth, one might as well think to draw a fine 
picture, without experience, by watching for a few houn 
the brusli of an eminent artist. They preserve strawber- 
ries, cherries, raspberries, peaches, plums, peara, toma- 
toes, &c. ; and so different are the details of the process 
for each of these, that the necessary requirements for one 
sort, would, if applied to others, entbely spoil them. Of 
their fruits prepared last year, when they had had much 
less experience, some proved imperfect by losing a part of 
the peculiar fresh flavor of newly plucked fruit, while 
other 8i)ecimens which we examined, and more especially 
the clingstom peaches, could hardly be distinguished from 
those of yesterday*s ripening. They are particularly suc- 
cessful with tomatoes, the flavor of which, after months 
of keeping, we much prefer to that of the specimens 
which are usually brought early in summer from the 
Island of Bermuda. They have now on hand a large 
collection of jars or bottles for distribution, and we ho])c 
they may reap some reward for the extraordinary labor, 
skill, and ingenuity which they have bestowed in perfect- 
ing their process. 

»«4 

When you retire to bed, think over what you have 
been doing during the day. 
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Thm BngliAh Omb, and tlM Apple. 

Prof. Mjlpbs objects to the position taken by the Maine 
Farmer, that the English Crab is a distinct species from 
the common apple, and that the latter did not spring from 
the former as some have supposed, and as Downing and 
others maintained. Sdentiflc authority and facts appear 
fully to establish the entire distinctness of the two. The 
celebrated English botanlBt, Ray, regarded them as dis- 
tinct, and later authorities have given the following spe- 
ditc characters, which show them to • be more unlike 
than many others universally admitted as distinct. 

EnglUh Crab. — ^Leaves ovate, ticut€, viiimu under- 
neath; styles bald; fruit acerb, astringent, austere. 

jSppU Tr€€. — Leaves ovate-oblong, aeuminatt, glob- 
rout J styles vUloutf fruit more or less sweet. 

In accordance with these marked distinctions, is the ex- 
perience of centuries; for the English crab has been pro- 
pagated from seed from time immemorial, without 
changing its character, or presenting any resemblance to 
the fine varieties of the common apple. It may be ob. 
served that tbe American crab apple, id totally distinct 
from both. 



-►♦^ 



Wintering Strawbcny Bedi— Raising Seedlings. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
(and we know that they of Cincinnati are not insignificant 
on this subject) Kicrolas Long worth recommended 
straw or cut straw, or dead leaves, applied in the fall, as 
the best thing to do for them. Dr. Mosher used cliafi*, 
and found it well adapted to apply to the beds after 
dressing them in spring. Tan-bark was objected to on 
account of the dirt after rains. 

liaising Seedlings. — Lomg worth would impregnate a 
large and good pistillate, with the best hermaphrodite, 
(or perfect flowered) and plant the seeds as soon as ripe 
in good soil in open ground. From 200 seedlings, he 
would expect 96 staminates, 95 pistillates, and 10 herma- 
phrodites. They should be planted separate , and the rnn- 
ners cleared tillthe sorts were proved. Graham advised 
planting in pots, and driving them ahead with bottom 
heat — ^his plants proved mostly staminate. McAvot 
would plant in open ground — ^but select the best plants 
and force then. He had one bear a year fh>m planting. 

• •• 



Qndual and 8ttooewful Piograas In Planting. 

One of the most Interesting fragments of individual 
history we have lately seen, especially as connected with 
horticultural pursuits, is contained in the following ex- 
tract, which we make from the ** Notes on Gardens and 
Nurseries," in the last number of Hovey's Magazine: 

" Residence of Jos. Stickney, Eeq-, Watertotcn — 
Strange, indeed, is it, to see how slight a circumstance 
may change and mould a taste for objects previously of 
no interest whatever. Some years ago, when the taste 
for the culture of that gorgeous flower, the Dahlia, was 
carried to a greater extent than now, a gentleman whose 
time was almost incessantly occupied in commercial mat- 
tern, and who possessed only a few square feet of garden, 
in the rear of his dwelling, in the city, was struck with 
the splendor of one of the exhibitions of this flower, at 
the ro<ims of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and at once made up his mind to buy a few plants. 
Spring came, and they were set out; — ^they flourished, 



— grew, — and all the autumn repaid the careful attention 
of a zealous amateur, by a brilliant display of flowers. 
This was grand success for a beginner. Another year 
came round, and the dozen sorts were augmented to fifty, 
and still the same success. Delighted to find himself so 
well repaid, (unaware it was entirely owing to that love 
which spared no pains for the welfare of the plants,) the 
newest and finest sorts were procured, and another sea- 
son he not only became a competitor for the prizes, but 
actually carried some of them ofi*! 

But with a few feet of land, already over-filled, there 
was no room for further additions to his stock, and he 
must add more or grow a less number of plants; the lat- 
ter could not be done, and another hundred feet of 
ground, worth almost as many acres a few miles from the 
city, vras added. But now other objects divided his at- 
tention. The grand displays of fruit were so rich and 
inviting that to be a mere admirer would not do: why 
should not success attend the growth of fruit, as well as 
dahlias; there could be no doubt of it. Uis resolve was 
made, and the corners were filled with young pear trees. 
On they went, growing, thriving, pushing up their vigo- 
rous shoots, and spreading out their leafy branches, mak- 
ing sad inroads upon the territory of the Mexicans, and 
in fact, showing a disposition to dispute all the ground 
they had heretofore occupied. Time rolled on, golden 
fruit hung from their heavily laden boughs, and a rich 
harvest crowned the efibrta of the culti\'ator of the dty 
garden. 

And now accompanying him further, we find ourselves 
on a beautiful spot, on the banks of the river Charles, in 
the pretty village of Watertown, overlooking its flowing 
waters on one side, and the thickly settled plain on the 
other. TeiTaces, of immense size, covered with trees in 
full bearing, all the work of half a dozen years, rise one 
above another, and skirt the river bank. Ascending by 
several flights of steps, we reach a broad plateau, on. 
which stands the mansion, in the olden style, large, capa- 
cious, without ornament, but witli that essential of the 
country house, comfort. It is reached from the front by 
an avenue from the Milldam road, and is screened in that 
direction by a grove of gigantic pines, oaks and hickories. 

Sudi is the residence of Mr. Stickne}'. who was fortn* 
nate in purchasing, eight yeai'S ago, the estate of Madame 
Hunt, containing at)out thirty-five acres, accessible in 20 
minutes by the Watertown Brancli Railroad, the station 
being within flve minutes' walk. Few places more capa- 
ble of being made a perfect villa residence, are to be 
found in the vicinity: and the possession of all this, now 
under a high state of culture, and afibrding so much en- 
joyment to its owner, has been the result of his admira- 
tion of a beautiful flower." 



Thr Baldwih Apfle ir tbr North. — ^The Granite 
Farmer furnishes the information that in Hanover, N. H., 
the young Balwin apple trees suffer severely by winter- 
killing, and that it is found the cultivation of this fruit 
will have to be given up, in that region. It appears to 
succeed best when grafted into full grown trees. Per- 
haps the mode adopted by the roost skillful nurserymen 
in cold- wintered Wisconsin would be best — ^that is, to bud 
the trees instead of graAing them, at three or four feet 
above the ground. Thb answers well there. 



Appls Trsxs killed bt Potash. — Medicines in ex- 
cess become poisons. The New England Farmer mentions 
the case of an orchard of (me hundred and six thrifty 
Baldwins, that were washed with a solution of a pound of 
potash in a gallon of water. The owner found in two 
days that he had killed the whole of his beautiful and 
valuable trees. Soap suds or ashes in water, are strong 
enough. Guano is an excellent thing for trees, and salt 
is sometimes good, but it is one of the easiest things in 
the world to kill trees with them in excess . 
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" Lord Errholme," tha pTOfwrtj of L. G. Moibii, 
Fordhtm, Wwtcheiler county, V. Y., nct\rtd tho flrst 
prcmlDm la the clui of tvo- year- old ShorUhorn bullait 
Ibe «1mw of the Kow-Tork SU1« Ag. Society, 1S5I. He 
WHbredia Engltnd, by A.. L. Hatmabd, Esq., who.ii 
wbU u bia bther, hw long had ■ btgh Tcpnlation u a 



breeder of Short- honu. Tbe animal ia qnettioimi 
" out of condition" at tie time the portrait vat (aken, 
which gives an Idea a( faantnest lh«t la not natDral. H* 
is a good handler, li straigbl in the bMk, good in tfaa 
crops, and nioderatpty flne In the bone. 



It doet not appe«r lo be well undeTttood among the 
(knnert in this country, (bat the ilieiilierdi in Spain and 
other parti of Europe, bare Tor centurlei be«n fn the 
practice of coating the backt of their iherp wilh a ulve, 
which ii prepared by different flock-muter* in different 
mannen. 

It would appear that lome kind of coating with oil or 
greaae, la conridercd oeormary, and qnltc indlipennble 
and uaefiil, to promote tbe health of the iheep, and the 
growth of tbe wool. 

England alone, pdd America In 1651, SZ*,000ror poor 
bntter to imcar the b*ck( of their ibeep. It i« luppowd 
Eogliih farmera pretty well auderatand the advBUtag«i 
derlTcd by every expenditure upon the fknn. 

I ant in receipt of a " Price Canrent of American pro- 
dnoe," from John Athy fc Co., of Gbugow, Scotland, 
dated ITth July, 1662, which Mys, " original greaw but- 
ter ii worth 46 ihlltlngi for theep amearlng." 

The Highland and Agricultural Hociety'i TranMctioni 
for 1644, recommend the uae of tallow and train oil, In 
•qoal parts, as a salve for ihccp. 

Another writer In the Trannctlonisajs, that after con- 
siderable pentnailon he got one of hia tenants to nae tal- 
low and train oil, Instead of tar and butler, upon thirty 
of bli flock, and that they are In betler condition than 
any of Ihe others. 

The common practice and application In England, la to 
■ilx a small portion of tar with Ihe butter. But in Ver- 
mont we apply what Is eaUed the 

C0MWAI.L FiirisH — To 4 meaaurei of burnt umber, 
take 1 measure of lamp blocb, one-fourth nieBsure of 
nod — n^lx with linieed oil to Ihe consistency of paint, 
and put on with (he hand after shearing. 

Ttali oSectnally prevcud the scalding of the back- 



drives off the ticks— Is a preventive for Ibe k 

tbe rain and water ^^om tbe back— promotes tbe growth 

at tbe wool, and (be general health of the sbeep. 

It is reported that tbe Cumwall Hoi's charge for thia 
receiiit ten dollars, which It taannoally worth (oany per. 
son vrbo keep* IW abeep — but here you have it gratis. 
S. W. JawiTT. Middltbury, Vt. 

Chapped Taata In Oowa. 
We have had aome experience with this diffleulty, and 
never found anything better as a preventive and cure, 
than washing thoroughly before milking with dean cold 
water- If the weather is very nw, a thh) ctwt oT pure 
Urd applied after milking, ta tiseful in addition to (bt 
washing. Soft butter la said to be excellent fiir this pur. 
poae- In corroboration of the valne of thIa treatment, 
we qnote tha following fk-om a commnnlcatloa In tbe 
Prairie Farmer: — "I have uKd various lioimenU, and 
many kinds of oinlmenis, but none in my experienca 
comea up to the mark like eUan, eeld water. My prac- 
tice Is to lake water to my cattle yard, aa much aa my 
milking pall. Every (eat, and the lower part of (be 
bag, whether aore or aonnd, b washed clean. The teati 
are then saft, the cow itands quietly, arki no dirt falb 
into your pail." 

CaRR IM CALlrOTiriA — A Sacramento correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer says, that allhongh Treebiblea, 
grain, tic , gKnerally yield enomioui crops, that Indian 
com doea not succeed well from (be loil causing (00 
great a growth— that he has aeen H 2S feet high, with 
but IKtIe grain. Tlila appears (o be a difltrent result 
from that usually produced In Ibe eastern states, where 
corn win bear more mannre (ban moat sort* of grain- 
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" Aulia," the property of L. G. Kouii, rordh«m, I tbo Hew-Tork SUto, AsrlcultnTal Sodetj, 18SI. Sha 
Weatchnter coantf, M. T.,— recaired the lirit premiain i« • m» of good ntoUDM, with k well-developed ten- 
for Short-horn cowt over three ^ ean old, at Ihe ihotv of I dcsey to (ktten. 



nia Zioboa IiUnda and OnaBOa 

These islands, claimed by the goTernment of Pera, and 
which have, till within a few yeare, beencoDiIdered of no 
T>1iia, hare become a bone of contenllon. Barren and 
nninhaUlable ai they are, Ihey are the deporitoriea of a 
wealth, which isdealEned toAirtllizelheoTeT-Uied Beldi 
of distant connlilei — that it iilll eTcr come into general 
090, we Tory macb qucuion, bnt asaipecUl fertiliser for 
certain crops, and In oartaln localitlet. it is valnable. 
Large qnaBllttea are being Imported by English specnla- 
tors, aod the atlenUon of the British Parliament is being 
called to the expediency ofseccnring the article on niore 
(iiTorable tenni, or of tending ships for the pnrpnae of 
dlacovering more islands, npon which similar deposit* 
have been made, A dlqiale is pending between onr own 
gorernment and that of Fern, with regard to the title of 
thaaa Islands. 

The fbllowii^ deacrfptioB of the itlandt, and the dttia- 
tlon of the guano, we cnt IVom "DIckeDt' Eonsehold 
Words," an] will Interest onr readers; 

"The three Islands lie nearly dne nortl) and ionth) 
the breadth of the passage between them heioc about a 
mile In otie Inslance, and two miles In the other. The 
•onlh tiland la as yet untouched, snd (Vom a rlslt I paid 
It, I thfiald snppoiie ft to eontsln more guano than la 
fonnd Id either of the others. The middle Maud, at 
which we traded, baa been moderately worked, but the 
Erealeat quaality uf guano Is taken fromthe northliland. 
In Ihelr general rormatinn the Islands are alike. Thef 
all risp, on the ride neat the main land, In a perpendicn- 
lar wall of rook ; from the edge of the prt«rfplce, the ga- 
ano tlien slopes npwarda to the centre of each island, 
where a |ilnnncle or rook risi^i above the surface ; from 
this point 11 descen.ls to Ihe sea by a gentle declivity, the 
gnann continuing to witbin a few feet of tlie water. Each 
iiland has, at a distance the appearance of a Battened 
cone, hilt tlicy have all Iwen originally broken into rocky 
hills and valleys. The deposits of guano having gradnal- 
ly flUed up the valleya, and risen sbove the rocks, Ibe 
cuttings of the gnano diggers vary from a depth of eigh- 
ty or s hundred fi'el, to merely a few Inches. 
" The guano la regnterly stratified} the lower (trata 



are solidiHed by the weight of the npper, and have ac- 
quired a dark red color, »tiich beconiea gradually light- 
er towards the anrface. On Ihe surface it baa a wliitey- 
brown light crust, very well baked by the aun ; it Is • 
crust conlsliiing eggs, being completely honeycombed by 
the birds, which scialch deep, oblique bules lu it to serve 
SB nests, wherein eggs, seldom more than two to each 
nest, are depotJted, These holes often running into each 
oti>er, form long galleries with several entraDCCB, and Ibia 
mining tyslem is so elaborately carried out, (bat you can 
scam-lr put a foot on aoy part of the filanda wiihuut 
sinking to the knee. 

" Though the islands are not large — their average dr- 
cumference being about two miles — Ibe accumulation of 
guano Is almost incredible. Calcnlstlons as to the pro- 
bable quantity must, on account of Ibe varying depth of 
the deposits, be very uncertain. I remember making an 
aversge of the deplh, and deducing tbercfroni a rough 
estimate that the three small Islands alone contain up- 
wards of two hundred and flfly milliuui of tons of pure 
guano, which, at the rate of supply which has been giilog 
on during Ihe last Ave or ^ year, would require abont 
one hnndred and eighty years for removal, and at ita 
English value — whicb, after deducting fVelght, Is abont 
£& per ton — wonid be worth twelve bundled and Ally mil- 
lions sterling. This Is exclusive of vast quanlitiea ahkh 
have been used by tbe Fenivians themselves." 

bha«p Haabandty. 

We observe In a late paper an account of the exlenslva 
sheep husbandry of the brothers Rose, near Penu-Tan, 
V. T. On l.SOD acres of land, stocked with over S,000 
sheep, their rotation It three yearsclover, summer fallow, 
wheat, and clover (with piaster) for three year* again. 
Such clover, and snch wheat — are of conrae to be ex- 
pected fi^m this enrtchinx treatment. Their barns ara 
abont 30 by 40 feet, and are filled with hay Ihrough three 
sncceasive tier of doors, one above the other, — the hay 
being putinthrougli Ihe lower first, when they are closed, 
the neat above used . Sheds aland on each side of the 
bams, made of boarded poles, and with board roofs, open 
In front, where they are 4 feet high and 51 fret hifb at 
the back. A rack run* the whole length. These bams 
are cunvenli-lty distributed over Ihe farm. They never 
keep over 100 grown sheep in a Sock 
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OmiUm Show at Nortliamptoii. 

Eds. Cultivator— Agreeably to your reqnest, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that the Fair of the Hampden, 
Franklin and Hampshire Agricnlturtl Society, was held 
at Northampton on the 5th and 6th of this month, and 
proved an occasion of unusual interest to the large num- 
ber of farmers assembled on the occasion. 

The show of cattle took place on Tuesday morning, but 
owing to the protracted drouth, which dried up the pas- 
ture and caused the sale of the fattest and finest animals 
to the butcher, there were but few animals on the 
ground ; it was thought there were four times as many 
the preceding year. The exhibition of articles of domes- 
tic industry at the Town Hall was very fine, and was 
thought to exceed any former exhibition. The display 
of fruit was large and of the finest qualities, embracing 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, figs, prunes, &c. There 
were many excellent Tarieties of potatoes exhibited ; one 
of them, the Lathrop Red, is a new variety which bids 
fliir to be of great value, being nearly as prolific as the 
Rohan, and very superior to it for the table. The results 
of an experiment with pear trees were shown, which 
seems of some importance, and ought to be tried more 
extensively. Two trees were growing near each other, 
but both produced very poor fruit; it was small and 
eovered with black knots. Some rusty iron was deposited 
around the roots of the one, the other being left un- 
touched. The fruit from the tree treated with iron rust, 
was nearly double the sise of the other, free from black 
knots, and very superior in flavor, while the other tree 
produced a small inferior fruit, corered with black knots, 
and not worth picking from tho tree. 

A great number of fine loaves of bread were exhi- 
bited in competition for the premium, by the ladies of 
these counties, with a receipt for making pinned to each 
loaf. These, with the exquisite golden butter and rich 
cheeses in large numbers, formed a very attractive por- 
tion of the show. There were a very large number of 
fowls exhibited, embracing all the varieties; among these 
I noticed some magnificent specimens of the Cliittagongs, 
and Golden Pheasants. The prevailing opinion of the 
farmers seemed to be, that these large varieties did not 
pay as well as some of the smaller kinds. The Creoles or 
Bolton Greys seemed to unite the greatest number of 
suff'rages in their favor. 

On Thursday morning there was a show of horses from 
half past 8 till half past 10 o'clock , A .M. Some of them 
were very superior; those of the Morgan breed appeared 
to be most esteemed In that region. 

After the exhibition of horses was concluded, the so- 
cicty marched in procession to the Edwards church, 
which was filled to overfiowing by the farmers. An an- 
them was sung by the choir; prayer was then offered by 
professor Fowler, of Amhert College ; after which an ad- 
dress was delivered by Johx Staxtov Gould, of Hud- 
son, on the culture of Indian corn, in which he attempted 
to trace the chemical and physiological history of the 
plant from the deposition of the grain in the earth to the 
ripened ear — a vailing himself largely of Mr. Salisbubt's 
valuable prize essay, and endeavoring to render that great 



repository of facts available for the purposes of the prac- 
tical farmer. 

After the exercises at the church were concluded, the 
the society marched in procession to the Agricultural 
Hall, where plates were laid for over 400 persons; these 
were all occupied, and the galleries running round on 
three tides of the room, were also crowded with specta- 
tors. A blessing was asked by Rev. Prof. Fowler, after 
which the company proceeded to discuss a most capital 
dinner. Speeches were made by W. O. Gorham, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society, Gov. Boutwbll, EowAmo 
EvEanr, Lieut. Gov. Ccsbhah, Rev. F. HuMTiaoTos, 
of Boston, and J. S. Godld of Hudson. The speech of 
Mr. EvsaiTT was, like all his speeches, a perfect gem; 
it not only sustained, but enhanced his reputation. The 
whole affair was exceedingly well managed, and refiects 
great credit on the officers of the society, and I believe 
every one who was present, formed a secret resolution 

to be again at the fair ci the ensuing year. N. N. D. 

>•« 

Oonatmotioii of JHMtm, 

It u stated that some of the best dairies in Holsteia 

are constructed and kept as follows, not so much on the 

grounds of elegance or taste, as of simple profit, — ^Tbey 

are half under ground, are dry and not damp— always 

kept at 009 — ^the floor made of hard brick, cemented, — 

and supplied with little channels of water— ^ree from 

the very semblance of dirt — walls smooth, whitewashed, 

and no dust allowed to adhere to them — air circolatiog 

freely, — ^the vapor from the milk passing off* unobstruct. 

edly — ^the pans placed low down on the floor, and never 

on shelves--and no bad odor of the slightest nature a]« 

lowed. 

»•« 

Sale of Devon Cattle. 



LuTHia Tucker, Esq.— I send you a statement of my 
sales of Devon cattle, at auction, on Wednesday, 2&th 
August last. There were 80 animiUs offered at aaction, 
of which 20 were sold, at fair prices, taking into conside- 
ratioa the short crop of hay in this vicinity. 

Gen. Cadwallader of Philadelphia, purdiascd 17 bead 
— Col. Watts, of South Carolina, four head, and the 
Messrs. Jones, of Atlanta, Geo., five head. They were 
the principal purchasers. 

Full blood cows sold for $75 to $100— one and two year 
old heifers, $76 to $126— calves fVom $86 to $65. 

I have now remaining, about 26 head of thorough-bred 
animals, principally cows to calve the coming 8i>ring,and 
young bulls. One of my cows. Ruby, for which I was 
awarded the first premium at the Hartford County Show 
this month, and the first premium atKew-Haven County 
^how, last fall, made in the month of April last, having 
dropped her calf in February, one pound 18 ounces of 
butter per day, equal to nearly 12} pounds per week. 
Some of my stock was descended from the bull Champi- 
on, awarded the first premium at Utica last mouth, and 
now owned by Mr. Colby, of Scipto, whose portrait may 
be seen In the October number of the Cultivator — ^hc n-as 
bred by Mr. Alien, of Black Rock, and sold by him, 
when a calf with the cow Venus, to R. S. Colt, Esq., 
of New- Jersey, of whom I purchased when three years 
old — ^and used him two years in my herd. 
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I have kept and bred the different breeds of cattle np- 
OB my fitrm, and am better pleased with the Demons and 
their gp*ade8, than any stock I have ever kept, and think 
them the most profitable for the Kew-England fanners. 
Wk. L. Cowles. Farmingtonj Ct., Oct. 8, 1852. 



■ •■ 



State and County Fairs. 

There are on onr table, a large number of reports and 
lists of prerhinms awarded at State and County Fairs, 
which we have not room to publish, or even notice se- 
parately. They all agree, however, in placing the ex- 
hibitions of the present year in higher rank than those 
of any previous one. They have beeo participated in by 
a larger number of farmers, and with increased spirit 
and success. Farmers begin to feel that unless they be- 
long to an agricultural society, and raise something sui- 
table for exhibition at its show, they are something less 
than farmers. It is not so much the worth of the pre- 
mium offered that Induces effort, as the emulation to 
excel. There is a satbfaction, an honest farmers' pride, 
in having produced a superior crop, raised a fine animal, 
or invented a labor saving implement. We look forward 
with hope, yes confidence, to the time when every far- 
mers' houseliold shall be an agricultural society, forming 
a tributary to the Town Society, (which we have recom- 
mended in another column,) and which, in its turn shall 
be an auxiliary to the County Societies. These too, come 
into competition in the Show of the State Society, and 
thu^ all work together for the mutual good and a com- 
mon aim. 

• •• 

Potato BUght. 

Eds. CuLTiVAToa — On a small patch of ground, [two 
acres,] I this summer planted the potato, here known as 
the White Mercer. The sets were put In in rows, and 
planted about the middle of May. The soil — gravelly 
clay — ^had been limed in the fall at the rate of 100 bush- 
els to the acre. When the vines were well up, about the 
middle of June, I sprinkled plaster and guano along the 
rows, mixed in due proportions, avoiding to touch the 
vines with it, and then plowed up to the rows, and finish- 
ed with the cultivator. The vines grew luxuriantly nntll 
the middle of July, when, all at once, they began to 
wither, and by the middle of Angust there was scarcely 
a green vine. I should mention, that in this locality dur- 
itig summer, we suflbr mnch from dry weather. To ob- 
viate the effect of this, about first of August I sowed 
buckwheat broadcast between the rows, to keep in the 
moisture, and as it were, mulch the tubers. Of course, 
after this, there was no plowing, but up to this time 
the potatoes had been kept carefully free from weeds. 
But then, favored by the buckwheat, the weeds grew 
with surprising rapidity, and soon covered the field. I 
determined to let them remain, as to pull them up would 
have disturbed the tubers. 

A week since I determined to dig the potatoes—first 
mowing down weeds and buckwheat, to get them out of 
the way. The vines were completely dead, and but for 
the ridge of the rows, it would have been diiBcnlt to find 
them. The tubers I find not to be one- third size, but 
Btill perfectly sound-^-no rot being discernible in any one 
of them. 



I may &rther say that the best seed was planted, large 
potatoes cut in two or three pieces, and that three years 
ago, I raised a fine crop on this very ground. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask you, why these vines 
of mine died down so suddenly in Jnly, after giving so 
fair a promise? I cannot make out the cause. Neither 
can one or two of my neighbors, whose vines were affec- 
ted in the same way. The soil is dry and needs no drain- 
ing. They were carefully worked, and the best seed used. 
I have looked through my agricultural books, but cau 
find nothing on the subject. I have thought it might be 
a fiy or a worm that did the mischief, but unfortunately 
I had not an opportunity to examine, as, being called 
away from my farm in the middle of July, I did not re- 
turn till the end of August, when the mischief was done. 
I should be pleased to see an explanation of this matter 
in your magazine— or perhaps some of your contributors 
can enlighten me? 

Would it be safe to use these small potatoes, [stunted. 
I call them,] for seed next spring? Is it possible that I 
planted them too early for this latitude? or that it might 
have been an early variety? though they were regular 
fall need. 

Hoping to hear from you in your next number, I am 
yours. H. Trenton j New* Jersey, Oct. 9, 1852. 

The death of the potatoes was nndoubtedly caused by 
the drouth and the too liberal opplication of guano. The 
sowing of the buck-wheat was a great mistake, as it 
absorbed the moisture, which otherwise would have 
nourished the potatoes, and so increased the drouth. In 
the summer, the soil is watered to a considerable extent 
by the dews, which were altogether lost to the potato 
where the ground was covered by the grain. 

Chenango Oonnty Fair. 

Luther Tockeb, Esq. — Thinking that a fOw facts in 
relation to the Fair of the Chenango Co. Ag. Society 
would not come amiss, I attempt a hasty sketch. The 
Fair was held at Norwich (the county scat.) The grounds 
contained some six acres, substantially enclosed, and 
encircled by a nicely graded trotting course one-third'of 
a mile In circumference. At one end was erected a large 
and comtnodious building for the exhibition of domestic 
manufactures, fancy articles, &c. The display in this de- 
partment, as regards quantity; quality, and arrangement, 
did honor to the ladies of Chenango. The display of 
matched and single horses exceeded any ever held, 
upwards of 60 entries being made in that class. The 
show of stallions and colts was good. Among those that 
drew a crowd of admirers was the Boston Belfounder, a 
very fine horse, owned by H. D. Mead, of Smyrna. He 
received the first prize in his class. 

The show of cattle was large, equaling or exceeding 
that of Madison, Otsego and Cortland counties. We 
noticed two very large pairs of stall-fed cattle, one owned 
by Whitman Willox, of Norwich, the other by Augusta 
Ross, of Preston ; the latter pair were exhibited at the 
State Fair at Utica. They weigh some 5,000 lbs. per 
pair. They are grade Dnrhams. The Durhams were 
not very numerous. We noticed one fine bull two years 
old, owned by William Armsby of Otselic; his color is 
white j weighed when one year old 1,200 pounds. The 
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display of Devons was fine. A Devon ball, owned by 
Mr. Sexton, of Plymouth, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. He receiyed the second preminm on aged Devons 
at the State Fair at Albany. We also saw a fine herd 
of full and half bred Devons, owned by J. W. Collins, of 
Smyrna, of which one calf took the second prixe at the 
State Fair at Utica, one cow, we think, full equal to 
anything we ever saw, exhibiting better milking pro- 
perties than any of this breed which has come under onr 
observation. (I was credibly informed that she had 
given milk every day since two years ago last March, 
and raised three calves in the time. She is not capable 
of being dried off.) A fine pair of steers two years old, 
owned by N. Sexton, half blood Devons, were very large 
and fine, weighing 2,600 lbs., grass fed. There were 
several fine lots of French Merino sheep, which argues 
well for the spread of this useful animal. Two bucks 
owned by Mr. Hakes, of Pitcher, sheared 60 pounds^ 
one years growth. 

The address, delivered by J. T. Sawtie, Esq., of 
Clinton, was mainly a description of scientific fiirmlng. 
At the conclusion the awards of premiums were read, 
and a general rush of the lucky ones followed to receive 
their premiums. Thus ended the 7th Annual Fair of 
the Chenango County Agricultural Socity. Yours tru- 
ly, Aguftds. Smyrna f Oct. 11, 1852. 

■ •* 
Oayuga County Fair. 

L. TucEBR, Esq.— On the 6th and 7th of October, the 
Annual Fair in our county was held. The weather was 
clear, warm and pleasant during the show. All stock 
and articles for exhibition were kept on the ground both 
days, which gave great satisfaction to all in attendance, 
and proved highly advantageous to the committees in 
giving them an opportunity to review everything on the 
second day. The number of stock of all kinds, and the 
articles on exhibition, exceeded those of any previous 
show by more than one* third. It b estimated that over 
6,000 persons were In attendance. The show grounds 
enclosed fifteen acres, and were completely crowded; 
In short, the space was too limited to accommodate the 
farmers. I never saw so many happy faces assembled 
In my life. The fkrmers seemed in good spirits, and 
came in full confidence that they were participating in 
their great Jubilee. 

This has been a proud show for Cayuga, and tells well 

for the enterprize of its farmers. It shows that new 

light has dawned upon them, and new life been infused 

Into them. J. B. Dill. Jubum, Oct. 9, 1862. 

••• 

Roaping BCachinas. 

Ens. CuLTivATom — I noticed In your article on the 
trial of implements at Geneva, you seem to place some 
reapers entirely above others, merely on account of their 
being geared higher, which I think if you would take the 
trouble to consider the matter in its true light, you 
would see at once that a reaper can have too much motion 
as well as not sufficient. I have used one for several 
years, and from experience I am satisfied that a reaper, 
with just motion sufficient to clear itself at a slow walk, 
is all that is required to have it do good work, and any 
motion faster than that causes it to wear cut filter and 



creates more friction, and makes it much more liable to 
break and get out of order; and If a fanner, oang a 
reaper, wishes to cut 15 or 20 acres of grain per day, be 
is necessarily obliged to drive his team faster tbto he 
would to a plow or drag in order to get over the ground. 
With one of Hussey's Baltimore Reapers, that bas near- 
ly one- third less motion than Hussey's, built at Auburn, 
I have never found any trouble in cutting any kiud of 
grain at the slowest gait I might cause my team to 
walk. A FABMKa. Cayuga Co., N, F., Sept., 1852. 

I>a0p Plowing. 

The present season of severe drouth, has mostdiatlnet 
ly illustrated the benefits of deep plowing. We plaated 
a quantity of apple seeds on ground which was last ao- 
tumn an <Ad pasture, and which was inverted with a 
double Michigan plow of the largest mie, drawn by three 
yoke of oxen, to the depth of eleven and a half iochei, 
actual average meaaurement. On such soils uthif,tt 
commonly plowed, apple seedlings usually sniTer by 
drouth, but the present severe season, they have con* 
tinned growhig without the least check, through the 
whole summer, and are now much lai^ger than nasal uw 
der ordinary treatment. 

The Granite Farmer states thai fields tilled only to 

a depth of six or seven inches have suffered severely, 

while on others, side by side, the crops do not feel the 

drouth at all. In one place was a field of com, of a 

yellowish green, and with leaves rolled by thirst ; while 

separated only by a single step, was another portion at 

least a foot taller, with a deep green, broad, and uncurled 

leaf. Yet the manure was the same, the seed the aamc, 

and the culture the same. Od asking an explanation, he 

learned that this was the result of the first experiment hi 

sub-soil plowing. 

«•« 

Oonatmction of Zee H ouses. 



Ens. Cultivator — ^Tour correspondent, R.R. Wrii^ti 
of Philadelphia, asks information as to the beat construc- 
tion of a family ice house. If you see fit yon may girt 
him that of mine, in which I nato have ice that was put 
there nearly five years ago, the annual supply having been 
added to that nucleus. 

My kse house is ten feet cube, six feet below, to fonr 
feet above the surface, on the average ; on a aide-bill de« 
dining to the north-east, the ordinary entrance beiqgAt 
that end — that for filling opposite. 

I excavated the earth, placed four posts 10 feet loi« 
and 10 inches square— lined the outside and ioaide with 
two inch plank ; filled tiw space between with tan>bark. 
Made a double roof by nailing inch boards above and be- 
low four inch rafters, and filled the space with straw, 
shingling the outside, the roof being at a half pitch, and 
projecting 18 inches on all sides. In the center of the 
roof, and elevated above, is a ventilator eight inches 
square. I had an open drain leading from the bottom, 
where I laid my sleepers, of ordinary fence posts, cover- 
ed with loose boards, in order that any liquid may/r«') 
rtia offt a very important point in theconslTucUou of any 
ice house. 

In filling my ice house, I am particular to have all in- 
terstlces wwll fiUed at every layer (^f ice, with well bro- 
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ken pieces, and prefer the coldtti wtatlur to pock In — a 
matter more important than thickness of ice. While 
packing, and when full, I throw large quantities of well 
water, at the lowest possible temperature, over the ice, 
OR very cold nights ^ leaving front and rear doors open. 
I cover about middle of March with plenty of shavings, 
which I regard as altogether preferable to straw or miw. 
dust, especially the former, which I would never use. 
During the summer I see that the shavings are thrust 
down at the sides where Ice melts. 

My ice house is shaded by a building in the rear, and 
trees at the sides. 

I have supplied friends with Ice, when every other ice 
house in the city had given out. H. M. '* Grunvale 
Farm," OswtgOf Sept. 24, 1852. 
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8UU Fairs. 



Ohio. — ^The fair at Cleveland, on the 15th, 16th and 
17th Sept., eclipses all previous triumphs, and shows to 
a demonstration that Ohio is determined on not being 
beaten. The amount received for entries and admissions 
was $18,280.50, and the number in attendance is estima- 
ted at from 60,000 to 70,000. There were 875 entries 
of cattle, 175 of horses, and 200 of sheep. The number 
of animals on exhibition was, however, much larger, as 
lots were registered as a single entry. The show of Fine 
Arts, Manufactured articles. Dairy Products and Agri- 
cultural Implements was fine, and much more extensive 
than ever before. In enterprise and spirited resolution, 
the farmers of Ohio are eminent. 

MicHiQAif. — The Fourth Annual Fair was held at 
Detroit, on the 22ud, 28rd and 24th of Sept. The Michi- 
gan Farmer says of it, " the present show has proved 
a very auspicious and promising one for the Agricultural 
Interests of the State. There was a marked improve- 
ment throughout ; especially noticeable in the grade cattle, 
in horses, and in the department of domestic manufac- 
tttres." The address was delivered by Justus Gaqe, 
Esq., and though of a general nature. Is practical, well 
written, and full of timely suggestions. 

lYxw-HAiiPSHias. — The Third Annual Fair was held 
at Meredith Bridge, on the 6th and 7th Oct., and was 
creditable to the Granite State. The Granite Farmer, 
in summing up its description of the show, remarks: 
'* The exhibition as a whole, can hardly be said to have 
advanced from the last year. In the stock and fruit 
department, there was a decided advance, but In other 
departments, a failure to come up to last year's standard 
was observed.*' 

The Cahada Faib.— The aniinal fair of the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Association was held at Toronto, from 
the 21st of September, continuing four days. In the 
show of stock, the Durhams predominated. A small 
herd of West Highland cattle, imported from Scotland, 
were attractive as curiosities. The agricultural produc- 
tions were well represented, and are spoken of as very 
superior. The number of competitors for premiums was 
large and the fair well attended. In the department of 
Horticnltnre, accessions were received from Western 
lfew.Tork,and agricultural implements of American man- 
ufacture were shown. The address of the president, T. 
C. Stbsbt. Esq. is complimented in high terms. 



Amerioati Figi. 

The Working Farmer gives the following mode of pre- 
paring these, as exhibited by Charles Downing of New* 
burgh. Other fruits we have known to be successfully 
dried in a similar way. 

" The peaches were first peeled, then cut in halves, the 
stones removed j next placed on plates, with their hollow 
sides up, and containing one-sixth of thdir weight of 
sugar. 

" After having been sufficiently dried in the oven, they 
are stowed away in Jars or boxes, like figs, the texture 
of which they materially resemble, while their flavor is 
entirely superior. They may be swollen by water, and 
used for pies, tarts, &c., and are very superior in quality 
to the ordinary dried peaches." 



-»♦•- 



Shoulder-slip in Horses. 

Shoulder-slip consists of a rupture, and subsequent 
wasting of the fleshy fibres composing those musclet 
which lie outside the shoulder blade, and pass from it to 
the upper arm bone below. In a healthy condition, the 
action of these mu»cles consists in moving the arm bone 
backwards and forwards, and in keeping ite upper end 
or head in connection with the body when weight falls 
upon the shoulder Joint. The fleshy substance of the 
muscles is attached to sinews which pass outside of the 
Joint, and add materially to its strength and security , 
but all motion in the sinews is promoted by muscular or 
fleshy contraction. If an Injury (such as a straio, for 
instance) should lacerate the fleshy fibres, they can- 
not, of course, determine any action to their sinews, and 
the latter become so lax as not to retain the shoulder 
bones in their natural position during motion : the head 
of the upper arm bone, in short, slips outward from un- 
der the weight, which, if Ite fleshy snd tendinous relations 
were Intact, it would support, and still keep Its own pro- 
per situation. This rupture of muscular fibres is accom- 
panied by wasting of the fibres themselves; this process 
is frequently observed in the animal frame, and occurs 
in parte which are from any canse deprived of their u»ual 
functions. The affected shoulder, under the disease in 
question, becomes consequently much diminished in size, 
and the wasting being for the most part confined to 
muscles outside the shoulder blade, the outline of this 
bone msy sometimes be visibly seen. The outward 
rolling motion of the shoulder Joint is greatest when the 
horse is going down hill, and is sometimes so excessive 
in a trotting gate, that the animal seems in danger of 
falling. If sufficient time be allowed, and the horse not 
pnt to work too soon, he will usually recover from this 
affection. Months are sometimes required to ensure 
complete restoration, and In addition to the rest needed, 
much benefit is derived from an occasional application 
of blisters to the whole outer surface covering the shoul- 
der blade, and shoulder Joint. Dr. Dick in North Bru 
tish jSgricuUurist, 

• •• 

Stbipkd Bugs ahd Cuxculio. — Wm. H. Ludlow 

stetes in the Working Farmer, tliat he Is uniformly suc- 
cessful in repelling the curculio, by throwing plaster of 
Paris over the trees Just after a shower, or while the dew 
is yet on. A sprinkling of plsster he says forms a com- 
plete protection against the striped bug. These reme- 
dies are easily tried, and a possibility of success should 
induce any one to make the experiment. 

The Tomato.— It is said that this fruit, which is of 
very modern introduction inio our gardens, has been in 
long use by the French and Italians — and that among the 
old French settlers, on the banks of the Kaskaskia, in Il- 
linois, it has been cultivated and used for more than fifty 
years. 
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Fowler*! I>nlniiig-Plow.' 

One or (he moat complutc invenllout oT modem timet, 
U the new Englhh Draining- pi on, f.ir tbe annexed e 
f raving, of which we are indebted to B. P. JnQiraciM, En 
Two huracs work at one eide of a field at a capatau, and 
by an almotit lnTla[b1« wire rope, frBduallydraw 
It a low Trame work. Bcnralh this frame work, eilend» 
donnwardi three or Tour fe«t, a ttroDg cniiller, at the 
bottom or which la a metallic plog, which i 
forwards, furma a horizontal hnle Ibrougb (he lub-Boil. 
To (he iMck end of (he plug isallached i rope, o 
tubular (Ha hai been Btrnng; thur the tile are d 
and Qttcd to tbe dmlD (hui fornted, m fast u (he frame- 
work moves forward , The only trace left on the lurface 
of the fleld It a narrow ilit made by (be coulter, white 
an inviiitile drain has been formed under tbe feet- Henw 
tbe operation of draining may be performed without in 
Jury to any abort crop which may be upon tbe flald. 
When (he gurface is undulating, a mort ii 
trivance jireservea a perfectly straight and uniform alope 
to tbe drain. Tbecouller ii worked iipand down by (be 
man who standi on the frame, by m 
wbeei, (like the brake^wheel on a rail-car,) hiseyc being 
guided by a Iry-sighl oa the frame, and a crois-ilaOT at 
the end uf tbe Sold. Drnini forty rods long ai 
pleled at one operation ; i(rlngs of plp«, each SO (I. long 
being succesiively added, and nrhen done, the whole rope 
Is withdrawn. Pusey's late report on this machine, pub- 
lislu-d in (he Journal of the Royal Agricultural Socie(y, 
Is quite faiorable. It baa been fully proved (hat in j 
able land, ihe cott of draining need not be more than 
SO English shillings per acre, or one-half the uanal tl 
pence, and about one-third the expense in this country 
where labor U tnore costly. 

Hon. Horatto Beymoor^ Addraat 
M Iht Statt Fair at Ulica, 1BS2. 
After alluding to local assncbillons, which render me- 
morable the place of the Fair, the orator divided (be 
hi9(ory of farming into tvro erai, thai of the axe, 
and that of eoRimerclal farmtng. He spoke in terms 
«r (he hiebest enloginm of the heroic spirit which cha- 
racterised Ihe pioneer seKlert of tbe country, of the toll 
and privation thny endnred, and of (be rich legacy (hey 
left their mora &Tored deacendanta. 
Speaking of (he present age, be sayi, 
"Tbe ex(«nidon of (acilides for conveying (he produc- 

II .. .1 ■ . _..|, ^^^ cottntry, and 

>l only enlarged Ihe 



ttons of our soil to tbe marke(s oft 
those of (he commercial world, has i 
area of agrlcnltaral pursuits, but by giving to our farm- 
ern an nnlimlted cash market, has aliw) made esxentlal 
to suocen certain principles which would have been in- 
jurious during Ihe period 1 have def<cribed. It involves 
many conj-iderations of great interest and value, and 
dei'ply affecting the social and economical conduct of 
agricultural Inbor. At an early period, ■' production fur 
self contumplion," was the leading puriKise; now. do 
farmer would And it profltahle '■ (o doevervlhlng within 
bimwlf." lie now sells for money, and it Is his inten'st 
to buy with money every article (hat he cannot produce 
oheaiier ttian he can buy. He cannot nffiird (o niake at 
home his clothing, his rurnilure.or bis farming u(en!<its 
be buys many arlicles fi'r consumption for his table. H( 
produces (hat which he can rai^c and sell (n the Ih'sI ad 
vantage, and be is in a situation to buy all that he cat 
purchase dieaper tian he can produce, Time and labor 



have become cash articles, and he neither lends nor li«t^ 
ters them. His farm does not now merely afford him a 
subsistence; it produces ca|Mlal, and therefore demands 
the expenditure of capital for its improvement. 

" An extended cash market also enables him to atm- 
plify hie proceaaea- He can now take advantage of (be 
princl|>le uhich lien at the rnundation of success in com* 
nierclal and nianuraclnringpnrsnilK, of" doing one Ihing, 
and dolnft i( extensively and well." 

Cunlinnig bia attention (o one subject trom year to 
year, he becomes skilled in his peculiar pursuits, and 
mcthodixes and cheapens his processi-*. Infiirnied with 
regard (o (be markets, he leams to follow his prodnc- 
lious into Ihe ojic^n ninrkela of the world; trace tbem, 

Kn'rhnps, (o tbe shoi-os i>( Enr>it>e, and thus is lend to in> 
arm himself more thnrouRlilv in re'elion to Ihe princl- 
plea of commerce, ttie laws of trade, and the tasles and 
habits of his CDBlomera. 
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The world baa nerer been ao highly Gonnnercial aa H 
ii at this time ; nerer has intercourse between the na- 
tioDS of the Earth been on so vast a scale j and the far* 
mers of New- York, by tlic instni mentality of railroads, 
canals and steamships, are brought within its Tortex. 
The tendency of this is not only to disseminate intelli- 
gence, bnt it renders varied information indiqiensable. 
The afikirs of the whole commercial world blend them- 
selves with our Agriculture and give to this pursuit a 
scope and relationship that demand and produce varied 
intelligence; men enlarge their capacities and improve 
with their pursuits. The circle of the farmer's dealings 
is not now limited to his neighbors and the next roer* 
chant; it is extending itself into all quarters of the globe. 

** In the great stru^le which is going on among the na- 
tions of the earth /or eommercial supremacy, the far- 
mers of this country are to bear an important part. Tliey 
famish the freights which send our vessels into every 
quarter of the globe; their pursuit is of the highest and 
first necessity to all other departments of business; if it 
languishes they suffer ; and if it prosper, they are sucoess- 
Ihl. . The increased intercourse among nations, tbo modi, 
flcations of revenue laws, and improvement of ships, and 
the iutrodnction of steam upon the ocean, have brought 
OS into close competition with Europe. Interest, pride 
and patriotiam make ns view the resEult with deep solici- 
tude. How are we prepared for the contest? In esti- 
mating ourselves we must not fall into Uie common error 
of comparing ourselves with what we were. 

'* The world will not permit us to be Judged by such 
standards. We have arrived at that condition when we 
cannot, with self-respect, ask any allowances in our favor. 
The stem question now to be met is not what we are, or 
shall be, in comparison with the past; but what we ought 
to be with our present opportunities. 

" General prosperity, or that of classes, is the result 
wrought out by the efforts of the people, directed by an 
intelligent public sentiment. Yet we all influence tins 
sentiment, and the workings of each individual mind con- 
stitutes a part of its volume. It has frequently been 
changed by one man's efforts. It is constantly influenced 
by those who boldly and manfully address themselves to 
the duty of advocating trnth or combatting errors. En- 
gaged in designs of usefulness or benevolence, we may 
all, by the exercise of energy and perseverance, wield it 
as an instrument to effect our ends. Would you render 
your beautiful hills and valleys still more attractive and 
productive, clothing them with a rich verdure and orna- 
menting them with tasteful abodes and sylvan adornments 
of shrubs and trees, animate your agriculturist by holding 
his manly and noble pursuit in proper estimation! Would 
yon become a wealthy community, and do yon desire to 
introduce among you the products of mechanical skill ? 
Arouse the public interest and put forth the efforts, and 
the living streams of your hills, converted to means of 
service, will in the morning leap forth to their labors, and 
in the evening glide oo to their rest. Does a more lo^y 
ambition influence you ? Would yon diffnse around you 
the blessings of Education? Would you fill the mina of 
Man with constant objects of thought and reflection; 
would you give a new interest to everything around him, 
(for when you educate a man, you open the eyes of the 
blind) by calling his attention to all the wonders and 
beauties of the vegetable world, and teaching to investi- 
gate and ponder over Nature's endless variety and strange 
processes; or arouse his faculties to the utmost stretch 
of their powers by calling upon him to measure the or- 
bits of other worlds to compute their distances and to con- 
ceive their sizes ; or startle him by pointing out the traces 
In your hills and mountains inclosed within the strata of 
enduring rocks as within the leaves of a mighty record, 
showing the former convulsions of our earth; that it has 
been moulten with raging fires, swept with great floods, 
and has been the abode of monsters more vast than the 
most morbid imagination had conceived? Would you 
store his mind with all these wonders, elevate liisconce|>- 
tions, endow him with wealth not subject to fickle For- 
tune's changes? Give to Learning its appropriate hon- 
ors. Let the value of education and learning be pro* 
ptely estimated^ and we shall not regard them merely 



as means by which we shall be rendered successful aa 
farmers, mechanics or professional men ; but while they 
will render these pursuits successful, they will lead us to 
regard tliem as means, not ends; as paths which we 
tr^ftd in compliance with the divine fiat which makes the 
Journey of life one of labor, but which we also may 
make a road of self-improvement and public usefulness- 
*' If we reflect upon the prospects of our pwn great State, 
we shall see that the present is an era in tlie history of 
its progress; a point of time from which we shall have 
to contend with intelligent zeal for the preservation of 
present advantages, and for the promotion of its great 
interests." 

Referring to the bearing of science on Agriculture, he 

makes the following just remarks: 

I think the advances which are made, are much greater 
than we suppose. Scientific knowledge, when it comes 
forth from the laboratory or study, is clothed with a no- 
menclature so stiff and forbidding that it is somewhat re- 
pulsive ; but by the aid of popular discourses, Agricultu- 
ral Societies, and, above all, of the Press, it is gradually 
popularized, expressed in more familiar terms, and be- 
comes a pert of that general intelligence we all possess. 

After speaking of the natural advantages of the State 
of New-York, the necessity for increased skill and atten- 
tion on the part of the farmer, and the importance of the 
diffusion of learning, he concluded with the following: 

" However great out natural or acquired advantages, 
they alone will not sustain us against foreign or domestic 
competition; but reliance must be placed only u{ion the 
intelligence and industry of the cultivators of the soil, 
and, above all, that success in this pursuit, as iu all others, 
depends, in a great degree, upon the estimation in which 
this most noble and im(M>rtant occupation is held by them* 
selves and the community at large. It is this last con- 
sideration that has iuduced the ofiieers and members of 
the Society to devote themselves to its concerns, and to 
the toil incident to such exhibitions as those we see 
around us. They feel that it has been true at all times, 
in all conditions of society, that those pursuits are suc- 
cessfully prosecuted which are held in high esteem by 
society at large. It is to manifest this regard that the 
Executive of our State, its public officers, and other 
distinguished men from all parts of our country, 
try, have attended on this occa.sion It is this consider- 
ation that has induced me to appear before you to-day, 
conscious of my inability to instrnct this audience on the 
processes of fanning, although I am somewhat engaged 
in its concerns, to make the remarks I have submitted to 
you. 

•* They may be unsound and valueless, but they are of- 
fered as a tribute to the importance, the dignity and value 
of the Farmer's occupation." 
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Points of a good Hog. 

I could caution the reader against being led away by 
a mere name, in his selection of a hog. A hog may be 
called a Berkshire or a Suffolk, or any other breed 
most in estimation, and yet may in reality possess none of 
this valuable blood. The only Mire mode by which the 
buyer will be able to avoid impositions is, to make name 
always secondary to points. If yon find a hog possessed 
of such points of form as are calcniated to insure early 
maturity, and facility of taking flesh, yon need care 
little what it has seemed good to the seller to call him; 
and remember that no name can bestow value np<»n an 
animal deficient in the qualities to which I have alluded. 
The true Berkshire — that possesses a dash of the Chi- 
nese and Neapolitan varieties — comes, perhaps, nearer 
to the desired standard than any other. The chief 
points which characterize sneh a hog are the following: 
In the first place, sufficient depth of carcass, and such 
an elongation of body as will insure a sufficient lateral 
expansion. Let the loin and chest be broad. The 
breadth of the former denotes good room for the play 
of the lungs, and a consequent free and healthy circula- 
tion, essential to the thriving or fattening of any ani- 
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mal. The bone shonld be small and the Joints fine<— 
nothing is more indicative of high breeding than^ this; 
and tlie legs should be no longer t4ian, when fully fat, 
would Just prevent the animal's belly fVom trailing upon 
the ground. The leg is the least profitable portion of 
the hog, and we require no more of it than is abfioluU*ly 
necessary for the rest. See that the feet be firm and 
sound ; that the toes li? well together, and press straight- 
ly upon the ground ; as also, that the claws are even, 
upright, and healthy. Many say that the form of the 
head is of little or no consequence, and that a good hog 
may have an ugly head; but I regard the head of all 
animals as one of the very principal points in which pui-e 
or impure breeding will be the most obviously indicated. 
A highbred animal will invariably be found to arrive 
mor9 speedily to maturity, to take fiesh earlier, and 
witli greater facility, and, altogether, to turn out more 
profitably, than one of questionable or impure stock ; 
and such being the case, I consider that the head of the 
hog is, by no means, a point to be overlooked by the 
purchaser. The description of head most likely to 
promise, or rather to be concomitant of. high breeding, 
is one not carrying heavy bone, not too flat on the fore- 
head or possessing a too elongated snout — the snout 
should be short, and the forehead rather convex, curving 
upward ; and the ear should be, while pendulous, incli- 
ning somewhat forward, and, at the same time, light 
and thin. Nor should the buyer jniss over even the car- 
riage of a pig. If this he dull, heavy, and dejected, re- 
ject him, on suspicion of ill-health, if not of some con- 
cealed disorder actually existing, or just about to break 
forth ; and there cannot bo a more unfavorable symptom 
than a hang-down, slouching head. Of course, a fat 
hog for slaughter, or a sow heavy with young, has not 
much spriglitllness of deportment. 

Nor is color altogether to be lost sight of. In the case 
of hogs I would prefer iho^c colors which are character- 
istic of our most esteemed breeds. If the hair be scant, I 
would l<K)k for black, as denoting connection with the 
Neapolitan; but if too bare of hair, I would be disposed 
to apprehend too immediate alliance with that variety, 
and a consequent want of hardihood, that, however un- 
important, if pork be the object, renders such animals 
hazardous speculations as stores, from their extreme 
susceptibility to cold, and consequent liability to disease. 
If white, and not too small. I would like them as ex- 
bibitmg connection with the Chinese. If Ifght or sandy, 
or red with black marks, 1 would recognise our favorite 
Berkshire; and so on, with reference to every po-^sible 
variety of hue. These observations may appear trivial ; 
but they are the most important I have yet made, and 
the pig buyer will find his account in attending to them. 
"—Rural Hand Book. 



On the JToint Worm. 

In our volume of last year (p. 821) we published a 
letter from Alex. Rives, Esq., of Yirginia, giving an ac- 
count of the ravages of the '*' Joint Worm/' on the wheat 
crops of that State, together with a letter from Dr. Asa 
Fitch, of Salem, giving his views in relation to the char- 
acter of the insect. In the last Southern Planter y we 
find the following letter, on the same subject, from Dr. 
Harris, of Cambridge: 

The pecnliar disease now aflTecting wheat in Yirginia, 
•eems to be of the same nature as that which attacked 
barley in Massachusetts above twenty.flve years ago. 
This disease consists of hard, woody, gall-like tumors on 
the stem of the plant situated mostly in the sheathing 
bases of the lower leaves, or in the second or the third 
Joint, more rarely in the substance of the stem itself. On 
being opened , these tumors are found to contain several 
little yellowish white maggots, called jr>int worms in Vir- 
ginia, each lodged In a sefiarate cell rather larger than 
its own body. These tnmors, by their pressure and 
hardness, obstruct the circulation, obliterate the hollow 
of the stem, and ]»revent its due development, thereby 
greatly reducing the amount of the crop. The greater 



part of the maggots remain nnclianged in the tumon 
through the wiuter, and in the following months of May 
and June are transformed to tiny, blackish, four-winged 
fKeS| belonging to the genus Eurytoma, Prof. Cabell 
has asoertaiued that a very few undergo this change dur* 
ing the firtit summer. When first obsei-ved in Massaclm- 
setts, these insects were supposed to be parasites, in ac- 
cordance with the known liabits and history of others 
belonging to the same family ; and it was thought that 
the real culprits would be found to be some vpecies of 
Cecidomyia, or small flies resembling the Hessian fly and 
the wheat fly. Hitherto, however, no species oTCecido- 
myia has been obtained from the diseased liarley straw in 
Massachusetts, or from the diseased wheat straw of Vir- 
ginia. On the contray, both, in repeated instances, bare 
furniNhed large numbers of the same .kind of Evrytoma. 
If, then, this inspect be the sole cause of the disease, is 
Prof. Cabell and others are inclined to believe, it becomes 
important to consider whether the history of the insect 
will suggest auy means for diniinishlng or arrestiisg its 
ravages. 

As the disease is seated near tfae base of the straw, in 
or near the second or third Joint, tfae greater part of the 
diseased portions will be left in the atubble when the 
grain is reaped. This fact has been noticed in barley 
fields in Masachtisetts, and douUleas occurs ahio in the 
wheat fields of Virginia. Moat of the insects remain un- 
changed in the stubble till the following year. If, then, 
we can destroy the maggots remaining in the stubble in 
the field, before they have completed their transforms- 
tions and made their escape, we sliall, in great measure, 
i^estrain their further pro|)agation and increase; for it is 
in the winged state that insects propagate their kind. It 
has lieen found in Massachusetts, that plowing in the 
stubble has no effect upon the insects, which remain nn> 
injured under the slight covering of earth, and easily 
make their way to the surface when they have completed 
their transformations. The only practicable way »f de- 
stroying the insects, is to burn the stubble containing 
them. Some few may complete their transformations 
and take wing during the firftt summer, before the grain 
is reacted, and will thereby escape beii^ burnt wiih the 
stubble; and these, if allowed to increase, will suflSce to 
c<mtinue their race. The remedy suggested, to be snc- 
cessful, must be followed up in several successire years, 
and If generally adopted, and thoroughly and carefully 
employed, cannot fail to exterminate the Eurytoma. 

Highly manured and thoroughly tilled fields, by pro- 
moting a rapid and vigorous growth of the plant, may 
render it less liable to suflbr from the attacks of the in- 
sect. Large fields, well seeded, will probably escape bet- 
ter than thr»se that are smaller and thinner sown, in 
which the insects, when about to lay their eggs, can pen- 
etrate easily and to a greater extent. THAnascs Wil- 
liam Harris, M.D. Cambridge, Mase., Jug. 18, IS^ 

»a« 



Agxicultura' of Jafienoa County. 

We have been favored with th« Address of J. A. 
Shirman, Esq., President of the Jefferson Co. (N.T.) 
Ag. Society, at its late Fair, together with the report 
of the viewing committee, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

Products of Jrffbrsoh Couhtt. — A half <*'»*"n"|j" 
now passed since the pioneers of our county first trod 
upon its fertile soil, and the sound of the white msns 
axe first echoed through its then dark and wilderness 
forests. Comparatively, few of those early settlers are 
left among us; they were our fathers and our forefathers, 
our mothers, our brothers and our sisters. They pre- 
liared this wide and fertile field, and we are left to re«p 
and enioy its harvest. Tes, gentlemen, through yonr 
hardships, toils, and privations, through your energy and 
perseverance, by the labor of your hands and '^^"^^* 
sweat of your brows have those unbroken forests been 
changed into fruitful fields and smiling meadows. Tw 
seven hundred snd thirty- three thousand acres whicn 
comprise the limits of our county, now contain some 
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seventy thonsand inbabitaiitB, and the raluation of its 
real and personal estate amounts to over twenty milliona 
of dollars. Upon ita green iiastiires now feed some eighty 
thousand head of cattle, 16,000 horses, 60,000 8heep, and 
the yearly production of her dairies amounts to some 
eight million lbs. In very nearly equal quantities of each, 
which at an average rate of sales, say 6c. fur cheese and 
16c. for bntter, would amount to the sum of $880,000. 
From her golden harvests are annually gathered some 
280,000 bushels of wheat/ 70,000 of rye, 870,000 of In. 
dian corn, 460,000 of oats, 230,000 of barley, 180,000 of 
peas and beans, and some 150,000 tons of hay. Thus, 
gentlemen, in the short space of fifty years has been 
changed a wilderness country, inhabited only by the un- 
civilized red man and wild beast of the forest, to one of 
the most productive in agriculture, and exceeding in the 
number of her farmers by some two tltousand any other 
county in the entire State. Through her towns and 
flourishing villages are erected some four hundred dis- 
trict school houses and academies, where, the youth of 
our county are taught the first rudiments of learning, 
also the more advanced through the higher branches of 
a common education. The fostering and promotion of 
those institutions, gentlemen, should be our glory and 
our pride; they are the nurseries of patriotism, and the 
very fortress of our liberties. — Mr. Shtrman^t Jddrets. 

CcLTiYATioir OF THE Crahbbbrt. — It is bclleved to 
he in keeping with the objects of this society, to encour- 
age new enterprizes, that open new fields of labor, and 
promise new sources of profit to the active industry of 
the County. In accordance with these views, your com- 
mittee would recommend to the favorable consideration 
of tlie society the cultivation of the low Cranberry. Our 
attention was directed to the subject by the examination 
of a small platt of this fruit, planted by Mr. David 
Grummond, of Adams. This experiment of Mr. Grum- 
mond, appears to be entirely successful, and seems to in- 
dlcate that the Cranberry may be cultivated successfully 
in our climate, and we see no reason why this may 
not be M>, as the plant is indigenous to the county, and 
i8 found growing spontaneously on some of the low lands 
bunlering the lake. This frnit sells readily in the mar- 
kets of the Atlantic cities, and cannot fail to be a source 
of profit to him who succeeds in its cultivation. The 
swamps and marshes of the county which are now of but 
little or no value, are undoubtedly the best adapted to 
its culture, and by the means of this ft-uit may be the 
most profitable portion of our land, and as there are 
other experiments in the county in the pn^cess of de- 
Telo|K*ment, your committee, wHh a view to their en- 
counigenient. would suggest the propriety of ofiering a 
premium next year, for the mont successful experiment 
In the cultivation of this fruit. — Report of V. Com, 

Large Poultry Establi.^iiiiert. — Under tlie head of 
new enterprizes, your committee would call the atten- 
tion of the society to the aviary of Mr. Orville Hunger- 
ford, located in the town Hounsficld. Mr. Hungerford 
ba.s enclosed ten acres of land with a strong picket fence, 
and erected buildings and other fixtures on the premises 
for the accommodation of five thousand hens, at a cost 
of three thouaand dollars. These buildings are divided 
into r<M)m6 for the accommodation of his birds, suited 
to their various wants, the whole to be raised by artifi- 
cial means to the temperature of summer heat during 
the winter. Your committee p<»sses8 no data on which 
to base an opinion of the probable profits of the estab- 
lishment and can only hoiie that, as it is dcsirrbleto 
multiply the wars and means for the consumption of the 
coarser grains grown in the county without submitting 
them to the process of distillation, it will prove a source 
of profit to its enterprizing founder, and that it will not 
long remain the only establishment of the kind found 
in tb 



le county. — /6. 
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Rapid Growth or ▲ Gucumbrr. — ^Hovey's Magazine 
gives an enperiroent performed by J. McDonald, in Flo- 
rida, by planting cucumber seed in hills manured with 
poudrette. From one plant, fix dozen cucumbers were 
cot at one gathering. 



Sale of Imported Cattle — Great 

The sale of the Scioto Importing Company's cattle, 
advertised in our last paper, took place at Chiilicothe, 
according to appointment, on the 7ch inst. ; and for the 
number, wealth and spirit of the bidders and the high 
prices obtained for the animals, we doubt whether thia 
sale has ever been equalled in the United States. 

Animals woid^ priM^ and names of purchasers. 
Nobleman— 911 nioiitli«, S'^i^lO, J. Vaiiiiietcr, l*ike cu. 
Muster BellviUe— 2 yrs , 92.210, Geo. Reiiick. >r.. Rum co. 
Lord N<rl«o»— 2 years, $l,b23, J. L. Myem, I- uyeUe co. 
Alderman— 3 yrar% f 1,1UU, A. Wiiddle, Clurk co. 
Gamlioy— SO moiiih*, •l,4UU, M. ti^ullivaiii, Frank, co. 
Count Fathoro— 14 inonihi, SiijlTS, N. Perrill, Cluitoii co. 
Young Whiunigton— 11 months. 9450, A. WhUs, Ross co. 
Rising SuiH-ii monilis, S1.AM), G. W. Herrodih, ScMo co. 
Ii«»j.c — 2 years, 90Un, G. W. Grejry, Picknwny co. 
Moss Rose— (cowi) 8 yean, S>,2ti0, A. Waddle, Clnrk co. 
Stiawberry— 4 yeirs, 91,(J(X), G. W. Renick, Rune*. 
Rasplterry- 2 years, SI. 100, G. W. Gregg, Pick. co. 
Sunrise — 3 years, 91,230, J. 1. Vnnmeler. Pike cu 
Marv— 2 years, SI, 650, Alex. Waddle, Clark co. 
Enciianlress — 2 vears, 90(K), Alex. Renick, Rom co. 
Iltoe Bunnell- 2'year^ 91,225, Felix W. Reuick, Pick..co. 

The foregoing embrace all of the recent importation, 
except one young bull (Adam) not recovered from the 
effects of the voyage, and which is to be sold within 80 
days. It is at the farm of M. L. Sullivant, near this 
city. The sixteen animals sold amount to $21,885— ave* 
raging $1,867 each; and as several were injured or oth- 
erwise defective, and a majority not half grown, it must 
be admitted that the prices obtained are without a par* 
allel. 

It is true that a majority of the purchasers are share- 
holders of the company, and consequently interested in 
the sales, but we are assured that most of the animals 
could have been sold almost as high to persons not mem- 
bers of the conypany, and no 8tockh<»lder was under any 
obligation to purchase in order to obtain his full share 
of the proceeds. 

A number of bidders were present from Kentucky, 
and also from distant parts of Ohio, but the prices went 
etitirely above their ideas. All the purchasers are resi- 
dents of the territory embraced in the Scioto Valley. 
£ach or the individuals named as purchasers is the rep- 
resentative of a company of neigh liors clubbed together 
for the purpose, except Mr. Sullivant, and perhaps one 
or two others — Ohio Cult. 
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Sapexphosphata of Unie, Ac 

Eds. Culttvatob — My object in writing at this time, 
is to obtain information through the columns of the GuU 
tivator, if any of your subscribers have had expcrince in 
the practical use of the auperphospliate of lime, aa pre* 
pared by Professor Mapea or Deburg, aa a top-dressing 
for meadows, and also aa applied to corn. Any inform- 
ation, with r^;ard to the use of this manure, and the 
probable or exact amount of increase in either or both 
the above named crops, will be most thankfully received 
by at leaat one of your subscribers. 

Also, where a good machine for sowing plaster can be 
obtained, and the price, (which, by the way, I wonder 
all manufacturers and others advertising implements, 
&c., for sale, do not give.) If advertisers would invari- 
ably give the prices of their wares, it would save a deal 
of trouble, and secure them many sales which they other- 
wise lose. Tours, &c., Enquibir. Richfield Springs, 

Oct., 1852. 

♦♦♦— — — 

QuAMTiTT OF Gattlb Food. — It is found by experi- 
ence thrt the food of healthy oxen, of whatever size, is 
nearly one.flfth of their own weight of tnmeps daily, or 
about one-ftftieth of their weight of hay, straw, or other 
dried food. So says Finlay Dan. of Scotland, and he 
received a gold medal for his paper on thia tnljeci. 
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DiiaaMfl of Plants. 

Tbe Fanner's Magaslne for October, coDtminsan article 
on this subject, from which we condense the following: 

All we really know is this: Flanta are, the more we 
grow them, and the greater the produce of them, more 
and more liaUe to disease. The principle is one some- 
what difficult to understand, to those who have narrow 
Tiews of the operations of nature ; but to those who look 
at things more as they are, it is a part of a great plan-— 
a link in the chain of causation, perfectly explicable. 
An analogy to diseases in plants may be found in a 
crowded city. It is always a conglomeration of disease 
and death. In prisons, hospitals and penitentiaries, a 
disease trifling in an isolated home, may become dange- 
rous and run into epidemics; to the crowding of luxu- 
riant plants and high cultivation nndert them fiabU to 
dUtatt. 

The potato is a most striking case In point. It b by 
cultivation carried away from its natural wildness, till 
it becomes almost another kind of plant. In Peru, its 
native country, it b found not more than three Inches 
high, with large flowers, and tubera the sbe of a hazel 
nut. Now, by cultivation, the flowers become insignifi- 
cant; the stem -increases in size, and the tubers enlarged 
to a weight of sometimes three or four pounds, and instead 
of a straggling plant here and there, thousands of acres 
are covered with the plant, to the exclusion of almost 
every other. IHature revolts at this overpeopling with 
rank potatoes. Some weakness of the plants ; some at- 
mospheric cause dissolves the vital power, which holds 
the chemical particles together; and we have dissolu- 
tion and decay irremediable. 

Take the vine, carried by man from its native wild- 
ness, clustered together in fields, nay in forests, excited 
by manure, protected by glass, pruned by science, so as 
to increase the Juicy fruit nearly six times ; it shows re- 
volt by this forcing, and a vast disease has destroyed the 
fruit, and threatens to be the death of the vines them- 
selves. It b the cholera of the crowded vinery, as much 
as the plague ever visited Hull, or Leeds, or London. 

A disease is now very prevalent in turneps. On the 
best tumep soils, with the highest of fkrming, and with 
plants absolutely the most promising, a flag in the leaves 
b discovered some sunny day, and by and bye the plants 
^vither and die ; they are first a mass of thickened and 
«arbnncled roots, and then an accumulation of disgust- 
ing corruption, while weeds, triumphing over this death 
of the race which had displaced them, seem to run riot 
on the death of the tumep. 

What we wish to urge is, that all investigations be car. 
ried on In a large spirit, not looking merely at a particu- 
lar crop attacked with a peculiar disease, but inquire if 
all our cultivated crops are not more liable to some dis- 
ease than they were. Whether it b a cause or effbct we 
know not, but we mean that thb spirit should animate 
those who seek for information. 
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To transplant evergreens, one point attended to will 
result in success— neglected, in failure — ^thb is, removing 
plenty of earth with the roots. 

Banking round yonng trees a foot high In autumn b 
an infklUble remedy against mice. 



Mr. Vaini OatU* Balo. 

The public tale of Mr. Yail's fine herd of I>niliani 
cattle, to<ik place at his Ikrm near Troy, on the 18th of 
last month. Though the attendance was not latge, the 
bidding was more spirited, and the prkses averaged mnch 
higher than at any previous sale ever held in tlie State, 
as will be seen by the annexed list: 

1. Yarm Loss, 3^ yew^ MeMrs. Relier h Co., Ohio, SATO 

2. York»hiie Couiitetw, "1^ years, do. do 5S) 

3. Yorkstiire CouiiteM 2iMJ, calf^ Cnpf . A. Rom, Ohio, 315 

4. Hilpa Ut. 19 yrare, .Meawv. Rebcr h, Co., Ohio, 380 

6. Hiipa 2iid, 4 yraia, Geu. Geo. CiidwaUwkr, PhU.. veo 

<L Hilpa 3rxi, 2 year*, do. do 3(J0 

7. HilpaSth, calf, Capt. A. Root, Ohio, ^ 

8. Lcidy Burriiigioii 5lh. 4 yean, Gen. Geo. Cadwalladrr, Phd. 

9. Lady Barruigton 7tli, 1 yev, H. it. R. M. Wattt, M. P., 

Canada, 

ia Butter Cup 2iid, 5 yeara, Mr. O'llarra, Madison ro., NY-, 900 

11. Beiiy, 7 year*, Gen. Cadw'sltader, Phil., 150 

18. Betty 9ikJ, 4 years. Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio, lit 

13. Betty 9d, 3 years, ealf, Geu. Geo. CadwaUaider, Phil 75 

14. BcllAower, 13 years, T. S. Halton, Vl., 75 

16. Uiura 9ud, 34 yenrs, Mr. H Parsons, Canada, IS5 

19. Laura 3d, calf, Richard H. Dolnuy, Esq., (from the SoaUi,) 100 

17. Cherry, 7 years, Win. K. GaMoii, ivsq., New-Jefsry, 100 

18. E«tervilk3J.6years,L.8peueer, E«q., Westchester, N.Y. 610 
10. Emerville 4ili, S yenrs, Mewrs. Re her Jc Co., Ohio, 405 

20. Willey 7th, 5 yearii, O. Slate, Jun. Esq., N. V., Seo 

21. Wiiley 8th, 2 years, Gen. Gea Cadwallader. Phd., 100 

22. Lady Ann, 2 years, H. Parsons, Esq., Canada, 130 

23. Wefdham. 6lh, 2 yrar«, Hon. Adam Fereiu<»u, Canada, . . . 275 

24. Eunice 4tn, 4 years, Mr. D. A ■ Baker, Ohio, J2S 

29. Eunice 5th, \ year, Harvey Ingersoll, Esq., F1U1., 120 

20. Aurora 2d, years, do do. 90 

27. Aurora 3d, 4 years, Giles Boult, 05 

28 Aurora 5th, calf, Richnrd H. Dutaiiy, £m]., (South,) M 

20. Cherry 3d, 6 year«, Giles Boult, Ohio,..' 75 

30. Cherry 4ih, 1 year, Capl. A. Root, Ohio, 71 

31. Cherry, 5th, calf, L. .Spencer, Esq., Westcheatar, N. Y.,. . UO 

32. Snowball. 3 years. Not sold. 

33. BloMom, pasMd, not »old. 

34. BIoMom 2d, call'. Gen. Geo. Cadwallader. Pliil flS 

35. Lilack 3d, 4 years. Or Slate. Jon. Esq., N. Y., 80 

30. Kllii. 4 years, Mr. Giles Boult. Ohio, 190 

37. Beliflower 3d, cnlf, Linus Birdseye, Coim SS 

3-^. (tMlley, not sold. 

39. Enrl Dcrhy, 1 year, Messrs. Rel)er k, Co., Ohio 570 

40. Kirkleitviiigion 2d, 1 year, O. Htite, Jun. Esq., N. Y., .lEO 

41. Kirkleavinulun 3cl. calf, Mr. Calkuis, Madison co., N. Y.,. 230 

42. American Comet 2iid, 1 year, Capt. A. Root, Ohio, 130 

43. American Comet 3cl, call, P. lAnhrop, Esq., Masa. I2S 

44. Prince of Woles, 1 year, Harry Ingeiacdi, Esq., Phd., kS 

45. Prince of Wales 2nd, 1 year, Mr. BulUick, Albany co, 50 

40. Mount Hope, 1 year, Linus Birdseye, Esq,, Conn. 90 

47. Sir Arthur, Not sold. 

48. Earl Piercey. Not sold. 

40. Prince Albert, 3 years, Mr. W. Peck, N. Y., I5S 

50. Dairyman, calf, H. Parsons, Eaq., Canada, 150 

51. Rod Rove.*. Not sold, 

52. Trafhl^r, calf, H. Morris Esq., Westcheaier, N. Y 110 

53. Blanch Rose, 3 years, H. Morris, Esq., da 76 

54. Skylark, G years, W. R. Gasloii, Esq., N. Jeney 75 

55. Ijauderdale. Not sold 

50. Venus. 1 year, L. Birdseye, Esq., CoiuvLcticnt 7S 

57. May Flower. Not sold .' 

58. Butler Cup 3d, calf, Mr. O'Hara, Madtfon Ca SO 

50. Lilack 4th, ealf. Geiu Geo. Cad walhider, Philadelphia, 50 

00. Enchanter, calf, Peter Keese, Ewq, Essex, N. Y 1» 

81. Sir Walter, calf, Harry Inferwtl, Eaq., Philadelphia, 20 

It will be seen by the abore, that 82 cows and heifen, 

averaged $201,624 each, $6,430 

Eight heifer calves averaged $129.874, 1;<^ 

One th^'oe year old bnll, 165 

Six yearling bulls averaged $219.164, 1.816 

Six bnll calves averaged $120.88, 725 

Average of the 58 sold.. $182.64 each, $9,660 

»»> 

Black Khot ox Plum T«»s.— G. H. Hovey iDfonDi 
ns in his Magazine, that the pract!*« of Joaeph StickneT) 
of Watertown, Mass., is to cnt off the bUck knots on bit 
plom trees aa fast as they grow, and bp constant perse* 
verance, the evil has nearly or qnita disappeared. We 
are glad ai all times to ftiniish additional proof of the 
snocen of this mode of treatment, whkh wa have kwf 
practiced with snccesi. , 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

SowiMO Clotkr with CoR!i.--"'Wliat is your opinion 
of the practice which some have recommended, of sow- 
ing clover with corn— if to be depended on, it would 
sometimes be very convenient to seed in this way." R. G. 

To be successful, the clover seed must be sown as ear- 
ly as practicable — and so as to be buried by the last cul- 
tivating. If the corn is early planted, the soil not sub- 
ject to become very dry by severe drouth, and the last 
dressing be given rather early, there will be a probability 
of success. But if not sown till about the time that mid- 
summer drouth commences^ the seed will be only wasted. 



Plums ov Light Soils. — <* TTill yon please give me 
a list of such plums as have been found to rocceed best 
on a light sandy or gravelly soil?" P. W. W, 

The following are perhaps the best. Imperial Gage, 
Lombard, Smith's Orleans, Gruger's Scarlet, Lawrence 
Gage, German Prune. 

Thk Pcar, sent us for a name by " R. H.,'' Auries^ 
Tflle, was the OansePs Bergamot. 

Earlt Potatoes. — L. B. The best early potatoe 
for general culture grown in this vicinity, is the ^' Moun- 
tain Junes.'' It is both good and productive. They 
can now be had for 50 cents per bushel. 



Hops awd Barley . — A. G., Warren, Ohio. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted, either with the state of these 
crops, or the present and prospective prices, to answer 
your questions. The reason that we have had so little in 
the Cultivator in relation to hop culture, is simply because 
we have not been able thus far to induce those engaged 
in it, to communicate their experience to the public. 
We shall be greatly obliged to any one of our readers, 
who wiij give us, from his own experience, an article on 
the culture of the Hop. 

Plan of a House. — "We advise " Levi Snooks, Jr. ," 
to apply to an architect fur the plan of such a house as he 
wishes to build. It is not in our province to furnish plans 
for individual and particular situati6ns. All we can do, 
Is to furnish plans and suggestions for general use, leav- 
ing it to prof^ional architects to arrange the variations 
and details necessary for particular locations and pnrpo- 
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Messrs. Eoitors— Will you please inform your rea- 
ders whether the presence of a top-knot is evidence oj 
impurity of blood in Dorking fowl* ? I have a beauti- 
ful yardof chickens of that variety, bred with great care, 
from stock of supposed purity of blood ; and I notice 
that many of them show a small tuft of feathers on the 
head. I am unwilling to furnisli any of them to my 
friends as pare blood, if they are not so. A Surscri- 

RSR. 

We prefer to refer the above question to some one 
more familiar than ourselves, with the characteristics of 
a pure bred Dorking, and hope some of our correspond- 
dentifwill enlighten " A Subscriber'' on the subject. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Trax^actioxs or ths Wiacu.'Ciiix iStatk Ao. Sociktt for ISSI. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Secretary of 
the Society, A. G. InauAX, Esq., for a copy of the 
flrst volume, which appears in a neat and substantial 
form. The matter throughout is of permanent value, 
and affords ample proof that Wisconsin is resolutely and 
successfully at work in elevating the standard of her ag- 
riculture. The reports of the several connty societies 
contain very much interesting information with re* 
gard to the nature of soils in different parts of the 
State, the crops most successfully grown, and the de* 
gree of culture attained in the various setions. There are 
excellent communications on subjects connected with 
fkrm management, from gentlemen in other States. 
The volume shows the hand of a diligent and careful 
editor, and reflects credit on the Society and the State* 

Pabisiar SiOHTt ARD Frercu Prirciplss. Harper k, Droihcrt, 
New- York. 

This book admits one into French honscs, and shows up 
their social and private life, as s..'en through '' American 
spectacles.'' 

There are some interesting pictures of society, to say 
nothing ofstrangely grotesque vagaries, which could occur 
nowhere else than iu Paris. French principles are charac- 
terised by general infidelity, or only a negative belief. This 
is why France is so unstable — slie derides a great many 
opinions that she considers false, but recognises very few 
as true. The volume is a desirable one, and only censur- 
able on the ground that ''familiarity breeds contempt.'* 

Harper's Magazihb tor October, presents its usnal 
array of good reading and fine illustrations. The series 
of articles on the Uoly land, by Jacob Abbott, are deep- 
ly interesting and instructive. There are no better spe^ 
cimens of metaphysical and moral essays extant than 
those which appear in the Editors' Table. Its monthly 
edition is 100,000 copies. 

LiTTSLi.'n LiviR0 AoR. E. Liuell K Co., Boston, Ma.«>. 

This weekly publication maintains its interest and de- 
serves the snp(>ort it receives. The prevailing topics of 
literary interest are in it, the rarest gems of poetry, and 
the more excit ing subjects of political contest. It is a true 
exponent of the literature, the sound sense, and sober 
thought of the day, and as such sliould be on the table 
of every well informed man. 

Grahams* Maoasirb. G«orfe R. Ornhajii, Pbiladel|4iia. 

The Mor. Mo. of this companion of the library and par- 
lor is on our table, in advance of its date. We notice a 
finely illustrated and well written article on Rivers, by 
Tbos. Milker, who has of late contributed several valu- 
able papers to this publication. The original matter is 

uniformly of more than ordinary merit, and its selectiom 
are well chosen. 



Ego Phtsioloot. — In answer to the inquiry, whether 
cocks are necessary in the egg business for market only, 
the Granite Farmer states the following circumstance: 
Three canaries, with males, laid about 20 eggs each during 
summer, they not being allowed to hatch them. A fe- 
male bird in the vicinity, " a genuine lone bird that has 
mourned her mate which she never had," laid about the 
same number of eggs during the same time. 
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NOTES F OR THE MONTH. 

Oor Amngementi for 1863. 

It will be seen, by tbe proepectDs on the last pafe of 
this number, that we propose hereafter, in connection 
with '' Tax Ccltitator/' to issue a weekly Journal, to 
be called '< The Covvtrt Gshtlbman — A Journal for 
th$ Farm, the Garden, and the Firttide.'* Believing 
that such a Journal as we intend this shall be, would 
prove a valuable auxiliary in the cause of agricultural 
improvement, and the promotion of rural art generally, 
we have for some years had the project in contemplation, 
but the time has not before arrived, when we could see 
our way clearly to carry it into successful operation. 
Our preparations are now made, and with confidence we 
invite the attention of the public to our plan, as explained 
In the Prospectus. We hope to make The Courtkt 
Gevtlxhaiv, such a Journal as will meet the wants and 
approval of our rural population generally. A sample 
number is now in press, and will be sent to all who de- 
sire it. 

The Onltivator for 1863. 



Hm Priee lednoed to Fifty Osnti a Tear. 

As the Cultivator will hereafter be issued in con- 
nection with our proposed weekly paper, we are 
enabled to reduce the price to rimr cents a year 
to single subscribers, and to tbirtt-sbten aed a 
BALF CENTS to clubs — whilo at the same time, we shall 
have it in our power to give increased interest and value 
to its pages; from the fact, that its contents will be 
made up, mainly, of the choicest articles which ap- 
pear in tbe several Nos. of the weekly paper during the 
month. There will be no change in its character. Its 
object — "To Improve tbe Soil and tbe Mind" — will be 
the same as heretofore. 

The only variation will be in the price. This change 
will procure for it, we have reason to believe, a greatly 
extended circulation, and consequent increase of use- 
Illness. 

Frirnds! — Our plans for next year, are before you. 
Will you examine them, and if they meet your appro- 
bation, as we trust they will, give us your hearty and 
energetic co-operation in carrying them into successful 
execution? 

ST'Instead of an Almanac for subscribers, and a list 

of premiums for agents, we have reduced the price 

of Tbe Cultitator, a measure which we doubt not will 

meet the approbation of our friends, as well as greatly 

promote the circulation of our monthly Journal. 

*•« 

Col. Hodge.— In a notice in our Sept. Ko., of the 
•ale of the Buffalo Nursery, we stated that Col. Hodge 
had ** retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven f but Col. 
H. informs ns that this is a mistake. He says — ** I 
would have my friends understand tha( my residence re- 
mains unchanged, and where I have spent some forty 
years, (at Buffalo) and where I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days. At Peach Haven, I am planting 
out large orchards of the iieach, pear, apple, &c., and 
in time I hope to make it a pleasant resort for myself 
and horticultural friends." 



'' J. R. P."— If your remarks " on the improTement 
of our markets for agricultural products," are to tonch 
upon political questions, they will not answer for onr 
fiages. We desire to avoid all discnsrions of questioni 
which are mingled with the partisan conflicts of tlie day. 
If free from this objection, we shall be glad to give them 
a place. ........ 

07" We learn that J. C. Tipfant, Esq., of Goxackic, 
has sold his Ayrshire bull, "Dandy," to which wu 
awarded the first prize in its class at the State Fair at 
Albany in 1860, to Cbarles Caltert, Esq., of Maiy. 
land. -^^— 

Tbe World's Fair — Once More. — A circular, which 
hss been extensively copied in the newspapers, givei 
notice that an Exhibition of Industry of all Kationswill 
be opened in the city of Kew York, on the 2d of May, 
1858. A large palace is now in process of erection on 
Reservoir Square, for the purpose of the display. The 
association has established an agency in London, and in- 
vites correspondence from those interested. All com- 
municationa, or inquiries addressed to ''The Secretary 
^f the Association for the Exhibition of tbe Indnstry of 
all Nations," at New- York, will receive attention. Tbe 
prospects of this adventure, which were for a time rather 
gloomy, begin to brighten a little. 

UxivERSiTT OF Albart.— Thelecturcs before the lav 
department of this Institution, are announced to com- 
mence on the third Tuesday of Dec. next. The Hon. 
Amasa J. Parker. Hon. Ira Harris and Prof Am 
Dear have this department in chaiige, and their sncoeti 
with the class of last winter, affords the highest promise 
for the future. We regret to say that no arrangements 
have been made for a course of lectures on Natural Sci- 
ence and Agricultural Chemistry, and that this most im- 
portant department is apparently deftmct. Tbe loss of 
Prof. Norton, and the failure to obtain an appropriation 
from the Legislature at Us last session, havej>laced a 
sad check on this enterprise. Still we are not without 
hope that A-om the ashes of this, a more enduring insti- 
tution will sooner or later spring. 

A Ladies' Ridirq Matcb. — A truly novel feature 
was introduced at the lato Ikir of the Xnskiiignro Go. 
(O.) Ag. Society. Three prises of silwr ware, valued at 
$60, $25, and $15, were offered to the ladies for the best 
exhibition of horsemanship. Nine ladies appeared on the 
arena, and of course all rode well, but the three most 
adroit, skillful and graceAil equestrians received tbe 
prises. The Judges were necessarily gentlemen, for one 
lady would hardly award a premium for grace to another. 
Ohio must take the lead thij year. We suppose some of 
these ladies who ride on horseback and breathe tbe fredi 
air, will write a book equal to Uncle Tom's Cabin, some 
day. ■ 

CovERiRO WHEAT WITH Straw. — The Prairlc Farmer 
details an experiment with covering wheat with straw, 
to prevent winter killing. The straw is spread about the 
thickness of flax when subject to rotting. This is stated 
to preserve the moisture of the soil, and protect the crop 
from the dry freezing weather towards the close of win- 
ter, BO destructive to wheat. The straw quickly settles 
close to the ground, and the wheat springs up through 
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U. A ridge of land on which the wheat had heen uni- 
formly killed, was treated in this way, and excellent crops 
of wheat the invariable result. 



Bbapivq Machixbs. — The Englbh agricutnral jonr- 
nals abound in conflicting accounts respecting the merits 
of the American machines. The Gardener's and Far- 
mer's Jonmal, speaking of the most important trials, 
says — " The first was at Tiptree, under the auspices of 
the Jury of the Great Exhibition. There McGormick's 
machine carried the medal. A second trial followed at 
M iddleaboro', and the jury unanimously reyersed the de- 
cision and awarded it to Hussey. The Yorkshire Ag. 
Society tried it at Sheffield, before highly compentent 
Jndges, and again reyersed it, giving the prixe to Mc- 
Cormick. The Driffield Farmer's Glub had another trial . 
in a district, of all others, favorable to the reaping ma- 
chine, and again confirmed the decision in favor of Mc- 
Cormick. The Highland Society threw out both, and 
decided in favor of one of Bell's; while the Cleveland 
Ag. Soe., after a yery patient trial, gave again their yer- 
diet at Gniaboro' in favor of Hussey's machine. Who 
can yet say which of them is the bestf 

A Nsw Lamp.— The New England Farmer for Oct., 
contains mn article from Dr. Sikdbof, a German Pro- 
fessor, announcing the invention of a lamp, for which a 
patent has Just been issued. The inventor claims the 
following advantages. It has no machinery about it, 
any wick can be used, — it consumes exactly as much oil 
in a given time as a glass lamp, — it produces two and two- 
thirds as much light as the glass lamp. The light burns 
equally well till the oil is consumed— it bums the poorest 
oil as well as the best — it can be be made in any form, 
used with any shades and any number of burners— and 
it is very good looking. Should this lamp prove upon 
experiment to be all that is claimed for it, it will come 
into extensive use. 

Thb Casboii Ehoixi.— The Plough, Loom and Anvil 
for Oct., gives an account of the invention of new mo- 
tive power by Prof. Saucoh, who has aiter long experi- 
ment and discouraging hindrances perfected, as he 
thinks, the carbon engine. The power is obtsined by 
the generation and expansion, by heat of carbonic acid 
gas. Common whiting, sulphuric acid, and water are 
used in generating this gas, and the boiler in which these 
components are held is similar in shape and sise to a 
common bomb shell. A small Airnace not larger than 
a hat, with a handftil of ignited charcoal, furnishes the 
heat requisite for driving an engine of twenty-five horse 
power. This engine with a heat of 80° gives greater 
power than the steam engine with 452°, a heat which no 
engine can bear. The expense of driving a boat from 
Cincinnati to New-Orleans with steam Is stated to be 
over $1,000; with a carbon engine, it would be only $6. 
Farther demonstrations soon. 

Wasbivo CLOTHn Wbolssals. — The Ohio Cultivator 
informs us that at the great wash-houses in London, 
(connected with the public baths) there are at one estab- 
lishment 84 apartments, each furnished with tubs, fitted 
with cocks for hot, cold, and waste wster, baskets, and 
a steam-boiling apparatus. Mangles ate at'hand, and a 



drying machine supplied with hot air. A smart woman 
will do the washing, drying, and ironing for her family 
[of how many persons?] in two hours, at a cost of two 
pence. To stimulate her, she pays double after the se- 
cond hour. Over 1,000 poor women wash here weekly. 
The receipts exceed the expenditures. 

Silk aiid Bbbt Suoae.— According to the U. S. 
census, the quantity of silk produced in this country in 
1850, was less than a fourth the amount of 1840— a sur- 
prising decrease, and only accounted for by the fact, long 
since established by many, that silk culture here is liable 
to too many disasters and drawbacks for carrying on pro- 
fitably. Such pursuits will find their own level. We 
also observe that the quantity of beet sugar is gradually 
diminishing in France. Its unfitness for manufacture in 
this country was established many years ago, by the fact 
that beets must be raised at about six cents per bushel, 
to pay expenses, saying nothing about profits, while they 
would be worth far more than this for cattle food, at tho 
present prices of other food, and of butter, cheese, and 
beef. 

ToBAOCO.— We observe that the amount of tobacco 
raised in the United States has decreased about ten per 
cent in the last ten years. So says the census. However 
profitable it may be to individuals, we cannot but strong- 
ly doubt whether the large use of this vegetable contri- 
butes to national prosperity — ^moresmoko than substance. 
We are much pleased to learn that the quantity of Indian 
com has incraued in the same period about 60 per cent, 
wool 48 per cent-, and market garden products about 100 
percent. Tastes, we know, differ greaMy; but for u«, 
We decidedly prefer a good, well ripened, rose-cored, 
Imperial watermelon, ** to iakiy" as the doctors say,— > 
to a concrete dose of tobacco juice. 

Plastib OB Wbbat. — An experiment is stated in the 
Michigan Farmer, by Isaac Elliott, performed on 
'' sandy and gravelly loam," by turning under a five 
years sod of clover chiefiy, for wheat. The plowing was 
deep, and after thorough harrowing the wheat was sown 
and grew well in autumn. The spring was cold, and the 
young wheat turned yellow. Towards the close of four 
mo., (April) 80 lbs. of plaster were sown upon it, *' and 
in a few days it turned a very dark green color." It 
yielded 28 bushels per acre, except on small portions not 
plastered, where the crop was about 18 bushels per acre. 



Gokhom's Modr or Examixiro Cows.-^. Harvey, of 
Delaware Co., Pa., says that this mode of determining the 
milking properties at a glance, and even in a young heifer, 
is extensively adopted in that region, and is perfectly re- 
liable. Several dairymen got hold of it at>out the same 
time, and ascertaining its correctness, were very careful 
to conceal it from each other. One farmer selected an 
excellent herd of cows by buying them of drovers when 
two-year heifers. 

Oertifioaie. 



We, the anderrigned, retxtfr that we have toldtn Mr. S. W. Jrw- 
ITT, of Vermont, America, or pnre blood Meniio Ewe», of oor own 
raiauif , much more in namber, and for m muco sreater mine m money, 
ihan to all other American pnrchaaen. OURRIN, 

CUGNOT, 

Ymmft Prance, Apra 7, 1889. VICTOR GILBERT. 
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Fraitand Shade Tree*. 

TjVlR Hie « Mowl Ma ffvinT: ^^OTi 



CDrrflMiflr G«o«berr4u, lUiptif iriei, GnpavinH uid Sini 

aW m Bnod variBtv of bJiaiId Irrei, tfflHitfini of Scotch Elm, 
liA arriniH*, Limlon, Hoik CIiuikui. Mumiiniii Aih, Lvch, 
Ad. EMTgwni Pri™,*idBiKliilH.rn,fofHtdjia, 

BBlioii nil be hadnr'^Nnncrymw. JOS^UCJODWELL. 



E1ni,E~.. 



A Farmer and hiB Wife 

W ApolyloJOHNCJ. 
Not. 1, IBSS— a.* 



'I 'HE geiwrBl eonfifiirii 

per iHor, mid ihe IniiMi n 
Hen. The nuKhine, »n 
(briM >a lunar cyliuotr ihr 



LONGF.TT A GRIFPTNO, 



AgrlcDltaral ImplenteBtai 

BTRAW AND STALK CUTTKRS— of all nuiem. 

COBN MfT.rj*— biBli of Irmi iikI Uurr Rmie. 

CORN AND COB CRU»UliBS— of Bull', NIcboU'uid Sin 



SAUSAORSTlirFERS AND CUTTKBS— of lUpelietiu. 
VRIETABIf OR ROOT CUTTER8-of ■|>pni>«l kiiib. 
CORN SHKLLEKS— <br heiid hikI him jnwer. 
VEGKTABI.E BOir.Kn»-er Mi'ii't Kiul Brni'i peiom. 
OARDKN AND WIIERI. RARROWS-orirnn Olid wood. 



my A: Mian.Cenlre Dnft.miJ Rich'* Iron Rem. 

—bane- MllBurfauKlIt make, Biid Minor tt HotlolH. 
II the sole AtricullaTid Warehoiue, No-lBCIiff.Slreet, 



E teiiahie inlcle, miii 



J. ihibihIi each. TbenibecriixnhaFemde ■coiilnci fioalarge 

..... — r w prepared Knopplv any deiaaiid, Farinti* and 

mil lecallBUHii W«ra |iuiThaiin( eleewliere, 



r/ bnf a bcandnl C. Dislii 



IGKTT * GRIFFINO 



Btau A^gncahDnl Warekoaie, No. K CliffSuwi, N(w-V«(k, 



lew-Tork AgTiraltDnl Waraluiua imi iMd Btm. 

nlemiiMit •<'•' FjtkTJwl 'Girden JkS^ tvV' Xral riir»ir« S 

raUe Kv ihe RiiHci, Fanner, or Ganltiier. Ai» OnaUL Ku 
Dual, Poodreiie, Plainer of Paria, niiJ Super F1i^4|Jiaie arliiiK. 
Durham, and other improved brcedi of CbiiIf and ^ccp. 
A. B. ALU^ * CO, 



Importanl to Fanners. 

ITiiieiwrallrrniiceded by all inielliirm Fannera,lbM™ilnfiti 
rood Av callle will lave a^mil Tmni %S id 30 per cnu BtftUjri 



Oli)H)ae Roti 

all ha'rd Hi«aii«i'ln'"t^<riulkJn^n7'ii'K>ri' 



r Medal, b^ ih 



InalilDle, Furrunbcr paruqlirl, 
faF-BTHOIJ,((u|,.lL«( 

■"' — -ct*a^ 



New- York Stale Asricnltnral Worio. 

WHEELER, MFI.II^ fc CO, will at the •hntrH uRiR, tO 
aU onlrn for Iklarl.inea made W thrm. among wtnHi anibeit 

ten; ComWiieJ Tlir™r. aiTw'iiuiowe'™; Cir^nlar SawSl'lb; 
GkiTer-Hiillen; Hoik Pnivira aearid ftir cbitniiuti Fted Conn 
(orBona Power, Ac. *c ^ 

Thiacarcilr oCriKkler whicb preiaiTa in many pani tf ika n« 
Iry, in COIHequcnce of llic prgpaiitdry ieaBiio,iiiiliic«lliui HclllU* 

Wheeler'i TaaagjlytaiM Tied (MM, 



As beini pecn^nrly adapt 



. alrairM knin 
' l« laliai -r I 



Teed rolla. aiid being ru 



Iraw and bay cqDllly well, all 
■ '" 'eiiitth. Jl It aimjile and 

Icrmuid, aiid thM raplM 
■n keep the Marh^nTiu Ibt bk> 



THE OHIO FARMER, 
AHD M£CIRANIO<S ASSIBTAItT, 
Hd aiul PMiil-i im CImlaiti OMa, *» IHmw 9mh. 
drmiad id Airiealtut. Honieulw^ 
ira Doroeaiic Ee.iiMny,B«alI"^* 

lie and BtTnii Pric'a nfall iho leadinjanielM M*" 

NEW-YORK, CLEVELAND, CLSClNWATt nd 

PITTSBUROH Hvkni. ara alao acnruely rapwHd aasli ai^ 

TlieFaiiinkonenrtlielareeil. ■i>d iiM-Viinwlsi(«d by ■ll**° 

are ac^naiiitad whli it. iii Ix oik nf ll« baa Afticahwil Kf^ 

-tn iP the United tOntea, 

Sanpla CoiHt will ba aani to any pan of ibe Uiiiied Sum, i <" 

nneil be made of the PaMiaher. by letter poM-jiaid 

^nilrte Snhacribei.W.«L Ctaba of two « Boie, W^ 

lumber ^^^^mcma will be inaerud bilheFuW 

""tHOS." BROWN- Pu'ili*"'. ™_ 
MerchanlV Backui^i Oenlaad, 0*» 



t;'J 
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Bnperpkosphate of fjime* 

rpHE GENUINE ARTICLE, mannfactttred by Profeamr Mapa, 
X alto C. Deburg't No. 1— with prinlcd directioiia for their u*e. in 
bags oC ISO poniidfl each. Farmers and Oardeiiera will do well to 
apply lo OB, ■• wa keep none bui the f «fi«tti« unadvUemUd article. 

^ B. ALLEN A CO., 180 nnri 191. 

Water-sL, New«York. 
Oetl— 1£ 
■ — I 

Super Phosphate of I^UBe* 

T7H>R fanniaf purpotca, pot op in ban of IfiO Iba. each. For aale 
J? by JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

Sept. I— If. No. Ig? Water Street, New- York. 

United Btetai Agrieoltiinl Warehoua and Seed Stodre, 

Nxlfft Water Stnet^ New-York. 

THE aubecriberB aolioit the atteniioo of the public to the large and 
. raried aaaortment of Agricultural and Horticuliura] Implements. 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, ana 
ofler for sale at the lowest prices and on the be«t terras. 
Aug. l-~tf. JOHN MAYHER h CO. 

Hay and Straw Catters, 

OF an styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks; for 
sale at the United Stales Agricuiinral Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHER ft CO. 
Sept. 1— tf. 

Seed Wheat* 

GOLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Flint,Canada, Black 
Sea, Soul's, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
«Agricultnral Warehousa and Seed Store, No. 107 Water Street, 
New. York. JOHN MAYHER ft CO. 
Sept. 1 — tf. 

CMERY A CO.»8 

Improved Hone Fewer. Tbiaahen and Seporaton. 

THE luiderstgned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery's new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New- York. The State Agricultural Ware. 
booao ii the only Depot where this superior power can lie had. A^ 
many powers are represented as Emery's patent, lo avoid impoMitions. 
be careful to otiserve that the name ot Emery ft Co , is cast iu full 
on every link of chain and the whee\ hub. 

LONGETT ft GRTFFTNG. 
July 1—lf. «5 Cliff street. New- York. 

Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators* 

EndUu Chain Powtrs 

OF all kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also cast iron 
Sweep Powers, lor one to four horses. Threshera and Separa- 
tors to nwtch the above. JOHN MAYHKR ft CO., 
United States Agrictdtural Warehouse and Seed Siore, 
Sept. 1— tf. No. 197 Water Street, New- York. 

Trees, Plants and Shruhs 

SHOULD be transplanted South in the fall. Orders supplied from 
the best nurseries, at thcif prices. A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
Oct. 1, ieSS»— tf. 180 and 101 Water St., New- York. 

Fmit and Ornamental Trees* 

THE subscribers woakl beg lesve to give notice to dealers and 
others purchasing Pear Trees, that their stock is reroarkablv 
well groMm this season, and will be very strour and fine for the fall 
sales, aiMl is as eztensive a collection of saleable trees as can be 
found at any other nursery in the county. I'he collectJou grown on 
quuice stock is also very fine. 

The stock of Apple Trees will also be very large this fall, in lils 
to suit purchasers. 

Plums— a general assortment of most of the leading kinds. 

Cherries, Apricou, Peaches, Grapevines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
with other small Fruits, at the lowest market (vices. 

Oniameiital Trees, being also grown expensively, can be (tarnished 
by the hundred at very reasonsMe rates— European Linden, Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Elms, English Elms, Horse Cliestniits, with a good 
collectiou of Roses, ftc. Catalogues will lie forwarded to all appli- 
cants. WIl^ON, THORBURN ft TEI^LER, 

Oct. l--4t Nurserymen, No. 402 Broadway, Albany. 

ANDRE LEROY> Nnrseryman at Angers, France, 

HONORARY and Corremonding member of the pruicipal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United States, and of Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends, and alt the nurserymen of the U'ion in ge- 
neral, thai be has made large preparations, aira has now on hand aeon- 
siderable stock of a\% the nnest Evergreen Seedlings, Rosrs, Fruit 
and OrnaroentaV Trees, ftc, ftc. most suitable for the American 
markets. The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
derj for the United Stalea, enables him to flatter himself that he has 
now all the necessary knowledge to give full satisfaction, and to as- 
sure the delivery in good order, of all the trees, ftc, ordered. 

He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already re- 
cived the Sonplemenl for 1869, to his Caialonsie of 1851, that it can 
Ijc obtained tree of any charge, at his scent's office, M.Kd. Bossange, 
IdB Pearl-Street, New- York, who will aiso attend to forward all or- 
ders sent to htm, and to pass through the custom house, and to reship 
all goods ordered, wilbout any delay, and whh the greatest care. 
Address M. ANDRK LEROY, Angers, France, 

Case or M. Es. Bosstous, laS Pearl-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1— 3t 



Alhany Drain Tile Works* 

No 60 LofMSstsr Slntt^W$st ^f Mniital CoBsgs, JJ&imjr. 

THE subwriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

HoRsx Srob Tils. ^^ 

01 inch RJK, or 41 inch Calibre, $18 00 pr. ftWO. 

4} " *' 31 " 15 00 " 

7\ " «» «} «* IS 00 ** 

SoLX Tils. 

41 inch Rise, or 31 inch CaUbre, S18 00 pr. 1000. 

3] " '• S| " 12 0f> " 

These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, drainina land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain — being ihe cheapest and roo«t durable article used. 

Tile sufi5cienily large for drniufl around dwellings, at %A ond S8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1853— tf. JOHN GOTT. 

,11 - ■■-» 

New and Important Insurance* 
Vorthem V. York IdTS Stock Ins. Co., Plattsbvrgrh, N. 7. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New- York. 
July. 1861. Horses, Cattle, and all kuids (^ Live Stock iiwured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, ftc CAPITAL, SSO.OOO. 

GEORGE MOORE, Plattsbnrgh, Sec*y. 
I. C. Mot, Fort Ann, Gen. AgenL 

Oclol>er 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and readv to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owiiera of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of orntectioii. If fire, life and Bsarine insurances are proper 
and expeaieni, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for hisuraix*e 
are equally applicable to all. 
For terms please an>ly to Company's Agents. 
Plaltsburgh, July 1— 4f. 

For Sale* 

ONE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley, 2 miles 
from the vtlUge of Oxford, containing 920 acres — river flat- 
grain laud, pasture, woodland, and orcharding. A laree and conve- 
nient dwelling house, two large banis, with sheds and out-hou««s— 
watered by the Cbeiinngo River — a creek on which tliere is a saw 
inill, and by never fuiling springs. On it are more than 700 rods of 
stone wall. Persons wishing to purchase are desired to look at the 
crops and stock on the farm. Enquire of JOHN TRACY, Oxford, 
N. Y. Oct. 1, J852--31. 

FOR SAJ.E, 

K /\ EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of which 
0\ / has sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cents a pound, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-fourth pounds 
per head. 

For further particulnrs, address the subscriber at his residence, 
Canaan Centre, Columbia county, N. Y., or BukKCHASn and Bubt 
of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL S. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 18S2— tf. 

Valnabie Farm for Sale* 

THE subscriber oflers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 
behig a part of his homestead, snd comprising two hundred acres 
<^ as desirable land as any in Addison county— lying on the main 
road four mites north of Yergeniies on the border of I^keChamplain, 
ami one mile from the Railroad Station. It is uiuiergood cultivation, 
and furnished with commodious buildings. The remaining 250 acres 
is wood land ; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 
lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will be told together or in parcels. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1— tf. Ferrisburgh. Addison co., Vu 

A Fimt Class Dairy Farm for Sale. 

MY farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenaiico Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and pes- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
tMTo story mansion, five large Iwms, and sheds and uut housrSj m 

{rood repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
>ly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and gram; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit, heahh, and lieauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is ftilly su|^ied with farming tools, and 
about fift^ head of cows afid youns stocky all or any or which mny 
bo had wnh the farm. The New-York and Erie Railrond ftiniisbcii 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New- York market at 
all seasons, aixl the route fsX the contemplsted Albany ami Biiighamp- 
ton railway, passes within a few miles of the farm. The fnrni can no 
conveniently divided. Price low— title perfect. Terms most ea^y. 

G. VAN DER I.YN, 
May I, lg»-tf. Oxford, N. Y. 
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Having, since the death of Mr. Downing, the lamented Editor of '" Thb I^obticultttrist," 
disposed of that work,Hhe Publisher of "The Cultivator'* hofi determined to carry into effect a 
design he has for some years had in contemplation, of establishing a Weekly Journal, in connec- 
tion with " The Cultivator," to be devoted to the cause of Agriculture and the Rural Arts generally. 
In pursuance of this plan, he has issued a sample number of a weekly publication, the regular issue 
of which will be commenced with the new year, to be called the 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE FARM, THE GARDEN, AND THE FIRESIDE. 

The scope of The Country Gentleman will embrace : 



I.. The Farm— Including— 1. The Principles of Gulti. i 
vmtion, the Preparation or the Soil and the most approv- 
ed methods of Culture of all the Crops grown in this 
country. — 2. The Manufacture, Preservation, and Appli- 
cation of Manures — 8. The Dt^cnption and Illustrative 
Drawings of all Implements and Machines requisite for 
the Farmer's use.— 4. The Breeding, Rearing and Man* 
agement of all the Domestic Animals, with Engravings 
of the different breeds. 

II. The Garden and the Orchard. — 1. Descrlp- 
tions will l^fiven of all the Fruits, of the different va- 
rieties, 8uitea,to the varioirs sections of the country, to- 
gether with Hie best modes of Pro(»ngation and Cultiva- 
tion. — 2. Sflecfs Lists and Descriptions of Flowers, 
Shrubs and Treks, suitable for large and small places, 
with Directions lor their Culture. — 8. Special attention 
will be given to the products of the Kitchen Garden, 
a department hitherto too much neglected, as there are 



many plants highly deshrable for the table, wbicli have 
not come into general culture. 

III. The Fireside. — This department will be of a 
miscellaneous character, embracing every variety of hi- 
structive and entertaining subjects, such aa Historical, 
Geographical and Biographical Notes, Literature, Matq.^ 
ral Science, Tales, Poetry, &c., coDsisting of origiDal 
articles and selections of a high order. 

IV. Record or the Times. — Under this head will be 
given a concise and systematic abstract of the News of 
the Week, embracing briefly every thing of general in- 
terest to country residents. 

y. Produce Market. — Great efforts will be made 
to render this department full and (Amplete, and par- 
ticularly valuable to the Farmer and Produce Dealer. 
A careful synopsis of the prices of Produce, Wool, Lire 
Stock, &c.,at the leading markets, wilUbegicen, as well 
as the condition of crofis, &c. j- 



It will be the aim of the publisher to make the paper attractive and elegant in its typography, choice 
and select in its contents— to make it indispensable to the Farmer, and desirable to every one who 
has a rod of ground to cultivate, or a home to beautify — and by devoting its columns to Improye- 

MBNT IN AqRICULTUE, TO ELEVATION IN CHARACTER, AND REFINEMENT IN TaSTE, tO render 

The Country Gentleman, the standard in its sphere. 

Terms. — It will be printed on good paper, in the best style, and be liberally illustrated by Portraits 
of Domestic Animals, Views of Buildings, Agricultural Implements, &c., &c. Each number will 
contain 12 haitdsome quarto pages, from which all advertisements will be excluded, none being insert- 
ed except on the cover, which will be devoted to the interests of our advertising friends. 

The price of the paper will be 82.00 a year, in advance — if not paid in ^vance, 82.50. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 



THE CULTIYATOR FOR 1853. 

THE PRICE REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 



As the proprietor will next year issue '* The Gdlti- 
TAToa" in connection witli the weekly Journal announc- 



ed above, he will be enabled to reduce its price to Fi] 
Cknts a YsAa, while he will have it in his power to give 
increased interest and value to its images, from the fact 
that its contents will consist of the choicest articles 
which appear in the weekly pa()er during the month. 
There will be no change in its character. Its object — 
"To Improve the Soil aed the Mikd^' — will be the 
same as heretofore. The only alteration will be in the 
price — a change which will procure for it, he has reason 
to believe, a greatly extended circulation, and consequent 
increase of usefulness. Certainly this will be the effect, 
if those who have heretofore so kindly extended to it 
their aid, shall act with their accustomed energy in pro- 
curing subscriptions for 1853. 

In calling upon our friends to renew their efforts in be- 
half of the next year's Cultivator, we beg to assure them, 
that, while its price is so greatly i-educed, we intend to 

Albatttf, N. Y. Nov., 1852« 



make ft equal in value to any volume that has (^receded 
it: and we solicit for it,. not only the good will of its 
friends, but their energetic efforts to greatly extend its 
circulation. The price hereaftet,- ^ill be as follows: 

Single Copy, Fifty Cents— Eight Copies $8— any lar- 
ger number at the same rate. 07* All subscriptions 
must commence with tl^ Jan. No., and the pa^incnts 
must in all cases accoitt(Any the order for the paper. 

Will our Agents, to whom we are already under so 
many obligations, 'take hold of the wQrk in eu-nest? 
Many have already assured us, that with this reouciloa 
of price, they could iqoci^haiidonble their /lubsl^riptions 
for next year, and we trtdN^Mt^is will prove true with 
all our Agents. ^ 

ICT*' Every subscriber to ourcnnrent volume, as well ss 
all Fostmastees, and all others interested in the pro^osss 
of Agricultural Improvement, are most respecUhlly in- 
vited to act as agents for The Ccltitatoe. 

LUTHKB TUCKSB. 



Nbw Sksibs. 



TO UUSOTX IHZ BCDX ASlt m kud, 
ALBAK7, DECEMBER, 1852. 
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Oiir AxraiijMaMito tor 18B3. 

Tb«ae were In aoine dBgree eiplslncd fa onr li«t; yet 
■ more ftill derelopment of our pluu and pnrpoeei td«7 
not be Inappropriftte at tbli time. 

Aad In the flnt place, we desire that it ihoald be dis- 
tinctly oodentood, that Tbs Oditivatd* is to be con- 
Unned aa heretofbre, and that, notwitbitandlag the rednc- 
tiooofitcprice toFiFTT Csnts, there Isto beuo deterl- 
oraUoQ la the characterof Ihe irork Itself. Onthecon- 
trary, we aamre onr readers that we ih^ iparenop^ns 
to reodur Thk Guliivatok more valnable than ever. — 
We are enabled to ardace Its price, In conseqaence of III 
connection with onr proposed weeUy Joumafj'Vnd U> 
IncTcaae Its T*lae from the fact that iti contents wiU be 
made np from the best articles which app^r in the raral 
department of the weeUy sheet during the month. In 
this way, wa pnblished fbr many yean at Koehester, the- 
" Monthly Genesee Farmer," In connection with the 
weekly Genoaee Farmer, preriooi to oar connection 
with the Cnltlvator in 1840, and the system worked ad- 
n^rahly — so well Indeed, that Its entire taccess led to 
tike adoption of onr present arraofementa. Let no one, 
flkerefore, fear that " Tlie Cnltivator" will lose any of 
ita interest, on aceonnt of its redaction In prioe ; bol let 
all ita friends renew their effort) to extend lUdrcnlation, 
with the fall assurance that, while, from 'the amount of 
reading matter It will contain, it will be allogether the 
cheapest of our agricultural Journals, it wUl lose notblog 
of the high character It has so long matalned. 

Id eetaUlshIng Tbi Gochtbi Gxhtlihih, we are bnt 
fnlAlling a derign we ba*e had for tome time In contem- 
plallon. That the time has arrived for a weekly Jonrnal 
like Ibe one we propose, we have abundant evidenoe In 
the increased attention now everywheie deToted to niral 
atlUra — In the demand which has ariseo fbr reliable and 
tested information on all subjeeta connected with rural 
ImproTement — In Ibe formation and snccess of Agricul- 
tntal and Hortlcnltnral SodelEeS; and In the rapid )n> 
crease of Acts important to the cnltirator of the soU, 
which all demand a more ft^nent medium of commn- 
nicatioo with the public, than Is aflbrded by our monthly 
Jonmals. BeMe this, and growing naturally out of the 
increased Interest In agricultural lubjecCs, there has 
•prung up a taste fbr rural decoration ; and we beltere 
the time has come, when, to that basb of solid improTc- 
ment which we hare so long adrocated, there ihoald be 
nlsed a inperstrncture la wUch beauty should combine 
with utility. Hence, lu order to keep pace with the 



times, we must enlarge our scope so as to embrace all 
the topica enumerated in the prospectus, published last 
month, and which Ib republished on the last page of this 
paper. 

The CaovTsr GaNTLSHAH — and we have deemed this 
ti tle j>mosif«.'ppropriato one for a paper devoted to the 
int^^s add improvemeDt of the American fanner — will 
therefore embrace in ila scoiie all those matters which 
particnlarly interest the cnltirator of the fkrm, tbe gar- 
den, and the orchard, as well m those relating to rural 
Improvement and decoration generally, while its Fireside 
Department nlli be a new and attractive feature of the 
paper, which will alTord both iostmction and amuK- 
ment to those who feel less Interest In the practical ope. 
rations of the turn and garden. 

Tbe Country Oenlleman will be beaatifiullr printed, 
handsomely illnstraled, and filled with choice matter, 
calculated to instruct, improve, and elevate tbe dtarac- 
ter and standiag of our rural population ; and we recom- 
mend it to all OUT Ikrmers who wish a weekly 'Jonroal 
devoted to the advancement of their lotereats and hn- 
provement. 

Those who desire only a monthly Journal, will And 
Thk CuLTiTAToa uow, as it ever has been, a safe and 
invaluable aid iu dlrecUag their labors to tbe most profi- 
table results. 

It may not be improper, in thti place, to state tbattlu 
publisher has no connection with any breeders of stock, 
□r with any agricuUnral warehonse, or patent mscfainel 
or manures — no business connection tnsway bim In favor 
of this or that establishment, nor any prejudices to In- 
duce htm to swerve IVom what he bell»vea will best pro- 
mote tbe Interests of bis rabscriben. ff bUa his oolumns 
are alike open to all, to advertise their wares, he will be 
carefnl to recommend nothli^ which he does not ftdly 
believe merits tbe commendation which may be given h. 

Readers, our plans for the Hiturc, are before you. If 
they meet your approbation, we ask your hearty co-op* 
eratjop, to enable ua to carry them into successful ef- 
fect. We ask yon lo aid us by continuing your eon- 
tHbatlona to our pagcs^by niakiug onr Joaroals known 
to your friends — by acliuK, so far as yon can, as Agenta 
to procure subscribers to Tna CoDnrni GaMTLaxAa and 
Tua Cdltitatob. The latter beiug now reduced to ST4 
oenta to clubs, we hope to receive much larger JUts (br 
It than heretofore, as no &rmer, who has any correct es- 
timate of tbe practical value of its contents, can rsfoss 
to become a subscriber, If properiy solicited. 

rr- Specimen Sos. of both onr papera, with pro^eo- 
tnses, will be sent to all who desire to act at A^ntl. . 
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Education of AnimaTiu 



Thomas Day, tbe celebrated author of " Sanford and 
Merton/' having among other eccentricities, adopted the 
notion that kind and familiar treatment of animals was 
all that was necenary to make them perfect specimens 
of docility, attempted to bring np a fkyorite colt on this 
principle. It proved a most serious and fktal mistake, 
for by a single kick of the animal, be lost his life. B6- 
straint is in the highest degree essential. But it should 
be the restraint of reason and of uniformity . No philoso- 
pher can understand sooner the relation of caiM« and 
^fftct, than a domestic animal, so far as regards its own 
pleasures and pains. We have seen horses, which were 
used for driving a ferry-boat, pass unled from the stable 
to the boat, step on board, walk to the machinery and 
" back " themselves downwards through a narrow door, 
on the wheel, ready for work, entirely unattended, while 
most other horses could scarcely be driven on board. — 
An invariable feeding of oats, Immediately foUowirfgifte 
act, sufficiently accounted for this remarkable movement. 
The animal quickly understood the connection between 
his position on the machinery, and his breakfast. A uni- 
form infliction of " pains and penalties," will in particu- 
lar cases accomplish as much as an appeal to the appe- 
tite, if under certain conditions, which we shall soon 
explain. VTe have never ikiled, except in a single in- 
stance, to reduce the most terrific kickers among cows, 
to permamnt quietness and submission, in less than three 
days, by always following with a single stroke of the whip, 
every attempted blow of the hoof. But it was quite essen- 
tial that the conditions, just alluded to, should be strictly 
observed, namely: 1. That perfect calmness should 
be preserved, for how can one govern snother, when he 
cannot govern himself. 2. Tliat every warlike attempit 
whether it result In upsetting the milk-pail, or only in 
•a abortive stroke against the air, should be punished 
precisely alike, for the animal has nothing to do with 
results; it is the bad disposition we wish to subdue.— 
8. A single 6/010 only should be given for each oiSence, 
Ibr In this case, the dread is greater than the pain— but 
If repeated, the terror instantly ceases, and a feeling of 
Airy and resentment usurps its place. It is surprising 
how quickly the connection between the kick and the 
invariable stroke is impressed upon the animal's per- 
eeptions, by this course. We know a person who tried 
this treatment on a cow so untractable as to be milked 
with difficulty even when tied with a strong rope, and 
alter the third milking she was ever after as quiet as a 
kitten in a cradle. A single stroke on the thigh for each 
kick, and a single cut across the nose, for each attempt 
to run, was the whole remedy. 

We have Just stated that this remedy never fkfled ex- 
cept in a single instance. In this case the animal pos- 
sessed an extraordinary degree of natural shrewdness, 
and perceived at once the firmness and self-possession 
about to be encountered, and consequently suspended 
her bad tricks until others resumed the charge of her. 

Veedless severity, may we not say cruelty, spoils the dis- 
position of more animals than all other causes put together. 
In all the successful cases we have stated, a familiar, kind, 
and soothing manner was constantly practiced, and se- 



rerity only on the actual commission of a bad deed . The 
most successful trainer of oxen we ever knew, pnrsned 
towards the young animals, an invariable course of kind 
treatment, always insisting however on having ultimately 
his own way. In the first place, having obtained severtl 
yoke of steers for the commencement of bis operations, 
and enclosing them in a sufficient yard, his first object 
was to make them familiar with his presence. For thii 
purpose he continued for some hours to pass constantly 
among them, touching with his hand as occasion offered, 
but never frightening. By degrees, they would allow 
him to handle them freely. The ox-bow was next ap- 
plied to their necks, and by gently* pressing or pulling, 
they would soon give up. and follow where he insisted 
they should go. In this way ererything desired was 
accomplished — and not only so, but in the best nuumer 
possible, for it was a common remark that these oxen 
were more thoroughly trained than any others in the 
country. • A slight motion of the whip, or a low word 
of command, was only required to faaduoe instant ohedi- 
enoe — no " terrors of the laab/' no vociferous screams, 
so commonly considered necessary in driring oxen, were 
ever needed. 

There can^ no question that nearly or quite all no- 
managable and fractious animals, are made so chiefly 
through bad treatment— the only way to cure them we 
have alFctdy pointed out. We shall mention a few m- 
stains of this bad treatment — ^because it is often as use- 
ful to show how a thing should not be done, u to give 
the best rules. Domestic animals and children are oiten 
mismanaged in precisely the same way. Thus, a child ii 
sometimes severely punished for a misfortune, and slightly 
reproved for a crime; carelessness, resnlting in the frtc- 
ture of a costly looking-glass, is visited with a heavy 
penalty ; but if, by mere luck, the glass is not broken, 
the thing is very quietly passed over, even though the 
intention may be far worse. In the same way we have 
seen the accidental upsetting of " a swimming pail of 
milk," followed with a torrent of blows upon the poor 
animaVs back, while the most spiteful kick, " with malice 
prepense," but hitting nobody, escaped the vengeanceof 
the Uiw. Milkmaids and milkmen, sometimes endnre 
for a while, and with a great deal of patience, the tron* 
blesome trfcks of badly educated animals, without even 
an expression intelligible to them, disapproring of their 
misdeeds; but when patience departs, vengeance arrires, 
and a thorough storm pours down its terrors. This it 
the way to ruin any beast. We once knew a very clmr 
fkrmer, (using the adjective in its American sense,) who 
committed the milking of the cows to his two boys, who, 
sometimes teasing the animals, found them rather in- 
tractable. To punish them for " running away,^' they 
were driven into the yard again, and there received a 
due infliction from whips, clubs, and stones. The ani- 
mals, looking into cause and effect, discoved that if they 
kept their distance they escaped torture, and hence in a 
little while it became imi^ssible to approach them, which 
the good natured farmer accounted for by expressing the 
opinion that " they really had the Old Harry in themt" 

We have written the more freely on this subject, be- 
cause it is obviously a matter of very great importance, 
so far as the comfort and satisfaction of farming are con- 
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oerned^ as well as the moral influencet of Bhanningwhat- 
eyer chafes the temper, or strengthens yindictive pas- 
sions. There are fifteen million cattle in our country, 
and it hecoms an interesting question whether the chil- 
dren of farmers, who are to spend a large share of their 
Uyes among them, are taught to regard them all as like 
wild beasts, the objects of fear, dread, or vengeance] or 
to look upon *^ the sight of animals enjoying life," under 
humane treatment, as an important source of rural gra- 
tification, to say nothmg of the feelings of humanity to- 
wards human beings, which must inevitably be cherished 
and increased by the cultivation of humanity towards 
the brate creation. 



-►♦^ 



Theory and Practloe of Faxmliig. 



Very much is written and said on the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture at the present day. When this comes 
from a reliable source it is often timely and Judicious; 
but on the other hand too much comes from visionary 
theorists, who write to display the graces of style and 
establish a reputation. It may not be difficult to secure 
a literary reputation among the well-read residents of 
our large towns and cities, but farmers do not Judge by 
the same standard. 

A short time since I listened to an agricultural ad- 
dress, at a plowing match, on which occasion the orator 
went on to say how easy a matter it was to master this 
scientific farming. For instance, it was Just as easy to 
raise nine hundred bushels of carrots on an acre, as one 
hundred ; the only diffbrence being in the use of special 
manures, and a little extra cultivation. Again, if the 
soil was thoroughly plowed and sub-soiled, no crop 
would ever suffer from drouth . Farther, he stated , that 
six weeks study in the winter, would give any farmer 
knowledge enough of chemistry to analyse his own soil. 
Then, in growing the peach, all that is nece88ai7 to have 
the trees live as long as they used to forty or fifty years 
ago, is that they should be pruned close to the ground, 
when first set out, and then shortened in once in two or 
three years. There was nothing said about the difierent 
diseases which affect the peach — the yellows, blight, and 
curled leaf. More peach trees have, probably, been de- 
stroyed by the yellows, than all other diseases, and so 
far as my knowledge extends, no certain remedy has been 
found for its fktal attacks. No cultivation will prevent 
it, nothing but the extermination, root and branch, of 
the diseased trees, will check its spread in the orchard. 
Careful cultivation, pruning in some way, will undoubt- 
edly make the trees more healthy, and lengthen the pe- 
riod of their life. 

As to learning enough of chemistry in six weeks to an- 
alyse a soil, I know it cannot be done, and have the best 
authority for saying so. It is only by practical chemists, 
who are deeply learned in the science, and have facilities 
for analysing soils, that anything can be successfully done. 

Special manures, such as guano, poudrette, bone-dust, 
kc.f are good in their place, and should be used by 
tarmers more than they are. But after all, the principal 
resource of the farmer lies in his barn-yard, and whoever 
allows his stable manure to run to waste, calculating to 
depend on special manures, makes a great mistake. 



Their cost is so great that no farmer can depend on them 
for his principal manure, unless he lives near a large 
market city, where land is dear, and produce propor- 
tionably high. 

The orator also stated that there was no necessity of 
having a grain crop lodge, if it was only properly culti- 
vated. That is, if plenty of lime and silicates were added 
to the soil, instead of barn-yard manure, the grain wtoul^ 
always stand upright. 19ow, to say the ieast, tUs is 
true only in a limited degree. Everybody knows thai a 
tall, heavy crop of grain, is more liable to lodge than a 
short, light one. The reason for this may be partially 
the absence of silicates, but more particularly the law of 
gravitation. Spring grains, which grow rapidly, are 
more liable to lodge than winter crops, such as rye and 
wheat, which grow more slowly and derive more silica 
to support the stalk. 

It has always been my purpose, in writing, to tell plain, 
practical truth, and not to indulge in any puffing or gas- 
blowing, which is a species of dishonesty. It has become 
quite fashionable of late for men to talk of scientific ag- 
riculture, as though it were the most simple, easy thing 
in the world. The agricultural literature of the day, 
has increased tenfold in the past few years, and this speaks 
well for the progress of farming in the future. But after 
all, it is the every, day working farmer, who sustains the 
business, and w^ith their improvement, as a whole, will 
agricult ure advance. Some " agricultural talkers'' seem 
to think that it is only five or six years since farming has 
been practiced scientifically. Now, this a mbtake. 
There were those, fifty years ago, who studied as severe- 
ly, and labored as successfully, as any farmer of the pre- 
sent day. Their number was less it is true, but they 
were in advance of the age in which they lived . Not long 
since, an editorial appeared in the New-Tork Tribune, 
on New Farming. After recounting what science has 
done for manufactures and the mechanic arts, the editor 
says: '^ But farming lingers in the back ground. The 
plow that cuts the soil of an American prairie, though 
greatly inproved, is substantially the same instrument as 
that sung by the poet of Syracuse or Mantua,'* &c. 

The plow, without doubt, is one of the most ancient of 
agricultural implements, as well as the most useful. In 
the days of Pliny, the philosopher, it is said the plow 
was simply a crooked stick, pointed, and the team that 
drew it was '*' a woman and an ass" yoked together. The 
Tribune then goes on to compare agricultural im- 
provements with recent inventions, such as the telegraph. 
spinning-Jennies, &c., leaving farming, of course, a long 
way in the rear. If the Tribune thinks that the majority 
of farm labor is to be done by machinery, we think he is 
in error. We do not attempt to set bounds to what hu- 
man invention may accomplish for the farmer, but who- 
ever imagines that macbines will supercede back-bone 
labor, is romancing on a subject which will not be likely 
to gain much from his efforts. As a case, illustrating 
this new farming, the editor mentions the improvements 
made on the farm of Mr. Meechi, of England. One of 
the principal features in his management, is the use of a 
large tank into which all refose matter and liquids are 
collected. The contents of this are carried by large iron 
pipes to every part of his farm, and thrown by a steam 
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eDgioe to any desired place. Every machine that can 
fare labor is employed, and special manures are nsed 
vithont stint. 

Tills experiment proves what one scientific man with 
an immense fortune at his disposal can do. But does the 
Tribnne suppose that this is to be the standard for all 
English or American farmers in future I It is very well 
for Mr. MsiCHi to say that, with all his outlay, his farm 
pays him fair interest in the increase of crops and im- 
provement of the son, but all farmers have not the means 
to carry on business on such a scale, the prudence to 
manage it, or such market as to justify a like expendi- 
ture. TTe doubt whether a half-dozen farmers in Eng- 
land vdll repeat the experiments Mr. Mbbchi has made. 
The impracticability of carrying theories into execution 
has blasted many a plausible scheme. 

The Tribune speaks as if it supposed that the applica- 
tion of machinery to agriculture was a new thing. Im- 
plements and machines have been steadily improving for 
the last thirty years, and more has been done in the last 
ten years than in the previous half century. We do 
not, however, consider it of so much importance that 
steam engines be introduced, as that farmers themselves 
fanprove. We are now probably a quarter of a century 
in advance of England in the use of improved farm im- 
plements and labor-saving machines, while England may 
he as much in advance of us in the thorough culture of 
the soil in some of her best districts. Kot one ftirmer in 
ten avails himself of all the improvements in his reach 
for the cultivation of Us soil. And so it is with our 
mechanics. A majority of them are mere "hewers of 
wood and drawers of wat«r," while a few keep up or are 
in advacoe of the age, and give tone and character to 
their employment. 

Harvesting machines, revolving horse rakes, and im- 
proved plows, are great aids in farm labor, and their use 
has brought about a marked change in the last ten years. 
Harvesters will be confined mostly to the grain-growing 
regions of the south and west, while in New-England the 
grain cradle will be chiefly used. The sickle is still used 
extendvely in Great Britain, and we doubt whether a 
Yankee grain cradle was known In England until exhibited 
there at the World's Fair. 

Improvement is the watch-word of the times, and if 
we do not answer readily to its call, wemust be left be- 
hind. L. DuRAHD. Derhjf, Ct, Oct, 14, 1862. 
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Poverty and ProoraatlnatiotL 



Gold weather is coming in good earnest. Sheep huddle 
together in some comer ; cattle seek protection (Vom 
the wind by standing close to the side of the bam; poul- 
try are standing on one leg under the shelter of some 
equally defenceless cart; pigs gather about the kitchen 
door in sullen silence. I am too poor to provide conve- 
niences for my stock, exclaims the slnggish farmer, they 
must wait another year. 

It is a chilling autumn night. The hollow wind sighs 
nonmftilly as it sweeps the bare branches of the trees, 
and pierces with a shrill whistle the crevices of the 
sluggard's house, making him draw nearer to the half 
smothered fire, which flickers on the hearth. I am too 



poor to repair my house and prepare dry wood, nghs the 
shivering man ; Iwill try to do it another year. 

The wood-shed has yielded up its last stick of dec&jed 
fuel, and the yard has been gleaned of its last basket of 
chips, belonging properly to the manure heap. The for- 
mer has yoked his unwilling cattle, and is about torepur 
to his wood-lot for a load of dry limbs and Men trees, 
but meets with an unexpected hindrance to his benero* 
lent intentions. The. sled which experienced much hard 
usage the preceding season, and has been watered by all 
the summer's rain and chilled by the autumn frosts 
snaps its tongue with the first pull of the cattle—" Hang 
my luck," ejaculates the ill-starred man. "WaseTer 
one so unfortunate," echoes the wife as she tlunks of the 
smouldering fire and the half-oooked dinner that is to 
be. The vexed sufferer solaces hhnself, however, with 
the idea that poverty is the basis of his misfortones, and 
that when he shall have grown rich in spite of such 
ruinous losses, he shall put everything to rights. 

Thanksgiving, with its good cheer, has passed, and the 
district school is to commence on Monday. The chQ- 
dren have been living in the prospective for some days, 
and not a few plans for fUn, or perhaps improYement, 
have been matured. The farmer's son, a thonghtfiil, 
bright-eyed boy, who has driven the cows topastarethe 
live-long summer, presided over the luncheon and the 
Jug of drink, picked up the potatoes, and been the 
man of all work, asks of his father a favor, which he 
thinks is richly deserved— two new books for the winter's 
school. He tells his father how the other boys of his 
class are to have them, how he shall &11 behind them 
wtlthout this assistance— how he will study, and work 
harder next summer if he can have them, and that 
they will cost only one dollar. But his imploring looks 
and earnest language avail nothing with the father. He 
says not an encouraging word, Ibut simply mntter»-"I 
dld'nt have books— I am too poor to buy them; yoa 
must wait another year." 

An agent for an Agricultural Journal, seeing the for- 
lorn appearance of the premises, and thhiklog ignoraooe 
must have caused such bad management, presents bis 
paper, asking for his name and four shillings. ^'01 it's 
no use," exclaims the farmer—" I don't beliere in book 
fiirming; I am too poor, you must wait another year." 

So year after year the poverty-stricken and procrasti- 
nating farmer drags on, lamenting the fortune which his 
own negligence renders Inevitable, making his family 
equally miserable with himself, by denying them the 
means of improvement — ^too Ignorant and too poor to grow 
wiser or richer. Almost as easily may the leopard change 
its spots or the ethioplan his skin, as a man be induced 
to change his course of life, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that this unfortunate man will to his dying day, 
consider himself the victim of untoward circumstances, 
the son of misfortune, and the sport of destiny, instead 
of seeking in his own improvidence the cause of his had 
luck. 



GrooD AKD Bau FAajis.— A ten acre field, eostmg 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched, manured and Impror. 
ed, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, is 
much more valuable and profitable than twenty acres 
unimproved, costing the same money. 
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FenudB Bdnoatton and Xnfla«iioe. 



The Ungnage of this extract, (irom Thos. B. Aadim's 
Address before tfae Patnara Co. Ag. Society, is not more 
beaatifol than its sentiment is true. The character of 
those who are to he the fiumers of the next generation/ 
the principles which are to guide them, the homes which 
they are to ha^e, will, in no inconsideFable degree, de- 
pend npmi the mothers, who give the first impress to 
the sosoeptible nature of the child. We are glad to no- 
tice this hai^y allnsion, and wish that this tmth were 
more fireqnently presented on similar oocasioDS. The 
mother is the yeiy life of home, and as are the homes 
of a people so are their lives. If purity reign here— if 
high thoughts and right motives be taught here, the 
great question of life is settled, before the child leaves the 
paternal roof: 

Home sMsociatlons and home iDflnence are to be im- 
planted and brought to maturity, by ber who reigns in 
every domestic circle, and who alooe possesses the Icey 
to onr moral nature. The mother, who, from earliest 
inftncy, has watched the slow development of latent 
energies, alone can ward off the worldly influence of 
school training, and fit her son to go forth into the world, 
prepared to meet, combat, and conquer the evils and 
temptations that SKirt the paths of undeviatiog truth aud 
moral principle. Man has not the same opportunity, 
nor has be the peculiar capacity for studying the char- 
acter of children. When men are prepared for any 
particular profession, their education, beyond a certain 
point, is carried forward with a view to the particular 
requirements of that profession. Should not the mother 
whose field of action b, bevond a doubt, a separate and 
peculiar rohere, be invested with similar advantages? — 
And how is thisend to be brought about — how is this high 
moral character and harmonizing influence to be implant- 
ed? I answer, educate your daughters; throw witliin the 
domestic circle those excellencies of character which 
you take particular pains to admire when abrpad. Let 
benevolence, simplicity of character, truthfulness and 
charity towards your neighbor, be a constant theme of ad- 
miration and remark, and not only in the family circle, 
but in those {^therings of relatives and friends so con- 
stantly recumng in every community. Cultivate a love 
for music, and that grandeur and loveliness of nature 
which your own hills and valleys constantly present in 
the never ending panorama of the seasons. Point to the 
industry of the ant, the prudence of the.bee, the con- 
tentment of the poor who trust in God. Early nurse a 
taste for flowers, for through every season they stalk in 
beauty through your woods and meadows, inviting you 
to a communion that brings with it no bitter thoughts. 
Every child will remember the little spot of ground set 
apart within the cottage door-yard, to beguile its hours 
of play, and years cannot erase from his memory the halo 
thus cast around his home. When I invite you to the 
field of flowers, understand me not to mean the favorites 
of other climes, (though I would not exclude them,) but 
the gems of nature which are to be found in your own for- 
ests and lowlands-— something that is within the reach of 
all, and equalling, if not surpassing, in beauty, the natives 
of warmer climes. The rhododendron, the kalmia or 
laurel, the aaalia, the orchis, the alder leaved clcthera, 
the lobelia cardtnalis or cardinal flower, together with 
its varieties, and the gentiana crinata or fringed gentian, 
are among those most conspicuons : the modest hepatica 
or liverwort, anemone or wind flower, and dog-tooth 
violet, are the first to greet us in the spring, like a mes- 
senger of peace, bearing assurance of winter's relenting 
grasp. For such I would invite you to labor; for the 
trouble of removing the soil will teach the useful lesson, 
that the food must be adapted to the plant; at the same- 
time, it in*^pires that contentment of feeling which our 
liapplneu places beyond price. She who, by such an 
education, is made a trnly valuable wife, best fitted to 
discharge the duties of a mother's high oflice, is also pre- I 



u 
u 



pared to meet those strokes of sdverslty which are the 
common lot, and still with cheerfulness walk on, guided 
by that principle " which maketh all things right.'' 

»s» 

Aaalysb of tho Oncmiibei>— Cttcvmif iotivtts. 

Two varieties only were examined, the Early Long 
Prickly and the White Spine. They were in a fit con- 
dition for tabl^ use. Length of the fhiit of the Early 
Long Prickly 6{ inches, diameter 1} inches. Length of 
the iVuit of the White Spine 6 inches, diameter 1| inches 

P*rt*Htage of WaUr, Dry Matter and J^^ 

Lous Prickly White Spine 

fruiL frait. 

P«reentage of water, 98.364 96.606 

dry mailer, 3.636 3.305 

ash 368 .382 

ash in dry mauer, 9.955 11 .358 

In the fruit of this plant we see a remarkable instance 

of the extent to which water may exist in a plant. But 

about SJlbs. of dry matter is contained in 100 lbs. of the 

fresh fruit. One ton would contain but about 70 lbs. of 

dry matter. Hence one ton of fresh cucumber frnit 

contains less dry matter than-l) bnyhels of wheat. One 

ton of ftnit, of the Long Prickly, contains, of inorganic 

matter, 7.24 lbs. One ton of the White Spine, 7.44.— 

27,624 lbs. of the fVeshfVuit of the Long Prickly variety, 

and 26,178 lbs. of the fruit of the White Spine variety, 

give each 100 lbs. of inorganic matter. These 100 lbs. of 

inorganic matter are severally constituted as follows: 

100 lbs. a^ of 100 lbs. asli of 
Long Prickley. White Bpine. 

Carbonic acid, 13.85 12). 96 

Silicic sci<i, 0.70 0.60 

Phosphoric acid IS. 00 17.96 

Phosphate of iron, 3.10 8.74 

Linfie, 4.30 4.40 

Magnesia 0.90 0.34 

Polnsh, 83.90 93.30 

Soda, : 33.75 33.66 

Chlorine, 1.10 1.46 

Suiphoric acid, 0.90 1.40 

Organic matter, . . . trace. trace. 



90.40 



98.48 



The inoTganic matter, as is seen, is composed mostly 
ofphosphoriciTcId, potash and soda. This would indi- 
cate that ashes, bones, and common salt, would be an 
excellent inorganic manure for them. 

PrvximaU Organic Anaiftis. 

100 lbs. IxHigPricUy. lOOIbi.Whhe Spine. 

Freab fruit l)ry frni^ Freeh fruit Dry fniit 

Albumen, , 3S6 7.778 .347 7. 609 

Casein, 040 0.678 .068 1.367 

Dextrine 364 7.736 .964 S.8M 

Sugar aiid extract, a.S26 67.756 3.036 0.069 

Starch.. 009 0.044 .003 66.684 

Chlorophyl 006 ' 0.138 .005 0.106 

Fat, wax aiid re«in, 031 0.688 .099 0.699 

Fiber, 961 91.000 ' .888 17.984 



Dry matter, 4.576 100.000 

Water 95.354 



4.578 
80.981 



100.000 



In the proximate organic analyses I obtained less water 
than I did when the percentage of water, dry matter and 
ash were determined. This resulted fV-om the fact that 
portions used for the proximate analyses lost some of 
their water by evaporation before the analyses were cons- 
menced. 

Besides the above bodies, the cucumber contains a 
small quantity of malic acid, and a still smaller quantity 
of citric. One ton of the fVesh fruit of the Long Prickly 
variety contains of sugar 66.52 lbs., of albumen and ca- 
sein 7.8 lbs. , of dextrine and starch 7.12 lbs. One ton of 
the fresh fruit of the White Spine contains of albumen 
and casein 8 18 lbs., of dextrine and starch 6.84 lbs., o/ 
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BOgar 60.72 lbs. By far the greater part of the dry mat« 
ter of the cucamber is sugar. 

Ultimate Organic Analysis. 

lx>iig Prickly. While Spine. 

Nitrogen, 1.330 1.301 

Oxygen, 41.806 41.832 

Carbon, 40.9y4 40.467 

Hyilrogen, 6.870 6.723 

liibrgiuiic matter, 0.055 11.852 

The indigestibility of the cucumber is almost prover- 
bial. Id fact it lias scarcely a parallel example in all the 
cultivated edible plants. In studying its composition, 
v^ can scarcely refraic from making the inquiry: What 
'does this much esteemed fruit contain, to unfit it so 
much for easy digestion t 

One would naturally suppose, from the tendency it 
has to pass through the digestive organs >rlthout being ma- 
terially acted upon by the digestive process, like most oth- 
er food, that it is constituted of bodies, which are either 
deleterious to the system, or are not essential to its com- 
position. If we refer to the analysis, however, we find 
that the bodies which compose it, are found in nutri* 
tious healthy food, and are all quite harmless; in fact, 
the must of them go to build up and support the several 
tissues of the human body, and are necessar}' to their 
healthy nutrition and growth. We, hence, must con- 
clude that the indigestibility of this fruit, cannot depend 
U]H)n the kind of matter of which it is composed. 

Suppose now we examine the relative proportions in 
which the several bodies unite to form this fruit, to see 
if there can be anything in this direction which will 
throw light upon the matter. "We find, in the forego- 
ing analysis, all the bodies in very small proportion, wiih 
the single exception of water. The per cent age of* this 
in the fresh fruit, is equal to about U6 per cent. May 
we not infer that this very large per centage of water has 
something to do in retarding digestion? It is well known 
that all of those fruits which contain a very large pro- 
portion of water, such as the watermelon, green apple, 
cherrj', currants, &c., are very apt, when taken in quan- 
tities, and M'ithout admixture with other food, to pro- 
duce like unpleasant symptoms, and pass through the 
stomach and intestines without being scarcely acted upon 
at all by the powerful solvents of these organs. Water, 
however, does not seem to be the only body in food, 
which when in great excess, may appear to retard diges- 
tion. Other substances, as casein, albumen, fat, stigar, 
&c., when in large proportion, appear to produce like 
results. For instance, cheese — which is composed princi- 
pally of casein, but contains also in small quantity, quite 
all the constitnentsof the animal body — when eaten alone, 
and in quantities, produces symptoms somewhat similar 
to those produced by the cucumber, and is voided in a 
similar undigested state. The same may be said of food 
composed principally of either albumen, fat, sugar. Sec. 

May we then not infer from the above, and numerous 
other examples, which readily will suggest themselves 
to every one who observes, that food suited to easy di- 
gestion must contain, not only the ingredients of which 
the tissues are composed, but these ingredients must 
bear some simple relative proportion to each other. — 
That is, they should be in such proportion as is best suited 
to furnish nourishment to the system with the least pos- 
sible loss of undigested material. J. H. Salisdcrt, 
M. D. Mbany^ Dec. 16, 1852. 



Agrionltur* of SoUiTan Ooonty. 

Eds. GfTLTiTATOB — Knowing that yon hare a Urge 
number of subscribers in our county, and belieYing that 
we are scarcely known as agriculturists, I have thought 
that some aocount of its resources and capability of pro- 
duction would l>e interesting to a portion of yoar readers. 

In order to a proper understanding of these, a ahoit 
description of the geography of the county will be ne- 
cessary . Previous to the digging of the Erie canal, there 
was considerable emigration to the county, notwithstand- 
ing the almost insurmountable barrier to entrance, which 
the Shawangunk Mountains — the alps of New-York— 
stretching from the north to the south the whole length 
of the eastern boundary, formed, and al90 a belt of bar- 
ren land from four t<» six miles in width, running i>ar- 
allel with the mountains and valley. Most of the land 
on the east side of the mountains has been in a good state 
of cultivation for many years, as well as the ralley on 
the west side. Farming in these sections is on a good 
basis, and has been the chief business for a long time. — 
The Delaware and Hudson canal extends through tbb 
valley. A large portion of the northern and central parts 
of the county lies in ridges and valleys, and was former- 
ly covered with dense forests of beech, maple, hemlock, 
bass-wood and birch. 

Previous to the construction of the Erie canal, con- 
siderable of these latids were sold for farming purposes, 
and in many instances at high prices, but after that chan- 
nel was opened, emigration was diverted to the west 
and continued in that direction for many years. Fann- 
ing was much neglected, and most farmers made lum- 
bering a business, much to the injury of their farms. — 
The roads were extremely bad; the principal ones lead- 
ing into tlie county from the east, crossing at right angles 
all the high mountain ridges. The Delaware and Hud- 
son canal, which was finished, if I mistake not, in 1825, 
gave a new impetus to agriculture, making a better home 
market for the produce. It also had the eifect to make 
goods cheaper than when dealers were obliged to cart 
them some forty miles from Kewburgh. 

About the year ]812, a few capitalists from Green co., 
came and erected large tanneries, which furnished a 
nearer and better home market for produce. As a coo- 
sequence, a portion of our farmers gave more attention 
to their business; while a large number commenced 
peeling bark and lumbering. 

The business of lumbering now began in good earnest. 
Mcst of it from this section foimd its market in the city 
of New- York, through the canal. The lumbering and 
manufactories helped to build the flourishing villages 
along the canal, and these villages not having a farmiog 
country around them were principally manufactunog 
ones, which tended to benefit the home market. Tan- 
ning proved profitable, and many enterprising capitalists 
were led to engage in it, which had a tendency to in- 
crease the lumbering, as the lumber was lighter and 
easier to handle after being stripped of the bark. This 
increase of business necessarily brought in a great num- 
ber of mechanics and workingmen, farmers included.— 
The tanning bntjiness was at first confined to the northern 
and central sections of the county, but gradually was 
extended over the entire county. Since the building 
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of the Erie railroad, which extends along the sonth- 
western part of the county, that section is now being 
settled rapidly, and the land cleared up; bnttheconnty 
is yet so new that little is known of its capacity. The tan- 
ners use the bark, and the lumbermen prepare the tim- 
ber and send it down the Delaware river in rafts to Phila- 
delphia, or on the Erie railroad to New-York. Of late 
years the timber is becoming scarce, and farmers have 
tnroed their attention successfully to agriculture. The 
land proves equal, if not superior, to any in the State 
for dairying purposes, as well as for raising stock. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the raising of sheep. The butter 
produced here ranks equal to any in market. The 
connty is not a wheat growing district, but nearly all 
other grains are grown in perfection. The potato flou- 
rishes remarkably well ; whether owing to the peculiar 
composition of the soil, I will not now pretend to 
say. 

I will, however, call attention to one fact in connec- 
tion with the crop. I find by referring to the late cen- 
sas, that the potato crop has increased in this county, 
from 1846 to 1850, 48,194 bushels, while the same crop 
in the State has decreased 7,255,056 bushels. Also, 
that in 1845, we had 68,525 acres of cleared land, and 
in 1860, 94,426 acres; an increase in five years of 25,900 
acres. Also the following increase of grain and other 
products; rye, 27,976 bush.j corn, 82,167 bush.; bnck- 
wheat, 26,487 bush.; butter, 60,533 lbs.; cheese, 50,670 
lbs. The population in 1845, was 18,727, in 1850. 25,- 
090; an increase of 6,863. In 1850, the county pro- 
duced 10,225 pounds of honey and bees-wax. From 
these items may be gathered something of the capacity 
of the county, for productions, and its present rate of 
increase. 

The facilities of getting to market, are recently much 
improved by the construction of several plank roads, 
which bring uswithln a day's journey of the city of New- 
Tork. The Shawangunk mountains are now crossed 
with ease, and the connty, with all its natural disadvan- 
tages, ranks high in internal improvements. Those who 
formerly crossed the high hills, would be surprised to 
find us now accessible by roads running along our val- 
leys and streams. 

Most kinds of fVuit do well in the northern and central 
portions of the county. Apples aud plums would equal 
any of those grown in the river counties, if equal care 
was bestowed on their cultivation. 

There are thriving villages springing up all over the 
county, with beautiful churches, where the different 
evangelical denominations weekly meet to give praise and 
thanksgiving to the most High. There are two institu- 
tions oi learning of high order; one at Monticello, the 
other at Liberty. The district school houses are mostly 
new, of large dimensions, beautiful in construction, and 
convenient. The schools are generally of a superior char- 
acter. The climate is remarkal||y healthy ; there is no 
county where the per centage of deaths is lower than 
in this. Land is at present from 25 to 30 per cent cheaper 
than in most counties, possessing the same fertility, and 
eqiial facilities for marketing produce. Good improved 
fitrros may be bought at pr!cee ranging from $20 to $40 
per acre, according to improvement and location. 



The county offers great inducements to agriculturists 
at the present time. Our home market is better than 
that of New- York, and our premium crops prove that 
the soil Is not inferior to that of other sections of the 
State. There is now going on an agricultural and geo- 
logical survey of the county, which will probably be 
completed during the coming winter. This will shoir 
our agricultural and other resources, and give analyses 
of the soil, so that farmers may know with more cer* 
tainty, what manures to apply to their soil, and how to 
save labor in the use of those already abundant on their 
farms. There is to be a history written of the county, 
and a map published locating all the roads, villages, 
lakes, ponds, rivers, and each man's farm . Yours t july, 
LoTAN Smith. Liberty, Sullivan co.^ Nov. 1862. 

«♦-• 

Condition and Resotirces of Canada West. 



The Cultivator, since its first establishment, has ro* 
ceived a liberal patronage from all the British American 
Colonies, and the Upper Canadians, especially, have been 
liberal supporters of the agricultural press. But com* 
paratively little is known of the agriculture of our Bri- 
tish neighbors, as but fbw American travellers of distinc- 
tion sojourn north of the lakes ; and therefore, beyond a 
mere commercial intercourse, little is known of the poli- 
tical and social institutions, and the literature, tastes, and 
habita of some two millions of people, who inhabit onr 
northern frontier. We have taken some pains to become 
acquainted with the actual condition of the agriculture 
of Canada 'West, hoping that some new and important 
features might be brought under notice, which would 
contribute to the further development and improvement 
of American agriculture, and at the same time be a 
source of edification and profit to the readers of our pa- 
per. The facts thus elicited, will be laid before the pub- 
lic, in a series of short articles, which will embrace all 
the practical details that would be thought interesting 
and valuable to those interested in the acquisition of 
sound agricultural knowledge. 

The differences that exist between American and Ca* 
nadian agriculture, is greater than possibly could have 
been supposed. Contrary to expectation, much of the 
prevailing practice, if incorporated upon American ag- 
riculture, would be an improvement, and on the other 
hand our Canadian neighbors could find much in our ag- 
riculture that would impart an additional lustre to theiis* 
What these differences are, in the main, will be critically 
examined, so that the most striking improvements prae- 
ticed by onr neighbors may be engrafted upon the agri- 
culture of this country, so far as applicable to onr pecs- 
liar requirements. The early inhabitants of Canada were 
those who attached themselves to the British standard 
during the struggle for American Independence. One 
of the earliest governors of Upper Canada, in the early 
part of the present century, issued a proclamation, and 
caused it to be largely circulated among the northern, 
eastern and middle States, in which the climate and soil 
for agriculture was highly extolled, at the same time of^ 
fering free grants of land to any of the American citizene 
who would prefer being under monarchial institutlone 
to i-epublican. A very large emigration of Quakersi 
Dunkards, and other religions denominations, who 
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would take no part in the struggle for American 
(iberty. availed thennelvet of this ofibr, and these, with 
ihe other class mentioned, formed the pioneer settlers of 
Canada West. Pretty soon after the war of 1812, an 
emigration from the British Islands commenced, and 
gradually extended till the year 1880, from which time 
ap to the present, the average increase from that source, 
has been some 80,000 annually, consisting of English, 
Irish and Scotch, in nearly equal numbers. This im- 
mense influx of foreign population has stamped upon 
Canadian agriculture not a few indelible features, which, 
to an inquiring mind, must form a theme of no small in- 
terest, as it is presamable that a system of agricalture 
successfully practiced north of the lakes would be equal- 
ly applicable to the soil, climate and circumstances of 
the people living nearly in the same latitude south of 
those lakes. The differences, then, that seem to exist 
between the western Canadians and the American farm- 
ers, may be clearly traced to this one fact, tliat the En- 
glish and Scotch farmers. In establishing their new homes 
in the colony, brought with them their early prejudices 
and habits, and so soon as they became in the ascenden- 
cy, all other systems merged into the British practice ; 
while on the other hand, the peculiar features of our ag- 
riculture have been proof against much foreign innova- 
tion, and the Europeans of all ranks have readily adopt- 
ed it, as fast as they established themselves in their new 
homes. 

The first thing that would attract the attention of the 
American farmer, in travelling through the Canadas, is 
the strange, cumbrous, and seemingly unique apn^arance 
of the plows, which consist of as great a variety of pat- 
terns, as do the plows of our country. These plows em- 
brace all of the most improved English and Scotch pat- 
terns, with an almost endless number of mongrels, built 
to gratify the tastes and whims of the mixed race of peo. 
pie who inhabit that country. No patent laws exclude 
them from general use, and nevertheless almost every 
county, and sometimes even township, has a plow in 
general use, embodying distinct features from those in 
adjoining counties and towiv»hip8. A Canadian plow is 
Ailly twice as long as an American, and they are con- 
structed to turn a furrow from nine to twelve inches in 
width, and fh>m six to nine inches in depth. They are 
supposed to be much easier in the draft than the Ameri- 
can plow, and owing to the great length of the handles, 
are very easy to hold. At many of the State and coun- 
ty plowing matches of this State, plows of a very similar 
pattern, have entered the ranks for comiietition with 

■ 

American plows, and in some cases have won the palm and 
In others have failed. Those who have witnessed these 
performances can fully appreciate the difference that ex- 
ist between the plows of the two countries, and can de- 
termine for themselves in which consists the superiority. 

Plowing matches, conducted upon the most enlightened 
scale, are held every spring under the patronage of the 
county and township agricultural societies, at which pre- 
miums ranging from $10 to $80 for the best specimen of 
work, are awarded, including in the list some hundred 
or more dollars, divided into classes under junior and 
senior departments. These plowing matches, embracing 
M they do some ten to fifteen in a populous county, and 



occurring as they have done for the pest ten to twenty 
years, have become instrumental in perfecting a uniform 
practice in plowing, that forms one of the most marked 
features of the agriculture under notice. The peculiari- 
ties of the plowing of our Canadian neighbors, and the 
manner of conducting the plowing matches, will form an 
article for our next issue. £. 
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Daniel Webster e Farmer. 



We have been so long accustomed to think of Mr. 
Webster as an orator and a statesman, that it may sur- 
prise some to know that he honored and cultivated a 
taste for rural pursuits. The following letter shows that 
in the responsibilities and trials of bis later years, be 
did not forget his farm, or cease to regard filrraing as an 
imi>ortant pursuit, tinctured a little with poet-inspiring 

pleasures. 

Washington, March 18, 1852L 
" John Taylor— I am glad to hear fVom yon again, 
and to learn that you are all well, and that yoar teams 
and tools are ready for spring's work, whenever the weath- 
er will allow you to begin. I sometimes read books on 
farming, and I remember that a very sensible old au- 
thor advises farmers ' to plow naked and to sow naked.' 
By this he means tha'^ '^^ere is no use in beginning 
spring's work till the weather is warm, that a farmer 
may throw aside his winter clothes and roll up his 
sleeves. Yet he says we ought to begin as early in the 
year as possible. He wrote some very pretty verses on 
this subject, which, as far as I remember, run thus: 

" While yet the spring is young, while earth tuibinds 
The froien bosom to the wesreni winds: 
While mountain snows dissolve agauist tne son, 
And streams yei new from precipices rmi— 
E'en in this enrly dawning of the year, 
Pt-odace the plow and yoke the sturdy steer ; 
And road him till he smoke beneath his foil, 
And tne bright share is buried in the soil.' 

" John Taylor, when you read these lines, do you 
not see the snow melting, and the little streams'lw- 
ginning to run down the southern slopes of your Pnnch- 
brook pasture, and the new grass starting and growing 
in the trickling water, all green, bright, and beautiful; 
and do you not see your Durham oxen smoking from 
heat and perspiration as they draw along your great 
breaking up plow, cutting and turning over the tougfa 
sward in your meadow in the great field? The name 
of this sensible author is Virgil ; and he gives farmera 
much other advice, some of whichyou have been follow- 
ing all this winter, without even knowing that he had 
given it: — 

" But when cold weather, heavy snows and rain, 

The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 

Iiet him forecast his work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair; 

Then let him mark the sheep, and whet theshiniugdiare, 

Or hollow trees for boats, or immbero'er 

His sacks, or measure hisuHireasing store; 

Or sharpen stakes, and mend each rake and fork, 

So to be ready, in good lime, to work — 

Visit his crowded bams at eaily rooni. 

Look to his granary, and shell his corn : 

Give a good breakfast to hit numerous icine, 

His shtvering poultry and his faUening swine," 

" And Mr. Yirgil says some other things, which you 
understand up at Franklin, as well as everbe did: 

" In chilling winter, swauis eqjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more ; 
The farmer to full feasts invites bis friends, 
And what be got with pains, with pleasure spends; 
Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more, 
Stories which often have been told before; 
Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat, 
And adds some mtMstening to his fruit and meat; 
They praise his hospitality, and fed 
They shall sleep better after such a meal." 

" John Taylor, by the time you have got throngh this 
you will have read enough. The sum of all is, to be 
ready for your spring's work as soon as the weather In- 
comes warm enough, and Ihen put your hand to tbeploir 
and not look back. Dahikl Wibstxx.'' 
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jlSorttrultnral Stjtattmtiil 

TxuiX Oataloga« of the Ameiioan Pom. Society. 

Transaetions of the Second Ses9ion of the American 
Pomological Society, held in thfcity of PhUadelphitif 
on the ISth and lUh of September, 1862. 
Through the politeness and prompt attention of Dr. 
Brihcklx, we have been favored with an early copy of 
this valuable collection t>f Pomological information, com- 
prised in a large pamphlet oif 168 pages. As we have 
already given a condensed account of the proceedings of 
this session, we can only furnish at the present time, a 
brief notice of the contents, reserving for a future occa- 
sion the opportunity of presenting to our readers some 
of the most interesting facts which the report furnishes. 
The excellent opening address of Dr. Brinckle, the late 
President, contains many valuable suggestions, some of 
tne most important of which were subsequently acted 
upon by the Society. About twenty«five pages are then 
given of the discussions on fruits, which possess great 
interest and value. We regret that portions of this part 
of the report are deficient, and often inaccurate. For ex- 
ample jtheWashington pear, which was adopted as worthy 
of general cultivation, is not even mentioned; the same 
omission exist relative to the Fontenay Jalousie, recom- 
mended as worthy of trial; and the Doyenne Boussock, 
is printed Doyenne 6ou6at</f, making the latter, which is 
but little known and cultivated in this country, a sort for 
general cultivation. Again, one of the members is made 
to speak (p. 84) of the " circulation '^ of a fruit, con- 
veying no meaning, and again (p. 42) commending a 
pear as being ** almoet worthy " of the cultivation it re- 
ceives. These and nmilar inaccuracies diminish the 
value of the report. Most of the volume is occu- 
pied with the reports of the State Fruit Committees 
from Maine, Vermont, New-York, New- Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Michigan and Ililnois, some of which, 
and more especially that from Maine, possess high merit. 
Col. Wilder's admirable eulogy, and the testimonials of 
Horticultural Societies, on the character of A. J. Down- 
ing, olose the volume. 

On the whole, this report furnishes convincing evidence 
of the utility, and the excellent influence exerted by the 
American Pomological Society, in collecting, collating, 
and placing before the public, a vast fund of pomologi- 
cal knowledge, which otherwise must have remained 
hidden or known to but few. We give below the last 
revised list of varieties recommended by this society. 
Fruits worthy of general cultivation. 

AppU*. 
American Sum'r Peaimaiu, Gravenstein, 



Baldwin, 

Bullock's Pippin, 

Dwivere Winter Sweet 

Early Harveal, 

Early Sirawberry, 

Full Pippin, 

Fame use. 

Summer ttoae, 

Bwmar, 

Vandervere, 

White Seek-iMft-Forther, 

Wine Apple, or Hays, 

Wiuetap, 

Ananas d'Ete, 
Andrews, 



HubbanUton Nonsuch, 

Larre Yellow Bough, 

iMoy Apple, 

Porter, 

Red Asirachan, 

Rhode Islnnd Greening, 

Roxbnry Russett, 

Canada Red, 
Esopua Spiizenbury, 
Newiown Pippm, 
Northern Spy, 
Yellow Belie Floor. 
Peart. 

Madeleine, 
Farattise d'Antomne, 



Bdle Locratire or Fondante 

d'Autonuie, 
Beurre d'Anjon, 
Beurre d' Areniberf , 
Beurre B«.«c, 
BltMdgood, 
Buffum, 

Dearborn's Seedling, 
Boyeune d'Ete, 
Flemish Beauty, 
Fulton, 

Golden Beorre of BiIImm, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 



Rosilexer, 

Seckel, 

Tyson, 

Urbaiiiste, 

Uvrdale's St Germain, for 

baking, 
Vicar of Wmkfield, 
William's Bon Cretieu or 

Bartlett, 
Winter Nelis, 

Jndfor partiemlar loeoKfttt. 
Grey Doyemie, 
White Boyeune. 



Breda, 
Large Early, 

Downion, 

Early Violet, 

Berren^s Yellow, 
Cooledge's Favorite, 
Crawfunl's Late, 
Early Yiirk, $trraUd, 
Early York, large, 
George the IVth, 

Bleecker Gage, 
Coe^s Golden Drop, 
Frost Gage, 
Green Gage, 
Jcferson, 
Lawrence's F«vorile, 

Belle Mngnifique, 
Black E'igle, 
Black Tturiarian, 
Downer's Late, 
Dowutou, 



Undtr Glase, 

Black Hamburg, 
Black Pruice, 
Black Frontigiiau, 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau 
Grizzly Froutiguan, 

RitpUniet. 



Aprieoti. 

Moorpark. 

Ifeetarinea. 
Elruge. 

Fenehes. 

Grusse Migiiounc, 

Morris White, 

Old Mizon Free, 

And for pofiieular heaUtitt, 

Heath Cluig 

Tlums. 

Purple Gage, 

Purple Favorite, 

Wasliinglon, 

And for parttevUir Jeeoltttst. 

inperial-tfage. 

Chtrriet 

Eltois 

Early Richmond,forcook'g, 
Gramon or Btgarrean, 
Knight's Early Black, 
May Duke. 

Grapet. 

White Fronlignan, 
While Muscat of Alez'dria 

Open CvUm§. 
Catnwba, 
Isabella. 



Fastolf, 
Frauconia, 

Boston Pine, 
Hovey's Seedling, 

Black Naples, 
May's Victoria, 
Red Dutch, 

Crown Bob, 
Enrly Sulphur, 
Green Gage, 
Green Walnut, 
Red Champagne, 



Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp. 

Siravibtrrut. 

Jeimey^s Seedling. 
Large Early Scarlet 

Currants. 

While Dutch, 
White Grape. 

Owueberrut. 

Huughton's Seedling, 

Iron-monger, 

Laurel, 

Warrington, 

Woodward's White Smilh. 



New vartetiee which promite well, 

Aptitt. 
Mother, 
Northern Spy, 
Smoke House. 

Pmr$. 
Ijmon, 

Maiming's Elisabeth, 
Nouvean Poiteau, 
Onondaga, 
Ott, 
Pratt, 

Paradise d'Antomne, 
St. Michel Archaiige, 
Stevens' GeneseeT 



Autumn Bough, 

Hawley, 

Melon, 

Brandywiue, 
Bronde's St. Germain, 
Beurre Giffanl, 
Chancellor, 
Doyeiuie Boussock, 
Doyenne Goubault, 
Duche«»e d 'Orleans, 
Duchease de Berri, 
Diller 



JalooisedeFonteuay Vendee, Striped Maddeine, 
Kirllaiid, Van Assene. 



McLungfilin. 
Prince's YelldW Gage, 



Monsireuse 



Bigarreau 
Bavay, 
Gra/ws— Diana. 
Rajpdsrms— Kneveits's Giant. 
SfiraioAsm'cs— Burr's New Pine. 



Plunu. 
Rivers' Favorite, 
St. Martin's Quetche. 
CkerritM. 

de Early Purple Guigne, 
Reiiie Hortense. 



-*♦<- 



ProducUTMiess of Strawbeniea. 



We sometimes startle those not well versed in straw- 
berry culture, by assuring them that (excepting picking) 
a bushel of strawberries may be more cheaply raised 
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than a bushel of potatoes — on a large scale, with a good 
•oil and with horse cultivation. Without arguing the 
point here, we wish merely to quote a statement from 
Hovey's Magazine, of the amount raised on a small piece 
of ground by William Gore, of Frankfort, Me. The 
piece of ground was eleven feet by forty -three, and the 
product was thre$ and a quarter 6t»Ae/«, being 800 bush- 
els, or 9600 quarts per acre. The bed was six years old, 
and the variety Hovey's Seedling, a sort not usually re- 
garded as so productive as some others. One hundred 
•nd fifty bushels per acre is not an unusual crop, with 
fair cultivation; and we can perceive no difficulty in 
doubling the amount by the best treatment. Twenty- 
five cents per bushel before picking, would more than 
repay all expenses, with economical management. 

Fruit at Bute FaixB. 



The Genesee Earmer proposes that collections be ex- 
hibited without the names of the owners, but only with 
the numbers of entry attached, till the judges have made 
their awards, in order to secure impartiality. We have 
Just been reading the report in the Granite Farmer, of 
the Fair of the Connecticut River Valley Society, where 
this practice was adopted. We are informed that the 
result was quite unsatisfactory — ^the committees often 
wishing information, aott exhibitors usually remaining in 
charge of their articles, statements were made by them 
to the committees, while the public learned nothing as 
to the origin of the collections. We know there is much 
cause for dissatisfaction, but we believe it is as much 
owing to the general practice of commending large showy 
specimens, to the exclusion of those less attractive in 
ap|>earance but of vastly superior flavor, which practice 
our most eminent pomologists are not entirely free from. 
There are very few committee-men from whom we should 
expect a prize on a collection of Pomroe Gris, Swaar, 
Dyer, or Ross Nonpareil apples, or of Seckel,Rostiezer 
or Winter Nelis pears, while a neighbor should display 
aide by side, large and brilliant Alexander or Beauty of 
Kent apples, or Belle of Brussels, or Golmar of Arem- 

burg pears. 

f 

Anawen to Inquiries. 

TaANSPLANTiifa Trees. — A correspondent expresses 
the opinion that care should always be taken that trees 
In transplanting occupy the same position with regard to 
the points of the compass, as they did before. We can- 
not speak confidently of the importance of observing this 
particular in Southern Virginia, where our correspon- 
dent resides; but in New- York, where the summers are 
cooler and much shorter, we have not found it essential, 
having transplanted thousands of trees promiscuusly, 
in some instances without losing one. 

Pbuvimo Fruit Trees.— Thos. G. Turner, near Rich- 
mond, Ya., wishes to know the best time and mode of 
pruning fruit trees, and especially the apple and peach, 
at the north. We take it for granted that he means 
standards for orchards. Apples should be so pruned as 
to form a neat rounded or slightly flattened head to the 
tree, and should be equally thinned throughout. Just so 
much and no more, as to prevent a stunted and imperfect 



growth of the branches by crowding. The work may be 
done at any time except in spring, when the sap flows 
freely. The wounds, if large, should be coated with an 
alcoholic solution of shellac. The peach should be pruned 
a few weeks before growth commences, and especial 
pains should be taken to prunt down or back, that is, 
constantly with a view to prevent the elongation of the 
branches, and to keep tlie liead in a small, compact form, 
never more than eight or ten feet in diameter. For far- 
ther particulars, reference may be made to tlie published 
works on fruit culture. — — 

Raisiho Hickory Trees. — A Berks Co. (Pa.) sub- 
scriber inquires when tlie nuts of the hickory should be 
planted — Shaving after two years trial never succeeded. 

The nuts, without being permitted to become dry, 
should be mixed with moist peat, covered with leaves, 
and in this condition be exposed to the winter frosts. If 
carefully cracked in the spring, and planted early, they 
will grow. ■ 

To Preveht Imjurt to Trees bt Rabbits. — ^In the 
Oct. Ko., I see that J. T. Wilson informs the Michigan 
Farmer of the failure of several " infallible'' preventives 
for the gnawing of rabbits. I think I can inform him, 
and others who wish to try it, of one iitaX will not fail. 
It is this: Take half a nevrspaper, and wrap it fuU width 
two or three times round the tree, and iasten it with 
twine. It will last six or eight months, and I have never 
known a tree protected that way, to be attacked by 
either mice or rabbits. For mice only, the paper need 
not be more than six or eight inches wide. L. Farwh 
ington, C/., Nov. 1, 1862. 

WiNTERiHa Cabbage Plants. — I have a large number 
of cabbage plants, that Iulto now got nearly large enough 
to prick into a bed for winter protection. I wish to 
know, through your next issue of the Cultivator, the 
easiest and surest way of keeping them until spring, with- 
out being hurt by the winter. 

I wish some one of your subscribers, or yourself, to 
give, through the same chaonel, a description of the dif- 
ferent varieties of potatoes. The reason is, because there 
are, in this vicinity, several varieties that go by the same 
name. K. Norris. Burlingkam, Sullivan Co., N. F. 

In answer to the inquiry, in relation to the keeping of 
cabbage plants through the winter, we quote the follow- 
ing from Buist's Kitchen Gardener.- 

The plants must be protected in a cold frame, cov. 
ered with boards or shutters, removable at pleasure. It 
may be made by any person, merely by taking a few 
boards about one foot wide; stretch them along in any 
sheltered situation, to the extent that will hold the re- 
quired plants of cabbage and lettuces (aay twenty feet 
long and six feet wide, which will hold four thousand 

J)1ants, which, after allowing a considerable portion for 
ailing, will be enough for a large family.) Sink in the 
ground short posts of cedar or locust at back or front, 
and nail firmly thereto sound boards of oak or pine, the 
board at the back one foot high, the one at the front six 
inches; this, when covered, will allow the rain to run off. 
Throw up the earth close round the outside of the frame, 
to keep the water from entering under the boards or 
among the plants. If they are kept wet during winter 
they will die off, or what gardeners call •' damp off." 
In fact, the dryer they are kept the more safe they will 
be. Give air in all clear weather during the winter. In 
severe frost they should remain covered all day, but ex- 
pose them fully in mild weather. Take care that mice 
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do not prey upon them. If they do, take as much arae- 
nic as will He on a ten cent piece, mix It with a table- 
spoonf\il of Indian meal, and lay it on a piece of tile or 
l)oard in the fVame, where it will be dry, which will jsoon 
destroy them. . 



-•♦*- 



Items in Rortioultare. 



There are certain isolated subjects, about which we 
often have verbal or written inquiries, and it has occur- 
red to us that we might do some of our readers a service 
by occasionally giving a little condensed information un- 
der these various heads. 

FLOWERS. 

Mo*9 Roses, — These require a richer soil than other 
roses, and a greater depth of earth, and they should, if 
practicable, be placed somewhat In the shade. A full 
hot sun is not favorable. Mulching is fine for them. 

Succession of Flowers. — ^Flower beds are often a mass 
of brilliancy dnring some portion of the season, and all 
the rest as dreary as a desert. This can be only pre- 
vented by alternate planting of different bloomers, one 
sncceeding the other. They need not be proraiscnously 
mixed, but may occupy respective belts. Squills, hya- 
cinths, tnlips, gladioli, tiger flowers, lilies, and other 
bulbs, commencing with early spring and extending into 
mid-summer, may be followed by such annuals as Drum- 
mond's Phlox, Glllia tricolor, Portulaccas, &c. and the 
perennial phloxes, verbenas, and other perennials. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. — These never bloom abun- 
dantly. Their great merit consists in their hardiness, in 
which they excel the Bourbons, 'and in the beauty and 
splendor of single flowers. The Bourbons and Noisettes 
are generally much more profuse in blooming, but need 
winter protection. The Hybrid Chinas, (perfectly har- 
dy,) although displaying their beauties for a short period 
only, exceed dnring that period all other roses. If the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are divested of their flower buds du- 
ring the early part of the season, they will make a more 
vigorous growth, and exhibit their blooms more freely 
later in summer and in autumn. 



FRUITS. 

Grapes for Grape Houses. — The most reliable and 
best sorts, are Black Hamburgh, which stands first, Chas- 
selas of Fontainbleau, Muscat of Alexandria, and the 
White and Grizzly Frontlgnans. 

Borer in Jpple Tr«et.— These cannot be got rid of 
short of actual attack and extermination by war wea- 
pons. When they have not gone in far, they may be 
punched to death in their holes, but a surer way usually 
is cutting with the point of a knife. To prevent any 
more from entering, an offensive mixture, made by thin- 
ning soft soap with tobacco water, must be applied as 
paint to the lower part near the close of spring, about 
which time the perfect insect deposits its eggs. 

Manuring Trees. — It is a very common but mistaken 
and useless practice, to apply all the manure close about 
the foot of the tree. The roots have shot off a long way 
from this narrow circle, and very few get any of the rich 
feeding intended for them. Others, with more Judg- 
ment, but still erring, regard the circle of the roots as 
large as the circle of the branches, and apply accordingly. 
The circle should be still larger; for as a general rule, 



the roots extend as far as the distance from the bottom 
of the trunk, to the extremities of the tallest or longest 
branches ; hence, in orchards, long before the boughs ap- 
proach each otiier above, the roots below have formed 
one contiimons net work through the whole surface of 

the field. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caulifowers. — We have found the Welcheren canli- 
flowers uniformly tlie best and most certain In Leading. 
Plants sown late in spring, even if destitute of any heada 
in autumn, head very finely during winter if removed to 
a cellar before freezing. 

Striped Bvgs. — ^Tbis insect, which is properly a beetU 
and not a bug. is notoriously destructive to cucumbers, 
melons, &c. There are five or six remedies, some of 
which we have tried, and others not. The old fashioned 
way was to pass around two or three times a day, and 
pinch them to death. This is entirely effectual, but 
truublesomc. A later mode is to cover the plants with 
cheap gauze stretched on wire frames. This is sure. A 
third is to place four bricks on edge about the plants, 
and cover with a pane of glass. This, if well done, can- 
not fail to exclude them. A fourth mode substitutes a 
wooden box, open above and beneath, for the bricks. 
A fifth is to fence out the insects by a wall a few inches 
in height, without any covering. This is done either by 
bricks on edge, or by open board boxes, the latter being 
best, as bricks are hardly wide enough. We have not 
tried this; but have heard it recommended as sufficient 
— it may be so where the insects are not abundant. A 
sixth is sprinkling with powdered air-slacked lime, or 
with powdered gypsnm, which in some cases has been 
effectual. 

The Home of Taste. 



Giv« him a home— a honu ^tastt. — Elliott. 

My Margnret, our home ahall be a home of tafte, 

A runny spot lo nestle in amid the " streeted waste ; " 

Tbougit round our door uo cool green grnsft, no cheerAil garden 

grows, 
The window-sill shall blossom with geraniums an.-l the rote. 

Our pnrior wall all up and down, for moral and delight, 
Will han^ with pleii»ant pictures — of landscapes green and bright, 
Of portraits of the wise and good, the deathless sons of man. 
And, to teach us love for all that live, the good SaroariUui. 

Of Bums, too, and his Highland maid, much loved, lamented Mary, 
And by its »ide that agbd paib whose love no time could vary; 
For love upwcUing, pure and deep, from youth to sober age, 
Shall be a IikIu and blessedness through sill onr pilgrimage. 

A goodly book-case we will store with leaniing's preeions gold, 
A hallowed iem|ile to enshrine the mightv deeds ol old; . 
Wiih a plaster cn»t of Milton decked, ond one of .Sliufcipeare too^ 
And when my work is done, my love, I'll sit and read to yoo. 

Some thrilling tnle of olden time— love true in evil dav — 
Some loAy song of holiest bard, some gentle minstrel's lay, 
Or wondrous revrlaiioti of science deep and high, 
Or christian theme, that we may learn in peace to live and die. 

And weMI not forget your music^ love, the songs so sad and sweat, 
Yousnngto me with tearful eye ni your father's calm retreat; 
That simple mtisic of the heart, we'll sing it o'er and o'er again, 
And link our days together still with its enchanting chain. 

Will not our life be hnppy, love? Oh ! yes, for we will seek, 
The spirit of the S|)otless One — ^the benuiifnl, the meek ; 
Alt pure desires and high resolves, all lofty thoughts and true, 
And that which duly bids be done, our ready hainU shall do. 

Will not our life be happy, love ? Oh ! yea, for we will bow 
Together at the throne o( Him "from whom nil blessings flow,** 
AikI deep in his eternity— beyond the change of time— 
And deep within our buno»i soul, posses a peace sublime. 

[Housthold Wonts, 
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Ifr* Ohapman't PkIm Bhort-liorn EMtes. 

Theie fine helfen, in connection with three of Mr. 
S. P. Chapium'8 C0W8, Baby, Charlotte and Daisy III, 
were awarded the first prize eolltetively at the show of the 
New-York SUte Ag. Society, held at Rochester In 1851, 
as " the three best heifers under three years old, and the 
three best cows over three years old, owned by one per- 
son." These portraits were taken soon after that exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. G. assnres as, that the past year has much 
improved their appearance. 

At the late State Fair, held at Utica, Duchesswon the 
second prize for Short-horn cows, being herself but three 
years old, and competing with aged cows. Ruby II, won 
the first prize for two years old Short-horn heifers, and 
Hilpa IV, the first prize for Short-hom yearlings. 

At the show of the Madison Co. Ag. Society, held in 
September last, Duchess won the second prize for cows, 
[Mr. Chapman's Ruby winning the first,]— Ruby 11, the 
first for two years old heifers, and Hilpa IV, the first for 
yearlmgs. Below we give their pedigrees as sent us by 

Mr. Chapman. 

DUCHESS.— White, bred by S. P. Chapman-calved »ih Jane. 
184»-«oi by the imported buU Duke of Welliri^on, 55, [3654 J bred 
by the late Thoe. Balee, Kirkleavinglon, Yorkshire, Englaiid. Dam 
[Matilda,] by AVhiie Jacket, [5647]— grand dam [Hail,] miported, 
kc.— &« Am, Htrd Book, page SOI. . ^ «. u »* «ica 

RUBY II.— Roan, bred by 8. P. Chapman— calved STth May, 1850 
-got by Baena Vista. Dam [Ruby,] by Symmetry. KW^-grand dam 
rWiUey III,] by Mar»-gr. g. d. [Young VVilleyJ by Vofk-gr. gr. 
i. d. [Old Willey,] imported.— &# Am. Herd Book, page 2J8. 

Ruby won the fiiit prize at the New- York Slate Ag. Society, at 
Albany, in 1850, in class of " milch cows." She gaje, during thai 
season, in eighty days, over four thousand pounds of nulk, herftea 
gnu only. The mUk was of good quality, 19i Ibe. yielding one of 

hIlPA IV.-Ro«i, bred by Geo. Vail, E«l . Trty» N. Y -calved 
9th AprU, 1851— got by the imported Bates bull Duke of Welhnrton, 



st ^Qsi.] Da2 the imported Bates cow [Hilpa.] by the Dache- 
-■- Cleveland Lad [3407]-«.d. [Hawkey,] KyRed"— »"" '^^^^ 
: g. d. [Hart,] by Rex [1375.] 



lRoseBull,[d493] 



AN8WER8 TO INQUIRIES. 

OsAOS Obahob Hkdgss.— Please inform me if the 
Osage Orange will thrive throughout this region, as well 
as it will 250 miles south of this— or whether it has been 
fully tested in this latitude. G. £. R. Scipio, N. F. 

If we mistake not, our correspondent will And the 
Osage Orange growing on the premises of our friend, 
Datid Thoiias, in his neighborhood, in such luxuriance 
as to conylnce him of its fitness for hedges in this lati- 
tude. Here it is more or less injured by our severe 
winters; but still, even here, we think it would make a 
permanent hedge— certainly one through which no ani- 
mal would attempt a second time to pass. 

Chickxk HATCHEa.— In your September No. 1847, 
yon advertise the American Chicken Hatching jtfachme. 
Now that five years have passed, will you please Inform 
me whether it has proved equal to the recommendation, 
or whether it has proved of little utility. L. S. P. 
Houttcn, Texoi. 

That the machine referred to, as well as several others 
which have been at different times brought to public no- 
tice, could be made to hatch eggs, there can be no 
doubt; but we have yet to learn of the first instance 
where they have been profitably employed for this pur- 
pose. — 

CoBV Arraa Tubhips.— I have an acre of land that 
that has been in tnnieps for five years. I wish to plant 



the land to Indian com, but am told that it will not do 
weU after tumeps. Wfll you or some of your readers, 
who have ez];)erience in the matter, please inform me if 
such is the case. P. B. Otego, N. Y. 
Will some of our readers answer the above. 



Gilbert's Thbasheb aud Gleahbb. — Thomas G. 
Turner, near Richmond, Ya., who inquires the price ot 
", Gilbert'sJlxoeUtoir Wrought Iron Cylhidrical Thrasher 
and Cleaner," would do well to address the manufkctu- 
rer, as we caunot furnish the desired information. 

Sufebphosphate of Lime. — In answer to Enquirer, 
relative to the benefit derived by the use of superphos- 
phate of lime, we would state that we have sold upwards 
of one hundred tons since May, (manufactured by G. B. 
Deburg) to the farmers of Westchester, Long Island, 
and New Jersey, where it has been used on root crops, 
buckwheat, and gardening. We have received proofs by 
letter, also verbally, from nearly all to whom we sold, 
expressing their entire satisfaction as to the results; also 
consider it sui>erior to Peruvian guano. We have se- 
veral times had the superphosphate of lime made by 
Deburg analysed, and find it consists of the following in 
gredients: — guano, phosphate of lime, sulphuric acid, and 
sulphate of ammonia. As there are many substances 
sold for the superphosphate of lime under improved 
names, we ehould advise all who wish to purchase this 
article in the spring, to request analyses of the vender, 
and to buy, subject to such analyses. Loboett & Gbif- 
Fiwo. Neto* York. — 

Capacity or Bulls.— Mr. J. M. Hablab, of East 
Fallowfield, Chester Co., Pa., informs us, in answer to 
an inquiry heretofore published, that he has a native 
bull, now three years old, which weighs 1,^48 lbs., and 
which has served, up to the present time, at least 100 
booked cows, that have been considered sure for calf. 
When between one and two years of age, he served fifty 
cows, the remainder since. 

Which is th« Beat Onuia for Meadows. 



Mb. Editob— Which, of all the grasses, is best for 
meadows ? Is a mixture better than one kind ? The 
custom here is to seed down with a mixture of clover, 
herdsgrass or timothy and red- top. 

The first season, the clover predominates; the second, 
the herdsgrass; but afterwards the red-top. 

As the former dies out, the ground is left partially 
seeded. It is a well settled opinion, that red-top is more 
valuable for hay than herdsgrass; and herdsgrass more 
valuable than clover. 

It is my experience, that herdsgrass and red- top will 
produce more hay, even the first season, than if mixed 
with clover, and that red-top is preferable to either. 
That red.top will produce more feed after mowing^ and 
is far preferable for pastures. A horse of ordinary size, 
has been known to eat about six tons of herdsgrass (with- 
out grain) in a year; though performing very little labor. 
Orchard grass deserves notice. S. Tillotsoh. Can 
ton, Cann,f Dec. 1862. 

»»« 

Punctuality in engagements is as necessary to an agri- 
cultorist as it is to a merchant. 
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Mr. Oolby*! Devon Boll Ohunpjon. 



We republish the abore portrait, given in out October 
No., In order to correct t. groaa blander Id the pedigree 
ffbich ve then attached to It. Vr, Colbt aent vt two 
portraits of bit stock, bnt aHerwards conclnded to hare 
but ooe Inserted. By one of Ibosa mistakes whicb tn- 
qiiently occur, and wbicharegenerallf laid to tbecbarge 
of "the printers," we attached the wrong pedigree to 
the portrait. The trae bistorjr of ''Champion" is as 

Tbii cerlifles that "Cbampion," the full blood Devon 
bull owned by L. H. Colbt, that took the first prerolum 
at Utica In September last, was raised by ns, and was 

FsrtlUtjr of tb* Ohio Bottonu. 

A transient correspondent of tbe N. T. Evening Pott 
boldly attacks an article In the October Cnltlrator, on 
the fertility of certain OhiuEolls, and to whicb he applies 
the phitse "tmpirical guaelitTy," — in opposition, we 
presume, to what he would term " iciintifie tcitnct." 
If we could only read the French and Latin with which 
he has sprinkled bis article, we should doubtless Snd 
them more correct than bis English — at leutwe cbarita. 
biy hope to. 

The whole objectofthearticle In onr October number, 
wu to thow the Importance of rendering tbe food of 
plants acctuibli, by meansof Well pulverised and mixed 
•oils. This view (he correiipondent of the Post regards 
as "calculated toconfiiEC," &c., and " to discourage the 
progress of the farmer," lie. He thinks the atmosphere 
win more earfly penetrate a coarse than a finely pulve- 
rised soil — forgetting that It would only enter bttwttn 
tbe coarse raaties, and not into Ihelrsnbslanco. The air, 
it fs true, would pass wilh great .(kclKty Into a pile of 
tiubblestoncs and unburnt bricks; hut this heap, even If 



four jean old Isst Hsrcb. Champion was sired by onr 
ftiU blood bnll '■Bloorafleld," and out of" Beanty," now 
owned by Mr. Colby. Bloomfleld took tbe 1st premium 
at the State Fair at Albany in 1850; aod Beam; has 
taken the let premium at every fair where she hss been 
exhibited, vli: at tbe American Inttiinte In 1B49, and 
two other fklrs. BloomSeld was dred by Hr. Patlersoa't 
bull "Eclipse," and out of one of his full blooded cows. 
Beauty was sired by " EicbaDge," andootof a daughter 
of old " Fancy," wblcb was sired by our celebrated hall 
"Uolkbam." S. k, L. Hublbdt. Winchaltr Ctnirt, 
Conn., Nov. 18, 18B2. 

containing a good quantity of manure In lumps, would 
make rather a harsh l>ed for the delicate fibrlla of a plant, 
and afford slim nourishment to vegetation. Wby do 
chemints puivcrlse finely all substances on which tbey 
rish acids to act freely t That it may enter and opetkts 
in every part at once. A similar palverisation equally 
>ci1ltates the chemical changes which are constantly go- 
ng on Id tuiU supporting vegetation. 

He thinks the ferlility of tbe Ohio bottoms Is owing 
wholly to manure dropped by the cattle and lings which 
Ibed in the fields after the corn bat been hntked. This 
la undoubtedly of great valoe — and much more so on 
inch a toll at will render this manure most easily aeces. 
tible to the crop. It It tbe combination of both that 
makes the best soil. He thinks the eighty bushels per 
acre should bo set down forty or fifty, because he bas 
travelled through Ohio, knd did not learn Ihat moretblQ 
Ihia if raised there. According fuKy to him strict acca- 
rscy in his observations, he will prrmlt us to relate an 
anecdote. A rogue was arrested for stealing • itaecp, 
which be stoutly denied. "Here are two whnrtses," 
said the judge, " who saw you iti'al it." '■ An' very 
well," said he, " I can bring twenty vritnetsca that didnt 
see me steal it." 
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Baaping Maohinm In Bngland. 

Mr. Editob-^Id the last number of yoar Cultivator , 
jou copy from an English paper a notice of what are 
called '*the moat important trials/' made in England, 
"of the American (Reaping) Machines/' which eon- 
dudes with the question — " who can yet say which of 
them is best t" leaving it to be inferred that upon that 
question, no general opinion has been formed. 

If, howeyer, you will look over the reports of the seve- 
ral trials, which have taken place during the past year, 
you cannot; I think, fail to come to the conclusion, that 
the results have sustained to the fullest extent, the 
award of the Council Medal, for my machine, by the 
Jury and council of chairman of the Great Exhibition. 
And for the purpose of satisfying your readers upon 
this point, as well as to contradict the statement in the 
article referred to, that "The Highland Society threw 
out both, and decided in favor of one of Bell's,'' 1 beg 
the insertion in your columns of the following proof t^- 
premising simply, that one of the two trials referred to 
in the article which you quote, was the." Hurricane 
trial" by the Cleveland Ag. Society, made last year, 
after I had left England ; and the other was made by a 
majority, only, of a commiitee of the same Society this 
year, awarding to G arret i^t machine, (a prominent 
manuihcturer, residing not far distant from the place of 
exhibition,) the 1st premium, on account of some sup- 
posed improvements made on M^. Hussey's machine, 
while mine was at this tame trial " highly commended, 
and considered, by a minority of the committee, equal in 
merit to Garrett's, and would have been awarded the 2d 
premium, over two other Hussey machines, had one been 
offered^while Mr. Hussey himself, for an exhibition of 
one taken this year from the U. States, was cre- 
dited in the report for " much ingenuity in tome 
respect*." I have only to add, that, as was subsequently 
explained in a letter by Mr. Yalentine, the farm manager 
at the Royal Agricultural College, and owner of the 
Oarrett macAtn«, operated in that trial — ^the waste of 
wheat, as stated in the report of the trial, was, not per 
acre, but on a lot of three acret — ^the proportion be- 
tween the two machines, as stated, being correct. 

Letter of the Hon. Wm. Milett M P. 

As one of the jurors appointed to test the merits of 
the different reaping machines^ exhibited last year at the 
exhibition, it will ^oe impossible for me to say and write 
more than I did then. I am truly glad that our decision 
lias now been sustained by rei>eated trials. I remain, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, W. Miles. Leigh Court, Oct. 
4/A, 1852. 

Albany, Nov. 17,1852. C. H. McCoemick. 

[From tht New-York Herald.] 

THE RIVAL REAPERS IN ENGLAND. 

We have published reports of the several iriuU, both in this coun- 
try wul ill Euglaiu), of rival reapers and mowers by various agricuU 
lural aMociatioiw during the present year. The Eeonotnist^ a Lcm- 
don Journal of high character, sums up the more important tests of 
the respective merits of rival maciiines which have been made during 
the late harvt st in England, as follows : 

Rbaping Macuires.— Ave have purpoiely abstained from com- 
menting U{>oii the various accounts of the progress made in reaping 
corn i>y machine, until the termination of the harvest should enable 
us to form some entimote of the success of this new class of instru- 
meutSf and to ascertain which of the several compctmg reaping ma- 
chines has proved the most effective. Enough has been done by the 
use of the reaping machine to prove that ere long it will in a great 
measure supercede hand reaping on large farms. Even now groui 
economy is obtained by using ine machnie, and there seems reason 
to believe that great improvements will be made in the different ma- 
chines DOW before the public. The following are reports on com- 
paraiiva trials made betwecu rival reaping machiuea. The first was 



a trial between Huiscv'a American machine, as manufactured br 

Cruskill, and Mr. Bellas original Scotch macliiue. The trial look 

place on the farm of Mr. AV abion. of Keillior, iu the presence of a 

numerous party of distinguished lajul-owners and agriculturists. — 

The award of tne Judges was strongly iu favor of Bell's machine. 
• •> #• • • • 

The next exiraot is from the report of a eommittee of the Driffield 
Farmers* Clob in Yorkshire, in a trial between Huasey's and Mc- 
cormick's machines, in whicn the decision was in favor of the latter, 
aiui the following contains their reasons for that decision : — 

McCormick's machine is six feet wide, and Hussey's five ; but as it 
would be impossible always to keep up a cutting exactly to these widths 
they conceive that six inches less is all that can be calculated upon, 
and at those wtdttis, viz : five and a half and fotu and a half feet, and 
the horses moving nt an average speed of two and a half miles per 
hour, (a speed winch your committee would recommend,) Ha<sey's 
machine would hi five and half hours cut exactly seven uid a half'ucres; 
while in the same lime, and with full as lillle horse power, McCor- 
mick's machine would do nine ac^ and twenty .six pules. Another 
matter worthy of consideration is, that one man only u needed to 
drive the horses in McCormick's machine, the horses being yoked 
abreast, while two are necessary in Hussey's, the horses having ta 
draw ui n line. McCormick's machine also possesses another ad- 
vantage in having a wooden reel, which, without any iiyury to the 
corn, materially ar«ists the man who pulls away the sheaves, and 
gives him a better opportunity of adjusting their size. But the great- 
est superiority of McCormick's machine over Hussey's, which your 
committee have to notice, is, tliut the sheaves when pulled off, are 
laid ill such a way us not to impe<le its working so that two men and 
two horses may move on uniiiterrupte<lly, lenring the rest of the 
laborers to be otherwise employed ; while in Hussey's the sheaves 
are left behind, and a sufficient number of workmen is, consequent- 
ly requUiie to remove them, so that tlie machine may go on. This, 
your commiitee need not point out, is a grave objecuon, more espe- 
cially when the ero|)s are much mixed with clover seetlsj and when 
it is desirable to let the sheaves remaui unlx>mid fw a few days.— 
Your oommitiee are furtlier of opinion tUiit from the violent rever- 
bratory motion imparled to every part of Hussey's machnie, durabili- 
ty is not to be expected ; and that the fo: m o( the serrated cutlers in 
McCormick's machine is far preferable to the deeply indented cutters 
in Hussey *s, and that they wul iiot nearly so oflen need renewing.— 
In giving a decided preference to McCormick's, their opiiiiuns were 
miaiiimous. 

The report concludea with the following very sensible remarks on 
the effect produced on the agricultural laborers, by the iiu:reased use 
of machinery in hu^iiandry :— 

As your committee have already stated Uieir opinion of the utility 
of well constructed reaping machines on the interests of the farmers, 
it may not be impro{ier to state, what, iu their opinion will be their 
effect upon the coiulilion of that useful and necessary clasa, the far 
mere' laborers. They c(xiceive they would be at no loss fur argu 
meuis to prove that in whatever branch of industry, muchiiier) 
has been the must extensively useful, the condition of the operative;* 
(however paradoxical it may appear) has lieen imjiroved iu a cor 
responding degree. For proof of the truth of this us?ertion, your 
committee need not go uito the West Riding or Laiicasliire, but may 
confine themselves to a branch of our own industry immediately 
tuider tite observation of every one coiuiected with agriculture ; and 
as one fact is worth many arguments, thev may call uttention to the 
effects that thrashing machines, drills, and many other imiilements 
for facilitating and lessening the necessary operations of agriculture, 
have had upon the condition of the laborer, and we shall find, that 
notwithstanding the immense increase of tne laboring puor upon a 
limited surface aiu^tlicir improved condition, that their predicted fears 
of the baneful effects of the hilroductiun of machinery were alioectb- 
er chimerical and unfounded, and that instead ol cons deriiig them- 
selves likely to be injured by the shifiing of severe bodilv labor to 
animal or steam power, they are reapuiff an advantage which, prop- 
erly understood, ought to be hailed by them as a lioon as no aavan- 
tage can be gained by any class, that will uot ultimately be spread 
over the whole community. 

A third report is of a trial betMnfc'fen Hussey's machine, manufac- 
tured by Garrett, and McCormick's, made by Messrs. Burgess & 
Key, which look place on the Agricultural College farm, at Ciren- 
cester. Here also, McCormick'M seems to have been preferred : — 

That, upon examination of the fields in which the cro|» had beeu 
cut, we found the work to have been generally well and satisfacto- 
rily done by both roachinei, but the stubble \t(l by Hussey's appeared 
in all descriptions of grain, rather the neatest and most even. In 
each case it had been considered necessary to follow with the horse 
rake, which had effectuoUy cleared up all the waste, amounting, it 
was fomid on the wheat stubble to 2^ Doahels per acre al^er McCor- 
mick's, and 3^ after Garrett's machme. The wheat fields we con- 
sidered to have been favorable for the workiligof the machines being 
generally level and clean, and to have presented fair average stand 
up crops, iu no places much laid, such us were likely to have pn>< 
duced in a fair yield, about, probably thirty bushels per acre or rather 
more. The beaua, a moaeraie crop, drilled twenty-two inches 
apart, had been cut principally by.McCormick's machine, which had 
made very fair work; and the small portion upon which Hussey's 
had been trie<l was equally well done iu both instances. leavuig a 
more tidy stubble than the scythe which had been appiieo to on ad- 
joining portion of the crop. A crop of oats of about t went y-five acres, 
which we inspected had been cut byllie machines, and the oats were 
lying on the ground. The part cut by Htassey's appeared the clean- 
est and best work^ but we conmdercd either sufficiently well done. — 
We made a carefnl iiispeeiion of the working of the two machines 
in a field of barley, laid down with clover and rye grass. The barley 
was estimated to produce about four quarters |)er acre on the average, 
but not equal throughout, a portion Iwing estimated at five quarters, 
while other parts were but cnljr at three quarters, the clover Iwing 
regular aud very luxuriant, partictdarly where the barley was lighl- 
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est. We considered this crop, from its nature, to be a severe trial 
to the machines, though the day behig fine and the clover dry, were 

Coints much in their favor, "nie work made by each of them was 
ighly safiffnctorT, and where the bariey stood op, in pouit of cutting 
everything whicn jxnld be desired, and, even where partially laid, 
not much to he found fault with. Hussey's cut the stnbUo lowest, 
and left it rather the more even of the two{ but in more than one in- 
stance during onr inspection it clogged so as to reauure the machine 
to l)e stoppec^ in order to clear the knives, an acciaent likely, in our 
opinion, to have occurred more freqnenily, and to have presented a 
serious obstnietionj had the crop been wet, or even dew damp. 

From this etycction, McCormick's appeared to be free^ as &r as 
our observation went; the serrated cutters always cleanng them- 
selves, and its delivery was in this crop very superior, as the barley 
was laid out regularly by the one man on the maehLie conveniently 
in small heaps, with the ears generally upward, while the two men 
who were employed in Hussey's to oTeet a lateral deliverv, though 
apparently labormg more severdy, could not deposit the barley so 
regularly, or in so good a form. The pace at which it was necessa- 
ry for the horses to walk, in order lo secure the proper working of 
tlie machines, a|q>eared to us a most material feature m their relative 
claims. The hones which drew Hussey's machine, were driven by 
a man riding on the near horse, and were kept going at a fost walk, 
which we estimated at nearly four miles per hour^-certainly at a 
speed &r exceeding the ordmary walk of regular cart horses; and 
this ^>eed appeared necessary to insure efficient working, a require- 
ment which must be very distressing to heavy horses. We find, in- 
deed, complaints to bo prevalem as to this machine, that the work is 
too severe for a pair of norses for the whole day, which necessitates 
either more being applied, or the horses being changed, which of 
course increases the expense. McCormick's, on the contrary, was 
driven by a man seated on the machine, at the ordinary pace of cart 
horses— say two and a half miles per hour, a rate at which a piitr 
of horses might work a whole day, as at plow, and with as little dis- 
tress; for this machine appears not only lo be lighter in itself, but to 
work with more ease to the horses than the other, being so balanced 
as to throw a very slight pressure upoa the horses' back, while the 
weight on the pole of Hussey's is very considerable. We did not 
test particularly the quantity of work done by each machine in a 

S'ven time ; though in the accouiiti recorded by Mr. Valentine, of 
e performances, it did not app^ that th^e was much difference 
in them in this respect, each cutting between five and six roods per 
hour, on the average. We tonsider, however, that if McCorraiclc's 
machine, which clears a foot wider spare thvitiie other, ii the lighter 
and less disireising to work, it must cut the greatest ouontity, mo- 
ving at that steady ordinary pace which vn deem not oiuy most desi- 
rable for th«^ sake of the horses, but also for securing the continuous 
delivery of the sheaves with precision and regularity, and that any 
increase to be obtained by driving the horses beyond that speed would 
be dearly purchased. We are therefore, of opinion that of the two 
machines thus tried. McCormick's has the advantage in liriitness of 
draught, security oi cuttu^, and clearing itself mider adverse cir- 
eumstances, and in the more convenient delivery of the sheaves. 

Tlie report concltides by stating that both machines possess many 
merits, and " are capable, even in their present state^ of doing much 
service to the farmer, but that both ore susceptible or very great im- 
provement." A chailenge has also been given and accepted, for a 
trial between BelPs and McCormick's machines. Nothing is more 
likelv to produce improvement in this very valualJe addition to our 
rural machinerv, than the active competition which is in existence 
between the moxers of the rival implements. 

[From fAs Sunderkntd Tinut of Sept. 18, 185S.] 
RxAPiKO Machinks. — Mr. McCormick has been in this neighbor- 
hood, during the past fortnight, awaiting the acceptance of his chal- 
lenge to all other machines to come and compete. No competitor, 
however, mode its appearance. At Fulwell, at the end of lost week, 
and at Washington on Wednesday, Mr. McCormick, conseouently 
had the field to nimself, and the trials were such as to aiTnra addi- 
tional evidence of the justness of the conclusion come to by the 
lodges at the recent Durham County Agi.cultural Show, as well as 
the still higher verdict of tlie jurors at the great Elxhibition. Though 
however, Mr. Bell was not present on these occasions, he was ex- 

Cwted to come southward shortly, and unless the season were too 
te, or Mr. McCormick gone, a contest was anticipated between the 
American and his northern rival. We see it stateo by the SeoUtnati-y 
however, that Mr. BelPs advisers have advised him not to accept the 
challenge of Mr. McCormick, so that Mr. McCormick is denied the 
opportunity in this neighborhood— probably the only part of the king 
dom in which any fida for the purpose remainsimcut— of exhibiting, 
on the same field, the superiority of his reaper over that of Mr. BeU. 



Home EmbeUlshmants. 



A dwelling bourn, no matter what the style, standing 
alone, either on hill or plain, apart fVom other objects, 
would hardly be an attractive sight. As a mere repre- 
sentation of a particular style of architecture, or as a 
model of imitation, it might excite our admiration, but 
it would not be an object on which the eye and the im- 
agination could repose with satisfaction. It would be 
incomplete unless accompanied by such associates as the 
eye is accustomed to embrace in the full gratification 
of the sensations to which that organ is the conductor. 
But assemble around that dwelling sobordiiiate struc- 
tures, trees, and shrubbery properly disposed, and it 
booomes an object of exceeding interest and pleasure in 



the contemplation. It b. therefore, that the particular 
style or outward arrangement of the house is but a 
part of what should constitute the general effect, and such 
style hi to be consulted only so fiir as it may in itself 
please the taste, and giye benefit or utUitjr In the purposes 
for which It U intended. Still, the architectural desgn 
should be in harmony with the features of the surround- 
ing scenery, and b thus important in completing the 
effect sought, and which cannot be accomplished with- 
out it. 

A ilurm with its buildings, or a simple country resi- 
dence with the rrounds which enclose it, or a cottage 
with its door-yard and garden, should be finished sec- 
tions of the landscape of which tt forms a part, or attrac- 
tive points within it; and of consequence, complete each 
within itself, and not dependent upon distant accessories 
to support it — an imptr turn in imptrio, in clasnc phrase. 
A tower, a monument, a steeple, or the indistinct out- 
line of a distant town may form a striking feature in a 
pictorial design and the associations connected with them, 
or, the character in which Uiey are contemplated may 
allow them to stand naked and unadorned by other 
objects, and still permit them to fill up in perfect har- 
mony the picture. This idea will Illustrate the impor- 
tance of embellishment, not only in the substitution of 
trees as necessary appendages to a complete rural estab- 
lishment, but in the erection of all the buildings necessa- 
ry for occupation in any manner, in form and poeition, 
to give effect ftom any point of view in which the home- 
stead may be seen. General appearaoe should not be 
confined to one quarter alpne, but the house and its 
surroundings on every side should show completeness 
in design and harmony in execution ; and although hum- 
ble, and devoted to the meanest purposes, asa portion of 
these erections may be, yet the character of utility or 
necessity which they maintain, gives them an air of dig- 
nity, if not of grace.* Thus, a house and out-buildings 
flanked with orchards, or a wood, on which they appa- 
rently fall back for support, fills the eye at once with not 
only a beautiful group, in themselves combined, but asso- 
ciate the idea of repose, of comfort, and abundance — in- 
dispensable requisites to a perfect farm residence. They 
also seem to connect the house and out-builddings with 
the fields beyond, which are of necessity naked of trees, 
and gradually spread the view abroad over the farm until 
it mingles with, or Is lost in the general landscape. 

If it be necessarv to build in good taste at all, it is 
quite as necessary that such good taste be kept in view 
throughout. A country dwelling should always be a 
conspicuous object in its full character and outline, iVom 
one or more prominent points of observation; conse- 
quently all plantations of trees or shrubbery in Its im- 
mediate vicinity should be considered as aids to show off* 
the house and its appendages, instead of becoming the 
principal objects of attraction in themselves. Their dis- 
position should be snch as to create a perfect and agree- 
able whole, when seen in connection with the house it- 
self. They should also be so placed as to open the sur- 
rounding landscape to view in its most attractive features, 
from the various parts of the dwelling. Much in the 
effective disposition of trees around the dwelling vrill 
thus depend upon the character of the country seen from 
it, and which should control, to a great extent, their po- 
sition. A single tree, of grand ami stately dimenaons, 
will ft^quently give greater effect than the most studied 
plantations. A ledge of rock, in the clefts of which wild 
vines may nestle, or around which a mass of Rhnibbery 
may cluster, will add a charm to the dwelling which an 
elaborate cultivation would Ikil to bestow ; and the most 
negligent apparel of nature in a thousand ways may 
give a character which we might strive in vain toaccom- 
plish by our own invention. In the efforts to embellish 
our dwellings or grounds, the strong natural objects with 
which they are associated should be consulted, alwajrs 
keeping in view an txorettion of the chief character to 
which the whole is applied. — Mlen*i Rural Archiitcturt. 



-•♦*- 



When work season comes, work In earnest; and 
when the play time comes, enjoy it. Have a time for 
every thing and every thing in its time. 
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CkMrtof the Indian Oom Crop. 

Mb. TuoKEBr— a short time ago, you pnblisbed in The 
CultiTator an account of the ezpenaes and profit of cul- 
tivating corn somewhere in New- York. I have procured 
from one of my neighbors in the county of Chester, a 
statement of a similar character. He rates, I think, the 
namber of bushels to be haryested too high, though the 
crop will no doubt be a heavy one, and should prefer 
•eTenty bushels to the acre until the fact was made cer- 
tain, but as he is an old^and judicious fitrmer, he may 
prove t4> be right. Very truly yours, A. L. Elwtii. 
FhUadtlphia, Sept. 18, 1852. 

The following expenses are for cultivating nine acres 
of com:^ 

To broAkingiod.OdiiTi at SS 845 00 

Harrowing, days at tS-fiO, 15 00 

Markiiigout. 4day«at9l.50, 6 00 

Ptantin^, 8 days, al75e., 6 00 

Half ton plaster, 3 95 

Potting on plaster, 9 days at 75c.| 1 50 

Thinning corn, 6 davs at 75c., 4 50 

Two bu9hels of seea corn, at 75c., 1 50 

Cultivating corn. 15 da>*s at 91.50, 99 50 

Hoeing com, 4 aajii at 75c., 3 00 

Cutting off com, 15 days at 75e , 11 95 

Interest on value of land, 60 00 

Husking, at 3 CIS. |>er bushel, 9160 

Drawing in and cribbing, ., 15 00 

Shelling and taking to market, 7 cents per bushel, 50 40 

•266 50 
StiittMttd Prodtiet. 

790 boshela com, at 65 ets., 8463 00 

Fodder, vrorth on the grouiid, 60 00 

Cobs, worth, 15 UO 

S540 00 
Dedciclcoft, 206 50 

•973 50 
Net profit, 930.30 per acre. 

Bute Fairs. 

Mautland. — The fifth annual fair of this spirited so- 
ciety, held at Baltimore, closed on the 29th Oct. This 
society are in possession of permanent fixtures, and their 
exhibition arrangements are spoken of as very superior. 
B. P. JoHNsoM, Esq., Secretary of the New- York State 
Ag. Society, delivered the address, in which he urged 
the importance of education to the farmer; alluded to 
his recent travels in Great Britain, and the spur which 
American triumphs at the World's Fair would give to 
invention in our own country, and the effect they would 
have on the countries of the old world. The show of 
stock and poultry was fine, and all the departments were 
well represented. 

Indiaha.— The first Agricnltural Fair of this State 
was held at Indianapolis on the 20th Oct. The fair, 
though characterised by the imperfection that marks the 
Incipient stages of any enterprize, may safely he called 
successful . The show of stock was good , and some of the 
horses and grade cattle were fine. A variety of imple- 
ments were on exhibition, and Manufacturer's and Me- 
chanic's Hall were completely filled. The fair was, upon 
the whole, a good beginning in a good cause. 

GxoRoiA. — ^The fifth annual exhibition of this society 
was held at Macon, the 20th Oct. It is said to have been 
in the highest degree creditable to the State, and to com- 
pare favorably with those of previous years. Cotton gins, 
winnowing machines, corn-grinding and crushing ma- 
chines were represented hi great profusion. The ve- 



getable department was one of especial interest, and 
the monstrous ears of corn, fine wheat and large beets, 
attracted much attention. The crops in the State are 
remarkably good, and that of cotton very large. 

AjnBiCAM Ikstitvtx. — ^The annual exhibition of this 
society has recently closed r The show of implements 
and new inventions was unusually large and varied . That 
of cattle was fully equal to any previous show. The re- 
ceipts were about $25,000, being 20 per cent, over that 
of last year. It is estimated that 200,000 visitors at- 
tended the fair, during the four weeks it was open to the 
public. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Bbitmh Eloqvksccs, cmbimcuig th« best spctchca of the iiiMt tm- 
incnt ormtors, by Prof. C. A. Ooodrieb. Harper it Brothers, 
New-York. 

The very best specimens of British oratory are collected, 
arranged and commented upon, with a view to famish 
models of style and connected thought to the student. 
The speeches of Chatham, Burkx, Fox and Pitt, are 
presented with an introduction to show the circumstan- 
ces of the case, the state of parties and the point at issue 
Extracts are also made from the speeches of Lord Mans- 
field, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Brougham and 
others. The work will supply a want which every stu- 
dent has felt, and its perusal cannot fail to form a taste 
for the more solid and substantial subject matter, whicb 
is the theme of superior oratory. There is no studj 
which has so direct a tendency to draw out thonght and 
educate the mind, as the close methodical reading of 
master pieces of eloquence. PnoF. Goodrich has ac 
complished a good work, and one which will be duly ap- 
preciated by the scholars of the country. 



Ths Histovt or Rowtlus, by Jaeob Abbott Harper & Brothen 

This little volume is written in a style to adapt it to 
the young mind, and Is full of interest. Descriptive il- 
lustrations embellish the pages. 

CoBKKLnjs Niroa, with notea, hwiorical and explanatory, by Charles 
Authon, LL. D. Harper k Brothers, New- York. 

This fkmiliar friend of school*boy days is out again, as 
good as new — somewhat increased in bulk and well 
dressed. As is usual in Paor. Ahthos's works, two- 
thirds of the book is made up of notes, which diminish 
the amount of study necessary to master the author in 
about the same ratio. — — 

Blkak Hovsi, No. 9, is now issued, In which new 
characters appear. 

The above publications, of Harper & Brothers, are for 
sale by £. H. Pease & Co., of this city. 

AaTHum's Horn Maoasiks, pobliahed by T. S. Arthur k Co., Phil 
adelphia, at ifi a year. 

The well known editor of the Home Gazette, has brought 
out a monthly, which is to be composed, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the bert articles In his weekly, and is designed 
to furnish choice reading for the family circle. The 
writings of Mr. Abtbub are of a pleasing cliaracter and 
a moral tendency, and will form the attractive feature of 
the magazine. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

To Agents and PoBtmasten. 

We invite yonr attention to the article on the first page, 
and to the Prospectnses of The Cultivator, and onr 
new weekly journal, The Country Gertleman, pub- 
fished on the last page of this paper. In these yon will 
see the development of our plans for 1853, which we 
doubt not will meet your approbation, and for which we 
ask yonr hearty and energetic support. 

Notwithstanding the redoction in price of The Culti- 
vator, we intend it shall be fully equal in merit to any 
of our previous volumes. It will be. considering the 
amount of matter given, the cheapest, while we shall be 
enabled, we trust, by the facilities afforded by its con- 
nection with onr weekly sheet, to make it, if not the 
best, at least equal in merit to any of our monthly ag- 
ricnltural journaie. 

To all who want a weekly Journal, especially devoted 
to the interests of country life — to rural improvement in 
all its branches, we commend The Country Gentleman , 
which we intend shall combine all the advantages of an 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Family Journal, and be 
worthy of a place at the fireside of every household. 

We are already under great obligations to our friends 
who have labored so steadily, year after year, to pro- 
mote the circulation of our work. They have benefitted 
the public as well as us; and we ask their continued kind 
offices in behalf of The Cultivator for next year, and 
our new work, The Country Gentleman. The price 
of The Cultivator is now so trifiing that no farmer who 
has any ambition or any desire to improve, can refuse to 
take it if properly applied to; and we look with confidence 
to the efforts of our friends, for a great increase in onr 
circulation next year. 

We have intended to send Prospectnses to all those 
who have heretofore acted as Agents ; but if any have 
failed to receive them, they will please give us notice, 
that other copies may be sent. 

d:;^ To any of our subscribers who are disposed to act 
as agents, we will send Prospectuses and sample num- 
bers, on application. 

RT* Agents. — We should be glad to secure active and 
energetic Agents for our papers, in every part of the 
country. Those disposed to act as Agents, will please 
address ns on the subject. 

The Country Gentleman. — ^We have selected this 
title as peculiarly adapted to express the purpose and 
character of our weekly journal, and our opinion has 
been strengthened by the fiattering reception the speci- 
men number has generally met with. While a strictly 
agricultural title is too narrow In its signification to con- 
vey the intention of such a paper, Tbe Country Gen- 
TLE3IAN is at once simple and comprehensive, while it 
expresses what every man should be, and what most 
men claim to be. The farmer is the true representative 
man of the age, the embodiment of the calm thought 
and sound sense of his time — the true gentleman. It is 
for such men that our paper is intended — it is for them 
we labor, and we hope to make our journal a welcome 



and looked for visitor at the fireside of every Country 
Gentleman — ^to the sunburnt farmer in his unpretend- 
ing house, to the amatenr in his vine-clad cottage and 
garden of fiowers, as well as to the gentleman of leisure 
who seeks in country life, the enjoyment which was de- 
nied him in early years of business and constant toil. 

Agricultural Chexistrt at Talr College.— We 
ai*e pleased to learn that Prof. Johh A. Porter takes 
the place of the lamented Norton, in the School of Ap* 
plied Chemistry at Yale Colj^ge, and that tbe nsoal 
course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will com- 
mence on the 7th of January, and continue for ten weelu. 
Prof. Porter has devoted several years to the study of 
Agricultural Chemistry, both at home and in Earope, 
and we know of no one whose knowledge of tbe subject, 
better qualifies him to succeed Prof. Norton. 

Persons attending this course are not necessarily otlier- 
wise connected with the College. It is intended for farm- 
ers, and will be made so plain and practical that all can 
understand and apply it. The subject will be illustrated 
by numerous experiments, including the analysis of soils 
and manures, the process for which will be explained is 
detoil. 

Persons attending the lectures have access to a valua- 
ble library of agricultural works, with which they may 
occupy their leisure time. The fee for the course isllO. 
Those desirous of engaging in the practical analysis of •'s 
soils, manures, &c., in the laboratory, may do so at an 
extra charge. 

Facilities ase also affbrded to those who wish to pursue 
chemistry experimentally, with the object of applying 
it in manufacturing or mining, or ^ith the design of be- 
coming teachers. For Airther particulars, address Prof. 
John A. Porter, Kew-Haven, Conn. 

Science and Experiments. — ^We are glad to observe 
a determination with some farmers to settle disputed 
points by a resort to acctual experiments, in connection 
with the suggestions of science. Performing experiments 
without the guiding light of science, is like trying to make 
money without keeping any accounts — the man may 
sometimes get considerable sums, but he cannot for the 
life of him tell by what operation he has made it, nor 
how he is likely to be successful again. So, in a random 
experiment, the farmer may succeed finely, but he cannot 
guess which of the dozen operating causes has had the most 
infiuence ; which is essential and which useless — ^nor vhy 
he has succeded. It is- true, he may find out after re- 
peated trials, like the blind man who goes over a piece of 
ground till he becomes familiar with all its parts, which 
the light of vision would have revealed to him at a glance. 
On the other hand, science not corroborated by experi- 
ment, is but little better, being not unlike that of the 
ancient philosophers, who preferred to shut themselves 
up in the closet, and by profound abstract reasoning for 
a life time, found out what they could at once ascertain 
by a few minutes of manipulation. Both are as needfol 
and useful as the two rails of a railroad,^we rfionid 
make rather sorry work in trying to run tbe train opon^* 
one alone. It is true, we know more at present throng, 
the teachings of experiment than of science; but this is 
because we have the practice of many thousand peopM 
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through many centuries, which quite orerbalanoes the 
scieotfflc investigations of the few who have labored in 
the present day. Wait till we have as much labor ex- 
pended under the light of science, as has been done in 
the dark, and the balance may fall on the other side of 
the account. — — 

Uniteasitt or Albany. — ^It has been inferred from 
our notice of this institutioxr last month, that the course 
of Agricultural Instruction has been abandoned. This, 
howeyer, is not the case. It has only been deferred for 
the present winter, on account of the lamented death of 
Prof. Norton, and the inability of the trustees to pro- 
cure a suitable person to fill his place. It is to be hoped 
that a suitable Professor will be found before another 
year, to go on with the course of agricultural instruc- 
tion, and it is the intention of the trustees eventually to 
place this branch of industry on a firm foundation. The 
Law and Medical Departments of the University, are 
now in successful operation ^ with a most competent corps 
of Professors; and considerable progress has been made 
in preparing the grounds upon which the Observatory i? 
to stand, and its completion is- confidently expected the 
ensuing year. Efibrts will be made to bring the plan of 
the University before the public and the Legislature the 
coming winter, and we certainly hope with success. The 
proposed Institution is worthy of the support of every 
well wisher of science, and is demanded by the age. 

Agriculture at Amherst College. — The import- 
ance of instruction in agriculture is beginning to be felt 
more generally in our colleges. The trustees of Amherst 
College have made a decided and most commendable 
movement towards the establishment of a school of Sci- 
entific Agriculture, by the addition of two professors to 
the present faculty, viz: Wm. S. Clarke, of Easthamp- 
ton, Professor of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Rev. John A. Nash, of Amherst, Instructor in Ag- 
riculture. It is to be hoped that other colleges will fol- 
low this example, as fast as suitable men can be secured. 

Loot Apple. — TVe have received some specimens of 
this apple from Mr. Charles Du Bois of Fishkill Landing, 
of which, though not yet in perfection, we have formed 
a very favorable opinion. Hr. D. B. Informs us that the 
original tree has been in bearing for forty years or more, 
though its fruit has been but little known out of its im- 
mediate neighborhood ; and that it, with the young trees 
which have been worked from it, have always been regu- 
lar and good bearers. The young trees are of rapid and 
vigorous growth ; and he considers it a valuable acqui- 
sition to our list of apples, and worthy of extensive dis- 
semination. ' 

Soil Analyses. — A writer in the Hampshire and 
Franklin £.\'pres8, published at Amherst, Mass., bears 
the following testimony to the value of soil analyses: 

Mr. Wm. P. Dickinson, of Hadley,had a field of eight 
acres, thoroughly grown over with moss, almost as thick 
tnd matted as the wool on the back of a sheep, that will 
give a ten pound fieece. The land, of course, must have 
,^ been exceedingly unpromising for any crop. lie pro- 
cured an analysis of it by the late Prof. Norton, and 
"VttS told that it was deficient in two or three ingredients 
which could be cheaply supplied. For the analyses and 



a long letter, advising how to supply the deficiencies in 
the cheapest (lossible manner, he paid $10, and was 
laughed at, as commonly happens, when a man ventures 
a step out of the beaten track. He plowed that field, 
and treated it in every respect, as Prof. Norton advised, 
with the exception of here and there a couple of rows, 
which were cultivated as he would have cultivated the 
whole, if he had not been otherwise advised. 

The result is a crop of com, equal i)erhaps to 20 bush- 
els to the acre, where cultivated in the old way, and very 
near 50 bushels, where cultivated as Mr. Norton advised. 
This, I know, all might have been, and yet there be no 
increase of profit, for the extra corn and fodder (both 
more than doubled) might have cost more than they are 
worth. But it was not so in this case. Mr. D., after 
keeping an exact account of the expense, gives it as hisde- 
liberate o])inion that the increased profit, inconsequence 
of Mr. Norton's advice, is at least $50 this year; and be- 
sides this, he has better hopes for that land herea(\er| 
and has, moreover, several fields of similar land adjoin- 
ing that, to which Mr. Norton's prescription will apply. 
He values the advice much higher than its cost, for its 
future application to each of those fields. 



French Merino Sheep. — Gen. R. Harmon of Wheat- 
land, Monroe county, recently returned from Vermont, 
with about thirty choice French Merino Sheep, procured 
from S. TT. Jewett, Esq., of Middlebury. They were 
all young and splendid animals, and were, with one or 
two exceptions, all selected fronr Mr. Jewctt's importa- 
tions from France, during the past season. One ram, 
ten and a-half months old, with a very fine fleece on his 
back, weighed 166 lbs. 

Suffolk Pigs. — Any person having genuine Sufl^olk 
pigs, or indeed those of any pure breed, for sale, would 
do well to give notice to that efiect through this pa{)er, 
as we frequently have inquiries for them, and do not 
know where to direct our friends for them. 



FouNUER IN Horses. — A correspondent in Moore's 
New-Yorker, gives the following remedy as uniformly 
proving successful. Add half a pint of vinegar to a gill 
of ground black mustard, and administer the mixture. 
Then put him in action for an hour or two, or until he 
sweats thoroughly. This remedy mu st be applied within 
48 hours of the foundering. 

Bloody Murrain. — A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer states that the best preventive is plenty of 
pure water and salt at all times, the latter mixed with a 
little sulphur — with a table spoonful of fmlverized rosin 
once in three months; and the best cure, which must be 
applied at the earliest stage, is a large dose of rosin, fol- 
lowed with draughtsof a decoction of smart-weed. He 
thinks from examinations, that the kidneys arc the seat 
of the disease, and hence the utility of rosin. 



" Milch cows, in winter, should be kept in dfy, mode- 
rately warm, but well ventilated quarters; be regularly 
fed and watered three times n day, 5«nlted twice or thrice 
a week, have clean beds, be cnrried dail)', and in addi- 
tion to their long provender, they should receive succu- 
lent food morning and evening." 
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MoOonnlok'f RaapaK 

Review of the Report of the Committee on the Trial of 
Reaping and Mowing Machinei at Geneva. 

Nsw-YoMt, Nov. lah, 18M. 

Mft EDiTom— With yonr permiMion I now proceed to redeem the 
promise made in my card, published in the Sein. No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, to proM Hrom the facte reported by the Committee of the N. Y. 
Stale Ag. Society, at their trial at Geneva, in July last, as well aa 
as from other focu not reported bv them, the superiority of my reap- 
ing and mowing machine over aU others in use — the award of said 
committee to the coiurary notwithstanding. 

This Report— since published in pamphlet form— says: " The es- 
tablishod principle in machines, in regard to cutting tools, that an 
acute angle is the roost effective on sulistanees of woody fibre, seems 
to hold good in the form of a reaper knife ; this is m>parcnt upon com- 
paring the angles of the several knives, as for insiauce the height of 
Mr. McCormick*s knife, from iu base line to the apex, is five-eighths 
of an inch, the base beuig 4] inches; Uie power required to nut a 
swath n^fttt wicU, ad anciiig at the rate of 101 feet per minute, was 
5 pounds 31-100 for every inch, in width of the swath. The height of 
Mr. Burrall's knife, (Hussey's in principle, and which received the 
first premium as a Rsaper) above the base is 3| inches, the base being 
3 inches J in this case the power consumed to advance 103 feet in a 
minute, is G douikU 06- 100, the swath being ftv*/««t Mid«.'* 

This principle is further exploined by the committee, as follows : 
*^ McCormick's muchine cuts with knives of a peculiar form, being 
brood at the bate, short in lenelh, nnd haviiiff a $iM$ edge, working 
^tween tpear-tKaped teeth orjingers." Again, as tested by the cfy- 
namometer^ the power per uich of cutting eiige required to operate 
Mwiny's inaekine in rtt^ping — which received the 1st premium for 
mowingy and for reaping and mowing combined — was found to lie 
20 1 per cent, more than mine, (5.3 and 6.6) and in mowing, 07 per 
ceiM. more, <4.8 and 6.1.) And the power required to operate Mr. 
BurnUl's machine, was still more than that required to operate Mr. 
Manny's, as ascertained by the same te.^t. 

Now 1 submit whether it would Ite possible to establish the superi- 
ority of the cutting power of one machine over anotlier, more clear- 
ly and conclusively than is here decided, of mine over Manny's and 
Burrall's, by a test that could not err. A poMntet^ philosophical prin- 
ciple is introduced into the cutting apparatus or my machine, by 
which 87 to 30 per cent of the motive po^^'or is saved, as demon- 
straied by a practical test, and accouiitea for in the plain reasoning of 
the report, which is unanswerable ! This proved, and all that can 
then be said of 3laiMy's maehine is but $o muck more for mine; 
and I therefore cbiim the award made to him, as one made to me, 
and thus to have both report and award in my favor, for with the 
single exception of the partieular manner of " raising and lowering 
it,*' to effect which its construction is materially deteriorated in other 
respectt, it is substantially ray machine in prineipU— without my im- 
provement, as explained. 

And here comes the " tmpotitiois " resulting to the public from 
9Meh awards, alluded to in my former card, and which will further 
appear heretnaAer. A patented machine roes from one of these 
trials with the endorsement of the committe of a Slate Society, as the 
hest maehine, without regard to whether the particular feature ui it 
claimed as new^ or patented, is the ground in whole or in pcul, of its 
alleged superiority— or what features in it are indentical with those of 
other machines ; but the owner iinmediateljr disposes of it, or offers 
h, as the case may be, as the premium maehine! To meet this diffi- 
culty^ it was proposed, (by my representative) to the committee, at the 
trial 111 question, to call out and present to the public, the claims of the 
different parties enteriiig the lists for competition, to novelty and 
•tility; and the proposition was luiderstood to have been agreed to, 
but was not corriecf out. 

To effeol the ** raising and lowering ** of Manny's machine at 
pleasure, while progressmg at its work, as is claimed, its construc- 
tion is complicated ; while as a Reaper, its proportions are forced, 
contracted, and so imperfect as to be next to a failure in every day 
practice, which view, too, is sustained by the following, from the 
Geneva report : *^ The delivery is not perfect, owing to an elevation 
of the uproii or platform, which rises about eight inchea above its 
lowest |Nane. The necessary coiisecjuence is an uneven or disturbed 
condition of the gavels." Nor is this raising and lowering, after all, 
of importoiwe, for it is preposterous to talk of the same man, at the 
same time attendui^ regularly to driving the team, and constantly to 
adjusting tlie raachme to the uequalities of the surface of the ground, 
aixl getting over obstructions in the way. which are often concealed 
from the eye*; and the best regulator of this in grass cutting, where 
alone it is required, is a self-adjusting arrangement, that enables it to 
accommodate itself to such inequalities — as mine is now constructed. 

From what has already been shown from the Geneva report, 
together with the further statement therein mnde, that two acres <y 
grass were eut by my maehine in 50 minutes, and the same by 
Ketrhum^s, (Hussey's principle, which obtained the 9il premium for 
mowing) in one hour and 36 minutes, wiih a bitnh opposite to Man- 
ny's & Uurrall's — (the luiter a faiture,) taken iu connection with 
what is known throughout the country — the world, I might say— of 
the general operation of my machine, I might perhnpt *'rest*^ here. 

Jiut it may not be amiss to notice a few other poiiiu in the 
cose ; and first I shall make a further reference to ihtngures of the 
report, l>cginning with Seymour ^ Morgan^ s Machine, for which was 
awanlod the third premium (over mine,) and it beinr perhaps a closer 
imitation of mine than any other — some evidence of M-hich is found 
in the fact ilwt in a late suit vs. them, for uifringing my patents, a New 
York jury found a large verdict in my favor. And as this is a strong 
ease to exemplify both the character of the Geneva report, and the in- 
jurious result'* to the community growing out of such TC[nir\n, 1 trust 
to be excused for dwelling somewhat upon this case. And uy way 
of fortilying the jiMlf^inent of the jury in the cose, end so far refuting 
the many iniMiatemeuts imide by the»e and other in/ringers (irejudi- 



dicial to my just claims, I mnit beg leave to make a abort «iiiotaiioii 
from the charge of Judge Nelson in the case, as foUowa: 

*' It is sakl by the learned counsel for the defence, thai, admhting all 
this to be true, jnn as it has been described, and claimed in the pa- 
tent, that still there was not novelty or skill enough ui it to coustiiute 
an inventiou within the meaning of the patent law; and some of the 
witnesses called as experts, have expressed the same opinion. 

*' Now, as bearing materially upon this question of mgeiiuity and 
skill, essential to bring out the improvement ciramed by the plaintiA^ 
it wdl be well to recur for a moment to the history oi the improve- 
ment. Snebly tried it in IR33 and '94. You, geutleiDen, remember 
his account ot it ; and he said he had been engaged in experimeuta 
upon it since 19SS or '36, and had abandoup^ it. His contrivance was 
to bring the grain to the raker, so that he could rake it od and stand 
on the machine. Hussey tried it, used the same device and arrange- 
ment, ami gave it up. The patentee has been engaged since 1634 ia 
experimenting and improving his machine, devotutg his wliole time 
to the production of a successful reapiii^ imtmment, and he did not 
succeed in getting a practical poaitioa for the raker on the ma chin e 
until the year 1846 or '47, and nobody had accomplished it before, al- 
though we are now in the middle of the nineteenth century. These , 
are the only persoiu^ those to whom I have alluded, for anght there ' 
appears, who have ever midertaken the experiment, or to work it 
out, and the patentee is the only one who has socceededj notwhli- 
staiklmg it is supposed to be so very simple, that any ordinary me- 
chanic, Nying his eye on the machine, could wotk oat tbe reaoh 
without the necessity of any other uigenuiiy." 

Now this trial was for infringemeiiis of my third patent, the tri^ 
for infringements of my ucomd pateiK, embraced in the same soil, 
having been evaded by the oath of the parties to the absence of a wit- 
ness whou deposition had been taken ! Since the triid of this cattae, 
these parties, through three of their coanusl, and several of their sets- 
^sted " witnesses called as experts " — a dozen signers all toU — have 
circulated extensively a pamphlet reiteraiino tfaeir>(ilafstaleineiits of 
want of novelty, skill and utility in aB my Mims to improvemeots la 
reaping maohhies. Of course they will now be believed ! 

So much for the character of another uf the premium machineA.* 

Next, as to the report ^ facts iu relation to it ; and here I shall take 
down from the " tabular statements " the figures repreaeitfing 
of the premium machines, as follows ; 
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Having already referred to the great difference in the drafts of 
these machines, m favor of mine, from the figures given above, a 
\rord only need bo added in relation to them. From them it is seen 
that my machine cut the two acres (of grass) in less time than any 
other;— miH\, notwitlistanding that, from the uMes, in every pomt «r 
difference, mine is found superior to Seymour ^ M.^s ; the award of 
the committee directly contradicts xhefiguirtsfindfaiiits. Again, my 
machine cut a swath a foot wider than Mr. Bnrndi's^ and 6 inches 
wider than Mr. Manny's, and laid the grain better than either — ''from 
the manner of delivery at the ««/«, a twist was observable" with 
Burrall's. 

But, ui one point— ^t quality of the work, tind that truly an impor- 
tant one — the figures in the tables fhow the performmice uf BurmlPs 
and Munny's machines to have been better than mine. Upon this 
point, however, there was, to say the least, a difference of opiaioa. 
Your own intelligent correspondent, Mr. Editor, wrote as folloMrs from 
the trial : *' Hussey's machine was next tried, and its operation waa 
fine, quite similar to that of Burrall's, dropping the grain behind the 
maehine. Neither of these machines (alliiaing to Burrnll's and Hus- 
sey's) was furnished with a reel, which may have been the reaeoQ 
that it was necewary to drive the horses at a rapkl pace, too much to 
for alUlay work with ordinary teams." Of Manny's, be says, 
" This was thought by some^ who witnessed its operation, to be the 
l>est combined machine, or tor using l)uth as mower and reaper, al- 
though for the latter purpose alone, it hardly came ap to some otbeis. 



* When it is known that it requires all the muscular power ot the 
stoutest man, at the same time to collect with his wide and heavy 
rake, and get the grant directly behind the platform, it must be cleer 
that It can't by that proceas. ui heavy grain, be twisted or brooght 
round to the side of the macliine. It is rather amusinr, loo, to ob- 
serve how handsomely the ''jfy wAssI" in Burrairs Machine te 
commented on, as a new and canalising improvement, while the seme 
in my machine wos unobserved, aitd whicli was used in it, perhana, 
before Mr. Burrall ever thought of a reaping machine— certainly. 
before he ever made one ! 
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It nwf not proTB pnet^ble lo combine these two quolhice to the 
best Mveiitefe in oiie machine,*' Ike.— and further, that "one of the 
beet iiMohinee in the fiekl was McCormick'a — like Aloiuir'saiKl I>en»> 
(" this clever machine seems not yet perfecied."— Hsporl .')— 



it cat about 6 feet wide, and in execution was not exceeded hjr any, 
mmmmt^LmDm {n lodgtd fmm,"— ^ust iIm opposttc of whai is — "^ '" •'■* 



intlie 



In fact, a single trial of eotting a few acres of light, dry wheat — for 
there waa neither heavy nor damoMrheat cot at llie Geneva irial— is 
no lest at all of the powers and efficiency of a reaping machine; and 
no stronger proof can be adduced of this, than the fnci that in the iaie 
great trial between Mr. " Garrett's improved HusAcy Reaper" and 
mine, in which there was 100 acres cut, at the Royal Ag. College, 
England, the decision of the Comroillee was in favor of the former 
at the elooe of the first day, aAer having cut but a few acres niider 
frvorable circnmstonces. while at the close, though the stubble le(\ 
by Garreit's was reportea to be rather shorter and neuter than mine, 
the decision of the same committee was decidediv in favor of mine 
in every important particular— and mrhen, notwithstanding any sup- 
posed diflerence in shortness or nealneas of stubble, the watu after 
the former was found to be one-third greater than tliat from the latter 
—%n$uting over to ike support of my macAiiu, the pronrietors and 
eondnctors of the College Farm, under whose auspices me trial was 
made, and who oMnied the Garrett macliine ! 

On this |mrt of the Geneva report, I have only to add a word of ex- 
planation, in relation to the particular machine used at the trials. aiKi 
us partial failure ui mmayi^^ of which the committee say, "The 
constmction of this machine is too /ragUe for useful purposes, the 
knives yielded ader a few SMralhs were cut, needing to be retraced 
by auouier set; these yielded also. The stubble was left long and 
aneven." 

AAer the established snperiority of my cutting apparatus, bevond 
■11 qoestioo, it would seem from this statement my own^ull, if I had 
not the best machine; and I have been advised that this was a con- 
tfolltng point in the case. I have stated in my previous notice in the 
Cultivator, however, first, that delay on the way from Chicago, pre- 
vented me from having at the trial the machme construcied espe- 
cially for that purpose ; and second, that in consequence of wider 
spaces between the fiMcrs of my machine tlian others, loose cobble 
stones on the surface oTthe ground entered bet%aeon thtm. and raked 
the teeth off the sickle— whicn (stone) should not be fonnn on mead- 
uw r s b et which liability U prevented by putting the fingers closer 
together. All this was explained to the committee — and apart from 
this, the cfunifrtUf jr of my machine needs no endorsements of any 
eommiuoe. 

In conclusion, I have a word to say in relation to the " mumimoue '' 
report of this committee! — ^first, that one of the most practical mem- 
bers of it, residing in one of the best wheat districts m New- York, 
who earefblly attended the trial through at Geneva, but was preventt d 
by sickness (rom attending the Slate Fair at Utica, where the report 
and awards were made up, was in favor of awarding the first pre- 
mium for my maekins^ and was " surprised at the aM>*ards that were 
mode ''— 4hot some other members of the committee disagreed with 
the majority, but out of deference to their judgment, consented to let 
the report go out as luanimous— that agencies were offered by some 

Cprietors of a machine to members of the committee, prior to ma- 
k their awards, and in one case known to have been accepted. 
Finally, permit me to add some account of the resuh of the Spring- 
field trial of Reaping Machines, made last summer, by a committee 
of the State Ag. Society of Ohio, by wav of further showing the de- 

Eeneraey to which such local trials are rast sinking, and the unrelia- 
leneas of them. It took place on the farm of "Sir. Warden, manu- 
fiKsturer of Densmore's machine, and was conducted by a committee 
of the Ohio State Agricultural Society, at vrhich they awarded the 
first premium for " Iwismore's self-raker," and second for Hussey's 
Reaper; and for mowing, first to Ketchum, and second to Hussey's; 
whereupiNi, my brother (who attended for me) challenged the two 
premium machines to a thorouffh trial, on a neighboring farm of 
Messrs. A. Collins, and H. Shields, near Xenia, where Deiismore ft 
Co., had placed a self-Raker for trial, to be |rarchased if approved. 

Many of tlie citizens of Xenia also united in the call for a thorough 
trial ; but finally. Messrs. Collins ft Shields were required by tne 
owners of the Self-Raker, to decide priw to the day appointed for the 
exhibition, vdiether they would keep it, that it mi^ht be removed if 
not kept->-Mmen my brother, to prevent a disappomtment to the nub- 
lie, who had had notice to attend, pakl 9140 cash for the machine, 
and then requested the owners to attend to its operation. Suffice it to 
say, that Hussey's Machine was not presented, (by the Ohio manu- 
facturers of it,)— that the Sdf-Raker was abandoned by iu o^Kiiers, 
but was operated on the day of the exhibition by Collins 9t Shields, 
and was aAerwards unsaleable at any price : that the exhibition re- 
sulted in a strong report in favor of my machine, and in the sale of 
it to Messrs. Collins ft Shields— and m a notice of the trial in the 
'* Xenia Torch Light," which reads as follows.— 

"^ From the above unvarnished statement of facts, it is quite evi- 
dent that the Committee at Springfield committed a gross error in 
awarding the first premium to the Self-Raker, the cmisequences of 
which the public interest requires should be counteracted so far as 
possible, by all fair means. Committees who undertake the responsi- 
ble task or adjudging and deciding upon rights and inierests so impor- 
tant, should be admonished by tins, to give a more thorough investi- 
Stion before publishing their jodgment to the rest of mankind. In 
s ease, the Ohio Board of Agriculture have endorsed in an official 
and very publie manner, a machine which, as at present construct- 
ed, is aud can be of no practical utility. This is rvmbuggxko I 

If the same opponunity eonld have been aflbrded at €hneva for 
bringing the premium machines to a more thorouf^ lest, and in a 
greater variety of conditions of the crop, a like result would have 
fdbwed. l>oubfless, it has generally been observed that the great 
trials of the Reapers in Enaumd this year, have effectually dissipated 
■ny doubt that might have been left upon the pnUie mind, as to the 
eorrcctnesB of the avrard of ilie Council Medal ibr my reaper, by the 



committees of the Great Exhibition — ^in consequence of the result of 
a partial trial made at the close of the season, aAer I had leA Eng> 
laud. Aa it now is, we shall be thrown over to another reaping sea- 
son for further reaper triais, when I design to have my machine iu 
the fieU at tlie earliest day possible— say on James River, Virginia— 
that its superiority may again, as, heretofore, be contested in oay lAo- 
foiwA moMfisr, and that iu time to govern sales further north. 

My machines will^ this year, be manufactured in a superior style- 
corresponding with lis superiority in princtpfe— embracing some im- 
provements in constmction over those of any previous year; and ar- 
rangements wiU in due lime be aiuiouiiced, for the supply of liie di 'e- 
rent wheal growing sections of the country with the same. Satis- 
fied, from the experience of the past harvest, of the impossibility of 
constructing the same machine, both for reapuig and mowinjEr, to the 
best Mvaniage, as the width of a motecr should not exceed five feet, 
for the ordinary lands of this country, while that of a reaper can as 
well be six feet as less, and where greater speed is essentuil. a sepa- 
rate mowoing apparatus^ with iron beam, will for the next harvest be 
sold to order with my reaper, at a cost of 990. Both roachuies war- 
ranted to operate superior lo any others in use, and will be offered 
on trial with any other, the best performing machine, in such case, to 
be kept by the purchaser. For mowing done, the machine will be 
delivered at Buffalo at 9100. C. H. McCORMICK. 

HBWLT PATENTED 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE, 

BY HORACE L. EMERYf OF ALBANY, N. Y. 

SUCH has been the condition of the people of our country, that 
in many portions of it, manual laliorhas been found inadequate to 
lite task of harvesting grains and grasses in proper lime and manner, 
whde. in all sections, the cost of manual labor, where to be had, has 
oAen Dcen too expensive for profitable farming. 

Tliese facts have caused hundreds of thinking minds, for some years 
past, to turn their attention to the subieet of sulwtiiuting other more 
expeditious, as also cheaper methods of effectuig the same. 

As the muscular power of the horse is known to lie equal to that 
of seven men, while the cost per day for boarding and employing a 
horse, is only equal to that of one man, this source has been looked 
to as the most feasible. 

With vrhat success, it is only necessary to refer to the late Exln- 
bition and Trial of Mowing, Reaping and Threshuig Machinery, un- 
der the direction of tlie committee of the Stale Agricultural Society at 
Geneva, where were collecied the finally successful results of ihe 
experiments o^ years by thousands of minds. 

With all this before us, whoever now attempts the construction of 
Agricultural machinery for the above purposes, must be blind indeed, 
to make an unsuccessral attempt in constructing machinery for either 
of the above three classes of farm labor. 

Therefore^ the suliscriber, not only having made himself practi- 
cally acquamled with the coustmcuon and working of all the sue' 
cessful roachuies of this class, but having made and successfully 
introduced several valnable improvements in some of the alxive 
classes of machinery, which have already gahicd favorable and world 
wide reputation ana adoption, flatters himself that he has also made 
an improvement in the coustrnction of a Mower and Reaper of eqnal 
if not greater merit, than any of his former successful machines. 

Ax the Engravings, Diagrams, He., of this new nue are yet ui the 
hands of the engravers and unfinishea. as also diagrams of several of 
tliose of oilier noiakers of the best sianaing, it will be impossible until 
next momh, to give it a practical and meehanical description, when 
it is the intention to show the leaduig and important points in it which 
are new, as also to show those of the best of other makers with iha 
differences between them. 

It will suffice to say, that while this is the most compact, light, 
simple, cheap, durable, easy working machine — ^it is at the same lime 
the most perfectly adjustable, portable and easily convertible into a 
mower or reaper, working as perfectly in either form as those of the 
best of other kinos, whetlier simple or combined. 

The Diaiu wheel is 30 inches in diameter^ 8 inches face ; the whole 
contains but <Hie gear and pinion and that an internal one ; it has neither 
crank or coiniecting rod about it It has a wrought iron knife beam 
formed of two plates, struck up uito ribs, and firmly riveted together, 
thus forming a Ughl, stiff, strong and hollow beam, which is sus* 
pended by means of a shaA runnhig through its whole length, 
terminatuig at the outer end with a crank axle and wheel attached— 
the inner end of said shaA being connected by a lever with tbe driver, 
the beam may easily and instanily be elevated or depressed at plea- 
sure. Tbe frame itself is so suspended npou the axis of the main 
wheel, as to be elevated and depressed at pleasure, so tis to secure a 
horizontal position to the whole machine at whatever elevation used, 
thus alwa^ liavuig the cutting works in proper position. 

In reapmg. a reel is used, and the raker stands erect, face forward, 
and directly behind the center of the platform, and on a level with it, 
with a support about him ; the movable plaUorm being on the same 
plane vmh the frame-work at the side of the discharge, and at the 
same time two or three niches above the stubble. With the above 
mlrodnction, and the directions and diagrams to follow, tc^eiher with 
prices, terms of sale, warranty, ftc., which will appear in next monlh't 
papers, the pnUie will have before them Ihe several machines froii 
which lo make a selection before purchasing for the coming sea.«oii. 
and at the same lime know what they are purchasing much l>eltei 
than to be guided by the very impracticably written mna published re- 
port of the committee of the Geneva trial, which lobe seen and care- 
fully read will be sufficient to satisfy every one of the truth of this re- 
mark concerning the correclnessoiits conclusions. 

As this is the age of humbug, it becomes every purchaser to look 
well to his dollars before parting with them for that which will prove 
worse than useless, and purchase only such articles as have their 
practical as well as theoretical merits plainly pointed om, or if not so 
pointed out, to purchase only of re<poiisible manufacturers, who are 
willing to back their machines by their reputations and capital, 
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without r»k or Ion to the purchaser. Agricultural committees, like 
other mciif are not exempt from being humbugred, and the public 
throurh them ; while at the same time they may he composed of the 
most honorable and respectable geutlcroen of our country, as a proof 
of which the publuhed report on the Geneva trial of madiinery, will 
be found the best evidence extant. 

For further particulars conceriiing the Reaper and Mower above 
dewribed. address ^ HORACE U EMERY, 

Care of Emery & Ca, Albany, N. Y.— Dec. 1. 



The PennsrlTaiiia Corn Stalk Cntter, 

HAVING been much unproved by us the preaeotseasoD.it i*^ 
ranted the best Power Cutter in use for its Cost— via rapecior 
to any other of any kind at a lev wice than aixiv dollars. By h tke 
coarsest of Hay, Straw and Com Stalks are made into the fiiKst feed 
or chaff* at the rate of half a ton per hour, with one hone power. 
Price aas. EMERY k, CO., 

300 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 



THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 



THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY. 



Over Thirty-one Years have now elapsed since the POST began its weekly round of blended instruction and 
amusement; and never, in all that period, was its success so marked as at the present moment. PossessiDg niule- 
niably the largest circulation, by many thousands, of any paper of its class in the Union, its subscribers have the 
best of reasons for believing that it stances upon a permanent basis, and that they will receive the full valne of every 
dollar intrusted to its publishers. In announcing some of our preparations for the coming year, we may begin by 
stating our continued connection with MRS. SOUTHWORTH. a writer who, in vigor and fertility of genios, is not 
surpassed by any, male or female, in the Union. MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, a lady whom it woald be 
almost superfluous to praise, iu viewof the general popularity of such tales as '' The Mob Gap," '-Eoline/' ''Linda/' 

Rena,'' etc., also is enrolled among our contributors. 

We are now engaged in the publication of a story entitled 

CLARA MORELAND, 

By Emersoh Behmbtt, Author of "Viola," " Prairie Flower." " Bandits of the Osage," etc. 
And at the opening of the ensuing year we design commencing the publication of the following Novelet:— 

MISS THUSA'S SPINNJNG WHEEL. 

By Mrs. Lbb Hentz. of Florida, Author of *'Eollne," ''Linda." "Rena," etc. 
This novelet we design following by a story entitled, 

A STRAY PATCH FROM AUNT HANNAH'S QUILT. 

By Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of Ohio, widely known as the author of some admirably written and very eflbctire 
household poems, sketches, etc. 
After this we expect to be able to commence 

THE LOST HEIRESS; A STORY OF HOWLET HALL. 

By Mrs. E, D. E. N. Southworth, Author of "The Curse of CliOon," "Virginia and Magdalene," "Shannon- 
dale," "The Deserted Wife," etc. 

In addition to these and other Originai. Tales, involving a large expenditure of money, we shall lay before oar 
readci-s, as heretofore, choice Tales, Sketches, Essays, Narratives, etc., from the English Magactnes^such as bare 
given the Post a name for the excellence of its selections. 

ENGRAVINGS. — In the way of engravings we present at least two weekly — one of an instructive, and the oUi« 
of a humorous character. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, Miscellaneous matter, General News, Witty and Humorous Sketches and 
Anecdotes, Letters from Europe, Editorials, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, etc., etc., 
sliall also be duly given. 

{O^ Of course, we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired, of being a strictly moral paper-Hiot 
ridiculously squeamish and straight-laced, but really and truly moral — such as may be taken into the family circle 
without fear. Advertisements of an improper character shall be, as heretofore, rigorously excluded. 

KT* CHEAP POSTAGE.— The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is now only 2G cents a year. And we trust that the public generally will show their appreciation of this 
commendable reduction of postage, by largely increasing the number of papers taken at the various offices— tbat 
thus there may be no falling ofi'in the revenue of the Post Office Department. Thu m// insure a coniinuanaof 
the present reduced rates, 

TERMS.— The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance. Three Dollars if not paid in advaDoe. 
For Five Dollars in advance t one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be 
sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office. 

4 COPIES, $6 00 PER ANNUM. 

8 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $10 00 

18 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $16 00 

20 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $20 00 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the som 
is large, a draft should be procured if possible — the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. AddresB, 
always post paid, 

DBACX>N A PBTBRSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, PhUadelphia. 

C^ N. B. — ^ny person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the publishers by letter , (post-paid.) 

07* TO EDITORS.— Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (tin 
notices of new novelets, and our terms,) for their editorial columns, shall be entitltdiotM ezchaqgei by sending « 
a marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 
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ROAD SCRAPERS— or h 



SAUSAGE STVFFERS AND CUTTERS— oT dU pidlenl*. 
VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTER8-of sppwved kind*. 
CORN SHELLERS— Tor hand uid hone pnirir. 
E BOJLERS— of Moit'iiuiJB«ii'»[i«iwnn. 



BRICK MACHINES— or HiUI'r I 



ra Dnn, and Rich'i Iron B«i 



SaniiaKe C alter. 
rT'HE (ciwnl canflgunllon or ihii mKhins will be nndi 

per boor, and ths kniTe ' -- ■" >■ -■■— 

Oaa. Tlia muliiQe, ai 






, . .._„ _. ._.. rorpsgi,ope- 

miii; afiiiH ■ n>ir>l at kuivet. Tbc nwu ii mode finti or cmni 
•r, aecordiiif (othniiMltywiihwhichil la Ted. Price, wood friDiB, 
wuh cm •« of kuivoa. i^vriih iwo aal of knivea. 88. Iron frmme 
•4. Foiaalebr LONOETT ft GRIFFINO, 

Not. I— 3l . No. IS Cliff Sueel, New- York. . 



Saperphotpate of Lime. 



Terr Iw it bnuled C. Dtbara, F 

Suia AEricDllDral Warehoiiae, 



Slreet, cJaw-York. 



Important to Farmers. 

IT ia HnerallT conceded bj all inleiliieiil Fartnera, Ibn eallbig ihe 
food for cMlie will aaireal-jiil from » 10 30 p« ccni. Benhulf'a 
OUkiiM Rotary Com Sulk, Hay and SiiawCntier, la conceded by 

will lui ui iga. It haa been awiunfid foot Firal I^miuiiH and a 
"" r Medal, by xho American liwitnla. For fnnlier paniculara, 
». (poal-paid,) the Patentee, H. W.&ERTBOLF, ^arar Lokl^ 
-I Coonly, N. Y., or LON6eTT k GRIFFINO. M Cliff Si, 
"—'---'■ Tent*. PaicpiRighla roraale. Nov. 1— Jl 



New?f«l 



EMERY * CO.'s 

ImptoTtd Horn Pomr. Thraihan ind Bapaiaton. 

THE nnderalgned have been appuinied »le agema foi tlie aala of 
Emery's new paieni Imrooved Hone Power, Thraahera and 

boiue )• the only Depot where ihia eoperior power can be bad. Aa 
Biany powermaio repreaented BiEmeiv'apairnl, to avoid imponiiioiu, 
lwe>ierolloohHrTelh.<llienaina of Emery JC Co., i. eaX in fuli 



Adsl-tf. 



nery ti Co., 
ToNGETT A GRTFFINO. 



• J~\NE of llw moat deurable fuma in 
\J from the Yillije or Oifbid, corn. 
fninlBiid,nBgiaTe, woodland, and ore 

aloncwsll. Petamawuhing topnrchMware deai.edtnlo. 
eropa and atock oi- tbe farm. Enquire o( JOHN TRACY, 
N.V. OcLl, 18 






ANDRE LEROT, NnraeryniaaBtAnKera, Prance, 

HONORARY and Conwpooduig member of Ihe principal Honi- 
i^nlninU tloeiellei of I^e United Slalea, nnd of Europe, begi 
(WTO 10 inftptmhii rrienda,and all ihenurserymenof Ihernion in ge- 
neral, ihai bel>a>nndeliirMpreparaliona,a]idha>iiowDn haridncoii. 
tldarable atock ofall Iha^ncfl Eiergreen Seedlinge, Rnera, Fmil 
■ad Omamenlal Tnea, *e., dic.moM auilaWe for iB* American 
markeu. The experience of aarenl yeara of potlinKnplarre or- 
dara tor d>* United SiUei, ennblra him to dBltcr himieir that he haa 
now all the neccanry knowledge Hi fife IHill aatiarutioo, and u> u- 
BDrcthedelivery In good order, of all the Ireec, Jko., ordcred- 

Healfo begi (o inform all Tnuwrymen who bare not Blreadyre- 
cired the Sniiplenent fiir lesS, lo hia Calalonce or 1691, that it can 
be ohiaioed free oT any charge, at hiiareiii'i ofiee, M. Ed. ^(Maiwe, 
lae Pearl-Street, New- York, who wilf a^ao attend to forward all m- 

f, Ange 

re of H. Ed. Booaiui, 138 Peail-Streel, N. V. 



United BlatM Ag 

No. 

THE rebucriber] so 
varied aHunmen'. .. 



Hay and Straw Cniters, 

OF all .iyle. and .lie., for r-oiiing Hay, Simw, or Corailnlke j <hr 
tale al the United f^iatei Atncidiutnl WarelioiiK and f^eed 
Store, No. IW Water Sireet, N. Y. JOHN MAVHER ft CO. 



F"; 



Snper Phosphate or Lime, 



iR farming purpoao, p 



JOHN MAYHER ft CO- 



O'CVSV. 



~i OLDEN Anainili 



Seed Wheal, 

n, Medilerranean,! 
g> or barren. Foi .,... 
lie and Seed Sinre, Nc 



JOliN MAYBERftCO. ' 



A Farmer and hU Wile 

WANTED, (o lake charge of a Dniry Farm in ihc town of Rya 
Apply 10 JOHN C. JAY, Rye, Weiieheaier Co., N. Y. 



Albanr Drain Tile Worlts. 

No flO Zowuirr SirKi- IFxi a/ Mnffcul CeSio, . 
•pH E aubnnbcr hu now on hand, Draining Tile of t 



le, or 41 inch Calibre, (IB 00 

'' al " ISOO 

" 'A " 1800 

Sol. TiLk. 

ae.orMinchCnlibrt, fflS 00 

* »! " nm 






., ai t4 and K pr. 
JOHN GOTT. 



NeiT and Important Insnrance. 

IT. York Live Stock Ini. Co., FUttabn^k, IT. T. 

INCORPORATED by Ihe Legiilainre or Ihe Ptinr of New- York, 
July.lMi. Hortei. Catllf . aiirt all kindsof Ijve Sioek^uured 
agaiiin Death, liv ihe comhinedTBln ofFire, Wnier, Accidcni»,Dl«- 



I. C, Mil, 



GORGE MOORE, Plalttbnrgh, Sec'y. 
u. Ajeiii. 



mode of protection. If hre, life and marine inani 
and expedieui, 10 iaiiveatock iiuuraiwe: tfaereoi 
■re eouallv awhelUe lo all. 

I pfeaM apply to Company's Agents. 
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THxjrablisher of "Tbi Cultivatok," havuir since the death of 
Mr. iJuwuiiiff, disposed of *' The Ilontcaltnrist/' has determined to 
(Hrry into eneci a project he has had for some years iii contemptatiffli, 
ijf establishing a Wkklt Joubxal, in connection with " The Culti- 
vMor," to l>e devoted to the cause of Agriculture and the Rural Arts 
getierally. In pursuance of this plan, he has issued a specimen 
nniTiber. The regular publication of the CoimTST Obntlzbian will 
be Commenced on the first Tbunday of January, 1853, and its scope 
will embrace : 

I. Tub Fabk— Including<»l. The Principles of Cultivation, the 
Preparation of the Soil, and the most approved methods of Cul- 
ture, of all tlie Crops grovin in this country. — ^SL The Mmmfoe- 
ture, Preservation, and A(>plicntion of Manures.— 3. Tlie Descrip- 
tion and Illustrative Drawuigs of all Implements and Machines 
requisite for the Farmer^s use.— 4. Tlic Breeding, Rearing and Man- 
agement of all the Domestic Animals, with Engravings M the differ- 
ent breeds. 

II. Thb Oabdbn and thbObchard —1. Descriptions will be 
given of all the FKurrs, of Uie different varieties, suited to the vari- 
ous sections of tlie country, t<^ether with the best modes of Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation — ^9. Select Lists and Descriptions of Flowbbs, 

'8bbobs and Tbbbs, suitable for large and small places, with direc- 
tions for their Culture. — 3 Special attention will be aiveii to the pro- 
ducts of the KiTCHBH Oardbn. a department hitherto too much 
neidected, as there are many plaiiu highly desirable for the table, 
which have not come into general culture. 

III. Thb Firbsidb.— This department will be of a miscellnneons 
character, embracing every variety of instructive and entertaining 
sulqects, such as Historical, Geograj^ical, and Biographical Notes, 
Liternture, Natural Science. Tales, Poetry, ft c, consisting of origi- 
nal articles end selections of a hiirh order. 

IV. Rbcord or THB TiMBs.— tender this head will be given a con- 
cise and systematic abstract of the News of the Week, embracing 
briefly every thine of general interest to country residents. 

V. Proudcb Marbbt.— Oreat efforts will be made to render this 
department full and complete, and particularly valuable to the Farmer 
and Produce Dealer. A careful syn<>|isisofthe prices of Produce, 
Wool, Live Stock, ftc, at the leading markets, will be given, as 
well as the condition of the er^is in the different sections of the coun- 
try, ftc. 

It will be the aim of the publisher to make the paper attractive and 
ele^nt in its typo^aphy aliQ illustrations, choice and select in it* 
contents — to make it indisneusable to the Farmer, and desirable to 
every one who has a rod or ground tp eultix'ate, or a home to beau- 
tify — ajid by devoting its columns to Improvbmbict iif AobicdltdrI, 
Elbvation in Charactbr, AJiii Rkfirbmbnt in Tastb, to render 
the Country Grntlbman the stamlard in its sphere 

TKRMS.— The Countrx' Oeiittemnn will be printed in quarto form, 
each number consisting or sixteen pages, and forming an annual vol- 
ume suitable for binding, of 838 page«, at Two Dollars per year 
when paid in advance, or $i.60 if not paid in advance. 

Jftaay, Nov., 1859.^ LUTHER TUCKER. 



THE CULTIVATOR: 

4. A MONTBLT JOURNAL OV 

AfprloultiurSi Hortioiiltim, Mid DomMtlo Soonomj. 



TJiS PRJIJCS RBDVCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 



ta 
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As the proprietor will next year issue " Thb CtTLTTVATOR " in con- 
nection with the Meekly Journal announced above, he will be ena- 
« • bled to redoee its price to Fimr Cbnts a Ybar, while he will have 
it in>||is power to give increased interest and value to hs pages, from 
Ibe fact that its contents will consist of the choicest articles which 
appear in the weekly paper dnriug the moiillt. There will be no 
cnantre ' tn iis character. Its oMect— " To Improvb thb Soil and 
THB Mijpt *'-v-will be the same as heretofore, 'nte only alteration will 
be in the price— a change which will procnre*for*it, n|9ias reason to 
believe, a greatly cxteiraed circulation, and consequent increase of 
usefulness. Certainly this will be the effect, if those wlio have here- 
^tofore so kindly extended to it their aid, shall act with their aecns- 
* ^|omed energy in procuring siibscriplions for 1853. 

^^ In calling upon our friends to renew their cflbrts in behalf of the 
next year's Cultivator, we lieg to assure them, that, whiK its price is 
so greatly reduced, we inteixi to make it equal in value to any f ol- 
ume that nas preceded it^ and \Ve solicit for it, not only the good will 
of its friend^, but their energetic efforts to greatly extend iv circula- 
tion. The price hereafter will be as follows : 

Single copies, I^Ay Caai»— Eight copies 83— any large* number 
at the same rate. 

Will our Agbnts, to whom we are already under so many ojuliga- 
tioiis, take bold of the work in earnest? Many have already asnired* 
OS, thay with this reduction of price, they eould more than doable 
(heir sAscriptlons for t^t year, and we trust that this will prove 
true with jtlLour agents. '. LUTHER TUCKER. 

AlbS^f;N. Y.fNov., 1899. 

. . Vreetfy Plants and Shrnlis ^ 

' QHOULDi)e transplanted Sonth in the fall. Orders snpplicd from 
• O the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. AI^LEN ft CO., 
. * Oct 1, 18SI-l£ 189 add 191 Water gl., New-York. 



Ttete of Itlme* 
HE only ehemically poi^ Superpboqibate of Lime, is nsnofse* 
tnred by the subscriber, who nas proois of its being the beM, from 
the fact of its having been tried b^ the farmer, by the side of the toi. 
jnwerf, as so termed, and likewise bv aiudyais. The snbscriber'i 
long experience in Europe, in the peculiar raanufocture, leads biin to 
flatter himself, that he stands unequaled as a maker, and would rag. 

gest to the agriculturist the nroprieiy of trying the effect of the No. 1 
uperphosphate of liime, veiore giving credence to the jwjfsf 
of the writer of a journal who apparently takes much pains to inu. 
midate the farmer fr<mi purchasing any but the improved, ss oiberB 
in the market for sale are spurious. Had not his advertisement been 
so glaringly miMtated, and so completely groundleas. and certainty 
calculated, to a certain extent, to prejudice materially the miudi o( 
those not conversant with the facts, and the true merits of the esK, 
if would not have been deemed important to have replied, having op 
to the present time strictly avoided advertising, preierrijig lo give tt 
time to establish its own reputation. As a manure, I am iwoced now 
to say something, in fact, more so from the expreas wishes of Mne of 
the gentlemen wno have tried the effects, and feel hirtly pleased with 
the results; and my statements herein contained can tie oorrobonted. 
The principal oUect in now giving publicity, is to inform the fsraien 
ui general, that this is the best article offered as a fertilizer, die effect 
of which can only be proved by a trial. Branded as follows, in b^t 
of 150 lbs. each:—" C. B. DE BURG, No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime. 
Keep dry." Dee. L 

4 Clarke's .fixcelsoir Milk Cknniy 

FOR horse-power, pan be made of any good iron-hooped csik or 
barrel. T)ie dam-board, or cross-bar and ventilating foimeb, 
are set on the irons or fixed tulies, on which 4he barrel revolYa. 
Prices for next season : The Crank Chum, tSA) to flO; ircm for 
the Milk Chum, ft per sett The Excelsoir Chum is perfectly 
adapted to the wants of the dairymen, who, by applying early, cso 
have the sise they wish. Agenu wanted to sell Suie and coontjr 
rights. * Apply to GEO. & CLARKE, 

liconardsville, N. Y., Dec. 1, 18S9--1I* 

A First Clat0 Dairy Faim for Sale. 

MV farm of 390 seres, four miles sonth of the vfllage of Oxford, 
Chenango eomity, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. SSO 
acres are mider high cultivation, duraMy fenced, and well and per* 
maiiently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It hw s Is^ 
two story mansion, five large bams, aiid sheds and cm houses, m 
good repair. Tlir eoil >> deep and of superior quality. It ii sdnin- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing aikl gram : has a fine orchsnl 
or choice graAed fruit ; and for profit, bealtii, and beamy of loent on. 
cannot be surpassed. It is Mly supplied with farratiw toois, and 
about fiAy head of ooyn alld youna sioek, all or any or which mar 
be had with the farm. The New-Yoik ami Erie Railrosd faniiriiei 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York iwirkct at 
all seasons, and the route of the c<Hiiemplated Albany and Bingfasinp* 
ton railway, passes within a few miles of the farm. The fnrm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low— title perfect. Terms most es<y. 

O. VAN DER LYN, 
M ay 1, 18Sa-t f. Oxibni,N.Y. 

Talmible Farm for Sale. 

TRE subscriber offert for sale four hundred and fiAy acres of land, 
being a port of hitoomestead. and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as irfy in Addison ooontT— lying on the main 
road four miles north ofVergeimes on thcboruer of LakeChampiajn, 
and one im'le from the Railroad Station. It is under good caltivtuon, 
and furnished with eommodioos buildinga. The remaining S90 seres 
is vrood land ; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of ben- 
lock and other vaWble timber, and the reroaioder with the best qnaloy 
of \i'ood for fuel. The property will be sold tcigetber or in peyels 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 9 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1— tf. Ferrisburgfa, Ad Jissa cq., Vt 

ITew-Tork Agrieoltnnd WartlioiiM and Seed Store. 

WE have constantly on hand, the most extensive assortment of 
the best and latest improveo Agrievltural andHoiticulmr«ll«^ 
plemenu, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever offered for »« "JJ 
United States, embracing every Implement, Machine, or Seed du- 
rable for the Planter, Farmer, or Gardener. Also Guano, Bone 
Dust, Poodrette, Plaster of Paris, mid Super Phosphate of um* 
Durham, and other improved Weeds of Cattle and Sheep. 

A. B. AU«EN & CO. ^^ 
Nov. 1, 18»-t£ 1» and 191 Wate r St., New-Yorfc 

Superphosphate of Lime* 

THE GENUINE ARTICLE, roanufoctured by Profc«w Mip^ 
also C. Deburg's No. 1— with printed dircetioos for their .«, « 
bags of IM pounds each. Farmers and Gardeners will t^* '''^f" 
apply lo ttdf as we keep none but the ftnuiMS vmadtOlenm srueie. 

A. B. ALLEN 4 CO., 1» and 191. 

Waler-ct.1 NewAock 

Ootl-4£ 
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lUly OnH per Ajura»-9^ Oofiii ferltm l^''^ 




A NEW YEAE'S PRESENT 

TO SUBSCEIBEBS TO 



Etket BabBcriber to tte volume of " Tbe CnLTivAToa " for 1860, will receive, with his 
number for Janoury, a copy of the Pictobial Cultivator, bs a " New Year's Present" 
It is printed on the same sized sheet, and paged so as to form the first thirty-two pa^ of 
th« regular volume. 

This sheet, it will be seen, contains over Omb HnNDRBD EitaKATinos, and is, we think, 
altogether the handsomest, if not the first Pictorial Sheet, devoted excliiBively to Roral 
Aflairs, ever published. It has cost as much labor and expense, and casnot, we think, fail 
to prove highly acceptable to those for whom it is intended. 

POST HABTBRS AND OTHBRS 

Who receive a copy of this work, are rcBpectfully invited tq act as Aqsmts for Thb 
CuLTiTATOB, a new volume of which commences with the January number for i850. To 
iboBO who ore unacquainted with The Cultivatob, we may state, that it is devoted eicln- 
sively to the interests of the Farmer and Planter, and embraces within its scope, every 
subject relating to the Culture of the Soil, the Breeding and Rearing of Domestic Animals, 
the Growing of'.Fruils and Flowers, Rural Architecture, Domestic Economy, etc., etc. It 
is a National Periodical, designed for our whole country, and embraces among ita contri- 
butors, many of the best Practical and Scientific Farmers in every section of the Union ; 
and has enjoyed, for the sixteen years it has now been published, a circulation altogether 
unequalled by any similar work. 

Tbbus. — For aingle copy, 81 ; for seven copies, $5 ; for fifteen copies, tlO ; and for any 
larger number at the same rate. All payments to be made in advance. All subsuiptbns 
to commence with the volume, and none received for less than a year. 

PBEMIITMa TO AGBNTS. 

As an inducement lo greater exertion on the part of those disposed to act as Agents, the 
following Pbehiuhs wiU be said, in Books, or in Implements or Seeds from the Albany 
Agricnllural Warehouse, to Inose who send us the largest lists of subscribers for our next 
volume : 

1. To the one who bIibU send na the largcRt namber of nbBaribeiB to the CuLTivAros for 1S50, 
with the pay in adrsnce, at the clab price of 67 oenls Dach, pTeTioni to the 20ih of H<roh next, 
the earn of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2. To the one tending na the next largest namber, the sam of FpRTT DOLLARS. 

3. To thei«ns lending a* the nest largcit number, the ram of THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next largeat list, the Bom of TWENTY DOLLARS. 
0. For the next Urgoet list, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Fits next largeat liats, each FIVE DOLLARS. 

7. For the Tiit next largest lieU, eaoli THREE DOLLARS. 

8. A eop7 of Tbomaa' " Ankkica-Ti Fxoit Cdltobibt," price one dollar — a very Ttloeble 
w*rk, jnat pafallBhed — to ever; Agent v^o tend* n* Fifteen mbtoribera and $10, and who doei aot 
obttta one of the above prise*. 

Mbmi, N- v., Kojitmi*Ti 1S49. LTTTHER TUCEEB. 
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(Stoiij) tt Mams. 



Above, we give a group of horses, copied from one of the London magazines, show- 
ing at a single view the distiDclire marks of the priacipal varietiea of that noble animal 
now existing in Great Britain. It ahows the ponj', both Welch (a) and Shetland, {b) 
ihedrafi horae, (e) the hu&lej, (<0.itnd the racer, (&X 



PICTORIAL CniTITATOE. 



Formerly owned by S. W. Jbwett, Weybridge, Vermont. 



JEiDtgiin intHf, 96Itttk lamit. 

Owned by D. and D. E. Hill, Bridport, Ve nnont. 
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aorgnn »nnttr, 

Owned by Gilbebt Sc Ackehlv, East Hamilton, New-York. 



luffolk RotBt, WiM, 

Which received the Hnt prize of the English Royal Agricultonl Society in 1839. 
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Snifiroutti 'I'nrksfiitt €m 



llwrt-tititntti 35all, King (ei;otle3 2l 

Imported by James Lekoi, New-YorV. 
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Itintl-tintnth Com, fulmillt. 

Bred by E. P. Fesnticb, Albany, 



#ort-liofntb Ml, Mt of SEtjIIington. 

Imported by Ocohob Vaii,, Troy. 
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ftrcbcil 01. 



Ktrrg Coai. 



2cbii, or Sral)tnm Bull. 



Jtolicin Bull. 
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!3lQr0l)ir( tfoto. 



tDest i$ij}l)lanir ®jr. 



(ffiiroptoii JDtiffalo. 



vlfricaii JDuffalo. 
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JDtxnm StilL 



£oim-^orne!r (Djc. 



3inttican Dnfialo | Mnsk ^x. 
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idl-rninptb BIjtep. 



SCcu) QDjrfortrsljirt IRam. 

Imported by C, B. Betbdld, Delaware Cily, Delai 




/(tiling Vrongl) &nr ionU. 
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jllerino Ham. 



Merino €wt. 



0l)f|rfjErb'8 fog. 



Brraking Sttets. 
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Saxon Itam. 



tatakt iUmt. 





Sljeep Rotk. fielf-aljnUiiig ©ate. 
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(ffljiiusf. 



Bcrk8l)irf. 




"2lUijjalor." 
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lUobtini. 
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Snscan t)Uk. 



CottaQc. 



(Sarlmifr's £o)gr. 



<SI)rq) (Sottagr. 
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Inbiirban Cottagt. 



Italian Coftagt. 
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Karat <8>ot\}k Cottage. 



((I)ca|) iarm j^osse. 



$on0( for piantotion Caborcrs. 
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Jlnral C[inttt. 



(tommobiona /nrnt SouHt. 
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Tlatrwtj 
ae X a/ut 



S«jr 100 X 



Savm Barn. 



HtTtt, Stall* 1 






L 



Sljecp Darn. 



30ty40. 



301^*0- 



iL 
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Bur's now Ptae. 



Bpad pcor 



Itosfi' pljaniir. 



UHjitcstmtl). 
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Ipcacock. 


(£l)iiu0e CS^oasc 


JanQle ibml of iaoo. 


Junglt ibttil of 3nb\a. 


<&ttai JKalae ibml. 


9anu Cock 
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Crtolra. 


Bantemj. 


9t0an. 


tDilir aoost. 


©fllbtn )5ombnrgl). 


iltjton atii Rtlibit $oii«. 
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(Smcrg's Bttb {llaiitcr. 



iDlKeltr'0 $or0e {loour mti ^t\n9kit. 



(Ssterls'a ^arotetinjj ^acljtne. 
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Sroakoflt Bovains Ittocljiiu. 



M'tiovmUVB Rtoper. 



|Ktt*0 Com otiti <Sob tfntter. Situlmr ^ tfo.'o (torn itlitl. 
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<ffollon'0 Btr Qitw. 




J9aQ vprcaon!. 


(one Rake.. 
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|)tan of a 4(mrticn. 



Dan. Sn|i|i(nt for l)inM. Sun Dial. 



ttiar of f cbanon. 



Hutu Tlknt. 
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Carrying ^a^ to Maxktt m Cljtii. 



Palttit Stntt, 



©mamtnlol <S>atte. 






Scam QMcf. 
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Rwrtlo Arbor. 



RdbUo Gatoway. 



Climbing Roaes. 



GoL Wilder Raspbtny; 



Crown Bob^ 
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(Sronping Srifff. 



^ 



<SI}Bm. 



0ab0oU IHouing. 



(^tad'e Scaor^tmil 




Stone Boat 
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Edited by A. J. DowNnrc, 

"UMfaui •ustliK*," "BitraNi ram «T?Aac biiisiics* 



Tub publisher desires to return hia thanks for the liberal patronage bestowed on tbta 
work, which has established it in its present substantial and permanent form. Its inftu- 
ence on the pn^reas of Gardening and Rural Taste, is now too strikingly apparent to 
need a poid of comment. Its extended and valuable correspondence presents the expe- 
rience of the most inlelligent cultivators in America ; and the instructive and agreeable 
articles from the pen of the Editor, make it equally sought af^er by even the general 
reader, interested in country life. 

To all persons alive to (he improvement of their gardens, orchards, or country seals, — 
to scientific and practical cultivators of the soil, — to nurserymen and commercial gar- 
deners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and 
acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches of knowledge connected with it, will be 
found invaluable. Tb» publisher, therefore, takes this method of presenting it in various 
parts of the United States where it is not already known, and where, he is confident, it 
only needs to be examined, or even announced, (such is the popularity of Mr. Dowhiho's 
works,) to be at once ordered. 

The work is published monthly, in 8vo. form, of 48 pages — each number accompanied 
by a ftonliapiece and several other engravinKS, The list of constant contributors em- 
braces our first horticnllurists and practical cultivators. The "Fohbion Notices" pre- 
sent a summary from all the leading Horticultural Journals of Europe ; the " Domesiic 
Notices," and Answebs to CoRKEaPoNDBHTs, furnish copious hints lo the novice in prac- 
tical culture; snd the numerous and beautiful illustrations, — Plans for Collages, Green- 
Houses, the Figures of New Fruits, Shrubs and Plants, combine to render this one of 
the cheapest and most valuable works on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Fochth Volume of the HoHTictrLTDBisr commenced on the 1st of July, 1849. 
All or either of the back vols, can be supplied. New subscribers will be furnished with 
the first fiiur vols, for SIO. 

Terms — Three Dollars per year — Two copies for Five Dollars. All payments to be 
made in advance, and orders to be poat^id. 

[C7"A11 Agents for " The Cultivatob," and Post Masters generally, are invited lo 
act- as Agents for The HoETicnLTOBiST. 

LUTHER TUCKER, 
Publisher, Cultiirafor OMce, Albany, JV. K 

Albany, X. Y., November, 1849. 
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ECLIPSES IN THE TEAR 1861. 
Trbks will be two eclipses of the Sun and two of the 
Moon, this year. 

I. Jan. 17, Moon eclipsed at the time of Full Moon, 
in the morning, in the United States, except the eastern 
part of Maine, where it will be afternoon. Invisible here, 
but will be seen in the opposite regions of the globe. 
Magnitude, 6.68 digits on the Moon's northern limb. 

II. February 1, Sun eclipsed at the time of new Moon 
in the morning, but will be in the evening of Jan. 81, 
in the states and territories west of the Mississippi river. 
Invisible in America. The Sun may bo seen more or 
less eclipsed on the southern limb at Australia, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the southern part of Madagascar, 
and on the northern limb, at New-Zealand. This eclipse 
will be central and annular on the meridian, in longitude 
980 22" E. from Greenwich, and latitude 68" 23" S. 

III. July 12, evening, and July 13, morning, Moon 
eclipsed; visible. 



Principal Cities. 



E&stport, 

BOfltOD, 

New- York, .... 
Philadelphia,... 

Baltimore, 

Washington,... 
Richmond, .... 
Rocheater, .... 

Raleigh, 

Charleston, ) 
Pituburgh, ) 

Cleveland, 

Detroit, 

MiUedgerille, . . 
Lexington, .... 

Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis, ... 

Nashville, 

Chicago,. 

Mobile, 

St liouis, 

New-Orleans, . 

Austin, 

San Francisco, 



Begiiming. 



B. 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 



H. 
1 
1 











M. 

99 m. 
6 m. 
64 m 
49 m 
43 m 
42 m 
40 m 
39 m 
35m 



Middle. 



13 30 m. 



13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

















11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 



94 m 

18 m 
17 m 
13 m 

19 m. 
6m 
3m 

59 ev 
57 cv 
52 ev 
50 ev 
19 ev 
43 ev 



D. 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 



H. 

9 
9 
9 
2 
9 
2 
9 
9 
9 



M. 

53 m 
37 m 
95 m 
90 m 
14 m 
13 m 
11m 
10 m 
6m 



End. 



B. H. M. 



13 9 1 m. 13 3 32 



24 
8 
56 
51 
45 
344 
3 42 
13 3 41 
13 3 37 



13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 



4 
4 

3 
3 
3 



13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
19 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 



55 m. 


13 3 96 


49 m. 


13 3 90 


49 m. 


13 3 19 


44 m. 


13 3 15 


43 m. 


13 3 14 


37 m. 


13 3 8 


34 m. 


13.1 5 


30 ro. 


13 3 1 


29 ra. 


13 2 59 


23 m 


13 9 54 


21m. 


13 2 52 


50 m. 


13 2 91 


14 ev 


13 45 



Magnitude. 8.47 digits on the Moon's southern limb. 

IV. July 28, morning. Sun eclipsed ; visible more or 
less throughout the U. States, with the exception of 
the southern piut of Florida, on the Sun's northern limb. 



Cities in tha order of Latitoda. 



Eastportj 

Montpeher, .. . 

Concord, 

Rochester, .... 
Milwaukie, .. , 

Baflhlo, 

Albany, 

DettoU, 

Boston, 

Providence,.., 

Chicago, 

Iowa city, ,,., 
New-Haven,. 
New-York,... 
Pittsburgh, .., 
Philadelphia, , 
Indianapolis, .. 
Baltimore^ ..., 
Cincinnati,..., 
Washington,.. 
St. Loois,.... 
Lexington,... 
Richmond,... 
Nashville, , . . 

Raleigh, 

Little Rock, . 
MilledgeviUe, 
Charleston, .. 

Mobile, 

Austin, 

New-Orleans, 



Sl Angnitine, | 7^ 




ble. The Sun will rise there at 4h. 40m. with 7.01 di^ts 
eclipsed, and at 4h. 58m. it will be 9.18 digits eclipsed. 
The eclipse will end at 5h« 49m. At San Francisco, the 
Sun will rise at 5h. 2m. with an eclipse of 6.65 digits 
diminishing, which will end at 6h. 43m. This eclipse 
will be more or less visible throughout Europe, and in 
the northern part of Africa. It will be central and total 
on the meridian in longitude 83 deg. 43 n. west from 
Greenwich, and latitude 69 deg. 54 min. nortk. 



RISING AND SETTING OF PLANETS, &c. 
The reader should understand that these are not ma- 
terially affected by the longitude of a place: and also 
that when the hour is less than 6, it is in the morning; 
and when greater thaxi 6, it is in the evening. 



Dale. 



Jan. 

i( 

Feb. 

(( 

t( 

H 

Mar. 
II 

{( 

ti 

April 

(( 

May 

(( 

t( 

June 

II 

July 



II 



Anp. 

14 

14 

Sept. 



CI 

Oct. 

II 

II 

Nov. 
it 

II 

Dec. 

II 



14,. 
24,. 
5,. 
12,. 
»,. 

as,. 

4,. 

11.. 
IK 

27,. 

9.. 

24,. 

3,. 
14,. 
2?.. 

4,. 
14,. 
25.. 

5,. 
!«.. 
18,. 

3. 



FlaneL 



d 

I 



8,. 
22,. 

5,. 
18,. 
25,. 

14,. 
25,. 

«,. 
14,. 

27,. 

6,. 

IP,. 



Venus rises, . 
II 

Saturn seta, . 

Venus rises, . 

Jupiter rises,. 
II 

II 

Venus rises, . 
11 

IC 

n 

u ] 

u 

11 ] 

II 

u 

cc 

If 

II 

II 

Jupiter sets, 

It 



§ 



Saturn rises,... . 

Jupiter sets, 

Seven Stars rise,. 



II 
II 
II 

Mars rises, 

II 

II 
II 
11 
II 
It 
It 



H. M- 

4 41 
423 

10 SO 
413 
49 
015 
858 
414 
413 
4 8 
35S 
343 
33S 
310 
3 4 
258 
251 
240 
2 52 

9 3 
1058 
10 3 

10 25 
9 41 
068 
9 3 
811 

7 44 

11 2 

10 50 
10 32 
10 9 

9 51 
917 
848 

8 1 



ft 



H. M. 
434 
4L'{ 

1018 

4 51 

946, 

913 

855 

4 6 

4 5 

4 S 

354 

341 

333 

321 

3 9 

3 4 

259 

259 

3 3 

314 

11 

10 5 

1030 

943 

10 9 
914 
623 
755 

1112 

11 
1042 
1019 
10 

996 
857 
810 



H.X. , 
423{ 
4 3 
1015 
3 5S 
9 41 
9 l« 
fiSO 
.3 54 
354 
3 53 
3 4? 
3S9 
333 
323 



16 
14 
It 
14 
19 
31 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

11 
10 ^ 
10 37 1 

9 47 

10 27 
9S 

8 40 
813 

11 « 
1117 

10 58 
10 34 
1015 

9 40 

on 

835 



PHENOMENA OF THE PLANETS FOR 1851. 
Ja2T. 4, FJl Stat. ; 6, ? Stat. D O ^ ; <5, y's gr. elong. , 
12, DO^, 9 Stat.; 16, DO^i^; 20, Oenters-;22, 
inf. 6 0^' Feb. 2, V stat.; 7, 2f stat.; 15, S'spr. 
elong. ; 19, O enters X ; 26, ? 's gr. elong. March 20, 
O enters qp. April 1, sup. d O ^ j 8, 5 il ; 1^' 
dO*?; 20, Oenters «, dO'i'; 28, ^ 's gr. elon?. 
Mat 9, ^ stat. j 20, inf. d O ^ ; 21, Centers n. JrsE 
1, V stat.; 10, Vr stat.; 16, ? »s gr. elong.; 21, G en- 
ters 23. July 6, DQ^ ; 16, snp. 6 0^ y 23, Of; 
ters ^ ; □ O ^ » O O'J' J 28, Q eclipsed, vis. Auo. 10, 
W stat.: 17, h stat.; 23, Q enters TTifj 28, ^'sp. 
elong. Sept. 8, ^ stat. ; 22, inf. d O ^ ; 28, enters ^-^ 
80, snp. d O ? , ^ stationary. Oct. 7, ? 's gr. elong. : 
28, DO^,Oentersni; 24,^0^; 26,50^;^' 
d on- Nov. 7, sup. d O ^ ; 22, O enters t . Djc- 
16, i stat.; 20, 9's gr. elong.; 22, Q enters VJ 5 -'» 



$ stat.; 81, ^ stationary. 



I At Astoria in Oregon, this eclipse will be chiefly visi- 
n . . . . ■ 



II 



SIGNS OP THE ZODIAC. 
T Aries; « Taurus; n Gemini; S3 Cancer; ,0, ^^= 

SI Virgo; ia= Libra j Ttt Scorpio; t Sagittarius; V:- 
apricom; *x Aquarius; X Pisces. 

CHARACTERS. „ . 

0O Sun; D Moon; ^ Mercury; ? Venus; ©Ew^i 
J Mars; V, Jupiter; \ Saturn; i^ Herschel. 



m l < I ' 
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EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES FOB 1861. 



XQimrOZSl AHD ■OLtTICS*. 



VenuJ Eaninox, March, • . • . 
Summer Solstice, JoDe, • . . . 

Autumnal EquinoZ; Sept., 

Winter Solatice, Dec., 



LOlfDOll' 



D. H. M. 

21 4 55 mo 

22 1 41 mo 
28 8 51ev 
22 9 29 mo 



D. 

21 
21 
28 
22 





8 
11 

4 



11 mo 
67 ev 
7 mo 
45 mo 



WASHWOTOir. 



D. 



20 11 47 ev 

21 8 88ev 
28 10 48 mo 

22 4 21 mo 



CTICeiHirATI. 



D. 

20 
21 
28 
22 



H. 
11 

8 

10 

8 



17 CT 

8ev 
18 mo 
51 mo 



8Air FftAircnco. 



20 
21 
28 
22 



H M. 

8 47 er 

5 88ev 

7 48 mo 

1 21 mo 



.. y^t^ ^ ^ ?^? ** London, it is eh. 52m. in the morning at Washington; and when it is noon at Washington 
it IS 5 h. 8m. in the evemnfr at London. -waugwu, 



TABLE OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



Th« Sun,.. 
Mercvryi . . 

Veaus. • ' • > 
The Barth, 
The Moon, 

Mars, 

Ve«us 

Iris, 

Hebe, 

Flora, 

AstitB, .... 
JttllO, 

Ceres, 

Pallas,* . . . 
Japiter, ... 
Saiam, .... 
Uraiitis, . . . 
Neptune, . . 



M«aa dia- 
■leter in 



Mean distance Time of revda- 



from the San. 



883,240 

3,294 

7,687 

7>913 

9,180 

4,189 

938 

unknowu. 
it 

tt 

ft 

1|435 
160 

no 

89,170 
79,049 
35,119 
35,000 



tion 
Sim. 



TOQud the 



ii 






37,000,000 

68,000,000 

95,000,000 

95,000,000 

144,000,000 

994,340,600 

996,000,000 

930,000,000 

940,000,000 

M6, 000,000 

953,506,700 

983,236,450 

965,000,000 

490,000,000 

900,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

5,850,000,000 



D. 

87 

994 

365 

365 

686 

1,395 

1,397 

1,375 

1,469 

1,519 

1,593 

1,684 

1,686 

4,339 

10,759 

30,666 

60,128 



10 
19 



H. m: $ 
93 15 43 

16 40 
6 9 

6 9 19 
93 80 35 
11 38 94 
93 99 41 
neariy, 

18 37 19 
nearly. 

1 36 98 

17 38 94 

7 19 12 
14 97 10 

1 51 11 

19 41 39 
320 02 



£3» 



6.67 

1.91 

1. 

1. 

0.43 



0.10 



0.037 
0.011 
0.003 
0.001 



* A ninth afieroid, named Metis, and also a tenth not yet named, 
have been diseovered since the beginning of 1848, between Man 
and Jupiter ; but as the sizes, distances, etc., are yet auknown, they 
have not been added to the table. 

NOTES TO THE READER. 

The astromical calculations for this Almanac, in equal 
or clock time, were made by David You no, of Han- 
over Neck, New- Jersey , and the calendar page is adapt- 
ed for use in every part of tiie United States. It is 
baaed on the fkct, that in the same Latitude, that is, on 
a line running due east and west, the Sun and Moon 
rise and set at the »ame moment by the clock or almanac, 
not only throagh the United States, but around the 
world — the variations being so small as to be of no im- 
portance for ordinary purposes. Thus, if on any day 
tile Sim rises at Boston at 6 minutes past 6. it rises at 5 
minutes past 6 on the same line of latituae westward 
throughout the states of Massachusetts, New- York, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Oregon. 

Hence, a Calendar adapted to Boston for New Eng- 
land, is equally adapted, as to the rising and setting of 
the Sun and Moon, for use in Northern New- York and 
Michigan J a Calendar for New- York city is adapted for 
use in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois: a Calendar for Baltimore is adapted for Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky, and Missouri: and a Calendar for 
Charleston wiU answer for Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. Wherever the reader 
is, look for the state at the top of the Calendar page, 
and underneath are the rising and setting of the Sun 
and Moon sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The changes, ful/a, and quarters of the Moon^ how- 
ever, are governed by another principle, and are essen- 
tially the same for all places on the same Longitude ; 
that is, on any line extending due north and south. 
Thus, the Moon's phases for Charleston, suit Pitts- 
burgh, etc. Any phasis takes place at the same in- 
stant of absolute time; but the local time is earlier at 
the westward, and later at the eastward, at the rate of 
four minvt'sfor each degrees of Longitude; or at the 
rate of one minute for every 12 miles 278 rods in the 
latitude of Boston; 18 miles and 60 rods in the latitude 
of New- York city; 18 miles 143 rods in the Uititude of 
Baltimore; and 14 miles 199 rods in the latitude of 
Charleston. 



TIDE TABLE. 

CHXKFLT raOM IHB TABLB IK BOWl)lTCH*B HAVIGATOB. 

The Calendar pages exhibit the time of high water at 
New- York, Boston, and Charleston. 

To And the time of high water at any of the follow- 
mg places, add to or subtract from the tf me of hid 
water at New- York, as follows: (A signifies that the 
annexed quantity of time is to be added, S subtracted)— 



Amelia Harbor, S 

Anil, Cape, A 

AjuiapoUs. A 

Anticoeti Island, west eiid.S 

St. AuRiistine, .'s 

Block Island, S 

Boston, A 

Caiiso, Cape, ....S 

Charles, Cnpe, S 

Charleston Bar,, S 

Cod, Cape, A 

Delaware River, ent.. . . . A 



Fairfield, a 2 



Pear, Cape, 8 

FloridaKeys, 8 

Gay Head, s 

George's River, A 

Georgetown Bar, 8 

Goldsborough, A 

Ouiirord, A 

Halifax. N.S., 8 

Hartford, , 8 

Haiteras, Cape, A 

Henlopen, Cape, 8 

Henry, Cope, 8 

Kennebec, A 

Lookoat, Cape, A 



91 
9 30 
2 6 
S 24 

1 34 

1 17 

2 96 
24 

9 
39 
36 

6 


54 

4 
17 
SI 
Si 

6 
30 
24 
40 

6 


14 
54 

6 



Maehias, AS 

Marblehead, A 2 30 

May, Cape, SO 9 

Mount Desert, A 2 6 

New-Bedford, 8 1 17 

Newboryport, A 2 21 

New-Haven, ,,.a 1 22 

Norwich Landing, A 45 

Passamaquoddy River, . . A 2 36 

Penobscot River, A 1 51 

Philadelphia, AS 

Plymouth, A 2 30 

PorUand, A 1 51 

Port Royal Island, 8 30 

Portsmouth, .A 2 SH 

Quebec, Canada, 8 5 

Rhode Island 8 2 

Roman, Cape, S 9 54 

Sable, Cape 8 54 

Salem, A 2 30 

Sandy Hook, N. J., 8 2 17 

Saybrook, a 15 

St. Johns, N. P., 8 2 54 

St. Simon's Bar, 8 1 24 

Sunbnry, A 36 

Townsend, a i 51 



APOGEE AKD PERIGEE OP THE SUN. 

The Sun is in jjiles 

Perigee December 31, 1850, distance from the Earth,. . . 93,582,000 

Apogee July 1, 1851, " " «»^ 96771000 

Perigee Janoanr ^' 1853^ « " « .i: SSiJoO 

The pengee does not occur in 1851, but occurs twice in ISmT^ 

EQUATION OP TIME. 
Alkahacs offcen contain the expresssion, " sun fast '* 
and " Sim slow." They refer to the difference of time 
as shown by the sun, and as shown by a good clock or 
watch. Time as marked by the former, is called " ap- 
parent," and as marked by the /a//^r^ '* mean time" 
A good sundial will always tell the former; a watch or 
clock, the latter. The calcuUttions of most almanacs 
are giren in mean or clock time. 

CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 
Dominical Letter, E ; Golden Number, or Lunar 
Cycle. 9,- Epact, 28; Solar Cycle, 12 j Roman Indlc- 
tion, 9; Julian Period, 6664. 

ASPECTS AND NODES. 

6 Conjunction J 9)e Sextile, 60 degrees; D Qnartile, 

90 degrees; A Trine, 120 degrees; Vc. Quincunx. 160 

degrees ; S Opposition, 180 degrees ; Q Ascending Node ; 

Descending Node. ' 

LEAP TEAR. 
Erery year is leap-year the number of which can be 
divided by 4, and not by 100; or which can be divided 
by 400. 

Anger is like rain, which breaks itself upon that on 
which it falls. 
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let MONTH. 



JAMIJABT, 1891. 



New Moon, 
First Qnarter,. 
Full Moon,.... 
Third Quarter, 



2 fi n 
10 11 37 n 
17 11 68 n 
24 8 88 n 



1 or. 8 50 

9 7 26 

17 10 23 

26 12 87 



1 Wednesday. 
I Thnrsda; .. 

J Friday 

1 Saturday... 
E 

Monday 

Tuesday . . . 

WedTieflday . 

Thursday .. 

11 Saturday. . , 

12 E 

13 Monday 

14 Tuesday . . . 

15 Wednesday. 
le Thursday . . 

17 Friday 

la Satarday... 

19 E 

20 Monday .. . . 

21 Tuesday ... 

22 Wedneiday. 
2S Thursday . . 

24 Friday 

25 Saturday., . 
2H £ 

27 Monday ., , . 

28 Tuesday . . . 
20 Wednesday. 

30 Thnrsduy . . 

31 Friday 



22 se 

!2 GO ! 
!2 44 S 
22 87 4 

^2 80 B 



21 19 i 
21 6 i 
20 67 1 
20 46 i 
■20 88 i 
20 21 1 
20 8 i 
19 66 1 
19 41 4 
19 27 4 
19 18 ! 



18 12 £ 
17 66 E 
17 40 4 
ill7 24 



IT Boflon, NewEnilBnil For 71 



', Peniuyrt, Ohf< 



86' 6 Belli (1,7 274 41 


36 sets 1147||7 27 4 421 


87- 6 55'morn!J7 27.4 43 1 


88 6 61 




39; 7 4! 




40 6 47 


1 S-l r 27 4 46' 


4l| g 46 


2 m 7 27 4 47, 


4210 4'; 


2 4r. 7 27 4 48 


43 U * 


8 2j(7 274 49 




4 1,7 26 4 50 






47! 1 47 


5 871 r 2B4 621 




8 4(l|:7 25 4 53' 



1. N.Y'k 



4 49 4 Oi 7 67i,7 2 
4 5fW 6 8, 9 C|!7 2 
4 61 6 14 10 4 7 2 
4 62 rises |10 Gf^lT 2 
4 641 8 2311 45j!7 2 
4 55 7 88"eT 84li7 2 
4 66 S 68; 1 22;:7 2 
4 67 10 6 2 9 7 2 

4 69.11 le 2 661I7 2 

5 O'mom 8 44l|7 2 

24 4 8:i,7 2 

1 80 6 28 7 1 

2 84 8 31] 7 1 

3 3S' 7 4 



7 166 10 

7 16 6 12 

7 15 6 IS 

7 14 6 14 



I. H. B. M a.H.n 
6 33 8 n!7 23 4 

lets i 8 4717 28 4 
6 19 27 7 23 4 

6 56 10 bI 7 23 4 

7 58 10 85I7 28 4 
' 8 6011 10 7 28 4 
, 4711 467 234 
10 46 morn! 7 28 4 
U 44 2-'|7 23 4 . 
■morn 1 1^7 22 4 5 
I 44 1 44 7 234 
I 1 46 2 37I7 224 
' 2 5<l 8 48' 7 22 4 

3 67 4 67'7 21 4 

5 4 6 a 7 21 4 

6 7 4| 7 21 6 
rises I 7 55! 7 20,5 

6 271 8 46'i7 20 6 
' 7 42 9 84|7 195 

8 6510 2i;7 19 6 
10 711 9;7 186 
U 1611 6'i|i7 186 
mom ev 441,7 17 6 

23 1 32^7 16 5 

1 28 2 2H.7 16 5 

2 31 3 84:,7 15 6 

3 31 4 447 146 

4 28 6 Oi1i7 13 5 
6 21 ■■ 



, T.do., Gnrfii, 



46 6 80 7 55 : 
46 sots !7 5 5 ■ 



47 67 

48 7 7 

49 7 56 7 

49 8 58'7 

50 9 49 7 
61 10 46 7 
6211 44 7 
68 morn 7 
54 43 7 
65 1 44 7 
50 2 48 7 



> 5 5 7 15 
i5 e f 



9 3 



»: 7 6 



0| 6 67 

2! 6 8lt.7 
8' 7 45 7 
4 8 571.7 
510 R,7 
611 16,7 

8 morn, 7 

9 2ai7 

10 1 2c'|7 

11 2 28 7 

12 S 28i7 
14 4 2ii7 
16, 6 IP^O 



2'10 10 
10 46 
65 810«'ll n 
6 5 9 11 44 morn 
66 10 mom: 1 
6,6 11 40 44 
55 12 1 
65 18 2 

65 14 8 42 3 £7 

66 15 4 4G 5 

5 6 16 6 50 « 4 

46 17 "^8 46 
4 6 18 7 66< B 3) 
4'5 19 9 4, 
3'5 2010 II 
3; 5 HI 11 15 



2'6 2: 



r 12 5 16 8 C/O 



1 52 B 8Gii7 116 17. 6 4fl,6 



I 5 24 1 18^ 1 !6 
16 25' 217! S« 
0'6 26 8 14 3 44 
05 27. 4 9I S 
i9 5 28 5 Ifi G 
i9 6 29 6 50^ e 55 
>8 5 SO G S4| 7 S6 



TO SAVE FUEL. 

ApTEEtrylngmany ways ofheatlng rooms, ft sheet iron stove has bpen found most saving of wood. But such; 
nnlesa perpetually regulaled, is very flashy — too hot or loo cold. K ace's Self-Eecclatkio Stove, 



_,._. slldif- 

'ficnItioB — we have found ittohoataroomfromierotomiidBummerliMt 
in live minutes, and then to mointain this temperatureevcnly all dsy. !i 
requires only about half the Aid needed (br a good hot-air uimace witb 
eight drums. With coarse wood, it will keop a slow Are all night. By 
turning the register, which Is done in one second, the heal may is 
kept steadily at anv deared temperature. When the Are burns tec 
&9t, its heat shuts down the valve ; ff too slow, np goes the valve lad 
lets ID a whiff of wind, and it blazi^s afrrsh. 

Two precaulioni are needed — one to reverse the pipe joints, to pre- 
vent the dropping of the liquid soot ; and the other, not to put in il 
once so much wood as to prevent a fkint draught at the valve, whicb "Ql 
prevent puffii and explosions. 

KEEPING AND SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 
We have, for a long series of years, watched prelly narrowly the htKIs 
of many brmcrs, and wc have fouiid ihat those who keep constant ud 
accurate accounts, and settle regularly and punctually with their ncijli- 
bors, also keep all their farm operations In neat and regular order. 
On the other hand, those who are careless and slack In settling or »;'- 
Ing their debts, also keep a slip-shod account whh every part (^ udr 
ftrms — no system, no clock-work regularity is maintained in iheu jeltlj 
routine of work. They also waste time in hunting for displaced tO"ls. 
waste money by doing work out of season, and waste hnpp mesa bj fit- 
ting over the disorder and conftlsion which their own han^ have crealfo- 
To avoid these evils, bc^in the year anew, by scllling ia some shape "' 
other with every debtor and cr.ditor — and keep a strict and careftil 
account with every body, but more especially with yonraclve*— ana l»y 
out all work with regularity, and execute it with energy, 
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FEBJII7AKY, 



j New Moon, . 
: First Qoi 

FaU Hoon, . 

Third Quar 



1 1 18 n 
9 4 12 D 

16 10 4 
22 < 64 e 



..W.T... 




1 6^o. 
4 Omo. 
10 82 ev. 

4 42 er. 


56 mo. 

8 49 mo. 
10 21 ev. 
4 31 e». 



readr doi^ em fl^ 




BENEFIT OF CBOFPINO HAT, &c. 
tKXT denl mny be MTcd to every farmer by tlie one 
of a good rtnir-cutter. A plij-sician, who keeps but 
' one hone, u»arei us, that kept In the usual way, nitb 
: hay and mill feed, the food cost Jiflg dollnrt a. year— 
now, by ■ cntter, the cost is only t/iirly. What, then, 
would be the Baving for twenty cows and five horses 1 

Does some one ask hov this (treat mving is made ? 
We answer: 1st. There is no waste by treading under 
footj 2dly, the -food is more easily Ht led for mastica- 
tion, and is quickly ground up, and dijtests more per. 
fcctly — a most important advantage; 3Jly, animals eat 
-padily a great deal of nutritious food otherwise rejcct- 
d, as straw, course hay, and corn stalks, mixed lo- 
cthor — thus nothing Is allowed to waste; 4thly, work- 



inj; animals oblajn their meals more quickly, and hai. 
more time to rest; 6tbly, the chopped (ixid may be 
■eawined with a lillle meal, and thuegraib and liay all 

than to t 

" Cutting bay." says a late writer, " Is like making 
mlnee meat." There is nearly the same nutriment in 
the tongh pieces, and even gristle, as in the tender ones. 
Now chop thcne np fine, and property cook and scnson 
them, and Ihe dish is eaten with pecnitar relish, easily 
digests, and goes twice as far as in the ordinary melhixl 
of taking meat in slices." 

ECONOMT OP TIME. 
ScARCiLT a (armer who is now reading these words, 
hut who may think of some portion of the day, it may 
be only fen minutes, which be cao devote to agricultii- 
ral reading. Perhaps he sjicnds already that much tin 
in silling idle, or in dipping Into polllies needlessly - 
could not a little improvement be made ? And bow 
much would the daily ten minutes be in a year I Fivi 
whole daya, of ten hours each — for storing the mini 
with useful, prolitable, and enduring facts. Now wi 
have known more than one farmer lo save frciineiitli 
fire, ten.ortwenty dollars, by means of a single valuublc 
idea, obtained through an agricullura] pai)cr. What a 
yearly loss, then, too many sustain, who throw Ihesc 
pajiers aside ! 

Every farmer rfiould continue to give the be 
tion to Iii5 domestic animals. It is diHgence only that 
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10 5 1 ev. 


4 49 ex. 
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17 8 35 roe. 


8 23 mo. 
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Wednesday 
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Friday.... 
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SUGAR BOILING APPARATUS. 




Thg ftpcompanying cut reprewiits an npiinrnluB fur | where the sap bi'TOmps hcatpd, aad is theD passed into j 
holding and boilinn the aymp, in ninking maple iiijtar. the pi>ns by a constant stream, and is there reduced M ' 






It ia on a plan much approvi'd in Verniunt, bv peraona a cspaeity for Kugariug. The sj-riip is then remowii 




wiio make the best quality of lliis article. The arch i and siigared In another dt|mrtmcnt Care thouidl* 




of brickwork is five ftul lafcen in aellinK the paua and kettles, losatf 




•lii inches broad, and nine ■ tpncc under the pans is "s 




feet long to the back of tr, than the bottom. At Ibe 




(he chimney. In front ue riaeji six inches, in order 




of this arch, as seen in ; ^uinit the bottom of Itn' 




the flgure, are two oheel ir inches above the bottom 




iron pans, each ftur feet | luc, the bollonis of Ibc kft- 




long and twenty-one ins. ' roll Ving beaded up to iht 




wide. Direetly En the rear , i; flue ahoiit ten inches deep; 




of each of these r>ans, <s , ir, the fine passes in ahori- : 




a caldron, connected with 


luile round the kettle, »nd 




the former by means of a 


leads into the chimaey. 




lube and atop cock. In 


It will be IViund expedi- 




the rear of the whole is a 


ent to keep the flaea tepo- 




large reservoir or trongh, 




rate, some Ave or sii fwl 




capable of holding 




In the chimney. 




nearly eight harrela, be- 




Sugar made hy the tbme 
procesa, is much sBlffiw 




ing connected with the 






kettles In the same man- 


to that made in the orili- 




ti r as the kettles with 


nary way, and is vonh 




the pons; and in the rear 


more In market. Thcf 




of this ia another of the are manv farmers to Vet- 




same dimensions, in both of which the sap Is deposited. || mont who make one thonaand pounds and upntrfs in 




Daring the process of making sugar, a constant stream a seoBon, which readily sella at ten cents per poutid 




ia kept running from the reservoir Into the kettles, | by the quantity. 
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30 Days. 



XOO.N^a PHASES. 

jN"ew Moon, ••• 
fFirst Qvarter,. 
'Full Moon, . . . 
•Third Quarter, 



BOSTON. 



D. 
1 

9 
15 
23 



H. X. 

1 49 ev. 

2 18 mo. 
6 51 er. 
2 14 mo. 



mtW-YOKI. 



BALTIMORE. CHARLESTON. 



H- X. 

1 37 ev. 

2 6 mo. 
5 89 ev. 
2 2 mo. 



l^ev. 
1 55 mo. 
5 28ev. 
1 51 mo. 



H. M. 

1 18 ev. 
1 42 mo. 
5 15 ev. 
1 88 mo. 



SUN OR MERIDIAN. 



D. H. X. 8. 

10 4 1 
9 1 40 

17 morning. 

25 11 57 54 



Repair fences, lay up fallen rails' 
nail loose boards, and rebuild tum- 
bling walls— clear, pick, rolL and 
piaster meadows, clearing off rub- 
bish and stones, and thus save a 
week's work at the griudstone at 
raowinetime — prepare ground for 
crops, draw out manure, etc., etc 



o 

O 



a 



1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



"8 



Tuesday . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . 

E 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . 

JB 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . 

E 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . 

£ 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday .- 
Wednesday 









4 
4 

5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
18 
18 
14 
14 
14 



80 11 
58 18 
16 19 
89 14 
2 4 

24 48 
47 24 

9 55 
82 17 
54 82 
16 88 
88 86 

27 
22 7 
43 88 

5 
26 11 
47 12 

8 8 

28 43 
49 12 

9 28 

29 34 
49 27 

9 8 
28 85 
47 49 

6 51 

25 88 



8 



14 44 11 



op 

« 
n 
n 
n 

25 

25 

a 
a 



t 



X 

T 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, Xew-England 
New- York Slate, Michi- 
gan, AVisconsin, and Io- 
wa. 



Sun Sun 

rises. I sets. 

I 

h.k.'h 
5 45 6 

43 6 

42,6 

406 

886 

87 6 

856 

83,6 

32 6 

80;6 

28 6 



Moon H. W. 
sets. .Boston 



X. H. X. 

24'sets 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

•» 

o 
5 
5 
4 



27 
25 
23 



226 
20'6 
18,6 
176 
15 6 



14 



6 



12 6 

ii;6 

96 



8 
6 
5 
3 
2 

59 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
54 
55 
56 



7 22 

8 23 

9 26 
10 80 



H. X. 

11 55 

mom 

25 

55 



CALEIfDAR 



For New-York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., New- 
Jersey, Pena*yl'a, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 



Sun 

rises. 



11 S3 


morn 


34 


1 81 


2 n 


8 8 


8 48 



1 
1 

2 



27 
59 
34 



8 12 
8 56 
4 57 
6 16 



4 

4 



24 
57 



7 

9 

10 



47 
8 
9 



rises 

7 48 

8 54 

10 1 

11 4 
morn 

1 



10 57 

11 89 
ev 23 

1 4 



1 
2 
8 



43 

22 

4 



51 8 46 



84 
12 
45 
8 14 
3 42 
8 
35 




1 
2 
2 



4 

4 
5 



4 
5 

7 



87 

46 

8 

8 23 

9 28 
10 11 

10 48 

11 23 



H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

» 

:a 



X. 

46 



Sun 
sets. 



H. 

6 



Moon 
sets. 



H. W, 
N.Y'k 



456 
486 
416 
40 6 
886 
36J6 
35|6 
83,6 
826 
306 
29 6 



X. |B* X. 

23 sets 

24 7 21 

25 8 22 

26 9 24 



I 



27 
28 



H. X 

8 55 

9 25 
9 55 

10 27 



CALENDAR 

For Baltimore, Vir- 
gin la, Kentucky, 
and Missouri 



Sun 
rises. 



Sun Moon 
sets, i sets. 



CALXNVAR 



10 27,10 59 

11 2911 34 



29 morn 

30 80 



27 
25 



246 
22 6 



21 
19 
186 
16:6 
1516 
13 6 
12 6 
116 



31 
32 
88 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 



1 26 

2 18 
8 4 
8 46 
4 23 
4 57 

rises 

7 41 

8 51 

9 57 



morn 
12 

56 

1 57 
8 16 
4 47 



6 
7 

7 5 

8 89 

9 23 
10 4 



41 10 59.10 43 



9 
8 



616 
56 
4;6 
2|6 



4211 56 
43 morn 
44| 46 

1 801 

2 8 
2 42 
8 12 
8 40 
4 7 

4 85 

5 2 



45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50: 
52| 
531 



11 22 

ev 4 

46 



1 
2 
4 
5 



37 

46 

8 

23 



6 28 



7 
7 



11 

48 



8 23 



n 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



5 

»• 

o 
5 
5 
o 
o 



X.,H 

4716 
45 6 
446 
42,6 
4116 
39,'6 
886 
366 
85 6 
38;6 
8i;6 
30;6 
286 
27,6 
256 



For Charleston, N. Caro- 
lina, Tenn., Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, and 
LKHiisiana. 



Sun Sun 
rises, sets. 



.X. H. X. 

22 sets 

23 7-20 

24 8 21 

25 9 22 
2610 24 

27 11 26 

28 morn 
29 



H.X. B 



30 
81 
31 
32 
33 
34 



24 
23 



216 
20'6 
186 
17!6 
15'6 
14|6 
13 6 



26 

1 23 

2 15 
8 2 

3 44 

4 22 
4 57 

35 rises 
36' 7 40 
371 8 48 
38; 9 54 
89 10 56 
40|11 52 

41 morn 

42 42 



11 
10 
9 
7 
6 
5 



43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49| 

50 



26 
5 

39 
8 10 
8 39 



1 
2 
2 



4 

4 
5 



i 

55 
3 



5 
5 
o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 



506 
49 6 
48 6 
46 6 
45 6 
446 
43 6 
416 
40 6 
39 6 
386 
366 
856 
84 6 
836 
816 
806 
296 
28.6 
276 
26 6 
246 
2316 
226 
2116 
20|6 
196 
18-6 
17!6 
166 



Moon H. W. 
sets. Ch* ton 



X. H« X. H. X. 

18 sets I 7 55 

19 7 17 8 25 

20 8 14 8 55 
20 9 12 9 27 
21 10 111 9 59 
22 11 11 10 34 
23'morn 11 12 
23 10 11 56 

1 7, morn 

2 57 
2 49' 2 16 
8 84| 8 47 
4 16 5 8 
4 55 6 9 

rises 6 57 

7 83 7 39 

8 38 8 28 

9 41 9 8 
10 40: 9 48 



24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
27 
28 
29 
30 
30 
31 
82 
32 
33 
34 
84 
85 
36 
37 
37 
38 
89 



11 36 10 22 
morn '11 4 

26' 11 46 

1 11 ev 87 



1 51 

2 28 
8 2 
8 34 
4 4 
4 85 
6 7 



1 
8 
4 
5 



46 

8 

28 

28 



6 11 

6 48 

7 28 




SEED SOWERS 
Axoira the labor-saving implements which have been 
introduced into agricultural operations, few are more 
valuable than seed-sowers. Those which are properly 
constructed , de^sit the seed more 
perfectly than it is usually done 
by hand, while at the same time 
the work is performed five times, 
and in some instances ten times 
more rapidly than it can be by 
the former mode. 

The accompanying cut repre- 
sents *' Emery's seed-drill and 
corn.planter," which is one of the 
best machines for this purpose that we have seen. It is 
calculated for sowing all kinds of seeds, fVom onion and 
tumep seed to Indian corn. By changing the apparatus 
for dropping the seed, it can m deposited at distances 
varying from three inches to six feet. It may be used 
by hai^, or by being made of larger size and greater 
strength, may be drawn by a horse. For gardening 
purposes it is commonly operated bv hand, and for field 
operations by horse-power. It is in great requisition 
for planting broomcorn and beans, and is used to a 
great extent in planting Indian com. Some of the 
heaviest crops of the latter which have been raised in 
this State for tlie last two or three years, have been 
planted by this machine. A man and boy, with a 
horse, can^plant from twelve to fifteen acres in a day. 
The amount which can be planted in a given time, de- 
pends on the width of the rows. The statement in 



OR DRILLS. 

regard to the amount of com planted in a day. is on 

the snpposition that the rows are three and a half feet 

apart. 

The depth of planting can be 
regulated at will, by raising or 
lowering the plow which makes 
the i^irrow. For small seeds, a 
depth of an inch is sufficient. For 
corn and beans, two inches is the 
usual depth. Crops planted with 
this machine, from the regularitv 
of the rows, are cultivated with 
much ease and at little expense. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
Adax Clark, of Milo, N. Y., gives the result of an 
experiment, which is worthy the attention of all wheat 
raisers. Four pieces of ground, each two feet square, 
of finely prepared ground, were planted with wheat, a 
grain each at the intersection of straight lines drawn 
across each plat. The experiment and results we have 
condensed in the following table- 



Distances of seed asunder . . . . 
Number of grains planted,. . . . 
Number of rrains that grew, . 

Number of lieadSy. 

Whole number of grains, . . . . 
Yield per acre iii bushels, . . . . 

Seed per acre in bush, ft lbs. \ 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 1 


>o. 4. , 
4 4-3 ill. 


\\\Sk. 


Sin. 


4 ill. 


2tt) 


61 


40 


36 


203 


00 


«0 


30 ! 


2^6 


190 


112 


11)4 


74SS 


4705 


4402 


4.%tg 


lOS 


09 


04 


G3 


4bu. 
. 12 lbs. 


1 lui. 

10 U>B. 


42|1U 


St^Ibs 

1 
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ffeiT Moon, ... 
FIrM Quarter,. 
Full Moon 

Third Qunrter 
New Moon, .. . 









9 IT 56 16 
17 11 66 
26 11 66 



^1^ 



I TkstDifh mtk i 



or BiBi™, Nfw-En«l>nJnF« New-York Ciir, P1U- f 
New-York Hl.1c,MrCNi-y Wrlphia- Coiwi., Sew. 
Kan, WiKOmin, anil lo-D JeCKy, Pe'ui«Tt-ii. Oluu. 



1 Thursday .hs 

2 Friday ,,..Fl5 
i Saturday.. ,15 

1 e IS 

S Mondny ...|ie 1 

!j Tuesday . . 1 16 3 

J W<.-dDC))day.| 16 4 

9 Thursday .; 17 

9 Friday ..-.'i: 1 

Saturday..' 17 8 

1 E I 17 6 
i Monday -..[ 18 

1 Tppsday ..' 18 2 

( Wednesday IB 8 

', Thursday .1 16 6 

3 Friday ... ' ■" 
? Saturday. 



2 80 ; 

20 33, c 
3S22,ii i I 

5C 6.1 ' ' 



U 57 SU--I9 [11 64,V 
li SS 8 :i2;morn .5 

6 G!> 2T| 2%i 6 

7 010 30, 1 -'■■ - 



S 5f. 9 
S 57 10 
S 5811 



19 9 2 
23 10 
23 10 3 
24,11 1 



46 51.-«ts \A 156 40wt3 



• 8 lfi,.'i 

13 9 S)6 

;4I0 22 

.'>I1 20,5 



14 r, 4 



j 2 67 4 64 7 Oj 17 : 



4 4 
I 40 1 4 

Z 2;) S 



1.1 6 41 9 GO 
12 6 42 TO 6 9 37 
116 4211 410 U 
14 lib 6<> morn .6 10 6 K 11 66 10 57 
\i 57 6 57; 14 is 9 6 44 mom 11 47 



y 2 67: 4 811 14 62 7 0] 



31 



10 

— i'^ 

} Monday ... 19 

■) Tuesday ..■ 19 

1 Wednoday 20 

2 Thursday . 20 
! Friday ...,' 20 
I Saturday. .20 

E 20 

Monday -..21 
Tuesday ..121 
Wedni'fidayl' 21 
Thursday .121 
Friday.... 21 
Saturday. .1 21 



18 iiiij;:^ 

44 3!i!|V5'- 
67 2;ii|- 

47J - 
21 601,-,- 
83 83 rt 4 
44 .UiX 4 
56 5.'>.. I 14 

6 841 r '4 
16 50, V 4 
28 4-'.i y 1.4 

86 ih:s,4 

46 2H| : ! 1,4 

64 lT;'nl4 



T 10' 4 9 

r 11. 4 32,10 8tU 

r 12 rises 11 17 4 



8 29: 5 4rii|4 517 18 9 



1 435 

2 21 5 

2 6(1,5 



477 6 4 I' 8 42 . 

467 el 4 35 7 31,4 497 SJ 4 



86 43 1 Aj 
7 S 461 2 14 2 
6 6 47 2 53 3 
5 6 47 3 30 4 4^ 
4 G 48 4 i.hr: 
4 fi 49 4 45 6 ■ 



r 131 8 48 

r 14' 48 4I|l4 43 7 9' 9 44' 9 41 4 47 7 6| 

7 1510 43 1214 437 1010 3810 214 467 " 

r ion 30 2 14 427 n'li 2.vn 14 457 



18 17 4 407 4; rises 15 3e60riKi>| 



7 18 11 3 244 4 
7 10 W 4 1-24 a 
7 30' 1 17; 6 ft4 8 
7 21 1 44 G 14 4 3 
7 22 2 lOi 7 2i-,4 3 
7 22 2 8'i' B 271 4 8 
7 23, 8 2l 9 2*4 3 
7 24 3 29 10 r, 4 a 
7 2,'i 4 010 4.V4 a 
7 2-1 ■■■ts 11 23 4 g 
7 27 8 20morni4 8 



r 13 

7 14; 

r i-'>| 1 

r 16 1 



V 22^4 4 

1 iSk 4 



43| 8 1 

10, 4 2 

su: 6 2 



{.3 3 6 23 14 40 7 14 

>! 8 31' 7 6:1 897 I'll 



.7 21' 8 16 9 ai|4 887 1; 



6 40 1 
9 4(1 16 
10 84 I.) 
ni 22 !5 
>'niorii:5 
) 3 4 
> 394 

I I 124 
d I 41 4 
I' 2 9'4 

II 2 3)1 14 
8 414 
S SH'i 
4 6'4 

sets |'4 
8 12 4 



26 50 e , 
2 6 51 9 24 8 Jl 
1 6 62 10 17 9 ill 
6 6211 510 I 
06 5311 4910 41 



12 



6 54 m 
69 6 54' ( 

686 65 1 
686 66 1 U 214 
67 6 56' 2 5, 3 26 
67'6 67' 2 85 4 27 
56 6 68' a 7| 5 28 



DOG.POWKR- 

In small dairies, a dog-poircr fur driviiij; the cliurn. biis 11 threshes grain; 1 
been Tound Tery convenient. It may iilno be used for a Wiishinft n^aehi 
turnins grindslones. The accuuii«iiyhig flgurc repre- |1 nier Lave such t 
scnts one oT the best im- 
proved now in use. It is " 
in endless platroriu funned 
upon two India rnblirr 
straps, connected by rivets 
~ I light crow pieces of 
ood. It is eauly gradu. 
!ed to the weight of the 
dog, by raising or lowering 
one end of the platform. 
Some prefer sheep to do;;s 
for Ihia pur|iosc. The 
machine is sold at the ag- 
ricultural warehouses, for 
$12.50. 

For large dairies, a gin- 
gle horse-power will be 
fuDud most efficient. Such 
a power may be iised for i 
otiier purposes. An inge- ' 
nious farmer in western 
New- York has construct- 
ed a two-horse -power with his own hands, without cog- Ij amount of a but 
wheels, but merely with band-wheels, which churns, rather unpromisi 
turnsgrindslone, sawa wood, slita pickets for fence, and |! but the first aliov 



nd it mighl easily be applied to di . 

le, Wliyihould the economlFii tai- 

ork deuc by human beings, wbea tie 

same amount ttt hocw- 

strength can be bad for s 
tenth of the cost I Bnidu 
which, every fanner has in 



nAaKOwian -Wiij 
Sphino,— Mvroa Adims. 
of East Bio<;maeId, N.T., 
has for manv years b 
rowed over the whol* 
his wheat fields ever; 
spring, pulTeriling th» 
crust and greatly beneSl' 
ing the crop. K tbegTosad 
is to be seeded with ciDTH, , 
it is harrowed in at 
time. The whole amoDDi 
lorn up by the rooti 
been IbuDd by eisi 
tion Dot to exceed the 
'bel on ten acres- The wheat loot] 
ng when thus dusted over with earlh, 
«er washes it off and leaves it vigoroiis. 
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1 32 ev. 
1 i8 e». 
1 SB ev. 
I 29 mo. 



The crap* fbr IhA k 



2 10 *tl-j 
2 IB 22'-! 
2 25 88 i[[ 



2; Mondaj 
3 . Tuesday . . 
4 1 Wednesday |! 

5, Thnrsday 

6, Friday... 
7 1 Saturday. 
^ E 
c* Monday ... ::£ o 

10 1 Tuesday ..(23 ■ 

■ ■ 1 ! Wednesday 23 . 

!' Thursday .[|23 ■ 

l-t Friday.... 23 1 
, H' Saturday. . '23 I 

15| K 23 1 

" 1 Monday ,. . |23 2 
'j Tuesday . . :23 2 
(i WHdne!iday,i23 2 

19. Thursday . !23 2 
-I' Friday,.., l23 2 
1 Saturday. . '23 2 
'. E 23 2 

1 Honday .. .1-23 2 
I Tuesday ..123 2 
i Wt!dnesday|'23 2 
3 ThuTslay .023 2 
r Friday,... 23 2 
B Saturday, . |23 1 



t Monday ■■■ 23 12 






i 287 27 9 

1 27 7 28 10 

i Zil 2911 

■ ■ 7 2911 

_ 7 30 mo 

4 267 81 

' "7 31 I 

7 32 1 

4 2o7 33 2 

4 25 7 83 2 

25 7 34 8 

24 7 S4 3 

4 24 7 85 riw 

4 24 7 85 8 

J 24 7 3G 9 

4 24 7 86 10 

24 7 SO 10 4 

24'7 3711 1 

4 25 7 87 11 4 

4 25 7 87 mor 

4 257 38 1 

4 25 7 88 OB 

4 257 88 1 



2G 7 38, 1 
27 7 88' J 

4 27 7 88' ! 

4 27 7 88 se 



22 
18 40 
8' 1 21 
61, 2 4 

rnl 2 49 
28! 3 46 
l| 4 44 

32 5 54 
2; 7 7 

331 8 14 
5 9 llli 
41,10 lol 
;a 10 6»;;4 

33 11 43 4 



Tk Ciir, Pbi- I 
Cnuii., Ntw-lj 



■ ChaileBoii, N. Ciro- 



Ku. ; Ku. jN.Y'k 



4 38 7 2310 14 10 2! 
4 327 2B11 41 
4 32 7 2411 48,1 
4 827 25 morn n 
4 81.7 25 2fi 
4 81|7 26 1 O' 
4 31,7 27 1 82 
4 31 7 27 2 
4 80.7 2S 2 J 



1 6 4 
I 43 4 



307 2 
307 29 8 
30 7 29 ris. 
307 80 8 
S07 80 9 
30 7 3110 
4 3(1 7 81 10 
4 3f>,7 81 n 
4 30:7 81 II 
4 30 7 32 mo 
4 31,7 32 
4 31:7 32 
4 317 32 1 
4 31 7 32 1 
4 32 7 33 2 
4 32 7 33, 2 
4 32 7 33 8 
4 83'7 3.1 3 
4 33 7 S3spti 
4 83,7 33 8 



40 4 37 7 18 9 14'4 

-•1 4 877 1910 lli:i 

44 867 1911 14 

49 4 367 2nll 46'!4 

rn'4 36 7 21 morn 1:4 

46 4 857 21 2414 

44 4 35 7 22 aW.'i 

64 4 35 7 22 1 321,4 

7,4 357 23 2 4|;4 

14:4 357 24 2 87'4 

16:14 317 24 3 ]2|:4 

10:|4 34 7 25 8 49] 4 

69;:4 84 7 ij rises ;4 

43|;4 34 7 26 8 24'4 

26:4 34 7 26 9 I5i4 

6 ,4 34 7 26 9 5l)f4 

43!|4 347 2710 3s!4 

22'4 847 2711 12'4 

14 367 2711 43,4 

43 4 357 27 morn 4 

284 857 28 IlU 

2n"4 35 7 28 38.4 

23"4 357 28 1 /.:4 

24'4 86 7 28' 1 384 

23;4 367 28 2 8':4 

22„4 36 7 28 2 B8,:4 

11 4 3B7 28 8 17'4 

65 '4 37 7 28 4 4-i4 

4014 377 28wls l'4 

2i;i4 3P7 28 8 5-'>'4 



6| 8 2*l| 5 Ifi 
6 4 2' 6 10 



637 9m 

64 7 9. 

54 7 9' 

64 7 91 1 

54 7 91 1 
56 7 10] 2 

65 7 101 2 

55 7 10' 8 

56 7 lOl 4 

66 7 10 set 



36 1 20 i 

6' 2 28 I 

87 3 24 

11; 4 23 [ 

49: 6 22 ! 

31 6 11 , 

20' 6 55 ' 

s I 7 40 ' 

40' 8 26 



THE HORSE RAKE. 
Majt fermers are still unsupplied with horse-rabes. 

I Those who haTc tried them would almost as soon think 
of doing without a plow, and dig by hand. M'e lately 
iw four strong men on a line meadow of dried hav, 
orliiDg might and main with hand rakes, to save it 
from the onward -marching thunder etorm. One of 

I ihem, with a good revolver, would have eollceted the 

j hay Ihriee as &st as the four, and probably have sat'ed 
many dollar* lots in epolled hay and hard work. Twen- 
ty.four acres may be raked bv one horse in a day. 

I The revolver li beat for hay; the spring.toothed for 
llleanini;. The tatter wilt also work best on rough or 
atony |ronnd, and either are flue for gleaning meaduns, 
and will save much hand-labor after the pitch fork. 



GRAIN BINDERS' WHEEL-BAKE. 



places his foot npon the fool-piece, (") and by a slijrht 
pressure, and letting go the handles, the Angers aiir] 
grnin are raised above the stubble, when It is readily 
bound, the binder being required to stoop ninch h 
than in the old way of reaching to the groHt»d. Wh 
the sheaf is bound and thrown aside, the foot Isremov 

fhtf Ifiplh dron dnwn. and the liiir,- 

I 
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SHOCKS or WHEAT. 



Mamt hundred thousand tnuhels of wheat were Imt in 
1850, by Ihc continued ralni at harvest. A large por- 
lioQ uitulit have bceD aaved, if all had been well put up 
as soon as cut, Into 
water'proof ihocks. 

Another reason for 
pultiug up shocks se- 
cure from T«1n, is the 
fact, now thorougblj' 
established,! hat wheat 
cut a M\ week before 
it U dead ripe, actual- 
ly weighs more {as the 
writer hoi carefully 
tried) than dead- ripe . 
groin, besideifbrniah- "* 
' ig less bran, better '' 

traw,and shelling less 

1 the field. It also 
allows the farmer more time. Now, when cut partly 
green, it must stand a tkv days to mature, before orawn 
into the barn. 

Various sorts of water-proof shocks have been tried. 
The common mode of setting the sheaves In simple dou- 
ble rows, affords ao protection from long and hcavy 
I. Covering these with two nearly horizontal 
vcs, with heads meeting in the middle, as ofteti 
(lone. Is not much better. A very good way is repre- 
sented in the annexed flgnre, (&g. I.) This shock is 



, Jetting np half a doEcn sheaves In s i 

ompact form, and then bindine anoUker sbesf flml)' 
lear the batts— breaking down uie straw eqnalljsn til 
udes IVoio IDe ixb- 
tre.aBddDsllTpUt- 
JDg xhe cap, tbai 
prepared, in sa is-, 
verled position up- 
on the shock. A 
shock, thui laiAt. ! 
with the »lii*t« 



impactly, i 
id nnliT 1 



I'; 



;il»re3, 

rilbitsnd |jcr- 
fectlyawMk'snin- 
A more rapid mode, 
' ^ and nearly or ^oi" 

p.-, g Osgood, isrfii)"!'.' 

"•■ "■ Bj. 2, and cc-i'" 

first, of the six roand, compact sheaves, wbicb ii 
covered with two others, broken at the middle ind 1>» 
on in the form of a cross, spreading o» the end* » « 
to form a perfect sliield from storms. 

Mnny of our readers may have ahreAdy tried theii.' 
modes of secrring wheat, but others, in some psHsei 
the country, have not known thetu, and it iiftrtte 
benefit of the latter that we have pointed (hem est- 

Mo»iv.— If you would know the vain* of money, ffi 
and try to borrow st — 
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New Hoom, .. 
First Qnmrter, 
Full Moon,... 
Third Quarter 



i 47 CT. 
8 2ev. 



rake jii^slnnLn. lo pi 



4 : Monday ., 
5 Tnesdsy , 
Wednesday - 
7] Thursday ' 
8; Friday... 

I 9 Saturday. 

I 10 G 

'11, Monday .. 

, 12 Tuesday . 

I n\ Wcdnciday] 

■ U Thursday .' 
ISFriday.,.. 

I 10 Saturday.. 
I 1- E '■ 

' 18, Monday. 

■ 10, Tuesday 

I ifli WVdncsday 
21 1 Thursday . 

, ■-'■:, FrirUy.... 

1 S! Saturday. . 
■J.i\ E 
'^^ Monday ... 

[ 20 TucMlay . . 
7 1 Wednesday 
; Thursday .1 
20j Friday....! 
301 Saturday..! 
3U E I 



Is 4 41 
17 49 2; 
17 83 5; 
:i7 18 Ifji4 

17 2 - ■ 
16 45 4!i 
jlS 29 9,4 5 
10 12 le 5 
lis 55 «'S 
IB 87 44 % 



For BiMao, .New.Eniluu 



M!7 ISilO 

G1J7 17 10 

5r,:7 10|ll 

56:7 15.11 

5717 13 

58l7 l: 

i7 11 



1 4:j;4 57 7 

2 31 14 587 

10.3 i8'4 ea7 

' 915 07 



2 1: 



5 4:7 4] T 611 



lOG ETi 



14 7 8 

18 48 10 

18 29 lu' 

13 10 25 lie 66 

12 50 8.3! "" " 

12 30 53 

12 11 1 

u Bossi! 



28 62^ Ti 
a 7 54 5 
D 46 47 o 
3 26 81 ' 
i S. 
6 42 31 



126 64 
13,6 63'1; 
14 6 61 Di 
156 50 ( 
166 48 ; 
17 6 47 : 
186 45 I 
196 43x1 
206 42 I 
21 '6 40 I 
22,6 38 I 



a Nrw-York Ciijr, Phi- 



14 10 
18:10 4 
12'11 1 
11,11 4 



1 81|:5 
Ift'lo 



811 49;5 176 55 tn 



fl 57,10 9 !0 31 
fl 5tJlD 4611 18 

~ ill 23morn ! 



9 89,5 

10 34! 5 

11 2(i r. 



, , -. • 54 1 1 

5 5|7 C 27 5 180 5S| 43 2 

135 G,7 4 1 ill.') 190 5* 1 27I 3 

n 511 2 15 

i .'iOJ 8 ( 

5 49; 4 ( 

B 48rTM;s 



1 55; G 190 5 

2 4fi;5 206 5 

3 41^'i 21 6 



8 16l 9 34 5 120 57^ 8 16, 
" ~'5 12,6 56 8 43, 



2 41 5 13 6 51 



5 13 5 14 6 
a 62 5 15 6 
4 33 5 1G6 

6 28 5 17'6 
a 42 5 18 6 
a 5 10 6 
9 16; r, 20 6 

10 15 5 2l'a 

11 iri 22 6 
11 67i!5 23 6 
morn|l5 24,6 

41 5 25,6 

iri 1 26 5 20 6 

2 Ills 27'6 



G3!l0 8< 

51,11 ; 

5W11 4 



I 25, 3 4 

, 18 5 
! 20, 6 1 
I 29' 7 1 



I 39 10 2 
I 1211 1 
H7 11 5 



IS 55 9 
B 53 S 

5 6210 

B 61 10 i 

6 4911 

48,11 ■ 



20 ! 



8 84 { 

9 7 ' 
9 36 '■ 



B 40 8 ' 

B 45I 8 38 ! 

8 441 9 r 

It 48 9 3 

B 4210 ; 

B 4110 4l'll ]3 I 

B 4011 17 11 52 ; 

a 3011 69:i'v 33 



6 36 46 2 42 ' 

6 851 1 40! < 

6 34' 2 42| 5 16 . 

5 23'6 4l| 8 8|l'5 81 6 38[ 8 49 16 

5 246 BOseta I 5 31 1 

B 24:6 88, 7 81 5 82 1 



B 36| 8 < 

5 35 8 4' 

6 33| 9 1 



. 31 sets I 7 
. 80| 7 25! -, 



S 29 6 51 8 41 ; 

S 2Pi 8 43 9 2l> ' 

B 27: 9 2lh0 11 I 

6 32 9 50 ;5 35 25 10 0:10 54 ' 



DAIRY STEAMER. 
Tbc annexed cut reprefienls an apparatus citeDdrely 11 One great advantage of this prncera Is, that llic lie) 
used in Uerklmer and Uoelda conntle*, N. T., tor the equally difHised through the vhole mass, without any 
purpose of heating milk, <n the manufactare of cbMae. II portion of it being exposed to an excessive degree. 
'- 19 Invented brO. Fai- The nizc of tltc tin vat lor 

, Herkimer, Herkimer containing the milk has hci-n 

county, N- T. It consists given as llillows; Fornduirv 

Ufa boiler forthe generation of 30 cows, 2] feet widf, U 

rstcnm, attached to a stove ft^et long, and 10 inches deep 

p flirnace. A pipe Is at- The night milk is wruincd 

tachedtothe boiler for eon- into tlic tin vat, nhich is 

pring the steam to the ves- surrounded with cold water, 

cf shore the milk Is heated. | iu order to keep it projierly 

The milk is contained In a I cool till next niornitig. ulit-n 

tin rcwcl, and this vessel is the morning milk is added, 

pbced In a wooden vat, of ^ and tfic vater hcnlvd bv 

iLuch dnnensions as to leave 1 S steam, for " running ui>" 

ee of tiro Inches at the I d tbc curd. A branch of Mie 

m, sides, and ends. — | steam pipe is eonneeled n-iih 

I Tbis 'pice Is filled with «a- 4 a tub or vat for healing un- 

ter. When the milk is heat- | tcrfor washing ulciiails, Sic, 

cdlbrtheappliealionof ren- ' ^ nwd in the dairy. It is best 

n*;t, the steam-pipe is let In- ' I to HII the vat with water, ns 

tothcwater, and thetteam > it Is fonnd Ihatthclargerlhe 

let on and contlnited till the quantity of water, the more 

milk Is warmed lo the re- ei|iinl1y the milk is heated. 

;)nirrd degree, which shnnid be ascertained by pinnglog [I Ricsnebs of Miik. — An exjicrienced farmer mys: 
a thermometer Into It. Dairymen are not e.vactly agreed "I And by churning the milk w|mrate, that omk of my 
a» lo the degree of heat to which milk should be raised: best cows will make as mnch bullcr as thrkb of my 
but none recommend less than 62°, or more than 90°. || poorest cows, giving the same quantity of milk." 
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|sun Sim Moon 
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Sim 
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Monday .. 










a 11 H > Id m 








f :,5 2U6 83 10 19 2 64 


.1 ?S 


6 S2 16 24|llioni 


5 29,6 30 "6 2P 






Tuesday . . 


7 58 5S 


t 1,5 276 82,11 Oi 3 St 




6 80,11 5 88 


5 806 2911 9 5 86,6 23.11 SSmom ' 






7 87 
7 U 65 




11 44' 4 27 


5 81 


6 28,11 60 1 27 ,5 31 6 27 11 65 ]S 87;6 21 morn 27 
6 27:niorn 2 24 5 82 6 K mom 15 S7,6 20 12 1 24 




2 6 30lG 27 




5 8 




6 62 4:i 


84! 6 41 


(6 Sre 25] 40 8 41,5 83 6 24i 44,i5 38,6 19, 1 2 2 « 


6; Saturdoy.. 


6 80 21 


r 6 82 6 23 


1 27 8 4 


5 82,6 24 1 33 5 4.r, 34 6 22, 1 38,6 39,6 18. 1 55 4 4 




6 7 5B 


2 24] 9 21 


5 S3;6 22] 2 20- 6 21 % 858 211 2 33:l5 89,6 16, 2 49 5 21 


8 Monday ... 


6 45 28 


v:0 83 C 22 
<)5 34 C 20 


8 22,10 It 


5 84'6 20 8 27 


7 18 5 35 6 19, 8 81 ;5 40 6 15! 8 44' 6 18 




6 22 6U 


4 2i;il 1 


6 S5]6 19 4 25 




5 36 6 18 4 28,|5 40,6 14] 4 89 7 1 






*^;'5 356 18;rlscs ill 80 
' !5 sole lej 7 is'eir 10 






6 876 Ifirises 5 4r6 12ri«^ ] 7 39 




4 87 20 


5 8716 16. 7 It 


It m 


5 8fl6 14 7 13:5 42 6 11, 7 M 8 10 




4 14 2» 


'1,5 38,6 13 8 3 
^:5 39,6 11' B 29 
° '6 40 91 8 59 




5 8816 14 7 Sf 


9 4'l 


r, 39 6 13 7 89-15 42 6 10 7 40' S 40 




3 51 81 


1 S- 


5 89,6 12i e 4'10 9 


5 406 111 8 6,5 43,6 8| 8 10 9 » 


14 B 


8 28 3» 


1 41 


5 406 10 8 82'10 40 


5 416 lOl 8 84.5 44,6 7| 8 42 S 40 






'f ^ 


5 41,8 91 9 3,11 8 






2 42 16 




■/ HV 


5 426 7[ BSjlI 89 


5 43 6 6| 9 41 „5 45,6 4; 9 65 10 89 


17' Wednesday 


2 19 5 


° 6 42 6 6 10 IJ 


3 lj> 


6 436 6,10 18lcv 15 


5 446 610 22„5 46,6 3,10 881116 


18 Thursday . 


1 56 60 


ii;6 44a 411 . 


8 56 


r, 446 4,11 ( 


<l (Ml 


5446 811 1115 466 211 2811 M 


19 FtiJay .... 


1 82 33',^ 16 460 211 6. 


4 41 


5 456 2,niorn 


1 4!l 


5 456 2 morn 5 476 OmorneTJS 














2li E 


45 52 it 5 476 K'. 1 


7 Kr, 






5 47^6 68, 1 Ills 485 68 1 27: S35 












5 485 67 2 2015 495 56' 2 86 S (1 




S 6G|1F.:5 405 65' 8 2 




5 49 5 65 8 SI 


7 


S 496 66 3 84 5 506 55 145] 6 « 


^4| Wudncsday 


24 21i|''E''6 60S 63 sets 


HI 6-' 


5 605 es'sets 


7 5V 


5 505 53»ct» 5 505 63sct» 66; 


■>-,: Thursday . 


47 4«'|=i'5 616 62 6 83111 Sti 


5 51'5 52] 6 34 
5 525 50 7 7 


H 86 


5 61 5 52, 6 34! 5 61 5 S2. 6 IS' 7 36 


20: Friday .... 


1 11 Ii|^:l5 625 W 7 Glmoni 


» Wl 


5 625 50, 7 9.6 525 61 7 IS 8 20 


2" Saturday.. 


1 84 88:111 5 636 48 7 89| 2C 


5 63 5 48: 7 42 10 4 


5 536 49, 7 45 5 525 49 7 6S 9 * 




1 58 2,r.l 5 64 5 48 8 15 1 4 


5 54 5 47| 8 19 10 48 


5 646 47; 8 23,5 63 6 48 B 35 S 46 


2% Monday .. . 


2 21 2ry\t 3 56 5 44j 8 65 1 46 


5 55 5 46 9 Oil 27 


5 656 46 9 4 5 616 47 9191027 


J^l Tuesday .. 


2 44 4B'j J, 675 43^ 9 89 2 27 5 505 43' 9 44 morn 115 665 44' 9 49;,5 645 4510 611 8 



BUTTER 
TnE» Is about as much diflbrenee between good and 

bad butter, as there U betwi?en nectar and lamp oil. 
S>rect-8avored golden rolle un one hand, and the quint- 
essence of raacidily on the other, 
arc enough to convince any one 
itiHt there Is a good and n bad 
nay of making it. The first and 
last requisite is to keep every 
thing r'ron and as pure as cleans- 
ing can make tbem. Even the 
cows must be kept in a clean 
posture, with sveet feed and pure 
water. Every vessel sliould be 
tliaroQghIr pnrlBud the moment 

ticc a glittering row of polished 
tin pans, placed out in the open 
air, by one of our near neighbors, 
who is an excellent butter maker. 
The cliiet points, besides clean- 
liness, in making good butler, are 
these; To milk at regular hours; 1 
to place the milk In shallow ves- 
sels; to have a perfectly clean 

cellar, with a hard brick or flagstone bottom, and with 
shutter* and wire screen windows, to admit air and ex- 
clude ioaecU; to shim llie milk the moment it coagu- 
lates or " lohbers," which will be in 30 to 48 hoars; to 
churn the cream at a temperature between 60 and 65° 



MAKING. i 

|[ by the thermometer; to tree the butter as much aipos-j 

sible from buttermilk, and thenadd asiileenthparori 

II the purest salt ; to work out the reniainii« buliemult : 

in 12 hours afterwards, and spin 

in 24 hours, being careful not lo ; 

work it too much at a line; t" 1 

pack it closely in stone Jan, lill ! 

nearly full, aud then spresd cltsn 

white mukiin cloth over the wp, 

pack closely a layer of one iitli 1 

of Sne salt upon the muslin, tJ^ 

{ Anally coverlhe>rwiibaDCKli 

Jl fitting tin cover. This is,iHbitin- 

I tiallj, the process of most of the, 

'' best batter makers. Butter tlius. 

made will keep a year, if pl>M"i 

on the bottom of a cool cell>r. 

A very important part of chuni- 1 
Ing, is to preserve the crriin »' 
the right temperature during ibe 
whole process. Persons of skill . 
and eiperienee will do liiis lulf- , 
raWy well, by setting the crfsn , 
Tessel into warm or coW w»!Mt 
may require; butthcsiwplest wsjisi" 

therm'omer altachfd to the cliurn, I 

U regulated with prceisioa, by pouriui , 
,tcr into a space neit to the cream. ] 
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OCTOBEK, ISftl. 



' Fint Quarter,. 
' Full Hood, ... 
' Third Qiurter, 
NewKoon, ... 
I Firrt Quarter,. 



1 11 49 44 'V'" 'P.P,"""'' "I"" ™'i'«.. I« 
9 11 47 22 '"""'^ "T- cit*", ■nd Mpl ITS 
IT II 45 28 IciUMmailbc'ciirsroUrlunS-i)^ 
26 11 41 la Ud.-b^}igbi.u«lca.Y>u»ml.d. 
dcrt, ana hvotd bruiaiug Iha tna. 
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1 WedncMUyO 8 
i Tharsd>7 

t Fridtr--- 

1 S*l«rdsr.. 
5 E 

a Honday .. . 

J Tuesday . . 

i Wednesday i 

} Thursday . 

J Friday..,. 

1 Saturday. . 

2 E 
) Moi^y.. 
1 Tncwlay . 
i Wedueaday 

3 Thursday 
I Friday... 
3 Saturday. 
) E 
) Monday .. 
I Tue«day . 
I Wednesday 
J Thursday 
I Friday... 
> Saturday. 



■■ W 

S 9 W 

I27VS 



1 S-x'fi 

; 16, X a 



'r«^^, 



8 28 3 

8 604 

9 12 6 
9 S4 4 

9 H H 
10 IS I 



58 5 4110 1 

59 5 S911 i 

5 87'mor 

1 5 86' 1 

2 5 31 1 1 
8:5 »2 2 1 

5 5 81 3 1 

6 5 29, 4 1 

7 5 27 risei 



it New-York Citr. Phi 



. Peiiiuyl'., Ohio, 
I, muS lltlnaii. 



21 

16 19 
145 17 

15|5 16 

16 5 14 

17 6 18 
19,6 11 
205 



81 



Tuesday . .'iI3 
"Wednesday:! 13 
Thursday .'18 *o -iyinm a 
Friday ... .'I n 6 6!-[|o B 



2 IBi- 

3 30'',. 

i u nita . 

* &0-J 6 2 
5 18' t fl 2 
5 U't 6 3 

5 B&. ' 



10 84,0 6|5 30 



1 9|6 
1 40 a 
I 55 2 12l|6 
" 2 48116 
8 82 6 
4 27 6 

6 43 6 

7 16 6 

8 41 6 
40,i6 

10 2!l.!6 

11 13:0 



87 23, 8 111,6 

:5 85 1 20 4 87 6 

2 IS 6 5'; '3 

3 16, 6 55 6 

4 14, 7 34 6 
iscs I 8 10:6 
6 8 8 8K| 6 

6 85, 9 e 6 

7 5, im 

7 38 10 6 

8 16 10 40 6 

9 111 12 6 

a 1^1 1 1 Ai\a 



5T;5 42 10 

585 40;ll 31 

15 89^ 



05) 



■| 2: 



9,5 24 
10l6 22 
116 21 
12 6 19 
13,5 18 
14,5 16 
' " 1511 



17|5 13 
18^5 12 
19,5 10 



11 57:,6 2S5 5 



7 29' 41|!6 

8 171 1 2I,6 

9 lOi 2 2, S 



11 4)^16 

CT 82 ;6 

1 27 6 

2 43 6 

1 8' i 16 6 

2 21: 5 41 H 

3 86, e 41) lo 

4 61. 7 29,6 
sets { 8 13 ,6 

6 11, 8 57 e 

6 60 9 41 !6 

T 84 10 21 



36 1 24 
2 5 34 2 2t 

8.5 33 8 10, 
4:5 81 4 10 
55 29,Hses 
6'5 28 a 1 

7.6 26 a 3; 
e 6 25 7 ; 
9 6 28 7 41 

10 5 22 8 2(1 

11 5 20 9 " 

12 5 19, 9 58 

13 5 18 10 67 
14'5 16,mom 

15 5 161 2 

16 6 13! 1 12 

17 6 12; 2 2J 
186 II S 37 
196 9: 4 51 



65,5 44'10 6011 66 

56!5 48!ll 49 mom 

56 5 41 morn 6S 

57 5 4C^ 44 2 11 

68.5 39 1 88 8 87 

68.6 88 2 83 4 GO 
60 6 86 8 27 6 66 

06 35 4 21, 8 34 
16 34 rises | 7 10 
15 82 6 12 7 88 
2 5 31 6 43. 8 8 
8 5 Sffi 7 17 8 88 
415 29 7 54 9 

8 35 40 

9 2310 12 
>10 1610 48 
111 1411 32 



,6 5|6 26 



8 28 11 2.,'i 25 5 



05 8s* 

21 5 6 6 14 

225 5 6 64:6 14 5 14 

245 4 7 3y.,6 '" ■■ " 



9,5 21 
106 19 
11:5 18 
]15 1 

12 5 16 
"3,5 15 



1611 44,6 2 
10 18 mom '6 2 
8 29 6 30|4 67 11 11 20|:6 2 



911 1 



1,6 18 5 



18 1 43 

1 25, 3 16 

2 33 4 41 
S 42 6 40 

1 62 6 20 



sets ! 



' 18 



6 24 7 67 

7 8, 8 41 

7 55 9 21 

8 46 10 2 

9 39 10 44 
10 85 11 29 



COOKING FOOD 
In fattening Bwlue. a great adTanlage has resulted In 
giving thetn cooked food. Some of the best and most 
---:urate Ikrmcra of our acqaaintance, bare foaud that 
...n ground and cooked is so much 
better digested and assimilated by 
their hogs, tliat one bushel of cooked ' 
corn Is worth as much ai two and ^^ 
half bushela fed uoground or In the i 
The trouble and expense of I 
cooking cannot be equal to one baif \ 
of this waste; every tanner, there- ^ 
fore, who (feeds ont 500 bushels of com 

le ear, actually throws away aboat 200 bushels. 
which taaylic equal to the whole amount of wbatwonla 
otherwise be his clear profits In pork making. 

One of the best things In the world for cooking food, 
Is Mott's Agricultural Furnace, represented In the an- 
nexed wood cut. It Is wholly of east iron, the stove 
and boiler being oonDccted together, and the wboie be- 
ing quite portable. The Are pusses up aronnd the boiler, 
through a thin space surrounding its entire outer sur- 
bce; and a Tery small quantity of wood will heat a 
large body of water. A man may easily carry In his 

enough wood to boll two barrels of water. We 

found it to need only o tliird of the ftiel formerly 
required for a kettle set Id a common brick " arch." 

The lame advantages do not pertain to cooking for 
eatlle, except to soften and improve soma hard kinds 




FOB AKIMALS. 

of food. One of the best (brmori In Ihe country pur. 

~~~ the following practice; The cbaCT Is stowed away 
IS, to be mixed in vriuter with cut straw and corn- 
stalks. This mixture is placed in 
large barrels In the bum cellar, and 
hot water, from one of Uott'b Fob. 
■ACES, poured In to moisten the 
whole. The barrels are instantly 
covered, and in a Ifew hours the chaff 
and cut feed are wel! cooked, and arc 
eaten with great avidity by the cattle 
before it is yet cold. 
A great advantage resulting n-om this mode of feeding 

is, that the manure from the stalks and coarse feed is 

always Mart, and quickly intermixes and Is decomposed. 

Feediso Cattlb la 'Wixin. — The American Far- 
mer says, " A neighbor of ours had an oblong tight 
box made, with a top— he filled this box with cnt stalks, 
poured over tbem a pot of boiling water, tbut down the 
lid and put a weight upon it, and Ihun cooked them 
with the steam. By the time the water became milk. 
warm, the stalks were suScieutty cooked. For his 
milch cows, he had bran or mill f^d mixed) and they 
were always in a thriving condition." 

Ifyou wonld hare youTbuslncssdoiie,go; If not, tend. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
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llta MONTH. 


IfOTEIdBUB, 1891. 


30 D>7«- 


HooH'i raun. { Km>i- 


nw-TOU. 1 BUTIHOlt. CUU.»T(>:> 


nrn as >nii>iAii 


b4srsn:^r£^-'^^i^^ 


NewMoon, ... 
First Qulrter,. 

Full Moon 

Third QusrWf 


8 6 87 ev. 
la 4 88 mo. 
22 8 22 e». 
SO 10 48 mo. 


4 26 mo. 
BlOeT. 
10 81 mo. 


6 14 CT. 6 1 CT. 

4 16 mo. 1 4 3 mo. 
8 69 ev. j 8 48 e». 
10 20 mo. 1 10 7 mo. 


]' 11 43 44 
9 11 43 &9 
17 11 45 7 
26 11 47 9 





Saturday. 

E 
Monday . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday 
Thnrsday .' 
Friday.... 
Saturday. . 

E 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday . . 
Wedncwiaj 
Thuniday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . 

E 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesdaj 
Thursday , 
Friday .... 
Sstarday. . 

E 
Monday ... 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday! 
Thursday .1 
Friday ....I 
Satnrdajr. . ' 



17 24 83'': 
17 41 1;^ 

17 57 II ; 

18 18 1 ; 



18 68 88 ; 

19 18 in:| 

19 27 21 
41 12' 

IS 64 40 1! 

" " 7 4«; 

20 20 83 
" 82'66 

20 44 6S 



^'-FofBiMon. New-England 



164 51; 6' 6 31 



4 4a' 5 110 3 
4 44 rliKS n 
4 481 6 85 11 8 
1 42 6 lOcv 1 
1 41 e 581 4 
4 40 T 42 1 1 
4 89 e 39 1 6 
1 88 43, 2 3 
4 87 10 611 8 2 



RV, Peiunl'k. Obio, 

mi., mi nUno.i. | 



4 55'raoml 1 22,6 29 

4 54' 9' 2 8iIg 80 

4 53; 1 8 S 56'6 81; 

4 52 2 el 5 14'6 S3 

4 5t 3 8 6 18|6 84 4 53 1 

4 50; 4 1! 7 0,'6 85l" " 

i 48| 5 0' 7 85 G 36 



4 46 ..6 89 8 3 
4 45 6 15 9 1 
4 44; a 58' 9 4 
4 43, 7 48 10 1 
t 42 B 46 10 5 
4 42' 9 48,11 3 
4 4t 10 56W 2 



4 48 6 19 S 27 6 1 
4 47 7 316 285 
4 46 7 53 6 20 4 59 
4 16! e 6(^6 80!4 66 
4 45 8 63,0 ■ ■ "" 
4 4411 06 



Pur ClBileilan, N. Caro- 
lii«,T«r- " - -■ 



mom I 22 

26 1 81 

1 SO 2 56 
Z \4\ 4 U 
8 8' 6 18 
4 2' 6 
4 50' « S5 

risei I 7 8 

6 64' ; 89 

6 341 8 13 

d 7 20' 8 45 

8 II' 6 17 

9 8 9 52 
Sl|4 6810 910 83 

"11 14 11 21 



4 86| 2| 5 2T|G 5ll4 89, 6l 2 2 

4 84I 1 15 8 5 -"'" " ' ' 

4 381 2 28 8 1 
4 32: 3 42 9 1 
4 82 4 56 10 






r 17 



8 54|i6 62' 4 



t"l 24 80( 6 1811 8«« 58:4 S 



21 



« - 



21 18 84!|s!,7 8|4 28' 9 62 
" " " " 27110 62 
21 88 68i;X'7 lli4 27:11 52 



8 55|7 6 



■ 84 7 2,10 

■ 33 7 68 10 
; 33 8 57 11 

: 82' 9 57'iiio 
I 8210 56 
1 B2,ll 5^ 



12 6 504 41' 2 8016 

14.6 51;4 40 8 42 6 

51'6 52 4 40 4 64:6 

5!l|,6 53'4 S9'wts Ic 

8P;,6 54 4 88, 6 27.6 

20le 564 88, 8 14:6 

I'S 66'4 87l 7 8 

48 6 584 87: 8 86 

26l6 594 S7i 9 16 

rnl7 4 3610 06 

e,|7 14 8610 69; 6 

66:|7 j4 8611 67;f. 



88'4 67 20 1 27 

84'4 56 1 26' 2 64 

85'4 66l 2 33' 4 12 

884 55{ 8 40 6 14 

S7'4 55 4 48: 6 6 

38 4 64 sets 6 58 

894 64 5 42 7 38 

404 64 6 S2> B 20 

41 4 53 7 25' 9 1 

42'4 53 8 21 9 48 

43 4 68 9 18 10 2S 

43'4 53 10 15 11 8 

44^4 6211 1111 66 
45 4 62 niorn 'mom 



GRANT'S PANNIITG MILL. 
Out flirmera will recollect tbc mode of flreelng grain 
fVom the chaS* before tbe fanning miU was lntrcn)aced, 
iy shattiog it through a coarse sieve on a windy day. 
Gfrcat as was the ImproTemcnt by the use of the fan- 
ning mill, the after ImproYcments of this machine bare 
been, perhaps, as much greater. Grant's mill, probably 
tbe best now iu 
use, and which 
haa, we believe, 
received the pro- 



mlai] 



""T 



agricultural Mr I 

where It has been , 

exhibited, will 

chaff and Mreen 

one bushel of 

wheat per mi- 
lking oat 

a, cockle, - 

I, they hAve saved enough timothy seed in 1 
season to pay for the mill. It is adapted to cleaning 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, barley, rice, corn, peas, 
beans, flax seed, timothy and clcTer aeed. The price 

is from $21 f- "" 



HiLKina. — See that cowa are milked Tsry clean; 
Qore so than most ba2n ukd hired men can be coaxed 
ir compelled to do it. 



CLINTON CORN SHELLER. 

Tais machine has been In nse for more than ten years. 

and li one of the very beat sorts. With two men, two 
hundred bushels of eat? 
may be shelled in a day, or 
with a double hopper, so as 
to shell two ears at a'time, 
double that amount may b« 
done by three men — quite 
an improvement over the 
old mode, yet In Use in 
many places, of thnmping 
out the cobs bv the tedious 

, process of hand flails. Tbc 

i price of (his shcller is from 

ten to thirteen dollars. — 

t How much win be aared 

by it, every farmer can 

^ easily estboate after be has 

EaucHiMQ FASMiao. — Some of the best farmers have 
learned that the most ptofltable farming is that which 
increases the fertility of their land. Instead of raising 
chiefly grain to sell, they manubcture manure largely. 
One of the best fkrmers in Seneca county, N. T., tayt 
on this subject, " I have been changing my system of 
fanning altogether, by raring great crops of com and 
fattening cattle in winter; have blted S3 bead since fall, 
all steers, and have sold sixty, IVom $60 to $56 per head, 
and have 23 yet On band. I intend to plant 40 acres of 
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12th Montb. 



]>E€£IIIBER, 1851. 



31 Days. 



Koos*s p; 



ITOH. 



I 



■SW-TOKX. BALTIMORI. CHASUUTOK. «ini OS 



n. 



Fnll Moon, . ... 
Third Quarter, 
Hew Moon, ... 
First Quarter,. 



8 10 48 mo. 
16 42 eT. 
22 10 60 mo. 
80 8 81 mo. 



10 81 mo. 

80 67. 

10 88 mo. 
8 19 mo. 



10 20 mo. 

19 ev. 
10 27 mo. 

8 8 mo. 



H. M. 

10 7 mo. 

6eT. 
10 14 mo. 

7 65 mo. 



1 

9 

17 

25 



11 
11 
11 
er 



49 

62 

66 





n>iAn.!l Oomneaoe winter wiik a well 

;! digested, regular, neat, and tbo> 

'* rcmgfa •yvtem of wintermg domeaiic 
Provide feediuf racks to 



a. 
12 
81 
18 
17 



mve bay — thresh grain earty, to 

« elude the rats— draw wood, saw 
wood — draw mock ttom drained 
11 fwaaps to spread over bam yards. 



I 



t 



1 Monday 

2 Tuesday 
8 Wednesday 
4 Thnrsday . 
6 1 Friday . • . . 

6 Saturday.. 

7 B 

8 Monday .. . 

9 Tuesday .. 

10 Wednesday 

11 Thnrsday 
12i Friday... 
13 Saturday.. 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 



I 

I 

f 



\J 



o FW Boston, New-Enaland 
§ , New- York Stale, Michi. 
2^ ,| gan, Wiseooain, and lo- 



CALKIIDAK 



For New- York City, PU- 
ladelphia, Conn., New- 
Jersey. Penasvl'a, Ohio, 
Indiana, and luiuois. 



CAUUtnAM 

For Baliimore,Yir- 
giuia, Keutiaeky 
and ""■ 



For CharlcBtion, N. Caro- 
lina, Tenn^ Georgia, Al- 
abama, MissisBippi, and 
Louisiana. 



Moon'H. W. 
sets. .Ch'tou 



Monday .. 

Tuesday . 
Wedne0dayjj23 
Thursday .|:23 

Friday ,23 

Saturday. . 

E 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday.... 
Saturday. . 

B 
Monday .. . 
Tuesday . . 
Wedne0day'23 




6 6 

8 1 

8 6810 

9 64 10 47 
0;i0 4811 28 
1 11 42|morn 
I'mom 10 
2! 8&!: 67 



SEASONABLE HIKTS. 



I 



Thk work for the past season heing now closed, the 
fitrmer has a most important part yet to act— 4hat is, 
preparing for the next. He has worked hard for many 
montl)8 past, and has, per- 
haps, fine herds of cattle, 
sheep, swine, &c., to carry 
through the winter. He 
has also collected, by hard 
labor, large stores of pro- 
vender. Now, in order that 
tills provender may be most 
economically consumed — 
and in order that next 
spring may dawn upon fine, 
plump,healthy animals — he 
must see to them himself. 
^ ' If you would have a fiiith- 
fnl and intelligent servant, 
serve yourself," said Dr. 
Frankhn, and '^diligence 
is the mother of good luck.'' 
A rich, thrifty, money- 
making fiinner of onr ao« 
quafntanoe, who keeps scores of fine cattle, lays his 
own hand on the back of every one of them, without 
missing a day through winter. He knows in a moment 
by the touch, whether they are well cared for. 

Animals, to thrive to best advantage, must be kept 
clean, comiortable, and fed with great regularity. Cold, 
dirt, fretting beyond the regular time for food, suffer ing 




for water— an these waste the flesh, and consume the 
profits. 
Dr. Franklhi said that " one to-day is worth two to- 
morrows," and every far- 
mer should do as much as 
practicable through win- 
ter, to save time nest sum- 
mer. He should draw, 
cut, and house his fire 
wood; repair tools, oil 
harness; make feeding 
racks and boxes for his 
animals; repair out-build- 

. . . ings; prune orchards; 

Single copy, $1 — Seven copies for $5 — ^Fifteen for $10. < make fruit ladders; and 

above all , examine the best 
UC^ Every Faxmxb and OAXDSirxR should order this-*tb6 best 
Agricaluijal Joonial for the next year. Each nomber consists of 
thiity-two pafcs, of tha Mm* sjae and siyla as this Almanaa. 

Leuen addreMcd to LUTHER TUCKER, Editor Cultivator, 
Albaay, N. Y., wHl ba promptly attended ta 
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modes of practice in all the 
departments of larming, 
by rCftdinic— by ascertain- 
ing wher^n consisted toe 
success of the best farmers 
of the country, to enable 
him to do which, he should 
not only subscribe (br '' Tea Gultivatob." but study 
each number, as it comes to hand, thoroughly, and he 
will in this way obtain a vast amount of information, 
which he will find a souroe of profit as well as pleasure, 
through the labors of the year. 

Feed all Atttening animiUa with perfect regularity — 
enough, but not too much. 
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It him ft diab of Rpricota, or • quart of strawberttes and ci 



it and grain, an equal amount is thus reserred for 
market. Tben, what a valuable addition to the com- 
fort, variety, and luxury of the table I By the first of 
summer, the thick troMps of strawberries h^n to rod- 
den In the sun ; and half a doxcn quarts of tills melting 
u fruit may be had each day for the table, fVom 
as many hair-rod beds. Cherries, currants, and rasp- 
berries, continue through the first half of summer, fol- 
lowed by early. Juicy apples; rich, bloom-dusted plumxi 
golden, pertUmed apricots; and buttery and melting 

Sow, we do not say, as some mo6t miitakenlv remark, 
that this fine and deUciuus supply coita nothing at^er 
the trees are planted; for f^nod tVuit cannot be relied 

1, unlets the ground In well cultivated and manured. 
But It does not cost half so much to cultivate an acre 
of IVnit, as an acre of potatoes or corn; while the 
amount obtained is greater than either; and all ready 



for pIps, Instead of poor and Insipid ones, each ftmili 
may save tiny or a hundred, or two hundred poundx'i 
sugar auQuaUy, in sweetening and ffiices. A friend 
of ours flnda it cheaper to buy good f»ft piw'"' ^"^ ^^1 
cents a bushel, than poor sorts sold ss " cooking ip- 
pies," for fifteen cents a bushel. He use* the Talin»n 
Sweetings largely, for baking and for pnddingi, «diI 
thinks that an Indian apple pudding, made by tliisM- 
tural sweetening, the cheapest and best pudding in die 
world. He entimates that he saves from S7G to |IO0 
annually in the cost of his table, by his ftnit. 

FaciT FOB Mahkh.— The man who wishes to ni»tf 
a business of marketing fVult, and obtain a reenlir 
yearly income, must plant many kinds. Some Dni^ 
will succeed best this vear, and others neit. An ic- 
quaintance In western New.Tork told, in 1M9, twenly- 
flve hundred dollars worth of peaches from iboul I- 
acre". Frnlt was scarce that year, and peaches solil •' 
a hiRh price. A large cultivator of the grape, onlne 
Hudson, Bells sometimes $5000 or $6000 worth ofgr»P«. 
Richard J, Hand, of Monroe CO., N. T., sold in 18*5. 
$440 worth of Norlbcrn Spy and Rojbary Ruasei li^ 
plei from onr aerf. Now, a general ranrrtmnl of tw 
best kinds of fruit, will be likely to furnish every r«r. 
with good culture, one or more highly proBlable croi«- 
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SHB OIRCLB OF FRUITS. 



A«Boor<knDCn — or nick of them u bare aboudaiit 
meani for thU purpose — tnppllcd vcitb good fralt dur- 
tof tb« whole tweWe monllia I I* there my one com- 
modilj, more olcuUted to increftse the pleunvea of 
the coiiirtry, and to render home attractive to j'oung 
people, than Bnc, ripe, fresh fruit, of oue'a own raising. 



pose the "liult season" to 
be a small portion of the 
fear. A good selection / 
wonld exiciid the period of t 
■ctnal bearing and ripening \ 
in the open air, to nearly 
six month} ; and such kinds 
as posKsa keeping proper- 
ties, If in sufficient qnanlity, 
would supply the other six. 
The flnt Irnita ripen, even 
so far north as Albany and 
Rochester, by the first day *""'' '**" ''"'■ 

of summer, and two weeks earlier at Philadelphia and 
New-Tork. Tlireo varieties of the cherry— the Early 
Hay, May Bigairean, and Early Purple Guignc — mature 
simiiltaaeously with the Duke of Kent and Large Early 
Scarlet Strawberries; a lioet of other fine varieties 
of both these kinds immediately auccccd them. Cur- 
rants and Raipbeiries won join 
the list; the Priiiiordian plum, 
the Amire Joannet and Made- 
leine pears, and several deli- 
cious apricots are on band by 
wheat harvest. After which the 
prot\i8ion of peaches, peats, ap- 
jiles, plums, grapes, kc, flir- ' 
niahthe ricliestsupplicslhrough ' 
autumn. Grapes and i>ears ma; 
be kept till spring, and apples 
till the succeeding summer. 
Bnt, let it be remembered, that 
if the lang-ketprrt arc not laid 
in in very liberal i|u«ntities, the 
stores will soon be exhausted. ^"^ JhObt. 

The loss by unavoidable decny, a» well as by conmtmp- 
tion, must be allowed for An excellent mode of keep- 
ing winter and spring apples, in the absence ofa better, 
was this: "Lock Ibem up in a cool, dry cellar, and 
hide the key." The error was in the limited supply ; 
its correction, is to supersede the necessity by an abun- 
dant store. Every cultivator, 
therefore, while he plants liberallj 
of the eariiest ripening varieties, 
must plant itill more liberally of 
long-keepers; for while the former 
•re soon sneoeeded by othera, tbe 
latter must extend their beneflta 
through a long and otherwise 
dreary period. 

Raisihh QoiHCBS. — A corres- 
pondent of the HoBTictiLTuaisT, 
who raises this fVuit of extraordi- 
nary excelleoce, pursues the fol- 
lowmg coorsei He selccls (tood, 
deep, dry, rich soil, which is deep- 
ened by a thorough use of the sub- e 
soil plow, and manure apiilied co- 
piously and deeply, bv dropping 
It in the bottom of each furrow as a™/iwiv«. 
the plowmg proceeds. Large and 
deep holes are dng for the trees; each receives half a 
barrel of good compost: the branches are sliorlcncd one- 
half, before setting, and the soil well settled among the 
roots by drenching with water before the hole la quite 
filled. All fruit trees, by the way, should receive this 
good treatment. He does not loae one tree in a hnu' 
dred, by this excellent practice. 



The pruning is given In aulumn, and consists of cut- 
ting out, as sparingly as possible, and only old, crooked, 
— iwded, and decayed branches. Every autumn, nia- 
. ..re Is spread round each tree, and after a light plow- 
ing in spring, salt is spread broadcast at the rate of ten 
bushel* per acre. The salt Is regarded of very great 
consequence, but it must be 
applied in coitnexion wilh 
fVee manuring every year. 
Tbe ground is kept mellow 
and clean by constant culli- 
vatlon, potatoes .sugar beets, 
ft he., being found well adapt- 
I cd to the purpose. The prin- 
I clpal secret of success, it 
' will thus be perceived, con- 
sists in cultivating and do- 
ing every thing in the best 
mauoer; while othera, who 
do not succeed, do not cul- 
. tivale their trees at all. 

The writer stales that * 
good crop of qnlnces may be obtained three years after 
trensplanlin^, and the trees will continue in a produc- 



tive st 



e thirty years. 



RASPBEaRiES. — Those should be pruned a 



All the old Bt , 

smaller young shoots, should 
be cleared away to the ground, 
and about half a dor.en of the 
largest stems of last year's 
growth left lor bearing. Their 
upper extremities, for a foot or 
two, should be cut off, being 
weak and useless, end dclri- 
mental, from their weight and 
slutde. The remaining stems. 
If not of a slilf and upright va- 
riety, should be loosely tied to 



s need pnin- 



Ing early, before the sap Hows and bleei^...^ 

A moderate bleeding need not bo feared, but if profuse, 
it is detrimenlal. Tho sooner the work is done in the 
spring the better. The Isabella, Bland, Catawba, and 
other American varieties, are of such rampant growth, 
that when only a few years old, they bear most abun- 
Mnlly, and hence the inexperieoccd culti- 
~ ^ vator concludes that pruning is not neces- 

^ ^ sary, and that they do better without it. 

q ? A most erroneous conclusion — for the vines 

^ by such neglect, soon become a mass of 
p thickly matted stems and branchci, their 
i i vigor is exhausted, and diminutive crops 

. ^ of poor fruit are the result. But by good 

f s, pruning they may be kept in |wrennial 

4 r vigor and undiminished prodnctiveneHs. 

■ ^ Cdltivativo DwABr Peau, — Every in- 

i (£ telligcnt fruit raiser is aware of the ncces- 

9f tity of ciiltivaltng and manuring the soil 

t well, for dwarf pear trees. S. B. Parsons 

^ g states that he has 1700 trees on (bur acres— 

^ ^ that he applied to this orchard last spring, 

$150 worth of manure, and gathered In the 

' Ita autumn 276 bushels of potatoes, 80 tons 

fiw p™t«». *"«"■ '*'^**' •"<! " ^'P' quantity of tor- 

neps and cabbagi — paying the expenses of 

manure and cultivation, and giving the pear trees a 

vigorous iuiputsc. 
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DBSIOIT FOR A COCVTRT BCBOpL-HOnSS. 

Tb( accompanying desigD ii copied from that exceed- || Urger tomis." The deajgn bera ^*«d ia a rnlvaed 
iii);lT interesting magoxine, " The UoKTicrLTCBisT." copjr Irom a design in Kendall'i wMk on Scboola >nd 
The editor remarks, very JuAly, " The district school- |1 ScpooI-Boum*, published in iiondoD. It rcprewnla a 

hou»e, which — _ small achoal- 

_"« to teach — -=^-_. -,. -^ - . - '- :.^_-_ boiise,iiiaM<rle 
youth le.iNiDS admirablj Bait- 
of order and ed tobaiiDO^n: 
bcautv, as nell with rml tce- 
as the ' funda. nery. Boijl of 
mental branch- Kone, iu i 
Q&uatly eMiDaUod 
taught there, is England at X2T0 
perhaps the on- ])nt might be 
ly public build- bailtofwoodfor 
Ingin thecoun- balf that aum. 
try which ei- Efen if not ci- 
hiblls utter ne- acUyoopied.ir* 
glecl.* In N. - think this de- 
England, this - *ign would af- 
reproach is fhst ' foritaome excel - 
passing away, i lent hints. We 
and public do not •£« why 
school - houses. It would not, in 
admirably de- ' Its ezterior, 
signed, well ar- > have an agree- 
raaged, warm. '' '- - ■■ 
ed, venl listed, 
and fitted up in 
0.1 cell cnl 



be found in the 
neighb'rhood of 
many of the 



able effect 
adopted for a 
Email eoTtntrj 
moellng-lMtiae ; 
It wonld appear 
lar better than 



n dSapidiiied, mud tii 



iioM uiiAiiotuEd Ik 



AtPAEjiaiis. — It ts A flne thing for this plant to have 
rich beds of soil and manure, two feet deep, Ibr the 
But one great reason that asparagus 
does not grow larger in. the plants are placed loa ihUkly 
lagfther in the iK-d. Rows a foot apart will not answer — 
they should be two feet at least. 

Any one may satisfy himself on this poitit by planting 
two beds as follows; One to be two feet deep, with soil 
ind manure well mixed together, and the rows a foot 
apart; and the other a richly manured soil one foot 
deep, with the rows two and a half feel apart. In four 
years, the latter will furninh allogedicr Hie largest 
stalks. But if the bed is t)o1h deep and the plants thr 
apart, th( stalks will be larger than either. 

The nearest possible distance admissible fs a foot In 
the row. In a trenched bed four fcet wide, only two 
rows should be allowed, two feet apart, uid the ]ilants 
alternating, (not opposite) thus giving more sjiace be- 
■' - 18 in tile following diagram; 



KITCHEN GARDENING. 



n tbem, as it 



I B*i8R iiBir CuoDMBBBS. — Placepicces oflnTerted 
(ur/just beneath the surface of the soil in a hotbed, and 
(HI these plant the B?ed. As soon as the time for spring 
froits-faas passed, lifl out carefully the pieces of turf 
with tb« growing plants, and place them In highly ma- 
Qared groand, where they are to complete their growth. 
No check is given to their growth br this removal. J£ 
there appears afterwards any probabriity ofa night IVost, 
corer them with a bell glass. Cucumbers have been 
tiins raised for the Cable by the first of summer. 

Ea»lt Lfttock. — The cheapest and best way to have 
very earW lettuce. Is to sow the seed early In autumn, 
in very rich ground, and protect the young plants dur- 
ing winter with a fVame and strong glass. If light ia 
not admitted, the lettuce will die. The irtiite haul 
lettuce is best for this purpose. 

If a l^w of the plants arc let In a bothed la the 
■piing, they will come forward very ra(udlyn.ha( with. \ 



the hotbed, the crop will be al early M in > hotbed 

with the usual management. 

MiLOHs AHD Ci'('i;hbebs, — A commoD error ia to 
plant the hills too closely — six feet apaK is abDut the 
right diitanec. Another error, is too many plants in a 
hill. A dosen will do till they are beyond the read) 
of " the bugs," but never more than iiret aftor the I 
runners start. Cubhett used to My, " Ton will ha*« 
more encumbers from one plant In a bill than from two ; 
mure ft-oni two llian from three ; and ao «n till jwt fet 
up to filly, when you will have naita at all!" 

Uilliitet boxes are the best security against bn^. 

Ketiieniber that high and heavy manuring is very bn- 
porlant fur these crops — and let all the mannre be tho- 
roughly mixed up with the soil. One of Uie heavlea 
cro|is of melons ever raised, was watered evaty alter- 
nate day wilti a liquid made of the cleanings of the hen- 
roost mixed with water, and soaked until the water fcr- 
incnted. Haifa pint was poured on each hill at a tine, 
and tlw oSensive odor drove a«ay nearly all the bugs. 

Eablt Potatoes. — By sprouting seed potatoes about 
two inches long in a warm place, early !n spring before 
planting, taking care not to break the sprouts in cover- 
ing, the writer nas had potatoes four to six inches high. 
by the time that others came up, planted In the usual 
way without the sproats being started; and they have 
maintained this advantage till matHrtty. 

FuT TcBWiP*. — ThedifUcuIljof obtainiog floe crops 
of this root, on clayey soils, has oflcn been noticed. A 
neighbor succeeds finely in all canes by the followiiig 
mode: He spreads old straw over the surface, and bums 
it, which destroys the insects, Improves the soil, and 
gives It a coating of aahCB ; then sows his seed. A good 
crop always results. A good crop of (umeps mar 
often be had, with almost no cost, by towing the seed 
among potatoes, at the time the latlcr receive their lait 

Thi CABuas Gatn may ba entlraly exelnded fhnq 
the young plantj, by rolliog the atembiapleM of paper. 
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MANAQEMBNT OV POULTBT. 



Wk know of DO one who hu better described the ad- 1 
TaDtages ai well as the erlli ot poultry, as commonly 
allowed to run at large, than Prof. Tobkib, of lllinolg, 
[n Downing's Country Hoiisea. Ho remarks: " Every 
hoQH'holdcr kcoicB the value of good fresh eggi, and an 
abundanre of good fat poultry the year round. But | 
few know how 
to obtjiiD them 
without hav- 
ing tbcin cost 

worth. A hen 
is much like a 
flre-brand —a 
line thing in 
I Ihe light phtce 
— bnt the 
worst of all 
things in the 
wrong place. | 
Like the bar- | 
pie« of old, I 
they are SDrc I 
to deflle all ' 
they do not 
destroy. But 
with proper 

for manag' 
them, they 
among the 
most Bgreea- 
able, profita- 
ble, and use- 
nil obiecU In 
conntry life. 

To children, especially, fowls are objects of exceeding 
interest, and form an almost necessary part of the 
It of developing the moral and industrial energies 
of ■ conntry honsehold. Sec that little fellow toppling 
along with his cap full of eggs for 'mamma,' or patting 
his favorite chicken on the back. Ho who will ^ucnlc 
a boy in the conntry nithont a ' chicken,' is already 
a ■eml-barbarian ; and he who leai'es his chickens to 
make a hen-roost ot ail things, sacred and profane, 
visible and invisible, is still worse; lo say nothing of 
the good housewife's flower patch in the garden, the 
very mention of which excites no small fear ofa shower 
of oven brooms and hrick-lials, while (he whole welkin 
T^ngs again with the discordant ' shew there ! gbew 

<>n large fkrms, where the barns and stables are re- 
mole from the house, carriage-hoase, garden, tte., hens 
may be kept with very little trouble. If not very na- 
OS, little Inconvenience will be experienced in per- 



mitting them to mn at large. They ahould be eiclndcd 

from the grain, and Buffered lo eat rcfnsc grain, weed 

seeds, and scatterings. But tliey mnst nut be allowed 

to roost on the piowa, sleds, horEe.rakcs, nor any other 

tools which may chance to be housed in any other i»rt 

of the bom, but be ipeciatly provided with a sleeping 

apartment. It 

will be much 

cheaper than 

to build a se- 

Tole a portion 
of the upper 
story of Ihe 

apartment for 
their use, 
which should, 
as an Indispen- 
Btble requisite 
lace the soulh. 
It should be 
welL lighted 

dowB.prolfct- 

gralings — the 
windows lo be 
thrown open 

Thenar 
should 
studded and 
double, and 
filled in with 

or ashes, to secure warmth In winter. Singh iHiles for 
roosting should be placed overhead, with a sloping 
board roof immediately under, extending juirt way 
across the room, to receive the droppings, which are 
easily scraped down into a basket. This apartment Is 
ascended by a small Sight of steps, which the hens will 
soon learn to travel, if tlioy receive a part of their fbod I 
for a time in feeding boxes above. Where it has been ; 
found Dccesaary to confine thcra to a picketed or wired 
hen yard, instead of allowing them unlimited range, a I 
covered way of light Uth work, extending directly from ■ 
the apartment, in a sloping direction to the yard, at i 
some rods distance, has been found to ftuswer the por- 
poee completely. I 

Colic ik Houes. — External remedies, as welt as | 
internal, should not be neglected. One of the best ej 
vernal applications is turpentine, applied freely. 



f m 



HINTS FOR NURSING THE SICK. 
. Let the nurse help the patient in giving an account 
of himself to the phynician. 

2. Make it a point of coascience to follow punctnailj- 
all prescriptions — if the patient is placed in Ihe physi. 
clan's hands, let not the nurec thwart his aims by as. 
sumins to know beet. 

5. Wear s cheerAil countenance, and be gentle and 
noiseless. 

i. Never burden the sick with nnnocessary atten- 
tions, nor allow him to suffer for want of care. 

6. Attend strictly to and prevent cvcnr little annoy- 
ance, which a well person would not heed, as slamming 
doors, treading heavily, talking too much, or leaving 

rticles displaced in the room. 

" " event colds or chilU in chang- 

len be well aired and warmed, 
r shawl round the shoulders 
^ , Smooth the pillows, straighten 

the tred clothes, and keep every thing as neat, comfort- 
able, and refre^lng as possible, to the weary sufferer. 



6. Use great care to pi 

iiig beds or linen. Let 11 
Place a warm blanket o 
when sitting up in bed 



T. During night, let the nurse keep well wrapped in 
warm dress— use food as a snbstilute for sleep — and 
place everything handy, so that little movement c" ' 
noise shall be needed. 

8. Feverish patients are greatly relVeshcd by a tYe- 
qaent sponging in tepid water, in which a little sainra- ' 
tus has been dissolved, which tends to soften the skin. ■ 

9. In dressing a blister, have every thing ready, that, 
it may be exposed as short a time as possible to the air. 

10. Give fresh air on every practicable oocasion. 

11. Let every thing, dkbes, medicine, gUsses, and ' 
all else, be kept clean. ! 

12. Bear patiently every infirmity of the rick — and . 
remember that [t is mnch better to be Um ntirw t' 
Ihe patient. 



F>LIK EcoHOUT, — The American Agricnlturtst est!- ' 
mates there arc ten farmers who waste $50 annually in 
manure, where there is one who pays a dollar foranagri- 
cnltural paper, which would show him how to savr '" 
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PORK MAKINO AND PORKERS. 



ErEKT brmer, almost, is anxtoiisljr Inquiring whether 
he caa really afford to raise and fatten hi^ at the prices 
he gels. Aud then *g;ain, we hoar dilfercat pcrions de- 
ciding with a great deal of preci^iinn, e:(actly what It 
costs to ratjc pork nnder any circntn stances. Nuw, we 
happen to kiiriw from oar own experience and observa- 
tion, (hat while it 

len a shilling » 
pound, York cnr- 
rency, others will do 
■" for one quarter of 
lat snm. Would it 
..jt be interesting to 

I know the reasons of 

I thi.i difference t I 

First, InlhcifMit, ' 
Some breeds of hoga 
will yield more than 
twice the amount of 
fat and tiesh for llie 
food consumed, tlian 
other sorlH. In oilier 
words, tlley convert 
a mucli Ki'eater por- 
tion of the corn to 
iiseAil purposes, nnd 
let but little of the 
nntrlinent escape. — 

The China, Beik- "'— ■"=" 

shire,ortheSiiir>lk, ''if'- ^ 

for instance. (Hg. 1,) economUe the food they eat, I 
much belter than (hose sorts which approach the I.:and- | 
pike in form, <fig. 2.) Our own espiTienco sntiiilles us I 
tliat Berhshires, or even good half-blood Berkshires, j 
iMuld make as mtich 
.H>ik out of a hundred 
bushels of com, as a ma- 
jority of the hogs raised 
n the country would out 
if two Imnilred bushels. 
Thus, without any In- 
creased cost, except the 
tvnubic of gelling the 
■ ■ t sort, the fiirDief 
has his wits about 
him actually savei, clear- 
ly and completelv saves, 
Ave hundred bushels out 

of every thousand he pi, 2. Tiu 

feeds out. No wonder 

that some men get rich white others grow poor. A 
other great saving is made by eooimg the luod, Bi 
to set a largo kellle in a common brlek or slone "arch. 
may hardly pay for the fuel consumed. Economy I 

fafi, as well as in corn, must not be rorg.)iicn. Mull 
Agricultural Furnace, described on a previous page. 

Root Ckofs *hd W««;m. — Many (irmers are deterred 
from raising rula bagas, carrots, field beets, kc., by the 
labor and exponae of hoeing and destroying weeds, al- 
though these crops of\en yield fVom 600 to 800 bushels 
to the acre. To avoid aU this trouble, begin early in 
the spring, if fbr ruta bagas; and the year before, if 
'>r carrots or heels, and by repealed plowing and bar- 
owing, clear the ground effectually of weeds. This 
till save much labor. Then, when the young plants 
re up, hoe tbem al all haiarilt, by tbe time they are 
n inch high. This will reqnlre about one.fllYh of the 
labor needed two weeks later, or when the weeds are a 
foot high. 

PoTAToiB. — To clear these of weeds, where they are 
planted in drills, pass a flnc-toothed barrow over the 
whole surface, Just before the potatoes are up, which 
mellows the soil and destroys the young weeds. When 
up. plow/rcnn the plants; then a light furrow towards 
them, leaving the hills or ridges broad. 



one of the best things for cooking with tittle wood. » 
hogiliead, as a steamer, placed closely over Ihe boiler, 
would probably be an additional improvement. It does 



he essenliai that Ihe c 
except that it cooks in less tit 
scribes a mode of cooking com ij 



Aa- 



should be gi 
e. Prof. Turn. 
the ear by aleaming. 
so economical of la- 
bor and fuel. that he 
asserta the labor of 
(teaming I 
tuallv less than feed- 
ing dry com in tbe 
I way. We 



is made al one come 
of Ihe bog-hoaae, 
feel square and 1 
feet high, of a dot: 
ble stud partition, 
with dry clay ruu- 
med in cloaely be- 
tween, beii^ doue 
while tbe boards are 
nailed on from but- | 
torn to top. Im the 
bottom of this vai 
there is a barrel c 
>" box, open at lop, I 

11 SiffiA. with clay also rani- 

I med all ronnd its aides, which is made to serve aa a 
I boiler, by means of a sheet Iron or sheet copper pipe, 
I (cop)ier is bi'si) 6 inches in dianieter, runoiog through ' 
! the Bides of the box in a horizontal direction. The fire , 
is built in this pipe, aod i 
beata the water on every 
side. The furlherend of 1 
this pipe is closed, but a ; 
smaller pipe, 31 inches iu 
diaiueter, runs upward ti- ■ 
afire flue. Acoverwilh ' 
wooden boles lies over 
the boiler, and through 1 
these holes (he Gl«am b»- I 
cenda into the vat, which 
will hold about 30 biiah. \ 
els. Corn is shovelled in ' 
at tbe top, tillatraut two- I 
landrik, '•''"'« f""- ^' •* •i'*" 

covered light, and a fir« \ 
is bnilt. The steam rises through the cover, and a part 1 
is condensed and falls back into the boiler ; the com ' 
swells aud fills the nliole val. Tbe boiler is supplied i 
with water occasionally through a tube. When the 
corn is steamed enough, it is let out with ease through . 
a door near (be l>ultom, on Ihe floor or into a sclf-feod- .' 
!ng (rough, where tlie pigs obtain Just what they want ' 

Aner feeding corn in this way, an occasional change ] 
to dry fi>od is useful. Some farmers have found a great 
saving in cooking their refnae or second-rate apples i 
with corn. Others have made pork very cheaply bv ' 
allowing their hogs the run of the orchard tlu-ough 
autumn, Bnishing the last two or three weeks with com. 

A great deal is oflen lost by not providing comfortable 1 
quarters for hogs. A pig is not ewcntially a dirty ani. 
mal — he does not plunge Into a pool of muddy water ! 
because he has a fknry for It, but a cool bath be wants, 1 
and will have, at whatever coat. He will thrive and 
fatten faster, if kept clean and conifortable, according - 
to carehil experiment. 1 

Gates — Every gale should be kept in good, solf-shnt- ! 
ting, self-latching order, A hole should be bored hi Ihe ' 
post of every gate, and filled with grease, for readily ' 
applying to tbe latch or hinge, when the one doe* not ^ 
play freely, or the other creaks. 
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WiES fences are attracting mach attention in all parts 
of the country. When they hare fidled, it has usually 
heen owing to poor iron or too small wires^ in endeavor* 
ing to make them cheap. Where stone for walls, or 
timber is scarce, they may prove yaluahle. Col. Ca- 
pron, of Maryland, made two-thirds of a mile in one 
entire piece, stretching the wires the whole length be- 
tween two stout main posts, the wires being supported 
by intermediate posts 8 feet apart. The main or end 
posts must be firmly braced, as in the above figure. 
Col. Capron used No. 6 wire next the road, weighing 
one pound to 8 feet, and costing about 70 cents per rod 
for 6 wires. He thinks No. 7 wire, weighing one pound 
to Hi feet, will do for partition fences. Some use No. 
10 wire, which is about 24 feet to the pound, but it is 
liable to become broken, except under unusual circum- 
stances. A wire fence, patched with rails and boards, 
as we have often seen, where small wire was used, is not 
a pleasing object. The wire must be annealed. 

The wire passes through the end posts, and may be 
fiistened to the intermediate posts by staples, made as 
follows: wind a wire closely round a flat iron bar, pass- 
ing from one end to the other ; then with a cold chisel 
cut the wire along the middle on both sides, which will 
both flatten and sharpen the newly made points. Gas 
tar will prevent the rusting of the wires, but being so 
black will make them very hot in the sun, and they 
will lengthen and contract more by heat and cold, than 
if painted with yellow ochre. Col. Capron keeps his 
wires always equally stretched, by mean.s of a 150 pound 
weight, acting on a lever at one end. His two-thirds of 



a mile of wires^ by expanding and contracting, canse 
this weight to nse and fall about thirty degrees. 

Before using, the wire should be wound on a large 
cylinder, which may be attached to a wheelbarrow. 
The ends are looped together thus, (fig, 2,) or if large. 




Fig. 2. 

hj flattening each end, and then binding them together 
with small annealed copper wire. It is tightened in the 
main posts by means of screws passing through the 

posts by turning a nut, (a) 

as in the annexed cut, (fig. 

8;) the wire having been 

^jti I < ^^, gg. drawn tight and keyed in the 

^jji ' cJHfw ==- previous post, braced for this 

/^ purpose. Square headed, 

^(1 iron bed-screws, may be 

bought cheaply by the do- 
^^fS- ^ zen, and the ring or hook 

welded on by a blacksmith. In making the fence, the 
hands must be protected by thick leather mittens. 

If a ridge is thrown up by two furused, seven wires 
will be enough in all rows at bottom, or a bottom board 
case's, at the following distances apart: 4^ inches, 4^, 6, 
7, 8, and 9. In secluded or unexposed places, wire 
fences, with small wires, have been made for fifty cents 
per rod ; but a good substantial one can not be made for 
much less than one dollar per rod, and some have cost { 
considerably more. 



GOOD RULES AND GOOD MANAGEMENT. 

OsK of the best farmers in the State of New- York, has 
the following rules and regulations agreed to and signed 
by every man he hires. 

// iff expeeied that ail penam employed tm the farm 
of , will carefully attend to the follow- 

ing system : 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctuality in cleaning in putting away implements. 

Humanity to animals. 

Neatness and cleanliness in personal appearance. 

Decency in deportment and conversation. 

Implicit obedience to the proprietor and foreman. 

Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 

No liquor or strong drink of any kind to be allowed. 

XAxiirs or ordek and neatness. 

1. Perform every operation in the proper season. 

2. Perform every operation in the best manner. 

8. Complete every part of an operation as you pro- 
ceed. 
4. Finish one job before you begin another. 
6. Secure your work and tools in an orderly manner. 

6. Clean every tool when you leave off work. 

7. Return every tool and implement to its place at 

night. 

ExPERiiTENT wiTfi AsHKs. — A Correspondent of the 
New-England Farmer, spread " on a small square of a 
few rods,'' ten bushels of ashes, on worn-out meadow. 
" The grass there was three feet high, while all around, 
with equal advantages, except ashes, it was hardly five 
inches high in July.'' 



Draining Land. — Many persons mistakenly suppose 
that it is not necessary to drain *land in a dry climate. 
A want of draining is often the reason that land suffers 
from drouth. When water-soaked early in the spring, 
it cannot be well plowed : or if plowed, rt is worked in- 
to mud and bakes hard. But if well drained, it may 
be plowed early and deeply; and being thus made deep 
and mellow, it retains moisture through the summer. 

A crop or oats or barley is some times one-half larger 
merely in consequence of lieing put in a fortnight ear- 
lier on well drained land, that can be worked at all 
times. Trying to farm well without draining, is like 
beating up stream against the wind — every thing tends 
to baffle the husbandman. 



Draining oh a Large Scaie.— Pi-of. Norton, of 
Tale College, visited a (arm in Scotland; the surface 
of the soil was stifi*, and the subsoil a close elay. The 
owner had drained 900 acres, with a length of drains 
equal to 800 miles. He had a machine for making tiles 
for his drains, which turned out 400,000 a year. The 
rent of the land was immediately raised by this improve- 
ment, f^om $2.60 to $6.60 per acre. 

Draining is Western New-York. — ^A field of sev- 
eral acres in Cayuga county, was so wet that it scarcely 
produced eight bushels ot wheat per year. It never- 
theless contained a very fertile soil, but its fertility was 
locked up and rendered useless b/ being submerged in 
cold water during an important part of the year. The 
owner run under-drains through every part, and the 
first crop of wheat after the operation, was/crr/y busheU 
per acre. 
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Tnii i» • breed, m ;et neftrly new In Ibts counir;. In 
I Scotlind, they have the repatation of being remarknbly 
hardy, sod thriTing nnder apparcati;' very adrersc cir^ 
'--mstances. They yield oa an average 5 lbs. of long 
■ol, washed upon the back; ewes at ftic years have 
ighed GO, TO, and eren 90 pounds — and some ncthcrs 
I 200 pounds. They promise to be an excellent breed for 
mutton. Their iulroduction and trial seem very desira- 
Wc, especially in ■ country like ours, where there Is 
twia a diversity in e1imato,soi1, and aspect, as well as In 
the Tarlous demands for long and fine wool, mutton, kc. 

Two-«TO»T Sbekp BAmii. — These are made so as to 
have t«o floors under one roof, thus doubling the ac- 
eommodations, with a small iacreased expense in build- 
ing. A shed, (ndjoining 
a hay barn) la by 26 
feet, with 13 feet posts, 
will furaisfa room for 
two Bocks of sixty each, 
locludlDg the space for 
feeding boxes. The an- 
nexed Qgure represent* 
one large enough for 
hay at one end. It is 
26 by 34 feet, with 12 
' -' at the right cud for - 

Wliere rlwng 
ground cannot be had, 
a raised ascent, as in the : 
cat, is made for enter- 
ing the upper slory. The upper floor should be match- 
ed, to prevent the liquid manure fi-om dripping through 

□ the sheep below. The basement has double doors. 

D as to admit backing in a cart or sled. A folding 
plank is opened in the upper floor, through which the 
manure is passed in loading. The bay Is pitched in 
through the door at the right. 

SRII.TII. TOR Sbiip. — L, A. Horrell, one of the iMst 
sheep raisers In the United Slates, has found that he 
saves a ton of hay for every hundred sheep, by good 
shelter, lie found that the Increase in the amount of 
wool vas 1,250 lbs. in four clips. The increased num- 
ber of lambs exceeded a hundred • year. 



THE CHEVIOT BREED OP SHEEP. 



the whole Into flgures:. 
One thousand sheep, as commonly wintered, eo>l 

ftdoliar per head, or $1,01 

One-third of this saved by shelter, Is, 1883 

Fitly sheep saved in the 1,000, 92 each,... 100 
Increased weight and increased value by 

shelter, one-lenth of the whole, 200 

Increase in ttecce, say 160 lbs., DO 

Increase in lambs, say GO, 50 

ToUl, »7W 

This estimate is founded on an actual trial, and the > 

amount would amply pay miry yrar all cost of suitable i 

shedg — not counting the comfort and satisfaction of see- . 

ing the animals live and thrive — nor the comfort of; 

knowing that one is | 

practieing good, likstead j 

of bad farming. 

Trc Aoi or Shei>>.— 

The age of sheep maybe , 

k known by the front \ 

teeth. They are 

number, and appear the ' 

1st year, all of s small 

siie. In the 2d year, the ' 

2 middle ones fall 

and I heir place is 

plied by new Iceth.n 

may be easily di 

guished by their laj^er 

size. In the 3d year 2 other small teeth, 1 on each side."' 

fall out, and are replaced by 2 lai^rooea: so tbM there ! 

are now 4 large teeth in (he middle, and 2 pointed ones : 

on each side. In the 4th year, the large teetti arc G ' 

in number, and only 2 small one* remajn, 1 at each end ' 

of the range. In the &th year, the remoining small leelli 

are lost, and the whole front tcelh are large. In the 6l)] ' 

year, the whole begin to be worn; and in the 7th j 

sometimes siwner, some ftll ont, or arc broken. 

said that the teelh' of ewes begin to decay at Ave or 

those of wethers at seven, and those of rams at «■ 

Slieep sometimes continue strong and productive , 

til fourteen or even sixteen years old, and occaslo- i 

Daily longer. ' 
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Pkor. WtuoN, In BUckmwd'g lUgtzEne, uki; "In 

whiit one imaginable Attribute, th^t it ought to possess, 

Is t, tree, praj, deficient I Light, nliade, shelter, cool- 

aea, freshness, music — all the colors or the rainbow, 

dcir and dreams dropping through their Qinbragcoiu 

twilight at eve or morn— 4be grvve, the coppice, the 

wood, the foreit — deariy, 

and afler a different fash- 
ion, do we love you all ! 

And lore jou all we aliall, 

while onr dim ej'ea can 

catch the sDouner, our 

dull ears t& murmur of 

the leaves — or our imngi- 

DStinn hear at midnight, 

the far-off swaying of old 

branches groaning in the 

tempest." 
And yet with what anl- 
i itnosily is every ft-agment 
[ of our wild, rich, natural 

plantations assailed b; the 

□cw settler; till nothing is 

led to shelter the newly 
. erected dwelling from the 
I burning, bleaching sua — 

«nd howmanyoflhe older 

homes, which ought to be 

noiT richly embellished 

wilh these most perfuct of 
I all rural adornments, are 

repulsive ftoiu their bleak- 

nesB^ exposed to torrid re. 

flection (q dog days, and to 

drifting snows and whis- 

tliiw winds at m'dwinter. 
I And yet all the endless In- 
I termlxture of Intricacy, 

and b(>aDty, and richness, 
. and graceftilness, to say 
I nothing of real, substantial 
I comfort, may be had with 

scarcely more lluia the 
I trouble of planting the 



lindens, ashes and sycamores, elms and birchet, among 
the forest myriads which Call before bis axe, to make 
an attractive home for his children, evea If he should 
forget that a handsomely adorned dwelling would give 
him a higher price for bis land t And why will not 
every land owner In the older districts be willing to 
plant at least ten trees per 
year for the same pur- 
pose T Half the time now 
consumed with reading the 
Interminable debates of 
Congress, would be enough 
to change the whole ap- 
pearance of the country in 
tenyears Inhalf the States 
of the Union, to My no- 
thing of the improvement 
on the manners and morals 
of the people. 

A less wild, and more 
cultivated and Bnished ap- 
pearance, is given to 
grounds composed chiefly 
of native trees, by inter- 
miilng a f&w of the finest 
I eiolics, or rarer natives. 
The Magnolias are much 
admired for this purpose. 
The accompanying figure 
is an exact portrait of a 
tree of the Chinese White 
Nagnolia, fourteen years 
old, and twenty feet high, 
standing on the grounds of 
A. J. DowBiNQ, at New- 
burgh, N. T. There were 
over three thousand blos- 
soms open upon It at once ; 
and fbr the last ten years 
it has never &i led In a dngle 
leavin, to produce a flue 
display of blossoms. 
—^i^ UEAPrs. — Every firmer, 

and indeed every Jiei 



trees, even under the most nnf^Torable circnmstancet. 11 who has a yard, and the, ride of a building on which it 

Why shonid not every settler and land.clearer be may be trained, should have an Jsabella gr^ievine. In 

willing to leave a few of the best selected maples and 1| a few years it will Airnlsh a plentiful supply of grapes. 



COOKING FOR THE SICK. 

Cbickih, Bbb? , OB Viii BaoTH.— Cat np the chick- 

en, or su equal quantity of lean veal or beef, and boil 
with two spoonsfull of washed rice, until tender. Then 
I keep it covered In a bowl or pitcher, for nse. When 
wanted, add crumbs of crackers or cold bread, with a 
little salt. It is very palatable for a rick person. 

WaiEB GbocIi. — Boll a pint and a half of perfectly 
clean water, in a perfectly clean vessel ; add it grndiially 
. to a miituro of two spoonfuls of ludiau meal in three 
I spoonfuls of water, in a bowl. Then pour the whole 
I back into the vessel and boil It nearly half an hour, 
I stirring it. Skim It and season It with salt. When ad- 
I missib^, one quarter of milk added and boiled up once, 
makes it more palatable to some. 
Auowaoor. — Add a teaspoonf\il of the powder to a 
] labiespoonfiil of cold water, rubbing it smooth. Add 
{ a spoonliil of warm water, and again stir it till per- 
I fectly smooth. Then pour on half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, and stir it till transparent. It may be seasoned 
I with salt, or lemon Juice and sugar, or sugar and nnt- 
!, with a little milk. 



.._ it it boils, remove it from the Are, and add 

. _ jr three lumps of loaf sugar, and nutmeg, if de. 
' sired by the patient. This is ranch belter than to crush 
the cracker, and is one of the most agreeable and non- 



ishing kinds of fbod for the rick. The ralsiiu arc only 
impart flavor, and must never be eat«n. 

Toast WatSB. — Very few know how to make toast 
water right. Toast the bread carefully to a f^Il brvwn, 
but not in the least burnt. If not enough toasted, it 
win Uflte raw; if too mnch, it will be bitter. Put it 
while hot into cold water, and it will be almost imme- 
diately ready for use. Boiling water renders it Insipid. 
Beet Tea. — Tliia is given to patients when very low, 
and has remained on the stomach wheu nothing else 
conid, and succeeded when other means have tailed. 

Cut thin a pound of lean fiesh beef, place It in a Jar 
ir bottle, add a little salt, and place It fbr one hour In a 
ketllc of boiling water. Then, by straining it, a gill of 
pure, nourishing liquid will be obtained. Begin with 
teaspoonftil, and increase it as the stomach will bear. 

DretEOTma CiSAnA Thistles, — A great number of 

Kiersons, the writer included, have compUtily dntToyrd 
srge and thickly matted patches of Canada thistles. In 
' one season, at a trifling cost, thus: Plow deeply and 
thoroughly once a month, beginning by the first of sum- 
mer. The plants are thus kept smothered ; they cannotr 
breathe; and the whole bed of roots dies. At the last 
plowing, the soil will be clean, mellow and loose, and 
in the best condition for sowing wheat. Warranted not 
to fail, IT well done — tiK pvteh will be killed forever. _ 
Nerer feed a hog nngronitd or uncooked food. 
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THB SNai.I8H NATIONAI. GARDBHS AT EBW. 



The noyfll Bntaiilc Gardi-ns at Kew. in England, hare [{ 
been for the last ten yearc public projierlj-, tlirovfn open i 
for tbe benellt of the public, an<l augmented by various I , 
addUlons, till tbcy now conipi'iN> about two hundred || 
acres. Thoy contain almost evrry thing that is Inter- j; 
cfting, and valuable, and DiaguiHceiit, and extraordi- i' 
nary, iu the vegetable world. A>ui>[ig otlier tiling, 
tbcy have over twenty glaiis Blructurcs Tor plant houai's, I, 
the largest of which U the cnornioui building conlnin- '. 
ing tbo palm trees, which cost about $200,000. It is !| 
thus described In the Ilorticultarlst: " It consists of a {| 
centre and two wings, (as vou will see by the above : 
tlgure.) The whole length is »l>2 feet; the ceutre is 100 j 
Tcet wide, and <16 feet high; and the wings 50 feet wide, 
and JtO foot high. It is entirely conMruetcfl of iron, I 
stone, brick, and sheet glass — not a particle of wood ' 
being Rb<>aC it. The roof ix circular. The iron posts are ' 
inserted in great Corniidi granite blocks. It is healed |l 
by 12 furnaces, and hy bot-waier pipes .ind tanks, car- 
ned beneath the Hoor. The aggregate Icnglh o( then: 
pipes ii about Ave miles. The smoke from the furnaces 
is conveyed through a Bubt.rraneBn flue. In a brick tun- 



nel, 6 feet high, (Ihroush which one may conveniently 
pass,) to the distance of about 400 feet, where an or- 
namental shan or tower is erected, 96 feet high. In the 
top of this chimney and tower is a reservoir, to aupplv ^ 
the houses with wnler ; and at its base is a coel yard, 
and from this the coalis conveyed on> railroad through 
innel alluded to. In the centre of the bqilding is 
feet high fVoni the floor, ascended by a spi- 



. gallery Si 
al slaircai 



ii this g 



, .... the taller plants a 
ily examined, and appear to much better advantage 
than ftom the Hoor level. It is really a charming lighi 
which yon have from this gallery, lookiug down c 
niagniflcent PaltHi, Sugar Cantu, CoroanM Tren, Ih 
great Slrrlilxin ai'/pul", and many rare and beautifi 
tropical trees, in the most healthy and luxuriant condi. 

" It affords one some positive idea of tropical vopeta- 
(ion. The plants are all in tubs, so that each one it 
placed where it ought to be, and can be moved about as 
circumstances may require. All the pillars in the hou^ 
aie clothed with climing plants of variety and beauty.'' 



TIME REQUIRED FOR COOKING. 



Beef. Int^ roasting piece 4 hours. 

vmedium ros-iting piece, 8{ " 

Mutton, leg or saddle, 21 " 

shoulder or loin, ij " 

Veal, fillet (or ham,) 4or6 " 

loin or shoulder, SorSi " 

neck or breast, nearly 2 " 

Lamb, hind quarter, 2 " 

fore quarter, 2 " 

leg Ii " 

shoulder and breast, 1 " 

Pork, leg. 8 " 

thick spa rerib, 2 " 

thin spare rib, Ij " 

loin 2 ■' 

pig.S or four weeks old,... If " 

Turkey, large to small, UtoS " 

Goose, fbll grown, 2 " 

young, 1 " 

Duck, ttol " 

BccEwniAT Cakes, atler standing to r>e all night, 
_.'e much improved by adding, just before baking, sour 
cream and salcratns — say a teacupful to a quart of bat- 
ter. This makes Ihem richer and lighter. Good {<» 
keen appctilci on frosty mornings — ana not bad for any 

Cork Cascs. — Two teacups of buttermilk, one of 
sour cream, previously sweetened with salieriilus, one 
tablcspoonfnl of molasses, and Indian meal to make it 
nearly as stiff as muCBns. Bake half an hour. Eaten 
nith great emru by those who have tried It. 

CooKiNO ToBATOKS. — Tlic great error Is in not cook- 
ing them fang rnoiiiih. They shonld Cook slowly, and 
r for less than three hours. 



To VKKT. Kis-'ES.— Beat whiles of three or four e^s 
(o stiff frolh; add one-half pound pulveriEed while so- ; 
gar, and a few drops of essence of lemon. 0( this. 
drop a leaspoonftil on white paper, and place on but- 
tered tins, and dry in a moderately heated stove. Cool 

Raspbebbt StacF. — To every quart of fruit add a 

pound of sugar, and let it stand over night. In tbe 
morning boll and skim i( for half an hour; then strain 
it through a flannel liag. and ponr it into l>ottles, which 
muit be carefully corked and sealed. To each botUe : 
add, if you please, a little brandy, if tbe weather ia s 
warm as to endanger its kw'piiig. 

KASfBEBaT Jam. — Take one pound loaf mgar 1 
every pound of friiil ; bruise them togetlier in your pre- ! 
serving pan with a silver s|K)on, and let them simmer 
gently for an hour. When cold pnt them into glass 
jars, and lay over Ihem a piece of paper saturated with 
brandy j then tie them up so as carefully to exclude tbe ' 

BLicKirBBT Sranp.—We are indebted to a fHend 
for the following receipt for making blnckberry syrup. 
This syrup Is said to be almost a specillc for the summer 
complaint. In 1S32 it was snceessi^il in more than one ■ 
ense of cholera. To two quarts of juice of blackberries. 
add one pound loaf sugar, half an ounce nutmega, half 
an ounce cinnamon, pitlveriied, half an ourtce dove*, 
quarter of an ounce alspicc, pulverized. Boil all to- . 
gether for a short time, and when cold, add a pint of 
fourth proof brandy. Fron a teaspoonful to ■ wine- 
glass, according to the age of the patient, Ull relieved, 
is to be gis-en. i 

SAnsAoes,— The best proportions are 8 lbs. salt, 10 
02. sage, 10 oi. pepper, to every one hundred pounds 
chopped meat, | 

Egos, wholly imbedded in salt, the »mall end dman- 
toardi', will keep from one to three years, perfectly j 
fresh. ' 
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AI.DBRNBT GATTIiB 



Tbb AldernerCoirabBTe formerly been Tamed for tbree 
qualities — for producing ei«edingly_ rich milk — for the 
smaltnms of their uze — and for destitution of beauty in 
form. " Except in Hampshire," raj's Yonatt, " they are 
found odI; in gentlemen's parks and pleasure grounds, 
and Ibey maintain their occupancy lliere partly on ac- 
count of the 
richness of tbeic 
milk, and the 
great quantity of 
butter which it 
yields, hut more 
fi'oia the dimin- 
utive sise of the 
animals. Their 
real ugliness is 

ihi'se accounts; 
and it is thought 
fashionable that ' 
the view from 
the breakfast or 
drawing room of ^ 
the house should 
present an AU 
derney cow or 
two grazing at a 
little distance." 
This animal, 
although small. 



ir large, but its richness is un- 
re butter than can be obtained 
There is aa Instance of one of 
ineteen pounds of bat- 



fc-eder. The 

quantity of milk 
which she yields is t 
equalled, atfording 
from any other coi 
these on record, which sCToi 
Icr per week for three suco. 

Within a few years, an association of farmers in the 
Island of Jersey, have made great improvements in this 
breed. By selecting the very beat shaped auiomls to 
breed from, they have been able to raise a new race, 
greatly superior in appearance and in fattening qualities, 
10 the old Alderneys, without lessening tlicir milking 
properties. Some of the Improved lirced have afforded 
fourteen pouud) of batter per week, and ten pounds 
being more cotunion during the spring and summer 
months. The old stock app.^ar to be warcely hardy 
enough for our mors northern Slates. The new sort 
appear not to have been yet introduced. 

Milch Cows. — The value of milch cows is depending 
on several circumstances, such as the quantity of milk 
produced, the butler it will make, the time of going 
dry, and the gentleness of disposition, ease of milking, 
be. It is not always the smoothest and handsomest 
cows that are the best milkers; on the contrary, a dis- 
position to take on fat is rarely fonnd combii)ed with 
great milking qualities. In England, the Ayrshlres are 
great avoritcs as milken ; but there, as here, occasional 
instances in all breeds are found, where large qnanlitics 
of milk are produced. In this country, considerable 
discussion has taken place as to the respective milking 
qualities of the Short-horns and the native breeds, and 
an ample list of the best that could be selected on both 
sides, with the quantities of butter and milk produced, 
may be (bund in Mr. Colman's 4th Report. We select 
a few of both kinds, to show the immense difference 
there is in proSt, between keeping good cows and poor 

Cat. Bmitr per uwk. 



Mr Oqin 

Mr. ^DUi 



LiETiNo Cboaked CiTTLt. — If the potato 01 
near the month, (ascertained by filing the neck) | 

above, by r 
ning the i 
down and i 
ing It with tbe 
fl^rs, preve 
ing the anir 
from biting by 
propping 

with a plow cle- 
vis, held Bmtiy ' 
by two men. A' 
strong bos .made 
on purpose, open 
at top and bot- 
^ torn, with pro- 
jecting pieces to 
holditby,isstill 
better. The 

writer speaks 
from experi- 
ence, having of- 
ten thus drawn 
the potato from 
tows' throats. 
But when low 
down, It may be pushed into the stomach by means of 
a tarred rope an inch in diameter, with a ball of tow at 
one end as large as a hen's egg, bound with sod leather. 
A wooden rod of any kind is dangerous, and usually 
ruptures the gullet and kills tbe cow. 

To Paoaon thi Health or stock. — His, occasion- 
ally, one part of salt with four, five, or six parts of 
wood ashes, and give the mixture to different kinds 
of slock, summer and winter. It promotes their appe- 
tite, and tends to keep them in a healthy condition. If 
is said to be good against bols in horses, murrain ii 
cattle, and rot in sheep. 

Horseradish root is valuable for cattle. It creates 
an appetite, and is good for various diseases. Some 
give it to any animal that is unwell. It is good for oxen 
troubled with the heat. If animah will not eat it voinn- 
tarily, cut it np tine and mix it with potatoes or meal. 

Feed all animals regularly. They not only look for 
their food at the usual lime, but the stomach indicates 
the want at the slated period. Therefore feed, morn- 
log, noon, and evening, as near the same time as possible. 

Guard against the wide and tiyurious extremes of 
satiating with evceM and starving with want. Food 
should be of a suitable quality, and proportioned to 
growth aivd futlening of animals, to their production In 
young and milk, and to their labor or exercise. Ani- 
mals that labor need far more food, and that which ii 
more nutritious, than those that are Idle. 

Guard all descriptions of stock against cold and ex- 
posure, especially agolnst cold storms of rain, ilcet and 
damp snow, and against lyins out on the cold ground in 
cool nights, in the spring and fail. 

In a dry time, sec that animals have a good supply of 
pure water. When the Ibunlaius are low, they drink 
the draiuings of fountains, streams, and passages ofwi 
(er, which are unwholesome. 

If barns and stables are very tight and warm, vei 
tHate in mild weather, even In winter. 

In feeding animals on apples or roots, begin with a 
small quantity and gradually increase it. It would be 
better to have all changes in food made gradually, when 
there is a material dificretice in the nature of the food ; 
as from bay to grass, and the reverse ; from touch fodder 
to much grain, and the reverse, — -Jwnr. Vetcrinar 
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"itADT axproaD." 



Thi above cnt It a JfioA portrait of a mare bred by 
"r. M. Aldbidqi, of Welhersfleld, Vt., and now own- 
ed by Mr. S. A. Gilbert, of East Hamilton, N. Y. 
Her »ire was the well known horse "Gilford Morgan," 
She has great deplli and capacity of chest, and remark- 
able muscular dcrelopment, combined wllh jitatnesH of 

HOKSES OF TDE ANCIENTS. 

Th« porpoBca to which the Roman horse acema to 
have been moat commonly applied, were those of war 
and the chariot race. Virgirs description of the war 
orse la parlicularly Bne, and presents much of the 
liTeiincss and trnth of a pictorial representation. 
" Ir llWD Uk diiliiil clang of uini he Yievt, 
Hs panXilH boarnii, ke pricliihii )iiiFii|jif cm, 

ft Itie air in gnve mid tolidAound." 
Pliny says that tbo eara dis:orer the Inletillon of a 
horse; and Bnffon remarks, that when a horse walks, 
his ears point forward ; when faligncd, they liang down ; 
and when angry, one ear points forward, and another 
backward. Every horse, he adds, turns his car to that 
n which he hears a noise; and when struck from 
behind, he turns his ears backwards. The notion of fire 
rolling wiihin his nostrils, Is highly descriptive of the 
natural appearance of these organs when tlic animal 
neighs or is much excited. This is occasioned by the 
unusual flow of blood, which becomes distinctly visible 
(hrongh the flue tncmorane with which the nostrils are 
lined. The thickness of the mane is noticed both by 
Varro and Columella. 

iraining of the horse, both for war and the race, 
o hare occupied much time and attenlion, and lo 



proportion, which gives her great bottom and power. 
She has naturally good action, -and with mature age and 
proper training, will show speed enough to astitfy any 
reaionable man. She has great spirit and Arc, bnt 
withal so much intelligence and gent!ei>esi, that a lady 
or child can safely drive her. 

have been eondueled with a degree of skill which could 
not have been attained without conElderable study and 
experience. The steed, says Virgil, should first be ac- 
cnstonic'd to see, without fear, the arms of the warrior 
in nght, and to endure the clangor of the trumpet, to 
listen to the bridles rattling in the Malls, and to hear 1 
the rumbling of the chariots over the groand. When 
yet a colt, he should be soothed by kiudly tODca from 
his master's voice, and gently patted on the neck, till 
he comes to rejoice in being commended «i>d flattered. 
At the beginning of his fourth year, he must be trained 
to run in-thc ring with measured pace, to bend bis legs 
with ease, and to prance in " changclid curves." His 
speed must be graitnally increased, till beseems to chal- 
lenge the wind as be flees niih ardor through the level 
meadow, unconscious of his reins, skimming so lightly 
as scarcely to print the surface of the sand- 
Alter baying been thus trained, the poet directs that 
the animal should be plcnlirully fed with corn and other 
fodder, until the body becomes large and robnst; but. 
he remarks, if pampered with corn before being trained, 
he will become high-mettled, and will, even, though 
held, rebel against the lash and the curb. Nothing, he 
further remarks, will more Improve the strength of the 
males, than to kiep them apart from the females. 

Hbitkb — Although there is no remedy for severe cases 
of heaves, yet horsss may he so far relieved that Ihry ] 
, may appear to be cured, while under good management. ! 
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KENDALL'S CHEESE PBESS. 

Tbe above cut represents an approved cheese presi, for 
which the New-Tork State AgricultQial Socielj- award- 
ed the Erst premium in lS4S,and ii, we learn, gunurally 
ii^ed in the counties of llerkimpr, Oneida. &c., In this 
State. Its construction is a combination of lerers work- 
ing together, and so arranged as tfl give any derfred 
amoiml of pressure. A suspended weight of twcniy 
p<>uad$, being sufHcicnt to give a pressure of ten Ions. 
They can be liad of Gmert fit Co., of the Albany Agrj. 
cultural Warehouse. Price, $16. 



HORSEPOWERS. 

The itrength of horses is snceessfully applied Id propel- 
ing maehinerv of various kinds. Stationary povers, <j 
the plan of the horizontal wheel and inclined plane, c. 
some of the various applications of the principle of the 
lever, have been used man; years; but it ii only within 
a fen- years that mueh attention has been given to those 
of a poilnbit cliaracter. Tlic best of this description 
arc constructed on what is called the " endless chain " 
|>lan, which possesses the advantage of applying the 
iveight and strength of the horse In the snial lest prac- 
licable apace. Tliey are made for the use of either one 
>r two iiorses at the same lime, according lo the power 
re<|nired. They we used for threshing grain, sawing 
wood, and other purposes. They are manufaciurcd in 
this city, ii-om whence great numbers have been sent tt 
all parts of the country. 



SIMPLE REMEDIES. 



r, uid fouDd very 






efficoeioQiuidvnIuii'ult.'* "°''" 
EAa-ACHE. — Laudanum aod sweet oil oi 
I pressed into the car. 
; CoR]<s, — Soak the feet in warm water, pare oflf as 
much OS possible the horny part of the corn, then lay 
! upon it a moistened wafer, and again uiion this a piece 
of buckskin, with a hole cut through it the size of the 
. Renew tbe moist wafer twice a day, and in a very 
, few days the corn will work out. This cure is complete. 
Bee SriKO. — Apply mud. 

RiNOwoaM. — Apply repeatedly a paste of common 
gunpowder with water. 

BkuisES. — If the skin is not broken, camphor in 
spirits will soon remove soreness and inflammation; if 
llu: skin Is broken, apply cold water repeatedly ; if large 

■0 completely cured in flflcen 



» A Cdi. — Apply lint, or flour 



instantly, ijeforo in 

Stappwa Blo 
with lint. 

CnRiMO A Cut. — Sewing up 
stitch into (he insensible skin, m 
towards the cut, will cure it usually in onf-qiiarlcr the 
lime otherwise required for its healing, 

SoBES TBOM Ct'TS, are rapidly healed by means of 
the substance sold by druggists and known as Cmyle 
Eztract. 

BiTB OP Mab Doq. — Wash and cleanse the wound at 
once, and apply to every part dry nitrate of silver or 
lunar caustic. Every family shotild have a stick of it. 
This destroys both the poison and the flesh It touches, 
'. which comes away. If the wound is deep, sharpen tlie 
\ stick, that it may reach every part. William Youatt, 
I author of the celebrated treatises on d<«s, cattle, tec, 
ts repeatedly bitten during his lifetime by tnad dops, 
\ mad cats, be., but always cured tbe wounds in this 






e has proved fmtnedialety 
-., . a tnul I i lode of instances in 

the family of the writer. Let it be prepared by the 
dru^KisI, and the precise size of the doses carefully ob- 
served — lo be repealed every quarter hour till vomiting 
is produced. 

MesTAao FLASTCBa are admirable for any local in- 
fl 11 nimalory disease, m pieuriti/, h(ndachr,tK. They 
ore often prepared wrong. The best way is lo mii 
equal portions of ground mustard and Indian meal, and 
then pour oo intfiHK water, so as to make a thick paste. 
Sprcail it on cotton clolh the intended size, and then lay 
on its face a piece of bookmuslin or lace, which will pre- 
vent its Slicking. 

BLISTERS are equally efficaclons and Incomparably 
less severe, when tbe plaster is removed before the blis- 
ter has become fllled, and while lai^e white pEroples 
just making their aiipearancc. Cabbage leaf i« then 
applied, and the bliiiler fills In a few hours, and Is 
tended wilh very liltle pain. 

Severs Burns, accompanied ttllh blistering or 
removal of the skin, may be healed by tbe follow 
admirable remedy. Pulverize the soft portion of a slice 
of bread, and boil it wilh sweet milk till It forms a soft 
paste. Spread It on a cotlon cloth, and lay over tbe 
tutTaec of this poultice a piece of bookmuslin, and then 
greoaeit wilh clean lard,to prevent sticking to the sore. 
Then, before applying, sprinkle thinly and evenly over 
it a liltle iiiorphine and sagar of lead. This forms a 
very soothing and healing application. 

REMEDIES FOR POISONS. 
Pbetektive. — Sec that every vial or paper of medi- 
cine in tbe house is accuratelyand conspicuously mark- 
ed, to prevent mistakes. If not already done, let the 
reader throw down this Almanac at once, and before 
ealing another meal, or steeping another wink, mark 
every thing in the house immediately. If there ii a 
uncertainty about any thing, throw it far away. F 
the want of Ibis care, nearly all the deaths that occ 
from poisoning originate. 
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DBBION FOR A BRACKZTBD FARH-HOUSB. 



Wb Bi»e on these two fwing pigei, two designs for I 
coontry Tewdences, taken from A. J DowHijra'a late 
work on " Countrj Houses." The ftrat, costing from 
$1 ,600 to $2,000, tor the &nncr in comforlalile clrcum- 
st*nceB— the second coating $6,000 or $7,000, for Ibe 
more we«ltiiy oUs*. | 

Tbe tmprosion, 
taji Down I HO, 
(tfom wliom this 

densed) wliidi this 

that (H a room J, 
substantial, com- : 
forUble, and sen- 
sible house. It ' 
looks essentially 
like a coundy 
house, and nliile 
It has rather more 
dif iiit; than most i 
farm-hoilses, there 
is neither ambition . 



partilion, six bed roomi are afforded above tUin, all 
of which are entered, from the paceage directly oxer the 
pamsge on the main floor The roof being large and 
hipped, gives a spacions garret, which may be made 
into three bed rooma for workmen — or fonr, if a |!ab1e 
like that in front is formed on the rear roof. The 



A cellar ii dd- 

derthc whole, and 

there ibould be a 

back porch, large 

' enough lo contain , 

' municate with a 
wood-bonse. 

! The first story 
is eleTen feet lii 
the clear, the se- 



■ Tlie r< 



■ean- 



ible in it 
On the oontrary, , 
the rather low and 
broad cliimncy ! 
Btackf, and the i 

gables, 
show Ihat there is 
a desire to avoid 

any especial affec- I. bbsckitid ri 

tatlon of elegance. It is, in short, a design which may 
be built In any part of the Union, and would be recog- 
nized OS a country houscof some Importance — while it 
haa no feature out of keeping with the position and life 
of a farmer in iudcpendcnt circumstances. 

The interior arranjccment of the flrsl floor will be 
maio'y understood by the 

' in annexed. Thcbackdoor 
opens into the tevllerf, — 
n^iich may be & wa.'^h room 

r back kitchen. The pas. 

ige from the kitchen to the 

4iry is lighted by a small 
sash of ground g'ass, placed 
la the partition of the scul- 
lery, exactly opposite the 
hack door Where there is 
. separate bnildii^ for a ' 
dairy, this may be turned 

making the pantry a milk 
room, and diminixhing the 
siie of the scullery. 

On the second floor, a very 
kI mil ar arrangement Isadopt- 
ed. Tlie room over the par- 

r being made into two liy a 




ished with brown 
Kalla, for white- 

■ washiQf— the wm- i 
, doWB and doort ; 
.. Snishcd with plain 

simple back moul- 
dings — the door*i 
with four pannels ; 
on Ibe first and j 
second stories — 

ed in a simple, plain, and substantial manner. I 

With planed and matched weather-boarding, and 
the whole tilled in with brick, the cost at Newlmrgh 
is estimated at $2,000. At Kochester, where lumber 
is somewhat cheaper, the estimate, without any filling 
in, and without blmdt or shutters, is $1,477- 

too frequent defect in 
cottages is pointed out by 
Ur. DowNTMa, wbo sajs-^ 
" The cottage is not niade to 
eipreaa, as much aa possible, 
the simplicity of cottage life, 
joined with the greatest com- 
fort, IntelligCDCe and taste, 
of which life is capable but 
lo imitate as closelv aa cheap 
and flimsy materials and a 
a few hundred dollars will 
penoit, the style and elabo- 
rate ornameoc of the villa, 
with its expenditure oTthon- 
Hands. All ornaments which 
arc not simple, should be at 
once rejected ; all Bimsy deco- 
rations, are unbeconiiiig the 
house of bim who under. 
stands true cottage life." • I 



HOW TO GROW HICH- 
It is a sound remark, suited to all latitudes and me- 
ridians, and to all countries, tropical and fiigid. savage 
nd cirilixed. that men do not become rich by what they 
; I, but by what th^y lave. Tlie merchant who sills 
by the ihousaod per day, and saves but one per cent, 
retains no more than he who sells bj the hundred and 
saves ten per cent. For the same reason, some Utrmcrs 
with a few acres, actually make more than others on 
largo Ibrms. Let each farmer, then, begin the year 
liy looking closely to the causes of waste. For in. 
stance — how many tons of hay are trodden under foot 
and watiied in ten years by his cattle, for want of feed' 
ing rachH ? How much is he yearly los'ng liy a waste 
"' lamiri' — jr, in other words, by making only half the 
ure he miglit T How much food is consumed need- 
lessly in a year, to keep his cattle and nhcep warm in 



winter, in exposed yard* — one-third more being needed 
than in good shelter t What is lost for want of a good 
straw and stalk ehojiper 1 What amount is wasted for 
want of clcanlines<i and comfort foratl domestic animals T 
What is the loss by the backward under-current, grsdu- 
atly lessening the worth of his farm by over-cropping 
and under-manuring — and by a want of a good rotation 
of crops t lEow mnch is he loung by not knowing the 
best mode of attaining all these desirable purposer — by 
not knowing how others have done it best — and which 
is so readily and thoroughly learned tbrongh a good 
agricultural paper ? 



Constant dropping wears away stone; by dillgcnc 

and patience, the mouse "- '- * — ■*^ — --' 

strokes fell great oaks. 



;e In two the cable j and little 
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DBSian FOH A COUNTRT HO0BB IH THB POXMXBD STTIiB. 



A •endUe, mM, napretending conotry bouae, with an 
air of tnbstanlitl comfort mod reSnement, indicatii^ 

' inielllgent domeitlc life In Ihe country, ii cKhibited br 
this design. The broad and massive teranda — lUe full 
second >>or7, orerahadowed by the overhanging caTcg — 
the ateep roof, to shed the mow, and aCTord a well ven- 
tilated attic, and 
the tasteful and 
convenient appen- 

I dagesoTconserva- 
tury for rilanti on 
one side, and 
kitchen offices on 
the other, — these 

of the conipant- 
ticcly mndeat but 
cultivated IMtes 
and life of inh- 
alant iai country 
rcsident<i in the 
o'diT ptit» of the 
Northern States. 
The windows are 
plain box ft^met, 
n it b rising snshes, 
and outside blind 
ihu Iters, adapting 
■ :ly to 



r dim. 



To 



take away, how- 
ever, the ordinary 

I'melian expres 

■ I of 



n. oohhixt BOtrsK n thx toibtid htu. 



shutter blinds, the Flat* fbr thU are made 

much wider and bolder than usual, and the 
shutter is elained or painted ft rich 

brown or dark oak color. 
Though mainly arranged fbr comfort, th« 

pikn is not without elegance. Thni, the en- 

traoce hall, being 

copied by stairs 

comes a fine apartment, 

and being connected with 

a library of 

eqxitX siie,by 
} large sliding 
' doors, the e£ 

1 



a large register, running through the basement and en- 
tering by llie Boor or side of the green-house. 

The second floor contains five targe and excellent 
bed rooms, with a drensing room over the china closet, 
and a bath room over the pantry. The bed room 
the ball is lighted by a fine oriel window, pro^ec 



This design de- 
mands solid walls, 
eiiher of stone o 
of brick, colored 
or covered with 
cement. 

hi?ht of the rooms 
In ihe first story is 
thirteen feet; in 
thr> second, nine 
feet. If built with 
hollow walls, it 
will need no flr- 
ring, and the par- 
titions h .■ing eight 
inch walls, it will 
be nearly fire 
proof, and may ' 
built about 
cheaply with brick 
as with wood.— 
The cost, flnishcd 
in the very bcsi 
manner, would be 

thousand dollars. 
Wash fo» BniLimrOB.— The following 
composition is said to be not only protective 
agalnit fire, but to render brick work imper- 
Tions to water. Lime is slacked with hot 
water in a tub, to keep in the si 

1 , '.fluid stale, through a 

Take six 

,_.. of this flue lime, 

aod one quart of clean 

rock salt for each gallon 

of water, the 

salitobedis- 

solved by 




" '" Ml— ,^ ' 1 '™ =, lb. copperas, 
m\ n I'b. potash 

UJ added gmd- 

sErfl J ff'iK; 

n hard wood 

VE.HANDA I aKhes, and 

color to suit 

f ^ the Intended 

' purpose. 



CORN FOR 
Oitt of the most profltable crops which the farmer eon 
I raise, is com for fodder. Every one which we have 
I known, who has tried it the right way, declares he 
I cannot possibly do without Ibis crop; one ton of the 
' dried fodder being nearly double the value of common 
: cornstalk fodder. One of our neighbors lately aisured 
■ us that he would rather have three tons of this for his 
cows, than four tons of the best hay. And yet, we 
I have repeatedly raised it at a dollar and a half per ton 
I when cured and dried, including in the cost, the interest 
of the land. It may be sown tho first half of June. 



FODDER. 

Dirrctlont. — Plow and harrow — tbrrow with a 
horse plow In one direction, 2i or 3 ft. apart — strew from 
a half-bushel hand -basket, at the rate of three bushels of 
seed per acre, along the furrow? — cover with a harrow 
or cultivator run lengthwise — pass the one-horse culti. 
vator between (he rows when the com is a foot hi^h ; 
all the weeds will soon be smothered by the com, and | 
no hoeingis needed. Mow, bind, and dry very thorough- ■ 
]y. Hske very small stacks, to prevent heating — salt 
well. Fonr to six tons are yielded by one acre — the 
stalks being flne, all are eaten. Do not sow broHdcast. 



Wk^ 
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NEFIT8 OF AaRICtrX.TURAL PAPERS. 



That most excellent maxim, " make younttf acquaint 
ed with the biuiness of your profession j^' is no less 
applicable to the Farmer, than to men in other voca- 
tions. The question very properly arises here, how 
can this knowledge be most readily acquired T We an- 
swer, by observation, by conversation with, and by 
reading the writings of each other. '^See what others 
are about," was the advice of a very successful farmer 
and stock-breeder. This should -be done by every op- 
portunity. There are some, who are inclined to dis- 
trust information derived from books and papers ; yet 
they would not hesitate to adopt the same ideas if com- 
municated bv conversation. Is not this distrust, then, 
owing to an ill-fbundcd prejudice and jealousy r But 
while we would urge the importance of inquiry, we 
would by no means advise a credulous assent to every 
story which may be heard or read. The minds of far- 
mers should be so enlightened that they may be capable 
of judging for themselves, and by a careful discrimina- 
tion, be able to select what is really useful and appli- 
cable to thnr peculiar condition. It is only by observa- 
tion, by READING, 8TDDT, COMPARISON, and REFLECTION, 

that this important faculty of discrimination can be 
acquired. 

We recommend Aoricultitral Papers, as furnishing 
the best medium of communication among farmers. It 
is not the province of these papers to assume the cha- 
racter of arbitrary teachers. They should rather be 
regarded as furnishing to farmers a medium for the mu- 
tual interchange of ideas on the various subjects of 
practical husbandrv. Each gives his views, his practice, 
or the results of his observation. These remarks, thus 
embodied and disseminated, furnish every man in turn 
an opportunity of comparing his own ideas and prac- 
tices with those of others, oy which truth can hardly 
fail of being perceived. 

In choosing an agricultural paper, it becomes an im- 
portant object to obtain that one which furnishes the 

GREATEST AMOUNT OP VALUABLE INFORMATION. The 

more extensive the circulation of a paper, and the greater 
the nmnbtr of practical farmers engaged in its corres- 
pondence, the greater, of course, are its facilities for col- 
lecting and disseminating information, and the stronger 
are the inducements for patronage. Among the nu- 
merous agricultural papers of the country, 

" THE CULTIVATOR " 

must be considered as holding a prominent position. 
The number of different contributors to this publication 
in the course of the year, is very large ; embracing some 
of the most successful farmers and gardeners of every 
State in the Union, as well as several in Europe, the 
Oanadas, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &c. These 
extensive facilities of correspondence, together with the 
advantages furnished by all the English and Scotch pe- 
riodicals, enable the conductors to render the Cultiva- 
tor a most valuable organ of communication to the far- 
mers of every section of the country. The discoveries 
of scientific men, so far as practically tested, are fVom 
time to time made known — notices are given of all new 
and useAil implements, illustrated bv cuts— -descriptions 
and engravings of choice Fruits — improved Plans of 
Farm Buildings — and correct Portraits and descriptions 
of Domestic Animals, Horses. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
and Poultry. It is the special aim of the conductors, 
to give PRACTICAL VALUE to the contents of The Culti- 
vator, and the success of their efforts is shown in the 
liberal patronage the work has received. The pecuni- 
ary value of a single article, is often ten times more than 
the price of the volume. 

Speaking of the advantages of agricultural papers, 
Mr. WiDNET says: " By reading the Cultivator for the 
last eight years, I have derived a cash profit of at least 
fifty dollars per year, in the way of improved cultiva- 
tion and farming economy generally." 

"An intelligent and well informed gentleman fVom 
the South," says Hon. Z. Pratt, " once asserted that 
through the influence of the*Albany Cultivator alone, 



the wealth of that part of the country had been increased 
more than two millions of^ dollars." 

Dr. J. W. Thomson, of Newcastle, Delaware, says 
that the influence of the agricultural society of that 
place, (largely assisted by the circulation of agricnltn- 
ral papers) has, in ten years, been the means of doubling 
the crops, or of adding more than a million dollars to 
the value of the stock and real estate of that county. 

A correspondent in Otsego county, N. T., says: "Ow- 
ing to the circulation of agricultural papers, principally 
the Cultivator, in this section, within the last ten years, 
a decided improvement in the following, among many 
other things, is observable, viz: The operation of plow- 
ing is more neatly and thoroughly performed; more 
attention is paid to making, preserving, and aj^lication 
of manures, and an increase in the com crop to 20 or 
80 per cent." 

Joel Hall, an excellent farmer of Williamson, 
Wayne county, N. T., says: " I save every vear, at 
least four times the cost of subscription, by reading the 
Cultivator." 

A farmer in Beaver connty, Pa., says, that by the in- 
formation derived tVom tiie Cultivator, he has succeed- 
ed in doubling his corn crop. 

Another says: '' I have received benefit enough from 
The Cultivator this season, to pay for it five years, by 
way of ibttening hogs on apples and bran." 

Another, being asked to subscribe, said: ''It has 
saved me more than it has cost me. I offered a dollar 
an acre for mowing my peas; bat seeing a way mention- 
ed to gather them by a horse-rake, I tried it, and in 
half a day had two and a half acres in snug winrows." 

A subscriber In Chautauque county says: '' I have 
gained enough fVom two short articles in your paper, to 
pay for it five years. One was to prevent smut in wheat ; 
since J adopted your rule, I have not raised a head of 
it, while one of my neighbors had six bushels of smut 
on two acres." 

PLANTING. 
A Table showing the number of Plants required for { 
one acre of land, from one foot to twenty. one (cei dis- 
tance from plant to plant. 



Distance. 
Ft. III. 


No. 


Dintauce. 
Fl.. III. 


No. 


DiftUnee. 
Ft. In. 


No. 


1 


48,5^ 


6 


1,210 


12 


802 


1 6 


19,360 


6 6 


1,081 


13 


258 


2 


10,890 


7 


889 


14 


228 


2 6 


6.969 


7 6 


775 


15 


194 


8 


4;840 


8 


680 


16 


171 


8 6 


8,556 


8 6 


602 


17 


151 


4 


2,722 


9 


588 


18 


185 


4 6 


2,151 


9 6 


482 


19 


121 


5 


1,742 


10 


486 


20 


109 


5 6 


1 ,440 


10 6 


861 


21 


99 



WEIGHTS OF EARTHS, METALS, &c. 



A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A hand used 
inches. 



of loose earth or sand, weighs 95 pounds. 

of common soil, weighs 1^ pounds. 

of strong soil, weighs 127 pounds. 

of clay, weighs 185 pounds. 

of mason's work, weighs 205 pounds. 

of distilled water, weighs 62.6 i>ouDd3. 

of cast iron, weigns 450.45 pounds. 

of steel, weighs 489.8 pounds. 

of lead, weigns 709,5 pounds. 

of platina, weighs 1,2:8.75 pounds. 

of copper, weighs 486.75 pounds. 

of cork, weighs 15 pounds. 

of tallow, weighs 59 pounds. 

of oak, weighs 78.15 pounds. 

of brick, weighs 125 pounds. 

of air, weighs 0.0^58 pounds. 

in measuring the height of horses, is 4 



PICTOBUl CniTITATOK AIMANAC. 



EMERY & CO.'S 

I.A.TEST IMFROVI3} RAILROAD HORSB-POWER, 
OTEBSHST TBlESBIlfi HigHIil tlO SIPUITU, 

TO WHICH WA8 AWARDED 

THE FIRST PREMIUM 

OP THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



THE anbecribers ore gntified to be enabled to present the public witb the best possible testimonial 
of the snperiority of their ReixnZly ImprovA Railroad Horse-Pomeri, in the form of the Firit 
Premmm of the New- York State Agncultoral Society, nt their Annual Fair, held near Albany, on 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, &nd 6th of September, 1850, where they were eihibited each day in competition with 
Wheeler's latflst Improved, (still made and sold by na) and tbe principal other approved Powers, 
on the endless ch^ principle. After being thoroughly examined by a competent committee of 
practical Fannen and Mechanics, the committee (unbiassed by former awards of the Society to some 
of the kinds on exhibition) unanimously awarded the Society's First Premrum, of Money and Di' 
ploma, fo£HBUY & Co., Jvr tuperiority irf mechanical armtruction, stTengl/i, dwrability and poteer. 
The above cot represents this most useful Machine, for which patent has been sectrbo, with 
the latest improvements, embracing some of great importance, which have suggested themselves from 
time to time, as the varions kinds made and sold by us have become naed, worn, or failed. 

The most important of these consist principally in the new mode of applying the power and mo- 
tion from the endless platform to the shaft of the mtun driving pully, and obtaining the necessary 
motion for the Overdiot Threshing Machine, withont crostang of bands or intermediate gearing, and 
at the same time dispensing with the small pinions and cc^ upon the links of the endless platform, 
thereby combining greater strength and durability with lighter friction, without the liability of break- 
age <rf links, or the wearing of Unka and pinions, (no small item in the expense of repairs in most 
other kinds of powers in use.) The &rmer or mechanic is enabled to perform a greater amount of 
work, and to operate them with less expense of power or elevation, as best suits his wishes. 

They were Introduced to some coosiderame extent in the harvCEta of 164S and 1849 ; and wherever used, side 
b; side with the most aj^roved Powers of other kinds, have given unqualifled Butisfkction sad been prererred. 

The Overshot Thresher and Vibrating Separator, with improvemenM, have been sold with like euccess as the 
Poweri. They admit of a level feeding table, thns avoldinR accidents, which oRcn occur with the inclined feed. 
iulC board, b; preventing hard sabstances, sticks, and stones, fVom getting iulo the machine and breaking spikes, 
endangering those engaged with thorn. The cylinder shaft (caat rstecl) runs la bronze boxes, which are so made 
of two parts as easil j to be ai^uat^ when worn loose, and cob with little trouble always be kept light. The rpccd 
of the power is such that a larger pully is used on the ThreBber than on most others--driring stronger, n-ith le&s 
liability of slipping of iMiOda, which last are made or vulcanised India rubber. The Separator makes a complete 

* ' " ' ' ■--'.'-^—- J1.1 — .— .1- 1-.— :y . gj,.jjjg {j,j, ]j)^|, ^j. . 

, ... le driven by the power i 

^., <rce Cataloglle of Albany Agricultural Works. Warehouse and Seed Slorc; 
otherwise, to SMBRT & CO., 869 & 371 Broadway, Albany. 
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EMERY & CO.'S 

COKHEK HAXILTOIT, LIBEBT, AND UNION ST8. 

Noi. 369 & 371 BSOADWAT, 

ALBANV, N. Y. 



THE subscribera hftviog long been engaged in the jnamifftcture, Bale, introduction, and nae of 
AgricnItuT&l Machinery and Implements of Hosbandry, ai rIgo in the Seed trade in the largest 
establishments in New-England; and for four jean [laat enjojred a liberal patronage as Proprietors 
of the above establUhtnent Sieed Store b one of the 

in this citj,and at all times moat spacious in the city, 

adopted micb improve- Thej pledge themBelves 

meats as from obserration that the; will continue, as 

andeiperimentbareseem- heretofore, to recommend 

ed desirable and necewary, and seU only sncb articles 

they feel confident that the as are really worthy of 

stock of Implements, Ma- intiodnotion and use, or 

chines, Seeds, &c., now eeeds that are valuable to 

offered hy them, is equal, be grown; and are willing 

if not superior, to that of to stake their reputation as 

any similar establishment mann&ctorers and dealers, 

in tlie country. Their fa- upon the menu and satis- 

cilities for manufacturing, £Mtion given by mch arti- 

siuce the erection of their cles as are sold by them; all 

extensive works in tbiscity, of which they feel no bed- 

are not excelled by those tation in warranting to the I 

of any other mauufiactUT- purchaser. 

ers in the United States. Their Descriptive Cata- 

Tbeir Warehouse and logue, oontAining upwards i 

of 100 finely executed engravings, delmeatiDg many of the leading articles of the trade, as ^so de- 
scriptions and prices, will be furnished gratis to all, on application Ity nuul or otherwise. 

Farmers and dealers will find it to their interest to examine our stock and prices, before purchasing 
elsewhere. EMERY &, CO., 

N<nember, 18S0. JVo». 369 ^ 871 Bnxwfway, Albany, N. T. 
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ECLIPSES IN THE YEAR 1862. 
Phekb will be six Eclipses, three of the Sun, and three 
)f the Moon, this year. 

I. January 6th and 7th, Moon eclipsed; visible and 
x>tal. 



Citiee in the order of 
liODgitade. 


Befinoing. 




Middle. 


JSnd of 
theEclipie. 


Seelport 


D. H. M. 

6 11 53 ev. 
e 11 37 ev. 
6 11 95 ev. 
6 11 90 ev. 
« 11 14 ev. 
11 13 ev. 
6 11 11 ev. 
6 11 6 ev. 
6 11 1 ev. 
6 10 55 ev. 
10 48 ev. 
6 10 44 ev 
6 10 43 ev. 
6 10 34 ev. 
10 9S ev. 
6 10 93 ev 
10 91 ev. 
6 50 ev. 
6 8 13ev. 
^6 8 7 ev. 


D. H. M. 

7 1 49 mo. 
7 1 96ma 
7 1 14 mo. 
7 1 Omo. 
7 1 9 mo. 
7 1 9mo. 
7 10 mo. 
7 55 mo. 
7 50 mo. 
7 44 mo. 
7 37 mo 
7 33 mo 
7 39 mo. 
7 93 mo. 
7 17 mo. 
7 19 mo. 
7 10 mo 
11 30 ev. 
6 10 9 ev 
6 56 ev. 


D. 


3 31 mo. 


Soeton .•.,••.••••••••••• 


3 IS mo. 


<fewYork 


3 3 mo. 


'hUadelphia 


9 59 mo. 


Saliimore •• 


9 52 mo. 


iVashington . 

ilicbrooiid .•••r*tii--tit> 


9 51 mo. 
9 40 mo. 


tlaleigh 


9 44 mo. 


yharleston ...••• 


9 30 mo. 


$t. AuffUiliiie 


9 33 mo. 


^lilledfeville 


9 99 mo. 


Li«xington 

[Cincinnati • 

VaBhviUe 


9 93 mo. 
9 91 mo. 
9 19 mo. 


Mobile 


9 6 mo. 


5t. lioaie «... 


9 1 rao. 


^f ew Orleuu 


1 59 mo. 


Ikustin ....••...•• 


1 98 ma 


Ben Francifoo ••••...... . 


11 61 ev. 


^toria 


11 45 ev. 



Depth of immersion in the earth's shadow, 20 digits 
!Vom the southern side. 

II. January 21, Sun eclipsed at the time of New 
tfoon in the morning (20th in the evening, west of the 
Rocky Mountains) ; invisible. Visible about the South 
Pole of the earth. 

III. June 17, Sun eclipsed at the time of New Moon 
in the morning (evening in the eastern part of New 
England) ; invisible. Visible in the southern part of 
South America. 

IV. July 1, Moon eclipsed at the time of Full Moon 
in the morning; invisible. 

V. December 10, Sun eclipsed at the time of New 
Moon in the evening j invisible. It will be risible through- 
out the greater part of Asia, and will be central and 
total on the meridian in longitude 127^ Id* east from 
Grrcenwich, and latitude 37^ 28' north. 

VI. December 26, Sabbath morning. Moon eclipsed 
on the southern limb; visible and partly visible in the 
(Jnited States. 



CiUee. 



Baslport 

Boeion .......... 

IVewYork 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Waehingtoa 

Richmond 

FUleigh*. 

CbarlesloQ 

St. Augmtlne . . . . 
Milled gevlUe .... 



Be 

giuing 



M. 
5 
40 
37 
39 
96 
95 
6 93 
18 
13 
7 




6 
8 
8 
6 



Moon 
Sets 



R. M. 



33 

99i 

94 

92 

90 

19 

15 

10 

9 
54 

3 



CiUet. 



Lexington . . . 
Cincinnati ... 
Indianopolit . 
NeshvUle.... 

Mobile 

St. Louis .... 
New Orleans 
Austin 



SanPranoiieo.... 
Astoria 





Be- 


ginuig 


B.M 


5 56 


655 


5 49 


5 46 


5 40 


5 35 


533 


5 9 


395 


3 19 



Moon 
SeU 

H.M. 

7 17 



7 
7 
7 



90 
93 
19 

6 68 

7 90 
6 56 
658 
End. 
6 94 
6 18 



Magnitude at the middle of the eclipse, 8.12 digits. 

PHENOMENA OP THE PLANETS FOR 1852. 

Jah. 2, O in perigee; 6th, inf. 6 O ^ ; ^t ^^ stat. ; 
17, ^ Stat.: 18, D O^ ; 20, Oent. ex j 21, D O »i*; 24, 
5* O ^ ; 2d, ^ 's ffr. elong. Feb. 11, D O If j 19, G 
2nt. H. Mab. 4. i Stat. ; 9, If sUt : 16, sup. d' O ? ; 20, 
O enters T- April 9, V 's gr. elong. ; 19, O enters 
«; VsUt.j 24, ciQi^ij 27, dOb; 28, DO*} 29, 
inf. d O ? • Mat 8, 5 O If J H, ^ '« gr. elong. j 12, 
y Stat. ; 20, O enters D ; 27, 9 's gr. elong. Junb 21, 
O enters og; 28, 1^ stat.; sup. d O 9 • Jult 2, Q in 
ipogee; 10, 2f stat.; 21, inf. <509 ; 22, Qenters^; 
n, D O ^i*. Aug. 6, d Glf ; 7, \? 's gr. elong. ; 9, D 
O^ : 11, ? Stat.; 18, iji sUt.; 21, ^ stat.; 22, Qent. 
nj ; 80, b stat. Sbpt. 4, inf. d O 9 ; 12, ^ stat. ; 20, 
9 ^s gr . elong. ; 22, Q enters !^ ; 80, 9 's gr . elong. Oct. 
L8, sup. d O V ; 28, O enters nt ; 29, <9 © IJI. Nov. 
h 8 0bf 21, O enters t ; 25, d O^. Deo. 2, ^ 's 
cr. elong.; 10, \i stat.; 20, inf. dO? J 21, G enters 
^ ; 80, G in perigee ; $ stat. 



RISING ATfD ISETTING OP PLANETS, &c. 
These are not materially affected hy the longitvdt of 
a place. When the hour is less than 6, it is in the morn- 
ing; when greater than 6, it is in th^ erening. 



DUA. 



1869. 
Jan 19.. 


" 93.. 

" 97., 
Feb. 5. 

« 17. 
Mar. 10. ^ 


• •• . 

• a . . 

• • . . 


" 93 


»* 97. 
April 1.. 


.... 


•'^18!!::;; 


« 99 


Mar 4 


"14.::;:. 


" 98 

Jane 9 


" 5 


" 30 


JuIt 6 


« 18 


Aug. 4 


"i7:::::: 


" 19 


Sept. 1 


" 11..:::: 


" 95 


Oct 9 


« 14 


« 85 


Nov. 8 


« 19 


" 96 


Dec. 4 


'« 15 


" 31,. 


. . . ■ 



Phuiet. 



VtDOB Mlt. . . . . . 

Jnpiter rises .... 
VeBIIB Mtt 

** 
Maneeta 

Vestti B«u 

tc 

c( J 

luif tell.*.'.:'.:: 

M 

Venos lett 

Jupiter Kta 

Venat sets. 

If 

Bfiamwti.. 

u 

VenMriees .... 

f( 

S«TCii Start rise. 

** :*'"! 

▼ennariMt 

Ii 

i( 

CI 

II 
<i 

M 

Siriut rii 
Venus riaet. 



r 



338 

9 41 

10 6 

15 
695 

1 89 
9 5 
919 
930 

a 1 

3 
3 

8 
4 
9 



39 
42 
99 

50 



W«4i. 
ingtoiL 



10 98 
10 10 



10 18 

on 



Charles. 
Ion. 



NOTES TO THE READER. 

Tas Calendar page in this Almanac, is adapted for ue 
in every part of the United States. It is based on the 
fact, that in the same LaiUvdtf that U. ona /tae rw- 
fling due east and weet, the Sun and Moon rite and tet 
at the »ame moment by the clock or almanaCf not odIt 
throughout the United States, bat aronnd the world*- 
the Tariations being so small as to be <^ no importiDce 
for ordinary purposes. Thns, if on any day the Snu 
rises at Boston at 6 minutes past 6, it rises at 5 minntes 
past 6 on the same line of latitude westward througboot 
the states of Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, lom, 
and the territory of Oregon. 

Hence, a Calendar adapted to Boston for New Dog* 
land, is equally adapted, as to the rising and Setting of 
the Sun and Moon, for nse In Northern New York and 
Michigan ; a Calendar for New York dty is adapted for 
use in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Il- 
linois ; a Calendar for Baltunore is adapted fbr vliginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri ; and a Calendar for Cbarleston 
will answer for North Carolina, Tennessee. Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. Wherever the reaaer is, look 
for the state at the top of the Calendar page, and un- 
derneath are the rising and setting of the Sun and Hoon, 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The changtSy fulle, and quarters of the Moon^ how- 
ever, are governed by another principle, and are essen- 
tially the same for all places on the same Longitude; 
that is, on any line extending due north and south. Thus 
the Moon's phases for Charleston, suit Pittsburgh, etc. 
Any phasis takes place at the same instant of absolute 
time ; but the local time is earlier at the westward, and 
later at the eastward, at the rate of four minuiet for 
each degree of Longitude ; or at the rate of one minute 
for every 12 miles 278 rods in the latitude of Boston; 
18 miles 60 rods in the latitude of New York citj; 13 
miles 148 rods in the latitude of Baltimore; and U miles 
199 rods in the latitude of Charleston. 



ASPECTS AND NODES. 

6 Conjunction; i^ Sextile, 60 d^rees; D Quartile, 
90 degrees; A Trine, 120 d^^ees; Vc. Quincunx, 150 
degrees; <9 Opposition, 180 degrees; Q Ascending Node, 
^ Descending Node. 




PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR ALMANAC. 



EQinKOXES XSD SOLSTICES FOR 1852. 



xqviiiozBs ASD sourncB*. 


Lonsox. 


BOSTON. 


WASUIR6TOM. 


CIXCimfATI. 


BAR VBAKCI9CO. 


Tenml Equinox .. . March 

Summer Solstice. . . June. ...... 

AntumnAl Equinox. September . 
Winter Solstice . . . .December . . 


D. B. M. 

20 10 42 mo. 

21 7 29 mo. 

22 9 41 ev. 
21 8 18 ev. 


D. H. M. 

20 6 58 mo. 

21 2 45 mo. 

22 4 57 ev. 
21 10 29 mo. 


J>. H. X. 

20 5 84 mo. 

21 2 21 mo. 

22 4 83 ev. 
21 10 5 mo. 


D. H. M. 

20 5 4 mo. 

21 1 51 mo. 

22 4 8ev. 
21 9 85 mo. 


D. H. X. 

20 2 84 mo. 

20 11 21 ev. 
22 1 83 ev. 

21 7 5 mo. 



When it is noon in London, it is 6h. 52m. in the morning at Washington; and when it is noon at Washington, 
it is 5h. 8m. in the evening at London. 



TABLE OP THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



II 





Meandi- 


Names 


aineter in 




Eng.ioilefl. 


The Suu. . 


863; 246 


Mercury . 


8,324 


Veuas. . . . 


7,687 


The Earth 


7,912 


The Mooii 


9,180 


Mars .... 


4,139 


Vestft .... 


83S 


Iris 


unkiunvn. 


Hebe 


t( 


Flora 


CC 


Astrea ... 


« 


Juno 


1,485 


Cere* .... 


160 


PaJlas.... 


110 


Jupiter . . . 


89,170 


Setora . . . 


70,042 


XJranue. . . 


35,118 


Neptune. . 


35,000 



Mean distance 
from the Bun. 



37,000,000 

68,000,000 

95,000,000 

05,000,000 

144,000,000 

224,340,600 

226,000,000 

230,000,000 

240,000,000 

246,000,000 

253,508,700 

863,290,450 

205,000,000 

490,000,000 

900,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

2,850,000,000 



Time of revolu- 
tion round the 
Sun. 



D. 

S7 

324 

365 

365 

6S6 

1,325 

1,327 

1,375 

1,469 

1,512 

1,593 

1,664 

1,686 

4,332 

10,750 

30,686 

60,138 



H. fic. a. 
23 15 43 

16 49 10 
6 9 12 

6 9 12 
23 30 35 
II 38 24 
23 28 41 
nearly . . , 
18 37 19 
nearly . . . 

1 36 28 

17 38 24 

7 10 12 
14 97 10 

1 51 n 

10 41 32 

3 8U08 



Light and 
heat, earth 
being 1. 



•••••••••a 

6.67 

1.01 

1. 

1. 

0.43 



0.16 



0.037 
0.011 
0.003 
0.001 



TIDE TABLE. 

CHISTLT FROM THE TAHLE IH EOWDITCH'S KAVIGATOB. 

The Calendar pages exhibit the time of high water at 
New York, Elizabethtown Point, and New London. 

To find the time of high water at any of the following 
places, add to or substract fVom the time of high water 
at New York, as follows: (A signifies that the annexed 
quantity of time is to be added, S subtracted) — ^For 



Ameiia Harbor, S 

Ann, Cape,,.,.... A 

AnuapolM, A 

Antieoeii Iiland,M'estend S 

St. Auguatine> S 

Block laland, S 

Boston, A 

Canao, Cape, S 

Charles, CacMB, S 

Charieeiou Bar, S 

Cod, Cape, ..*. A 

Delaware River, ent . . . A 

Fairfield, A 

Fear, Cape, S 

Florida Keys, ....8 

OayHead S 

George's River, ........ A 

Oeorretown Bar, 9 

Oonlusborough, A 

Qailfocd, A 

Halifax, N. 8.) S 

Hartlbrd, 8 

Hatteraa, Cape, A 

Heulopen, Cape, 8 

Henry, Cape, 8 

Kennebec, A 

Lookout, Cape, .A 



H* H. 


2 



24 
38 

6 
24 
24 
17 
30 
24 
29 
30 
36 

6 


54 

4 
17 
51 

1 54 

2 6 
30 
24 
40 

6 



14 

54 

6 



2 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 


1 
1 



Machias, 

MarMehead, 

May, Cape, 

Mount Desert, 

New Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

New Haven, 

Norwich Landing^ . . • • 
Passanuujuoddy River, 
Penobscot River,. . . . . . 

PliUadelDhia, 

Plymouth, 

Portland, 

Port Royal Island, 

Portsmouth, 

Qoebec, Canada....... 

Rhode Island, 

Roman, Cape, 

Sable, Cape, 

Salem, 

Sandy Hook, N.J...... 

Saybrook, 

St. Johns, N F., 

St. Simon's Bar 

Sunbury, 



Towiuend, 



.A 
.A 

.8 
.A 
.S 
•A 
A 
.A 
.A 
.A 
.A 
.A 
.A 
.S 
.A 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.A 
.S 
.A 
.8 
.8 
.A 
.A 



H. M. 

2 

230 


2 6 

1 17 

2 21 
1 22 

45 
236 

1 51 
5 
238 
151 
030 

2 21 
5 
2 9 
054 
054 
236 
2 17 

15 
254 

1 24 
036 
1 51 



THE NEW STYLE 
Was adopted in Catholic countries by order of Pope 
Gregory XIII, in 1582— the 5th of October was called 
the 15th, omitting ten days. Protestant Britun adopt, 
ed this rule 1752, calling the 3d of September the 14th, 
omitting eleven nominal days. Russia adheres to the 
old style, the difference from the new being now twelve 
days. Up to 1752, the year was held to begin in Eng- 
land with the 25th of March) 1751 did so, but 1752 be- 
gan January 1, by act of Parliament, agreeably to the 
Gr^orian or Roman Catholic Calendar, which is the 
true time, with only an error of one day in about 8,000 
years. .^— — . 

CHARACTERS. 
O S^n ; > Moon ; 9 Mercury ; ? Yenus ; O Earth ; 
S Mars; 11 Jupiter; ^ Saturn; fjf Herschel. 



EQUATION OF TIME. 

Almanacs often contain the expressions, " sun fast," 
and " sun slow." They refer to tlie difference of time 
as shown by the sun, and as shown by a good clock or 
watch. Time as marked by the former is called ^' op. 
parent," and as marked by the laiier, " mean time." 
A good sundial wiU always tell the former; a watch or 
clockf the ItUter. The calculations of most almanacs 
are given in mean or clock time. 

APOGEE AND PERIGEE OF THE SUN. 
In 1852, the Sun will be in 

aSjuiH^^'^^^^**^*^^^^ 



98,676,000 
96,768,000 > Miles. 
98,578,000 



CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 
]>ominical Letters, D and C; Golden Number, or Lu- 
nar Cycle, 10: Epact, 9; Solar Cycle, 18; Roman In- 
diction, 10; Julian Period, 6565. 



SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 

op Aries; y Taurus; n Gemini; 23 Cancer; ^ Leo; 
TTj? Virgo; ^ Libra; HI Scorpio; f Sagittarius; V5 Ca- 
pricorn ; x^ Aquarius ; X Pisces. 

LEAP-YEAR. 

Every year is leap-year, the number of which can be 
divided by 4, and not by 100; or which can be divided 
by 400. 

LIMA BEANS AND MELONS. 

To GET Lima beans early, and to prevent the seed rot- 
ting in the soil, plant them on pieces of inverted turf, 
and cover them an inch or two deep with rich mould. 
These pieces of turf may be placed in a hot-bed, or in a 
fermenting heap of manure ; and it will be found con- 
venient to place a number of them in a shallow box 
together, until they have appeared above ground, when 
they are ready to set out in ox)en ground: If a piece of 
turf is laid upon each, until they are well sprouted, it 
will serve to retain the heat which comes up from be- 
low, but it must be timely removed. Melons and cu- 
cumbers may be started in the same way. Their growth 
may be advanced, and the young melons protected from 
bugs, by setting four common bricks round each hill, 
and covering with a pane of glass. When they have 
grown up to the glass, they will need no ftirther pro- 
tection, and the whole is at once removed. A single 
square box, open at top and bottom^ six or eight inches 
high, made tight round each hill, will nearly or wholly 
exclude bugs from melons, cucumbers, and squashes. 

White- WASH. — ^Take two quarts of skimmed milk; 
two ounces of fVesh-slaked lime; two pounds whiting; 
or the same proportions for any larger quantity. Put 
the lime into a stone vessel, and pour upon it a sufficient 
quantity of milk to make a mixture resembling cream ; 
then add the remainder of the material. When this is 
done, crumble and spr^id the whiting on the surface of 
the fluid, in which it will gradually sink. It must then 
be well stirred, or ground, as any other paint. By the 
addition of any coloring matter, you may make it suit 
your &ncy. It must be put on with a paint brush, and 
when dry, a second coat should be given. The quantity 
named, is sufficient for twenty-five square yards. 
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l8t Month. 



JANUARY, 1969. 



31 Days 



MOON'S PHA8S8. 



BOSTON. 



Full Moon 

Third Quarter. 
New Moon.... 
First Quarter.. 



D. B. M. 

7 1 26 mo. 

18 8 84 ev. 

21 2 48 mo. 

29 5 50 mo. 



NSW-TORK. BAI;TIM'BS. CHARLSfl'N. 



}, 



8DN ON XEBISIAN 



H.M. 
1 18 

8 22 
2-81 
6 38 



mo. 
ev. 
mo. 
mo. 



H. M. 

1 2 
8 11 

2 20 

5 27 



mo. 
ev 
mo, 
mo, 



H. X. 

49 mo. 
7 68 ev. 
2 7 mo. 
5 14 mo. 



D. H. M. fl. 

1 ev. 8 48 

9 7 17 

17 10 18 

26 12 85 



Tr care of atock, procorinj^ 
fuelf cauing timber-logSy aua 
geuuig them to the saw-iiu)l, cw- 
capy the fanner's aitentiuii ihs 
month. It is a good mmitb bv 
feed out the coarsest and pooreac 
A^dder — the coklneas of the wea- 
1} er giviiig the atock sharp appe- 
tites. 



c 
o 



fr 

Q 



1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 



1 

o 



Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

O 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1> 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1> 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday . . . . 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 



C/2 

a 
■3 





a 



CALENDAR 



For Boston, New-England, 
New- York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, atid Io- 
wa. 



Sun 

rises 



Sun 

sets. 



n 



23 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 



2 28 

67 25 
61 61 
45 551 
39 31 
32 38 
25 19 
17 83 

9 22 
45 
61 40 
42 11 
82 17 
21 68 
11 14 
6 
48 84 
36 87 
24 17 
11 35 

68 80 



45 
31 
17 
2 
47 



1 

12 



28 
34 



82 21 
16 46 
63 
44 40 
28 8 



H 

7 
/ 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

il 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

/ 

7 
7 
/ 
7 
7 
7 



324 
32'4 
82 4 
82:4 
324 
32:4 
32'4 
32:4 
82:4 
32 4 
314 
4 



81 
81 
30 
30 4 



29 
29 
28 
28 
27 
26 
26 
25 
24 
23 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 



M 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

49 

60 

61 

52 

63 

551 

66 

57 

58 



1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

9 



5 10 



Afoon 

sets. 



H. V. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 



35 
35 
38 
42 
46 



rises 
6 20 

6 28 

7 41 

8 64 

10 7 

11 19 
raorn 

81 



H. W. 
Boston 



H. 
5 

7 
8 
9 



64! 

II 

4 



CAI.XXDAm 



For New-York Cilf, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., New- 
Jersey, PeniisvPn, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 



Sun 

risea. 



Son 

SRU. 



1 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 



421 

62 

1 

6 

/ 

1 

sets. 

6 24 

7 25 

8 26 

9 25 

10 24 

11 22 
morn 

21 

1 22 

2 24 



9 68 

10 42 

11 27 
ev 9! 

62 

1 35 

2 20 

3 5 
8 66 



H, 

7 
7 
7 
7 
i 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 



4 
6 
7 



49i7 



'I 

8 12 

9 24' 

10 24 

11 14! 
11 69 
raorn! 

39 



M. 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
25 
25 
24 
2414 
23|4 
7 22 5 



H.M. 

4 41 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



1 

1 
o 

2 



15| 
50' 
24 

58: 



3 32 



4 
4 
6 



10 
51 
44 



22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 



42 

43 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

64 

55 

56 

67 

68 

59 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

14 



Mocm 
sets 



H. M. 

1 84 

2 84 
8 8^ 
4 88 
6 41 

rises. 
6 26 

6 84 

7 45 

8 57 

10 9 

11 20 
raorn 

30 



H W. 
X Y'k 



H. M. 

2 64 
4 1 

6 3 
6 4 

6 68' 

7 42 

8 27 

9 9 
9 62 

10 35 

11 20; 



i 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
/ 
7 
7 
7 
7 



1 
2 



40 
49 
8 57 

5 2 

6 2 
6 66 
sets. 

6 28 

7 29 

8 29 

9 27 

10 24 

11 22 
morn 

C 20 

1 20 

2 21 



ev 



5 



66 



1 
2 
4 
6 



49 
49, 

12 



6 24 

7 24 

8 14 

8 69 

9 39 
10 16 

10 60 

11 24 
11 68 
morn 

32 

1 10 

1 61 

2 44 



CALBHDAS 

For Baliinnore, y\x\ 
guiia, Kentucky 
and MiasourL 



Sun 
rises. 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon 
sets. 



H.M. H.M.' 



28 4 45 
23 4 46 
28 4 47 
234 47 
284 
23 4 
234 
234 



H. 
1 

2 



M 

83 
82 



8 88 



23 4 
23|4 
224 
22:4 
22'4 
22 4 
21 14 
21 '4 
20:5 
206 
196 
19'5 
18'6 
18 6 



48 
49 
60 
6l| 
62i 
63' 
64 

66; 

66 
57 
58 
59| 



4 
6 



85 
38 



CALcxDam 

For CbarlesCon, N Caro- 
lina, Tenn., OeorigiA, Al- 
abama, MnsiaaippH and 
liOuiaiana 



rises, 



5 
6 
7 
9 



81 

88 

49 





10 11 

11 21 
morn 

80 



1 
2 



89 
47 



1 8 64 



17 

17 

16 

15 

146 

145 

13l5 

12 5 

115 



I 

4 
6' 
6^ 

7i 
9; 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14' 

16! 

17i 



4 
5 



Sun 
rises. 

H.M. 

7 6 



Son 
aeia. 

H.M. 

5 81 



Moon IH. W. 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
11 22]7 
morn '7 



58 
68 



6 621 
sets 

6 82^ 

7 82 

8 81 

9 28, 
10 25 



5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 




1 ISl'o 69 
18!;6 68 



5 

5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



4 
4 
6 

6 
7 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



1 29 

2 25 

8 22t 

4 22 
6 22 

rises. 

5 4tf 

6 64 

8 2i 

9 9| 



H. 
1 



3 

4 
6 



54 
1 
8 

4 
58 

6 42 

7 27 

8 9 

8 52 

9 86 



10 16;10 20 



1211 2211 5 



18 
14 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 



19 6 59 6 28 18 



29 
80 



morn 11 56 



27 

1 82 

2 86 
8 40 

4 42 

5 40 

6 84 
sets. 

6 46 

7 48 

8 88 

9 8^ 

10 26 10 68 

11 19 11 32 
morn I mom 

10 

51 

1 44 



«▼ 49 
1 49 
8 

4 12 

5 24 

6 24 

7 14 

7 69 

8 89 

9 15 
9 50 

10 24 



1 

2 



9 
6 



AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

If you wish for oaks, plant acorns; the largest giant 
of the forest (S&me from a little seed weighing not tlie 
quarter of an ounce. If that seed had been locked up 
in a chest, where had been the huge vegetable monarch? 
A farmer discovered how he could raise one bushel of 
corn more on an acre, with the same labor — ^this was to 
him worth something — at least fifty dollars in ten years. 
But like the acorn in the chest, this knowledge remain- 
ed a long time locked up within himself. But after a 
while it found its way into an agricultural paper, and 
ten thousand readers saw, and one thousand of them 
were practically benefitted by the information; so that 
instead of a saving of fifty dollars only, fifty thousand 
dollars were saved. The acorn thus became the mon- 
arch of the woods. 

Agricultural papers have rendered great service in a 
multitude of ways. Look at the improvements that 
have been introduced within the last twenty years, 
through their influence, in plows, cultivators, seed-drills, 
harvesting machines, thrashing-machines, horsc-rakcs, 
straw-cutters ; the improved breeds and blood in horses, 
cattle, swine; the improvements in the management of 
farms, as by rotation, seeding, harvesting, manuring, 
draining, subsoiling; and in the introduction and culti- 
vation of fine and profitable fruit. It is true some of 
these improvements have been effected without the di- 
rect influence of such publications; but like the acorn 
in the chest, they would have remained in a great de- 



gree unknown, without some faster way to spread the 
facts, than merely neighbor talking with neighbor. So 
great have been these advantages, that an intelligent 
southern gentleman gave it as his opinion, that a single 
paper (iht. Albany CtUtivator) had been the means of 
increasmg the wealth of that part of the country mort 
than two milliofiM of dollars. One farmer said it had 
been the means of increasing his com crop (Vom twenty 
to thirty per cent, and another succeeded in doubling 
his com crop. Let such benefits be multiplied through 
the country at large, and how enonnous would be the 
aggregate profits ! 




A MOITTBLT JOURNAL OF 

AgricQltare, HortioaUnre, and Rarml Economy. 

Single copy, $1— Seven copies for $5— Fifteen for $10. 

C^ KvKRT Farmer and Gardener should order 
this — ^the best Agricultural Journal. Each number con- 
sists of thirty-two pages, of the same size and style as 
this Almanac. 

Letters addressed to Luther Tucker, Editor Culti- 
vator, Albany, N. Y., will be promptly attended to. 
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FBBBUART, 



Fall Mood 

Third Qnarter. 
New Moon .... 
First Quarter. . 



13 S 19 mo. 
19 8 10 ev. 
28 47 mo. 



1 57 er. 

5 7 mo. 
7 68e». 



1 13 62 



nxiFnnnrlM < 

— iboulil Im ] 

fiUca, aiid 






ForNcw.york Ciiy, Phi. For B'^himore, Vlt- 
ladelphin. Cum., New. (iiiu. Bciilueky. 
Jprtry, Peimijt'i, OUiu, bimI "'~ 



r ChuteMon. N C 



2 Hondajr 

i Tneiday .... 
4 Wednesday . , 
gThnmlaj, .., 
eFriday 

7 Saturday . . . 

8 » 

ft Monday 

10 Tuesday _ 

11 Wednesd»y . . . . 1 
laTlmrsday * 

13 Friday 

14 Saturday 

15 ' D 

16 Monday 

i; Tuesday 

18 Wednesdny ... 
10 Thursday...., 

Ji) Friday 

fl Saturday 

>-' l> 

ia Monday 

MTuenday 

!& Wednesday . . , 
!6 Thurfiday, .... 

!; Friday 

ti Saturday 



17 5 11 

IS 5 la 

155 14 

14 5 16 

15 6 17 
115 18 
106 19 

9 5 21 
66 22 
76 23 
56 25 
45 2G 
86 21 
16 2t 
06 80 
685 81 
67 5 83 
56 5 84 



8 27, e 66 
4 30 8 6: 

6 80' 9 20 
e 2510 20 

rises. 11 
e 34 11 

7 60ev 

9 6{ 1 



10 10 



2 6 
2 50 
8 3G 

4 21 

5 14 

6 211 

7 46| 
8' _ _ _ . 

10 1.^ 5+'6 85 



3 33'^ < 

4 5|^ ! 

4 5im i 



5 5 24 
4I5 26 
8 5 2«) 



1 ^Js 87 



8 10 1310 « 
aiO 6( 
■nil 8( 
I 80ey 21 
i 1 34; 1 Ifl 
I 2 SS 2 21 
" "i 3 4f 
I 4 29, 5 i 
• 6 18, 6 IE 
" 2i 7 ( 
r sen. 7 4; 
S 30 8 24 



I 7 2 



8 5( 



10 8 16 9 2i 
rf) 9 12' 9 H 
il 10 5 10 2t 
>2 10 5910 6f 
>3 11 6611 8£ 



HEATING APPARATUS FOB DWELLINGS. 

es, has eHccted a great saving of fuel, and in a pecDuiarj Tiew 
e than probable that in our eflbrts to secure this advaulago In lh« 
gri3alest degree, an injurious sacrifice of health haa been in many 
cases I ustained. A seriona ofaji^tion lo cloae stoves is, that tliey tend 
to prevent the renewal of the air of (be room, and give ofiT, more 
or Ion, noxious fiimes. The injury in tbe latter particular of course 
de|ienas on the nature of tbe fuel employed. Anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coals atlen contain sulpbur, and sometimes arsenic, and when 
bnrned in stoves without free draught, evolve gases which conlanii- 
Bate the air. Dr. Uai speaks of such stoves as " pseudo- economi- 
cal," and Mys — " Tbero is no mode in wbich tbe health and lil^ of a 
person can be placed in more insidious jeopardy, than by sitting in a 
room with its cliimuey closed up with such a choke-damp-vomiting 
stove." Of late, attention has been directed to obviating the objecEione 
to close stoves, without incurring a large loss on the score of ccoiiomj. 
Considerable success hss in several instances been attained in this re- 
spect, hut so fkr OH the writer is acquainted, tbe object has been most 
perfectly accomplished by the "Franklin Coal Burner," represented 
by the accompanying cut. It possesses the advantages of the Franhlin 
Fire-Place, or open grate, with the additional advantage that it may be 
set in any port of tbe room, and connected with the chimney by pipe. 
It is neat and tasteful in design, and superior in rcgpcct to finish and 
quality of casting, — and affords the cbeerfnl light of an open fire, with 
Butficienl ventilation for health, making, at tbe same time, but a com- 
paratively small cnnsnmption of fuel. We have tested it for anlbracile 
Ma1, wi{b which it 0|icrates in the most satlslkctory manner. It ii 
equally well adapted to burning bituminous coal. It was introduced 
here, and Is made by Messrs. Jicaia, TrIdwill Sc Pikbt, Eagle All 
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S31IITIPS PATENT CORN-SUELLER. 

t ibeUing corn on > Urge sole, I1il> h probabl; 
tbs best nuchice In use. It Is a horlzunUl tootli<!d 
cylinder, lii feet long, and rourturu incliGS in djameler. 
It cui be operated by water, sicam, or horsc-powor, 
and hence would be very valuable In thewratem alates, 
where Indian corn in Rrown in very great qiianlities. 
The following description we flnil in the catalogue nf 
" ITS. Ehbbt bCo,, Albany, wbobave th« machine 



forsal«. "The ear* of CO 
a part of the upper or 

whole length of the m 
xhovelled In at 



couHncd in the operation 
side of this cylinder, by 
or case extending the 
1; and the cm being 
n through, and the cobs 



dlKharged at the other, while the corn falls below, be- 
ing adiDltt«dbythe Mnall hpice on either side of the cyl- 
inder. The operation is governed by elevating or de- 
pressing tbe dischBrginE end, which Cannes the macblnc 
^o dischari^ the cobs fant or alow, and of course operat- 
ug more or \em upon theui, thus securing lo (he opera- 



tor the means of flnldiing hia work. It is capable of 
shelling two hnndrod boahela ot eare per bonr with -Mir 
two-hone power. Price $45 and $50." 

DOMESTIC AND BURAL HINTS. 
Soot accumulates in winter, and shingles become very 
dry, aod many hoases are burned by the ignition of tlic 
former. Every one should therefore keep bis chimneys 

Pim. — Farming tools, wagons and carriages, and 
rooti. shonid bo painted white or a very tigbl color, to 
prcvant heating in the sun, warping and cracking. A 
tin- covered roufls always accompanied with a cool garret. 

DooK LATCBis. — A great deal of noise about bouse 
maybe prevented by keeping latches and locks properly 
oiled. 

EvFBTTHiMa tn ITS FLAcs. — The man who loses balf 
an hour daily going fbr or hunting displaced tools, lo<«s 
' 150 hours per year, or about half a month working time. I 

EVKHTTUIHO nHT>BR BHELTia.^The WagODI, carl!!, { 

plows, harrows, cnltlvalor, horse-rake, &c., cost on 
many farms at least $3(Kt. They wear out or break in i 
half the time they would otherwiBC endure, by expoeure: 
that U $600, with intcicst, has to be paid, wbere $300 I 
might answer with care. 

PAiHTisa Roors. — The roofs of all buildinRs shonid 
bepaintedofaslight a color as practicable. Dark colom 
or black, absorb llie sun's rays, warp the ahingles, and 
render the garret and upjier rooms uncomfortably hot. 
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PEOTECTIOIT FROM WINTER WIMDS. 
BtsiDBB the Tei7 important parposas of B)i*de and 
oroamenl, tree* perform •cother exceedingly utefbl 
office, — that of eheltering from wintrj wlodt. If 
evergreeas are largely introduced In the plantatiotia 
around dwellinn, they Berre wonderfnlly to miti- 
gate the evils of our long and rigorouB winters. A 
per«oa with whom we are well acquainted, thinka 
be taTet from ten to twenty dollars a Jesr, in the 
diminished quantity of fire- wood, nnce thelieltB of 
pinei, cedars, hemlocks, balsams, Norways, and 
while ipmces, have grown up on the bleak sides of 
his house. 

Now, trees may be ylanted awkwardly, and they 
may be planted tastefully. To give a f^w bints un- 
der the latter head, we have the above plan; more 
especially as writers on ornamental planting appear 
to have lost sight of this Important utility in tree*. 
The prevailing winds are sapposed to be fVom the 
south, northwest, and northeast . Hence the plant* 
iogs of evergreen trees predominate at these three 
[toints, while in other directions the view ia left 
more open. At the same time, artiBclal stifftaeas Is 
avoided. The number of trees may be tripled if 
necessary. 

AvEBAOE Pa^tDCfTrs OT Air Ekolish Farm. — The foi- 
lowing are the averages of some of the products of a 
firm of 7<0 acres, near Brighton, England, occupied by 
WM.Ricoex. He has 250 acres of wheat, averaging 26 
bashels per acre; 40 of barley, 40 bnaheli; SO in oats. 



A 



60 to 80 bushels ; 240 acres in Qlover and gnuses, 
t«na hay. He keeps EL60 South Down ewes, which ave- 
rage yearly about 400 lambtj average quantity of wool 
yielded by tbe flock, four pounds per fleece, and it selis 
at 2& cents per lb 
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DIAY, 18S3. 



FuUMoon 8 6 89c- 

Ttiird Qnnrter.l 10 6 39 c 
"" y Moon....| 18 10 Bl e.. .u . 
Bt Quarter. J 2li 10 H mo. 10 4 



25 n 5«_4l|(|!k,l, 






1 Saturday',.. 



. ;16 20 



8 Monday,... 
4 TuLidny ... 
g Wcdniiiiday. 

6 Thursday IjlO 43 

TFflday 10 69 

6,Satorday llT 15 

V In 01 

lO'Honday |'1T 47 

llTnesdav Il8 2 

l2llVL'dnosday lllS ]T 

WTlmrsdny ]I8 32 

14 Friday | IB 4C 

1.5jSatLirday ilS 1 

16| V {|19 U 

ITiHonday 

IBTuMday |'|9 41 

19 Wedneiulay IID f>l 

20Tlmrsdny... ~ 

aiFriiUy 

22 Saturday 



5 S4 4 5a U ijtl 



17-14 45- 

81)|-( 44 T 

4;il4 43 T 

2it:4 427 



ad 

2i;Mondny 

2,) Tuesday .. . 
2SjtV'ediiesday 
27;Tliur8day.. 

2SFtiday 

29 Saturday... 



. i20 19 
. 20 80 4 
20 42 1 



3 f>j 9 

4 2<> 9 58 
risi'K.llO 4)1 
8 1011 21) 



1 54 G I 

4 G8;7 
I 527 



21 14 2 
21 24 2 
21 84 

;l 4fl 2 
11 62 1 

. f|22 4 



7 6Sil2 

8 54|mo,n' 
31 



! IK t 

1 5.1 S 

I 1 20 4 

> 1 50 C 

; 3 25 ; 

I 2 55 E 



'or Nrw-Yorii Cnj.Tlii- 

ImliJliliw, Cnui, N«>r. 
Jeney. l^iinavI'D, OIihij 

euiil Kill M.om H \v\ 



. PorBiiliiiii.te,Vir- P.ir Ckartnlaii. If. Ch.- 



81 ' Monday [|22 4 41 4 2R 7 27 3 27 i) 2 6 

TVHEELER'S CORN-STALK CUTTER. 
Thbm la a double adrantaso in culling cnrn-slalkn ; 
animals eat more of them wlien cut, and nliat tlicy do 
It are more readily coiivertod into niannre. It la 
very probable that tbe idea of makinft anininl.s live on 
niior rntid by culliiig 
It Itp. is often can-icrl 
s. ton far. In regard to 
jfofn.slalks, thL'ro Is 
more or Iran of tlio 
largest ]iarl, which 
j ciinlninn iilllc or no 
■ nutHmcnt. Tljoconr- 
ser tlie stnll;« 



4 27 58.5 2;8 



... _ 0|6 54 
21) ,4 50 55 

15'4 S8.(i 55 
- ' '-jfi eii 



9 20 9 

10 2810 

11 2810 43'4 OijU 



2 M 4 

2 59 5 

3 23. 



27i4 650 S 
I2I4 &4H 59 ( 

5;|4 53(7 " ■ 

5 '4 527 
21,4 51.7 
80,4 50,7 

6 40 14 4',>;7 
89 4 48,7' 

7 10 4 47J7 
7 64:4 4li|7 



6 40; 3 53' 5 

S 4l| 4 301 & 
42 rites., 6 4G 



.'5 86 4511 57, 10 27 

7 6 4GniorDlI 12 
6 6 47; 42< e* 5 
6 471 1 2' 1 

6 6 48, 1 55' 2 ; 
4 6 49 2 26 2 : 

8 6 49 2 65 4 ^ 
2 50 8 2)1 S < 
•ir. 61^ 8 52 6 I 
16 Sl| 4 21 6 £ 

5 1 6 62 rein. 7 i 
i 53 7 31 8 



37, 1 68 fi 

1 2(i4 iJ8'6 

Dorn 4 57 G 



• 3 6 4 89,7 10 1 



5510 19 I 

.W II 

6G11 6g;ii 

B 57.iuorn 1] 
57 3(i n 
58 1 15 ( 
G 59 1 61 i 
S 50 22: 1 



i 3 83;;4 5.5|7 8 42 ; 



I lilOl 



is wliicli 

IsflXKl. 



But ©Ten the coaraeit parts are very useful tbr uii 
They contaia of Iheniselvcs fi-rtilixin;;: snintanccs, 
are particularly valuable for absorbing the liquids of the 
barn- yard — the spongy pith taking np a Inrfic i|iiaiitit> 
When they aro not cut, tlicy rciinire much lime In rol . 
and Iho toughness of tbe outer covering renders them 
difflcult of raanagemciit la the mannro.lieap till Ihcy 
have laid a long lime ; but by being cut In short pifcui, 
Ihcy readily mi.t with the manure, and dn not In tlie 
least interfcro with loading or moving it irllh the fork 
r shovel. The machine represented by the accom- 
panying cut, is one of the best for cutting stalks that 
it only cuts, but mashes tho stretks 
ime doEs the work vi>ry rapidly— 



WEEKLY ROUTINE OF HOUSE-WORK. 
The following has been piiblihliiil in snbntanco Iwfore, 
but will bear rc|>e*ling. A rtnialc IVicnd of ours Iw 
continued it, (except during stvurc hiekneBs,) fur many 
years, and lotlnil it to work well. The figures stand for 
si:i working days of llie week: — 

2, Wasbinft — rain or shine. 

8. Baking bread and ironing — examine inventory of 
clothes, ice., and sec that none are niisxiug. 

' 4. Mnking pies and cake — mending clot liea — counting 
kiiivco, forks, KpiMins, he., to see all is right. 

5. Mi»ci'llaiH>ouB or "extra" work. 

0. Baking bri-nd, pie, am) cake — ex auiine pickles, prr- 
scrvet, &e., and pork in brine. 

7. Cleaning house, door-knobs, &c., and scrahlMiif 

In addition to the *l>ove, Itnthcr-beds are aired ihi- 
BrsI nuiiny day ; and in winter, vegetables ««■ cxamiucri 
weekly, to see they aro not rotting or Pproutiug. 

FttiED PoTATOFs.— The French method of cookin? 
p3tBtoes aftbrds a most agreeable diidi. The |Htiatix> 
arc iieclcd, wiped, and citt inio thin slices, then llimu it 
inlo a tVying pan containing an abnrrtsncc of hot laril. 
As soon as they berome b-own an'l crispy they art' 
thrown into a collander to drain, tl.en sprinkled with 
■■ail I n^d served up as hot as i>os.sible. 
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Gth Month. 



JVlfE, 185 9. 



30 Days. 



HOOKAS PBASK9, 



FalllCoon 

Third Quarter, 
New Moon • . . . 
First Quarter. . 



BOSTON. 



D. H. M. 

2 I 42 mo. 

9 10 31 mo. 
17 8 ev. 
24 4 8 ev. 



KEW-TOKK. 



H. M. 

1 80 mo. 

10 19 mo. 

11 61 mo. 
8 61 ev. 



BALTIX'&E. 



H. M. 

1 19 mo. 

10 8 mo. 

11 40 mo. 
8 40 ev. 



cba&les'k 



H.M. 

1 6 mo. 

9 66 mo. 

11 27 mo. 

8 27 ev. 



SUN ON MERIDIAN. 



D. 
1 

9 
17 
26 



H. 
11 
11 

ev. 




M. 

67 

68 



2 



8. 

84 
68 
88 
21 



4^ 


ft 


K 


o 


1 


1 


<k. 


^ 


-o 


o 


o 


.?» 


>« 


^ 


a 


& 


& 






*l 



Tuesday 22 8 61 

2' Wednesday 122 16 85 

SjThursday, |22 28 65 

22 80 63! 
22 87 26 
22 43 86 
22 49 22 
22 64 44 

22 59 42 

23 4 16 
23 8 25 



4iFriday 

5; Saturday ...... 

6' € 

7|Monday 

8!Tuesday 

91 Wednesday 

10* Thursday 

lllFriday 

12,Saturday 

13' C 

14; Monday 

16 Tuesday 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Wednesday . . . . 

Thursday 

F»iday 

Saturday 

C 

21 Monday 

22 Tuesday 

23 Wednesday . . . . 

24 Thursday, 

25 Friday 

26 Saturday....... 

27 C 

28 Monday 

29 Tuesday 

30 Wednesday .... 



calxudar 

For Boston, New- Eiigland, 
New- York Stale, Michi- 
^aii, Wiscontm, aiid Io- 
wa. 



San Sun 
rises, sels. 



Moon iH. W. 
sets. I Boston 



28 15 81 
23 18 28 
28 20 691 



H.lt. H.M.iH. M. n. M> 

4 27 7 281 4 310 19 
4 27 7 29; rises. 11 10 
4 27 7 291 9 17ill 67 
4 26 7 80 10 14 ev 43 
4 26 7 81,11 1; 1 27 
4 26 7 31 111 89 
4 25 7 32! morn 
4 26 7 38i 12 
4 25 7 83i 89 



CALSRDAE 



For New- York City, Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn., N«w. 
Jersey, Pennsvl'a, Ohio, 
1 1 id ill na, and Illinois. 



Sou 

rises. 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon 
sets 



2 12 



2 68(4 317 26 morn 



23 12 10f4 24 7 36 



23 26 5 
23 26 67 
28 27 25 
28 27 
28 27 
28 26 
23 26 
28 28 80 
28 21 29 
28 19 3 
16 13 



28 

6 

19 



4 25 7 34; 1 4 
4 26 7 84! 1 27 

1 60 

2 14 
2 89 

^ 24 7 36 8 8 
8 41 



4 24 7 36 
4 24 7 86 



23 28 614 24 7 36 
28 24 48 4 24 7 87 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

|4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



28 
28 
23 



12 68 4 28 



9 19 



26 7 37 
26 7 87 
267 38 



sets 

8 42 

9 83 
10 17 



26 7 88 10 56 



25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 



4 28 



38 
38 
38 
88 
88 
88 
38 
38 
88 



11 29 

12 
morn 

28 

57 

1 27 

2 
2 88 



8 45 

4 36 

5 84 

6 42 

7 43 

8 42 

9 33 
10 18 

10 66 

11 84 
mom 

11 

60 

1 29 

2 10 
2 64 

8 42 

4 40 

5 43 

6 64 

7 66 

9 



8 22 10 



H.M. H.M. H. M. 

4 33 7 23 4 7 
4 32 7 28 rises. 
4 32 7 24 9 12 
4 82 7 25 10 8 
4 31 7 26 10 66 
81 7 26 11 85 



H. W 

N. Y'k 



CALENDAR 

For Baltimore, Vir- 
ginia. K*nincky, 
and Missouri. 



Sun 
rises. 



San 
sets. 



II, 



H. M.j'H.M. 0.H. 

7 19 4 37 7 19 

8 10 4 86i7 19 

8 67;i4 36'7 20 

9 4;V|4 3617 21 

10 27I4 35 7 21 

11 12:4 85 7 22 
11 68114 35 7 22 



Moon 
sets. 



CALBICDAK 

For Chnrtcfton. N. Caro- 
lina, Tenn , Georgia, Al- 
abama, Missinippi, and 
Louisiana. 



Sun 

rises 



Sun 
sels. 



H.lf 
4 64 
4 64l7 

4 5417 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
{4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



31,7 27 1 
307 28; 
30,7 28 
307 29 
30i7 29 



8 ev 45| 4 35,7 23 



87 



80 
30 
30 
30 7 
3017 31 
8017 31 
80 7 32 



30 
80 
30 
81 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



3 
27 
61 
16 
42 



3 12 
8 46 
sets. 

8 86 

9 28 



1 86 4 

2 34 
8 42 



H. M. 
4 11 

rises. 
9 8, 
10 4 4 54 7 

10 52 4 58 

11 82 !4 63 
mornj4 68 

6 



3517 28 

14 8417 24 

4 84 7 24 
4 43 4 34 7 26 
6 4214 84 7 26 

6 83 4 84|7 26 

7 18 4 8417 26 

7 66'4 84l7 26 

8 84|!4 84i7 27 

9 11 4 34;7 27 
9 50! 4 35 7 27 

80|7 32110 13;10 29 4 3517 28 
81{7 32jl0 62I1I 1014 35|7 28110 50!;4 64 
3117 3211 27111 64 4 85;7 2811 25||4 54 
11 691 morn '4 36l7 2811 58:4 54 




1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
3 



35 
2 
27 
62 
17 
45 
15 
60 



sets. 

8 32 

9 24 
10 9 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
68 
53 
63 
58 
63 
64 



H.M. 

7 1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
4 
4 



Moon 'h. W. 
seu. |Ch*ion 



3117 
31|7 
32|7 
32I7 
32 7 



38 
38 
34 



32 
38 
38 
38 
33 
38 
88 
38 



mom 
29 

58 

1 29 

2 4 
2 48 
8 28 




1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 



42 

40 



4 
4 



43114 
64 14 



65 






8617 

36 

36 

87 

87 

38 

88 



28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 



morn!|4 
29|4 



59, 

1 32 

2 7 

2 47 

3 33! 



66 
65 
65 
66 
66 
66 
67 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



H. M. 

4 24 
rises. 

8 49 

9 46 

10 85 

11 18 
11 66 
morn 

27 

67 

1 26 

1 64 

2 28 
2 68 
8 27 
4 6 
sets. 

8 14 

9 7 
9 64 

10 37 

11 16 
11 63 
morn 

28 

1 2 



H. 

6 
7 
7 



M. 

19 
10 
67 



1 
2 
8 
8 



39 

18 

2 

61 



8 43 

9 27 
10 12 

10 68 

11 46 
ev 86 

1 34 

2 42 
8 48 
4 42 
6 83 
6 18 

6 66 

7 84 

8 11 

8 60 

9 29 
10 10 

10 64 

11 42 
morn 

40 

1 48 

2 64 
8 66 
6 
6 



Look out for weeds; kill them 
as soon as they come up. When 
Ihev first appear above ground, a 
Blight matter will destroy them. 
A scufile or Dutch hoe, is a good 
tool with which to kill weeds in 

B gardens. Ground intended fo be 
allowed for wheat, ahonkl be 
p'owed. ^^ 



MICHIGAN SOD AND SUB- SOIL PLOW. 
This is a very valuable plow for certain purposes, 
especially for alluvial, or other deep soil, where it is 
wished to reverse the soil, by burying the surface and 
bringing the sub-soil, more or less to the top. A. spe- 
cial premium, equal to the highe.st offered, was awarded 
to this plow at the trial of the New- York State Agri- 
cultural Society in June, 1850. The committc^e, in 
their report, spoke of It as follows: — '* It is particularly 
useful where trench plowing is required; that is, where 
it is wished to bring the suteoil or a portion of it to the 




surface. This is a useful operation where the sub-soil 
abounds with vegetable food in a greater proportion 
than the surface soil ; as on alluvial and other very 
deep soils, where the upper stratum has been exhausted 
by cultivation. It is also exceedingly valuable for ordi- 
nary Hiff adiiesive soils, the greatest defect of which is 
their tendency to pack too closely. This defect is in a 
great degree obviated by the manner in which this plow 
performs its work. It cuts its furrow-slice in two parts, 
horizontally, by which operation it makes twice as much 
division of the soil as is effected by an ordinary plow 
when going at the tame depth and width, and from the 
fact that each part is turned over by itself, it fiiUs light- 
ly, and remains in a pulverised state." 



SELECTING A WIFE. 
The first requisites are^ the moral and religious quali- 
ties; and ne^^t and quite indispensible, an intellectual 
culture, industry, and knowledge of domestic economy. 
Ignorance of the latter, will always keep the house in 
any other than apple-pie order, although the printers 
might call it pye. A countryman married a city wife, 
whose chief occupation had been at parties and the pia- 
no ; — on visiting the cow-yard, she earnestly inquired 
which cow g^ave the buttermilk. Another one directed 
her domestic to throw out all the milk which had stood 
over night, as it must be very bad, a yellow thick scum 
having risen on its surface. We knew of another who, 
when the plowman came in to ask her advice in the ab- 
sence of her husband, as to what he should do when the 
plow was broken ; — ^iiaving heard of such an implement 
as a cart, advised him to use that instead. City girls 
are not always thus ignorant, for some of our acquaint- 
ance are the best managers of country establishments 
we ever knew ; and on the other hand, many country 
girls, disdaining what is useful, and courting what is 
frivolous, scarcely know a gravy-dish from a griddle, 
or a churn fVom a cheese-press. The sum of the whole 
matter is, those who are determined to be intelligent 
and useful, will not fail to accomplish their desire; and 
those who are not, will not be sought by a wise young 

man. 

Htdraulic Ram. — J. J. Conet states in Moore's New 



Yorker, that he erected a water-ram which sends water 
62 rods, at the rate of 15 gallons per hour, to his house 
and boirns, elevating it 100 feet. 
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8th Month. 



AVOIJST, 18ft SI. 



31 Days. 



Mooir's paASfis. 



Third Quarter, 
New Moon.... 
First Quarter.. 
Full Moon 



BOSTON. 



D. 

7 
16 
22 
29 



H. M. 

S 48 ev. 

9 14 mo. 

1 18 mo. 

iO 22 mo. 



VEW-TORK. 



R. X. 

8 81 ev. 

9 2 mo. 
1 6 mo. 

10 10 mo. 



BALTIMORE. 



H. X. 

8 20 ev. 

8 51 mo. 
55 mo. 

9 59 mo. 



OHARLEfl'M. 



H. H. 

8 7ev. 

8 88 mo. 
42 mo. 

9 46 mo. 



SVVOH VS&ISIAV. 



D. 

1 

9 
17 
25 



H. 








H. 8. 

5 59 

5 9 

8 48 

1 45 



FiMXSB hanrctting wheal, oats, 
land bariey. Sow flat turneiw any 
lime before the 10th of the month. 
Work over Allows. Drain wet 
lands. Dig muck. Bnild atone- 
walls. Wheat and barley de- 
signed for the auinmn market, 
should be threshed as soon a^ 
sufficiently dry to escape heating. 



o 
o 

o 



1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 






C 

Monday. . . . 
Tuesday . , . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday . . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . . 

C 
Monday. . . . 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday . . 
Friday .... 
Saturday. . . 

C 
Monday .... 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday . . 
Friday .... 
Saturday.. . 

€ 
Monday..... 
Tuesday 



9Bi 

I 




P 



It 



Wednesday . . 
Thursday .... 

Friday 

Saturday 



C 

Monday 
3l!Tuesday 



17 68 
17 37 
17 22 

17 6 
16 49 
16 88 
16 16 

15 59 

16 42 
15 24 
15 6 
14 48 
14 80 
14 11 

18 52 
13 88 
18 14 
12 55 
12 85 
12 15 
11 55 
11 85 
11 15 
10 54 
10 88 
10 18 

9 51 
9 80 
9 9 
8 47 
8 26 



CALBRDAm 

For Boston, New-England^ 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wiscousia, and Io- 
wa. 



Sun 
rises. 



15 

50 

7 

8 
61 
19 
80 
25 

6 
80 
40 
«5 
16 
43 
57 
68 
44 
201 
42 
621 
51 
89i|5 



H.M. 

54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
69 




161 
41 
67 
8 
69 
46 
23 
62 
12 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 



Smi 
sets. 



Moon 
rises. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 



H.M. 
17 

16 
15 
14 
18 
11 
10 
9 



H. M, 

8 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
11 
11 



8 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
266 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



7 

6 

6 

8 

2 

1 

59 

68 

56 

66 

58 

62 

50 

49 

47 

46 

44 

42 

41 

89 

87 

86 

84 



40 
7 
82 
56 
19 
43 
8 
87 
morn 
11 



H. W 

Boston 




1 
2 
8 



51 
40 
87 
42 



sets. 
8 8 



8 

9 

9 

10 



84 
8 

82 
8 



H. K. 

ev 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
10 
11 



10 87 

11 16 
morn 





1 
2 
3 



1 
58 
61 
63 

58 



rises. 
7 85 
7 69 



23 

86 

12 

47 

22 

59 

89 

28 

861 

48 

1 

1 

62 

88 

morn 

20 



OAUNDAa 



For New-York City. Phi 
ladelphia. Ccmn , New 
Jersey, Pemtsvra, Ohio, 
Indiana, and lUlnois. 



Sun 
rises. 



H.M. 



1 
1 
2 
8 

8 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

ev 



1 
42 
23 

8 
58 
44 
49 

7 
83 
46 
42 
27 

7 



89 



4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



58 

59 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Sun 
sets. 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 



Moon 
rises. 



H. M. 

8 87 



.M. 

18 

12 

11 

10 
9 

8 10 45 
611 11 



9 6 

9 82 

9 56 

10 20 



136 



14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 



6 
4 
8 
1 

59 
67 
56 
65 
63 
62 
50 
49 
47 
46 
44 
43 
41 
40 
88 
87 
85 
84 
82 



11 41 

mom 

16 

57 



1 
2 



46 
48 



8 47 

sets. 



8 
8 
9 



1 

83 

4 



H W 

N.Y'kl 



9 84 
10 6 

10 41 

11 21 
morn 

7 
59 



1 
2 
4 



67 

59 

8 



rises. 
7 88 

7 58 



H. 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

ev 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 



H. 

23 

2' 

86 

12 

47 

22 

69 

89 

28 

86 

48 

1 

1 

62 

88 

20 

1 

42 

23 



calshdae 

For Baltimore, Vir 
gimc^ Kentucky, 
and Missouri. 



Sun 
rises 



Sun 
seu. 



Moon 

rises 



morn 
8 




1 
2 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
9 



58 
44 
49 

7 
83 
46 
42 
27 

7 
89 



H 

6 
5 

O 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

^ 

o 
6 
5 
6 
5 



M.'H.X. 



i;7 

27 
8,7 

47 
67 
6'7 

7|7 

87 

9,7 

9I7 

10'6 

lll6 

12;6 

186 

14*6 

166 

166 

176 

18'6 



5 



19 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

286 

29 6 



10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 



69 

57 

66 

55 

54 

52 

51 

60 

48 

47 

45 

44 

48 

41 

40 

88 

37 

85 

34 

82 

81 



CALEHDAB 



For Charleston, N. Caro- 
lina, Tenu., Georgia. Al- 
abama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 



Sun 
rises. 



R. M. 

8 84 

9 415 
9 81 6 
9 66i5 

10 21i!5 

10 47!i5 

11 14"5 
11 46j|5 
morn'id 

20 5 
2|l5 
61L5 



Sun 
sets. 



MoonH. W. 
rises. ChlUu. 



.V. 
15 
1616 
166 

176 
18 6 



1 
1 
2 



18 

19 

2016 

216 

21 



48 



8 62 
sets. 

7 69 

8 83 

9 4 
9 86 

10 9^ 



6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 



10 451 

11 25 5 
morn'|5 

12 



1 
2 
8 
4 



6 
2 
4 
7 



rises. 
7 82 

7 68(|6 



22 
23 
23 
24 
26 
25 
26 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
30 
81 
31 
82 
83 
83 
84 
85 
35 



H.M. 

6 56 
56 
66 
54 
53 
62| 
51 
60| 
49| 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
48 
42 
41 

6 40 
89 
88 
86 
85 
84 
88 
82 
81 
29 
28 
27 
26 
24 



H. M.B. M. 

8 28; 8 28 

8 56 9 2 

9 26 9 86 
9 55 10 12 

10 28 10 47 

10 52 11 22 

11 28 11 59 
11 57 ev 89 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



morn! 
86 



1 
2 



1 
2 
8 
4 



19 

10 

7 

10 



sets. 

7 52 

8 29 

9 5 
9 40 

10 1811 8 
10 68 11 58 



28 
86 
8 48 

5 1 

6 1 

6 52 

7 38 

8 20 

9 1 
9 42 

10 28 



11 42 
morn 

81 

1 24 

2 22 

8 21 

4 21 

rises. 

7 27 
7 56 



morn 

44 

1 49 
8 7 

4 83 

5 46 

6 42 

7 27 

8 7 
8 89 



LAYING OUT KITCHEN GARDENS. 
A great saving may be effected in the cost of ctUti- 
ffoting kitchen gardens by the use of the plow and cul- 
tivator, wherever they can be so laid out as to admit 
the labor of a horse. 









Pig. 1 .—Kitehen Oaiden Fig. S.— Kitehsn Garden 

for horse culture. laid out into quarters. 

In the above figure (Fig. 1) , we have endeavored to 
show an arrangement for this purpose, where dwarf 
fruit trees, currant and gooseberry bushes, fitc., are 
planted in continuous rows across the garden f the crops 
of vegetables being planted between, and the whole cul- 
tivated by a horse, which turns about at the ends on 
the spaces or alleys, a, a. The flower garden and or- 
namental part occupy a strip at the centre, on each 
side of the alley, b,b. If desired, this part may be 
wholly omitted. Fig. 2, shows the more common way 
of laying out kitchen gardens into quart€r$j where, it 
will be observed, horse labor can not lie introduced. 

m 7 



There are a fbw of the smaller vegetables, as radishes, 
lettuce, &c., which can not well be worked with plow 
and cultivator. For such, it is best to have one single 
narrow bed extending across the garden. For many of 
the larger vegetables, the space allotted to the improved 
mode will give a better growth than the common way 
of planting them in thick beds. For example, aspara- 
gus, when thuspiven plenty of space, wUl attain more 
than double the growth acquired with ordinary cultiva- 
tion. ___^__^ 

Gbaftinq Grapi Vines — The following is the mode 
practiced by the late Mr. Herbemont, of South Caro- 
lina: " Take away the earth around the vine, to the 
depth of fbur or five inches — saw it off about two or 
three inches below the sur&ce of the ground. Split it 
with a knife or chisel, and having tapered the lower end 
of the scion in the shape of a wedge, insert it in the cleft 
stock, BO as to make the bark of both coincide, (which 
perhaps is not necessary with the vine;) tie it with any 
kind of string merely to keep the scion in its place, so 
as to leave only one bud of the graft above the ground, 
and the other just below the surface, and it is dune." 



Rbltsf op Choked Cattle. — ^The best method and 
easiest, is to take a lump of lard (cold,) about the size 
of a hen's egg, and a spoonAil of powder mixed with it, 
and haul out the tongue and throw it into the throat ; 
let the tongue go back, and they are relieved in one 
minute. 
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PICTORIAL CULTIYATOR ALMANAC. 



I 



Itfa Month. 



SJBPTClflBBR, 195 3. 



30 Pays. 



moon's phases. 



Last Quarter. . 
Sew Moon . . . . 
First Quarter. . 
Pull Moon 



BOSTON. 



D. H. M. 

6 1 50 ev. 

18 6 54 ev. 

20 8 38 mo. 

28 1 41 mo. 



NXW-TOBX. 



H.M. 

1 88 ev. 
42 ev. 
21 mo. 
29 mo. 



5 
8 
1 



baltim'jle. 



B 

1 

5 
8 
1 



M. 

27 ev. 
31 ev. 
10 mo. 
18 mo. 



CBABI.£8'll 



H.M. 

1 14 ev. 
18 ev. 
67 mo. 
5 mo. 



6 

7 
1 



«VN OHMBUDIAR 



D. H. M S. 

1 11 69 40 

9 11 67 2 

17 11 64 14 

26 11 51 27 



Plow for wteal. Clover \rji 
on fneHow toil, wiU onty u«ed 
one plowing, bat ttiat •hnvld be 
doue weB. Fallow* ahouU be 
eiraiied of all foul plant* briore 
ihe wheat is town Sow wbear 
and rye from the middle lo the 
•kut or ibe monlh. Seeond crop 
'hav »hotiid be cat. 



a 
o 



08 






a 



a 

C/3 



CALXNDAR 

ForBoalon, New-Eufiland, 
New- York State, Mlebi. 
gaii, WiMouain, and Io- 
wa. 



Sun 

rises. 



Sun 
sets. 



M(M>n 
rises. 



l' Wednesday .... 

2 Thursday, 

3 Friday 

4 Saturday 

5| C 

6 Monday 

7|Tue8day 

8 Wednesday .... 

9 Thursday 

10 Friday 

lljSaturday 

12! C 

18 Monday 

HjTuesday ....... 

151 Wednesday .... 

1 61 Thursday 

17;Friday 

18 Saturday 

19| € 

20,Monday 

211 Tuesday 

22 1 Wednesday .... 

23:Thursday, 

24!Fridav 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 



Saturday... 

C 
Monday. ... 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 



4 

42 
20 
6 58 
6 85 
6 18 
51 
28 
5 
42 
20 
8 57 
8 84 
8 11 
47 
24 



5 
5 
5 
4 
4 



ft 

25 
29 



H, 

t 



26ti6 
15;,6 
58 
84 
4 
28 

46 
5915 
5 



'15 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



N. 

S. 


1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
8 



1 

38 
14 
51 
28 

4 
18 
42 

5 

28 
52 
15 
89 

2 



/ 
10 

8 

3 
54 
43 
28 
11 
52 
81 

8 
45 
40 

5 
80 
54 
18 
41 

3 
24 



M.{H.1I.: 

26,6 82; 

28*6 

2916 

30 6 

81 16 

82 6 

336 

8416 

356 

866 

87!6 



88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
58 



80 
29 
27 
25; 
24: 
22; 
20 
19 
17 
16 
18 
12 
10 
8 
6 
5 
8 
1 
59 
57 
56 
54 
52 
50 
48 
47 
45 
48 
41 



H. H. 

8 21 

8 44 

9 9 
9 86 

10 7 

10 44 

11 28 
morn 

20 

1 21 

2 28 
8 41 
sets. 
7 2 



7 

8 



81 
1 

8 86 

9 14 
9 68 

10 48 

11 45 
morn 

46 

1 49 

2 53 
8 66 

rises 
6 25 

6 48 

7 12 



H. W. 

B««loi> 



H. 
1 
1 
2 

2 



H 
12 
48 
14 
44 
8 17 
8 52 



4 
6 
7 



86 

88 

8 



8 27 

9 88 

10 83 

11 16 
11 68 
mom 

88 



1 
2 
2 
8 

4 
6 



10 
11 
11 



CALE^DAR 



ForNew-York Cily, Phi 
lade)phia, Conn., Mew 
Jersey, Pennsvl'a, Ohio, 
Indiana, aiul Illhioii. 



Sini Sun 
rises, sels. 



H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

I 

5 



19 
o 

45 
29 
19 
25 
6 54 

8 23 

9 87 
27 

7 
41 
ev 12 
42 



.5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



.H. H.M. 

28 6 80 

296 

806 

816 

826 

88 6 

84 6 

85 6 

86 6 

87 6 

88 6 



89,6 
406 
41 16 
42 6 



48 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 



6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 



29 

27 

26 

24 

22 

21 

19 

17 

16 

12 

11 

11 

9 

7 

6 

4 

2 

1 

59 

67 

56 

54 

52 

60 

49 

47 

461 

44 

42 



Moon H. W. 
riies. N.Y'k 



H. 

8 
8 
9 
9 
10 



10 60 

11 84 
morn 

26 

1 27 

2 84 
8 46 
sets. 
7 2 
7 88 



M. H. 

2210 
4610 
1211 
4011 
12 ev 

1 



2 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
9 



8 510 
8 40!ll 2| 



9 
10 4 

10 65 

11 61 
morn 

62 



1911 



M 

12 
43 
14 
44 
17 
62 
86 
88 

8 
27 
88 
83 
16 
68 
88 
19 

2 

45 



1 
2 
8 



65 
67 
69 



rises. 
6 26 

6 49 

7 14 



morn 
291 



1 
2 
3 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 



19 
25 
64 

23 
87 
27 

/ 
41 

121 
42 



CALXSlUa 

For Bnltimore, Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky, 
and Missouri. 



Sun 

rises. 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon 
rises 



.M. H 

3016 
3116 
8216 
82!6 
88*6 
84I6 



35 
86 
87 



88!6 



89 
40 
41 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 



.M. 

29 

27 

26 

24 

28 

21 

20; 

18 

16 

16 

18 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 


69 

57 
55 
54 
52 
51 
49 
47 
46 
44 
42 



H. M 

8 28 

8 48) 
9 



CALBSDAB. 

Fof Charleston, N Caio- 
lina, Tean , Georgia, Ai. 
abama, Missisaippi, and 
Louisiana. 



Sun Sua MooB 

rises, 'sets. 



14!5 



o 



9 43 
10 16{5 

10 64 

11 89 
morn 

821 

1 

2 



5 
5 
5 
5 
82{|5 

8 49 5 
sets. 5 



.M.H.M. 

86 6 

86 6 

87 6 
386 

88 6 
S9'6 
40;6 
406 
416 
42.6 
426 
43.6 



25 
845 

/!|0 
431.5 
235 

565 
mornis 


1 59i 
1 



7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 



44;6 

44i6 
45j6 
4516 



67 5 



8 

4 i;5 

rises. |5 
6 26!5 

6 51; 5 

7 16 5 



46 
47 
47 
48 
49 
49 
60 
61 
61 
62 
68 
63 
64 
65 



6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 



23 

22 

20 

19 

18 

17 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

59 

58 

66 

55 

64 

52 

51 

60 

48 

47 

46 

44 



U. M. 

8 24 
8 62 



H. W. 
Ch'ion 



H. M. 
9 12 
948 



9 2210 14 

10 44 

11 17 
11 62 
ev 36 



9 55 

10 31 

11 11 
11 68 
morn 

61 

1 60 

2 65 
4 2 
sets. 

1 



I 
7 
8 
8 
9 



1 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 



87 
15 
55 
89 

10 27 

11 20 
morn 

16 



1 
2 



15 
15 



8 13 
4 11 
rises. 
6 26 

6 54 

7 23 



38 
3 

27i 

38 

88 

16 

68 

8 88 

9 19 
10 2 

10 45 

11 29 
morn 

19 



1 
2 
4 
5 



26 
64 
23 
37 



6 27 
I i 

7 41 

8 12 
8 42 



DOMESTIC FOWLS IN WINTER. 



One of the greatest errors that prevails in the manage, 
ment of the domestic fowl, and one which must be de- 
structive of all profit, is the common practice of leaving 
them to " shirk for themselves," during the winter 
months. There is no animal on the ftivm that better 
repays good keeping than the hen, and with it, there is 
none that aftbrds so much profit on th%»pital employ- 
ed. The hen should have a close warm roost, for there 
are few creatures that suffer more from the cold than 
fowls; they should have a box of gravel, sand, ashes, 
&c., for them to roll and dust themselves in, to prevent 
the attacks of those insects to which fowls are subject ; 
they should have access to pulverized limestones or 
limestone gravel, as this will give material for shell, and 
contribute to the health of hens; they should have 
abundance of water, clean and pure, for few animals 
will drink more ft-equently or eagerly than hens, if wa- 
ter is within their reach ; and no one need expect health- 
ly fowls, or a plentiful supply of eggs, who does not pay 
strict attention to their supply of food. Indian corn, 
peas, buckwheat, oats, or barley, may be fed to fowls. 
Potatoes steamed or boiled, are excellent food for them, 
but must be fed while warm, as fowls will not eat cold 
potatoe, unless driven to it by hunger. Fowls should 
have access to a warm yard in the sunny days of win- 
ter as warmth is particularly invigorating to them. If 
confined for any time in a close ill ventilated room, they 
T;ill become diseased and feeble, and will require extra 
attention to repair the evil generated. 



Sheep Poisoned bt Peach Leaves. — The poisonous 
quality of the leaves of the wild cherry, has been long 
known, and <^ttle and sheep have frequently lost their 
lives by eating them. The substance which produces 
these efibct s , is supposed to be prn ssic acid . Peach leaves 
are known to contain this acid, and a writer in the 
Wood-Grower states that two sheep had died fV-om eat- 
ing freely of peach leaves. Various remedies have been 
given for the relief of animals which have eaten poison- 
ous substances. In regard to slieep and cattle, we have 
formerly experienced good success from giving as soon 
as the illness of the animal is discovered, sweet-oil, lard, 
or butter, mixed with salt. For a sheep, a gill of oil, 
with a table-spoonful of fine salt, was the quantity given. 
A cow might have four times that quantity. It is very 
important that the dose be given as soon as the symp- 
toms of poisoning are manifest; the longer it is delayed, 
the less likely it itill be to afford relief. 

REMEnT FOR Plum Knots. — The old Ikshioned remedy 
'' to cvi and keep cuitingy^* still proves infallible. Un- 
fortunately, it is very rarely applied, even by those who 
think they have given it a fair trial. Perhaps the disease 
has been permitted to advance for two or three months 
before it has even excited attention. The knife is then 
made use of, and a single operation is regarded enough. 
No wonder that a remedy, applied in such a burlesque 
manner, should be considered inefficient. We observe 
that the application of copperas water to the wounds 
noade by the excision of the knots on the larger branch- 
es, is spoken of lilghly by different cultivators. 
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PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR ALMANAC. 



i; 



loth Month. 



OCTOBGR, l§(ft9. 



3X Dayi 



moon's PHAB£8. 



Third Quarter. 
New jifoon.... 
First Quarter.. 
Full Mood 



(OSTOir. 



D. 

6 
18 

19 

27 



H. M. 

5 52 mo. 
2 80 mo. 
7 12 ev. 
7 10 ev. 



MJiW-TOBK. 



H 
6 
2 

7 
6 



X. 

40 mo. 

18 mo. 

Oev. 

58 ev. 



BALTIM'UE. 



H. M. 

5 29 mo. 
2 7 mo. 

6 49 ev. 

6 47 ev. 



CHARLES'H 



H. M. 

5 16 mo. 
1 54 mo 

6 36 ev. 



sun ON mbhidian. 



D. H. X. 8. 

1 11 49 29 

9 11 47 9 

17 11 45 19 



6 84 ev. 25 11 44 8 



Dig potAioef; do not pat thei 
in too large pile* in the cedar i 
first; they are apt to lieat, whic 
uicreases the tendency to rot.- 
Put hoga to fattening, and fee 
them all they will eat. Galbe 
pumpkins before hard frosts, an 
feed them to milch cows and fiit 
tiny stock every day 



a 
o 

» 
o 



I 

o 



8 

4 
5 

6 

p* 
I 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
'2A 
25 
26 
27 
28 



liFridaj 

2 Saturday 

C 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

€ 

Monday..-. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturdav.. ..... 

C' 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday .... 

Thursday 






a 
U2 



CALXMDAR 

For Boston, New. England, 
Ne W.York Siaie, Micbi- 
gnu, Wiscoiutn, and Io- 
wa. 



Sun 

rises 



ti 



Friday 



Saturday.. • 
C 

Monday ... 

Tuesday . . . 

Wednesday. 

Thursday . . 

29;Friday 

30!Saturday... 
311 C 



8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 

.14 

14 



iU.M. 

25 4215 59 

48 68'|6 
12 1216 
85 22' 



Sun 
sets. 



58 3d 
21 84' 

44 34|,6 
7 29, 6 

80 2m 

53 6!,6 
16 47 6 
88 22' 6 



H.M. 

5 40 
5 38 
5 86 
5 34 
5 33 
4!5 81 
5 5 29 
7|5 28 
8 5 26 
9i5 24 



10 

11 

^6 12 

6 14 

6 15 

7 83 6 16 

29 31,6 17 

51 226 18 



491 
23 11 
45 26! 



13 5 
34 38| 
56 1 
17 15 
88 18 
59 10 
19 51 
40 22 



6 19 
6 21 
6 22 
6 23 
6 24 
6 26 
6 27 
6 28 



89, 6 29 
20 46 6 31 
40 381 6 32 

18 6 83 
19 4516 84 



23 

21 

19 

18 

16 

15 

13 

11 

10 

8, 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

69 

58 

57 

55 

54 

63 



Moon 


rtses. 


H. M. 


7 39 


8 7 


8 41 


9 21 


10 9 


11 4 


morn 


7 


1 16 


2 29 


8 45 



n. w. 

Bosluii 



H. 
1 
1 
2 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 



CALENSAB 



For New- York Ciiy, Phi- 
ludtlpbia. Cotm , New- 
Jersey, Fennsvra, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 



Sun 

rises 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon H W. 
rises. jN. Y'k 



X 

/ 

421 
18' 

2| 

2ip 
28'6 
59 '6 



9 15j6 

10 5ii6 



h.xJh.k. H. X. n. X. 

5 58 5 40, 7 42J10 12 

69,5 89 8 11 10 41 

0,6 87, 8 46 11 9, 

15 35; 9 2711 42 

2 5 84 10 15 ev 18! 

3 5 3211 11 1 2 
4 '5 31 morn 2 2' 
5'5 29, 13 8 28 

6 5 27| 1 21 

7 5 26, 2 83 
9 5 24; 8 47 



CALS.'tDAR 

For Baltimore, Vir 
ginta, Kentucky, 
luid MissourL 



Sun 

rises, 



U.X 

58 
59 
59 





6 31 

7 8 

7 50 

8 40 

9 36 

10 87 

11 41 
nioro 

45 

1 48 

2 50 

3 50 

4 50 
rises. 

5 41 

6 8 

6 41 

7 19 



sets. 110 49 ,6 10,5 23 sets. 

5 6811 31i6 115 21 6 

morn! 6 12;5 20 6 34 

11,6 135 18 7 12 

7 56 

8 46 

9 43 
10 44 



56 6 

1 37,16 



14 
15 
16 
17 



5 16 

5 15 

5 13 

5 12 

6 1816 11 11 47 

6 20.5 9 morn 



6 21 j5 
6 22i6 
6 23 5 



6 24 

6 25 
fi 27 

11 43!|6 28 
6 29 
6 80 
6 31 



5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 



8 

6 

5 

8 

2 

1 



58 

57 

66 



50 

1 52 

2 53 
8 62 

4 50 
rises. 

5 44 

6 13 

6 46 

7 26 



4 59 

6 15, 

7 5l 

7 49; 

8 81 
911; 

9 66! 

10 37 

11 22; 
morn 

7 

1 

2 5 

3 84 

5 2 

6 18 

7 1 

7 4l| 

8 12 

8 43 

9 12 
9 44 

10 13 



5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 13 
6 14 
6 15 
6 16 
6 17 
6 18 
6 19 
6 20 
6 21 
6 22 
6 23 
6 24 
6 26 
6 27 
6 28 
6 29 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon 
rises. 



H.X. B • X. 

5 41i 7 45 
5 39; 8 15l 
5 88, 8 61! 
'5 80! 9 81; 
5 85 10 20I 
5 33 11 16! 



5 31 

5 30 

5 28 

5 27 

7 5 26 

8,5 24 

9 5 22 

115 21 

12 



mom 

18 

1 25; 



CALXXSAR 



For Charleston, N. Caro 
lina, Tetui., Georfjiu, Al 
abama, Missisaippi, ain 
Ix>ui8iana. 



Sun 

rises. 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon'H. W 
rises. iChl''Ui 



H.X. 'H.X. 
5 56 5 43 
56 6 42 
67i6 40 
68,5 39 
68 6 88 
59 6 87 
06 85 
06 84 
16 83 



2 36 6 2 6 82 



8 49 
sets. I, u 
6 2^ 



6 
6 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 



6 87 

7 16 

8 1 



19! 

18; 

16i 

15i 9 48 

14 10 49 

12 11 61 



8 6 80 
8,6 29 
45 28 
6'6 27 
6,5 25 
66 24 



n . X. . H. X 

7 65 9 11 

8 29 9 4] 



8 52! 6 7|5 28 
6 8;5 22 
6 95 21 



11 
9 
8 
7 
5 
4 
8 
2 

69 
68 



morn 

64 

1 66 

2 65 

3 53 

4 50 
rises. 

5 47 

6 16 
6 60 



6 10 
6 10 



20 
19 



6 11,5 17 
6 12 5 16 
6 13 5 15 



6 14 
6 14 



6 
6 
6 
6 



15 
16 
17 
18 



7 2916 19 



14 
18 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 



9 710 
9 6010 

10 40 11 

11 85 ev 
morn 

35 

1 40{ 

2 47 
8 66 

sets. 
6 7 

6 47 

7 30 

8 18 

9 11 

10 9 

11 8 
mom 

8 



i 

42 

Id 

5 



2« 
6£ 

n 



1 
2 
8 
8 
4 



8 
6 
1 

66 
60 
rises. 
6 56 

6 2 

7 ( 
7 47 



1 
2 
3 
6 

6 £ 

6 4S 

7 31 

8 11 

8 56 

9 37 

10 22 

11 7 

12 
morn 



1 
2 
4 
6 
6 




34 

2 
18 

1 



6 41 

7 12 

7 43 

8 12 

8 44 

9 13 



PULVERIZATION OF THE SOIL. 

The fact that plants can only receive their food in a 
soluble state, cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
mind of the farmer. He should also be acquainted with 
the agencies which bring the crude elenients into this 
state of solution. Hon. L. G. Ball, in an address be- 
fore the Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, gave 
some good illustrations of this subject, in speaking of 
the *^ mechanical preparation of the soil.'' He explains 
the importance of this in reference to the preparation 
of soluble food for plants, and observes — ''AH these 
operations and results which I have endeavored to ex- 
plain, take place no where else than upon the surface of 
the earth; in the pretence of light, heat^ air, moieture 
and eleetrie fluids ; subject to the separate influence of 
each, and exposed to the combined action* of all. At 
that moderate distance below the surface, at which 
these influences cease to operate, all tendency to de- 
composition and decay, and all attempts at changes and 
alterations of form and substance, are arrested. The 
same elements are doubtless every where difftised, but 
they are locked up by the conditions of their original 
combination, and will so remain until brdught to the 
surface, and their prison doors opened by some agent 
already free. Bury this piece of rock below the in- 
fluence of beat and moisture, and unless thrown up by 
some convulsion of nature, it will remain there un- 
changed for ever. Place it upon a cultivated field, let 
it be turned by the plow, and exposed to the dccompo- 
ing agents existing in the air and in the soil, until it is 



pulverized, and in a few years it will appear upon your 
table in some article of food, or upon your person in the 
garments you wear, or be sent to market in the form 
of beef and pork, and exchanged for tea and sugar, or 
silks and laces." — ^ 

NuxBEK OP Seeds im Given Weights. — Mr. Melvin 
stated in a late discussion at an English Farmers' Club, 
that after several trials he had found that 

1 lb. of red clover of good quality gives, per 

acre, to each superficial foot, .* 6 j seeds. 

1 lb. yellow clover, {Medicago lupulina,) ... 6 '' 

1 lb. white clover, 16 '' 

1 lb. rye grass, 6 ** 

But as a large number of the seeds sown do not vege- 
tate, and many of the plants which come up die, it is 
necessary to sow much larger quantities than are speci- 
fied; and Mr. M. recommends for an acre, 8 lbs. red clo- 
ver, 2 lbs. white do., 2 lbs. yellow do., with one bushel 
of rye grass, which by his computation afibrds 100 seeds 
rye grass, 50 red clover, 32 white, and 12 yellow clover, 
per superficial foot. In this country, a good substitute 
for the rye grass, would be the same quantity of red- 
top per acre. ■ 

The Chbrrt Slug. — ^This larva, which eats the pulpy 
part of the leaf of the cherry, and sometimes of other 
fruit trees, is most efTectually routed by a sprinkling of 
lime. Air-slacked lime, applied in the dew of the morn- 
ing, usually accomplishes the desired purpose. Dry, 
water-slacked lime, taken ft-eah, is still better, being 
more caustic. 
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PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR ALMANAC. 



11th Month. 


• 

■ 


IffOVEHIBER, 18ft S. 


30 Da^i. 


XOOH's PHASJtS. 


B08T0K. 


VCW-TOKK. 


baltix'be. 


oha&les'h. 


Sim OV XKRIDIAX. 


Axx vqretaUes BM galharec be- 
fore, ihoQld DOW be teenred. Flei 


Third Quarter. 
New Moon.... 
First Quarter.. 
Full Moon 


D. H. X. 

4 7 57 ev. 
11 11 57 mo. 
18 9 43 mo. 
26 1 57 ev. 


H. X. 

7 45 ev. 

11 45 mo. 

9 81 mo. 

1 45 ev. 


H. It. 

7 84 ev. 

11 84 mo. 

9 20 mo. 

1 84 ev. 


H. X. 

7 21ev. 

11 21 mo. 

9 7 mo. 

1 21 ev. 


D. R. V. 8. 

1 11 48 42 

9 11 44 2 

17 11 45 17 

25 11 47 28 


luraept dioBld be fed out • &sl 
aa Slock can eat iktm to idran- 
(age. Shelter miieh covrt every 
uifbt, and all iioek aluiild be 
brongfat to tbe barn towtidi tbe 
laM of the raootli. Fowa ahoold 
be carefully fed and •hdtered. 



5 







1 Monday 

2 Tuesday 
8 "Wednesday . . . . 
4 Thursday 
5|Friday .. 
6 Saturday. 



C 

Monday. . . . 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday . . 

Friday 

Saturday... 

€ 
Monday.... 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday . . 



7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19Friday 

20 Saturday 

21 C 

22,Monday 

23 Tuesday 

24 'Wednesday.... 

25|Thur9day 

26|Friday 

27 Saturday 

28 C 

29 Monday . 



03 

I 



ICAUtRDAJt 
For Boeton, New- England . 
New-York State, Mlchi. 
gan, WiMoaun, and lo. 
wa. 



• ....•< 



SOiTuesday 



14 88 

14 67 

15 16 
15 85 

15 58 

16 11 
16 29 

16 46 

17 3 
17 20 
17 87 

17 53 

18 9 
18 24 
18 40 

18 55 

19 9 
19 24 
19 87 

19 51 

20 4 
20 17 
20 80 
20 42 

20 58 

21 5 
21 15 
21 26 
21 86 
21 46 



59 
68 
42 
12 
2() 
24 
6 
81 
40 

'I 

20i 

16; 

53i 
11 

8 
45 

2 
58 
3li 
44 
84 

2 

6 
47 

5 
59 
29 
85 
IG 



Sun 
rises. 



U.X. 
6 86 



Sun 
sets. 



B.X. 
4 51 



6 87 4 50 
6 88 4 49 
16 39I4 48 



Moon 
rises. 



:6 41 
6 42 
'6 48 
!6 45 

!6 46 



47 
48 
50 
51 
6 52 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



H. X. 

8 8 

8 55 

9 64 
10 59 



46 morn 



45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
89 
88 
87 



6 53 4 86 
6 55'4 85 



6 66 
6 57 
6 58 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
24 
8*4 
44 



84 




1 
2 
8 
5 



8 
20 
84 
50 

8 



H. W 
Boston 



H. X. 

1 42 

2 16 



CALSKDAa 



For New- York Ciiy, Phi. 
ladelphia, Conn., New 
Jerse)', Peiuisvl's, Ohio, 
Itidiuna, and Illinois. 



San 
rises. 



Sun 
seu. 



H.X. H.X. 
6 824 54 
6 84 4 53 



sets. 

5 89 

6 26 

7 21 

8 23 

9 28 
10 84 



8311 89 




1 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10'4 

n!4 



S3 
32 
81 
80 
80 
29 
29 
28 
28 
27 
27 
27 



mom 

42 

1 48 

2 43 
8 42 

4 42 

5 42 
rises. 

5 18 

6 

6 50 

7 47 



2 52 j6 854 52 
8 38*6 864 51 

4 886 874 50 

5 67|l6 884 49 

7 25 !6 404 48 

8 40;6 414 47 

9 84 '6 424 46 

10 21 16 484 45 

11 4|6 444 44 
11 50 6 46 4 43 
morn '6 47 4 42 

34 6 484 41 
6 49'4 40 
6 50 4 89 
6 52 4 88 
6 58'4 88 
6 54*4 87 
6 55 4 86 
6 564 86 
57 4 85 



Moon H. W. 

rises. N. Y'k 



CAtSHVAS 

ForBdtiiiioie,Vir 
ginia, Kentocky, 
and Missoari. 




B. X. H. X. H.X. 

8 10 10 42|>6 80 

9 1 11 I6i|6 31 
10 11 52,'6 82 



Sun 
sets. 



Moon 



CALUnAl 

For Charieston, N. Caro- 
lina, Tenii.,Off>rgaL, Al- 
and 



Stin 



1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 



18 
4 
53 
43 
46 
59 
17 
28 
24 
5 



11 4ev 88 



morn 

12 

1 23 

2 86 
8 50 
5 7 
sets. 

5 44 

6 82 



1 
2 
4 
5 



57 
25 
401 



H.X 

4 



I 



H. X 



H.X. 



6 33 



8816 35 
■'-'6 86 
6 87 
6 38 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



57i 8 151,6 206 7 

561 9 7,6 205 7 

5510 5 6 21 5 6 
5411 9l6 225 



52 
51 
50 
49 



6 84 6 39 4 48 



mom' 6 23 5 

161.6 24^5 

1 26, 6 25:5 

2 871 6 26'5 
8 61; 6 27,6 



7 
8 



21 
4 



9 84 



16 40 4 48 
;6 4l'4 47 



8 50^6 43 



7 28 10 18 

8 2911 4 

9 84 11 63 



6 44 
6 46 
6 46 
6 47 



10 41 

11 15 
11 46 
ev 19 

50 

1 26 



6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



69 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



86 
34 
34 
83 
88 
82 
82 
82 



10 89'mori)'i6 48 4 42 



11 83 
morn 

45 

1 46 

2 43 
8 41 

4 40 

5 89 
rises. 

5 24 



6 
6 

7 



7 

57 
53 




1 
2 
4 

5 
6 

7 
7 
8 



46 
45 
44 

43 
43 



5 6|6 285 
sets. 1 6 29 5 

5 48 6 29<4 59 

6 37,16 80;4 58 

7 S3' 6 81 14 58 



8 851 

9 89! 



6 82 4 57 
6 83;4 67 



10 48i!6 84^4 56 




43 
40 
69 
17 
28 
24 
5 
41 
16 

8 46 

9 19 
9 60 

10 25 



49 



51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
6 67 
6 58 
59 




2 
8 



4 4111 46 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



40 
40 
39 
89 
88 
88 
87 
87 
86 
86 
86 
86 



morn 

47 

1 46 
244 
8 41 
4 89';6 41 



6 85 
'6 86 
;6 87 
6 88 
'6 89 
6 40 



6 87 
rises. 

5 28 

6 12 
7 
7 



6 41 
6 42 
6 48 
6 44 
2*6 45 
58fi6 46 



56,11 58 
55 mom 



55 
54 
54 
64 
58 
58 
68 
58 
52 
52 
52 



56 

1 50 

2 44 
8 88 

4 82 

5 27 
rises. 

Q 46 

6 81 

7 22 

8 18 



mom 
46 



1 
3 

4 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 



59 
17 
28 
24 
5 
41 
15 
46 
19 

8 50 

9 25 



TOADS IN GARDENS. 
Yabious remedies have heen given for the prevention of 
the ravages of insects in gardens. Worms, or the larvae 
of certain moths and beetles, often make sreat destruc- 
tion among many kinds of plants. YarTous kinds of 
bugs attack melons, cucumbers, squashes, &c., and of- 
ten destroy tbe crop soon after it appears above ground. 
Some kinds of worms seldom or never appear above the 
snrfjfiGe of the ground~«ttacking plants at their roots, 
or at such parts, as are covered by earth. Others eat 
the leaves, and sometimes the stems of young plants. 
The latter are frequently called " cut worms," from the 
manner in which they cut off plants at the surface of 
the earth. In this way they totally destroy some kinds 
of plants, as beans, melons, cabbages, &c., which, when 
once cut off in this manner, can make no farther growth. 
One of the b^ means of preventing the ravages of these 
insects, is to hunt them early every morning, while they 
are near the plants they have eaten ther previous night, 
and destroy them. Toung chickens and ducks are some- 
times kept in gardens, that they may devour the insects. 
This is but a partial remedy. Chickens will only eat a 
fbw species of insects— «ome of the most destructive 
they leave unnoticed — and they will always do more or 
less injury by eating various plants, and by scratching. 
Ducks fbed more indiscriminately on insects, and do less 
damage to the plants. Bat toads will do much more 
good In proportion to the number, (If well grown,) than 
either chickens or ducks. They do no injury whatever ; 
they feed altogether on insects, and devour almost every 
species that infests the garden. They have another ad- 



vantage over chickens or ducks— they seek their food 
at times when insects ar6 most abroad ; at dusk of even- 
ing, when fowls are at rest. Exoepting the black 
^' pumpkin bug," toads will fill their stomach with any 
bug, worm, or fly, that belongs to the catalogue of ene- 
mies to the former or gardener. 

FATTENING SWINE ON APPLES. 
The evidence which has heretofore been published, in 
regard to the value of apples as food for stock, is sup- 
ported by facts which are frequently brought to our 
knowledge. Mr. Jaxbs M. Ellis, of Onondtga HilK 
lately stated to us that he had been in the practice or 
using apples extensively for fattening hogs, for several 
years, and their value had been proved to be such, that 
he deems it an object of profit to produce pork by tl»e 
aid of apples, but would not, otherwise, so regard it. 
He has a large apple-orchard, in which he allows his 
hogs to range most of the beason. They are of much 
benefit to the trees by destroying many of the insects 
which the fallen fruit contains, and by keeping the 
ground loose and rich. As the fruit approaches ripe- 
ness, the nutriment increases, and the hogs thrive fitster. 
When nearly ripe, those apples which are not r^dDy 
marketable, boiled, or steamed, are mixed with meal 
and the slops of the kitchen and dairy, eonsUtute 
the food for fattening hogs. The meal is increased to- 
wards the close of the fattening process, being at last 
equal to one-fourth of the bulk of apples. Mr. £. in. 
forms us that his pork is always of excellent quality, 
and is so regarded by all who have purchased it. 
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PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR ALMANAC. 



lath Mdstli. 



BECEfllBBR, 185 9. 



XftOH's PBABX8, 



Thiid QuAiier. 
New Moon. . . . 
First Quarter.. 
FalDCoon 



BO0TOV. 



D. H. M. 

4 7 88 mo. 
10 10 48 ey. 
18 8 55 mo. 



VBW^TOKK. 



baitim'r^. 



H. M. 

7 26 mo. 
10 86 ey. 

8 48 mo. 



26 8 26 mo. I 8 14 mo. 



H. M. 

7 15 mo. 
10 25 ey. 

8 82 mo. 
8 8 mo 



ohablib'h. 



H. M. 

7 2 mo. 
10 12 ey. 

8 19 mo. 
7 60 mo. 



8UH Oa MBBXDIAIK 



D. 

1 

e 

17 
25 



H. 

11 
11 
11 

ev. 



49 

52 

56 





8. 

29 
52 
42 
41 




31 Dayi. 



OiT eTeryihiitf ready for winter. 
Kill swine, ana poultry designed 
for the holidays^ nwrket. Cut 
wood before mow comes, if pos- 
sible; pile it up and hul it with 
the first sledding. See to eM the 
(ive-stock. Any feeble lambs or 
other sheep should be pat by 
themselves, and well nourishea. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Iv farmers would read and put in practice the teach- 
ings contained In The Cultiyator, and other periodicals, 
they could hardly fall of making progress in agricultural 
knowledge. From reading some of Uie early yolumes 
of The Cultiyator and Genesee Farmer. I was induced 
to change from a shallow, to a deep ana thorough sys- 
tem of cultWation— paying particular regard to drain- 
age, and the saying and application of manures— which 
haye more than doubled the products per acre; and not 
only so, it has rendered the products measurably sure, 
and failures that were heretofore charged to the seasons 
were found to be chargeable to the method of cultl?ation. 

I baye mentioned the sources to which I am mainly 
indebted for the progress that I haye made in agricultu- 
ral improyement at this time, for the reason that of late 
we not imfrequently see it stated that eastem agricultu- 
ral papers are not adapted to our wants — ^that they are 
not calculated for this latitude. Now whilst we admit 
the merits of our western papers, and are from duty 
and interest bound to sustain them. It is not admitted 
that eastern papers are not adapted to our wants ; for 
we believe that whereyer they are read, and what they 
teach is put in practice, they will answer for this or any 
other latitude where the cultiyator of the soil is desirous 
of improying in his business. Livus Cohjc. Troy, 
Oakland eottniy, Mich,, Junt 25, 1851. 

The defects of the mind, like those of the tace, grow 
worse as we grow old. 



SALT AS FOOD FOR PLANTS. 
Peofessor 'Way, chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, in a lecture on this subject, stated, as a con- 
clusion to which his inyestigations bad led him, that 
common salt was neither directly nor indirectly, a con- 
stituent of the food of plants. He stated, howeyer, as 
his belief, that salt did, in some instances, produce an 
action beneficial to vegetation, on some soils. He had 
not carried out his investigations to such an extent as 
to say, positively, to what this elSbct is attributable, 
but he was '' led to believe that the common salt acted 
on certain silicates of lime present, in a way as yet not 
understood ; and at the same time as it afforded a sup- 
ply of lime to plants, gave rise, probably, to a modifica- 
tion of silica, important to the straw of the cereals.'' 

In reference to Prof. Wat's remarks, other members 
of the society gave the results of their experience in the 
application of salt to land. Col. Challoner said he did 
not consider it acted simply as a manure on grain crops. 
'^ but it stiffened and brightened the straw, and caused 
it to ripen from 8 to 5 days earlier Uian it would other- 
wise have done." Mr. Barrow has found salt improve 
the strength and quality of his wheat straw, his neigh- 
bors' crops having been laid while his stood well. Mr. 
Mechi said — ''without being able to give the scientific 
reason, salt gave strength and brightness to the wheat 
straw and prevented its lodging." He applied it at the 
rate of 8 cwt. per acre, mixed with the same weight of 
gtiano " 
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The writer's labor makes the reader's ease. 
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A Suva- COOHTRT RESIDXHCB. 

On of the iMding defects io tlie pluii of oonntiT rendenoei, in the worka alrud; pnUiihed on this ra^ject i* 
Ibe Wftot of H17 intellecttiBl itroTinon for proprletoia of quite limited meana. H««ic« w« And tbe more coU; 
honie* orJ7, ue aup* 
piled with a library 
or ttady. Mow, we 
think the educoUoa 
of tbe mind quite as 
important m the 
manufactnre of bnt- 
ler and cheete; and 
that provision should 
be mode for tbe pur- 
suit of useful know- 
ledge as well aa for 
'\e pursuit of dimes 
_jd bank-note*. In- 
deed, we find that 
some of tbe beat 
knowledge - stocked 
liunllics are among 
those of slender 
ine«tu, and many of 
the rooit emiueut 
men have risen on 
their own labors. 

As an exeeptiou to ■ 
this general defect in 
country houses, we 
give a plan , view, and 
condensed descrip- 
tion of a cottage from 
HoTticutltirist , 



intended, as the residence of a eoiiBfry elergyman, but 
which ma; be adopted with great Stness bjr any man of 
mnderata means, who wishes to educate hii own child- 
ren, and make them Intelligent, intellectual, and useful. 
The cottage Gothic is given in the view — as adapted 



iO rnral scenery, and giving 







!:==n" 



ttaj other style. The rustic veranda and trellis, for the 
support of climbers, and for giving the whole an inte- 
resting rural appearance, are made of ceder poles with 
the bark on, — and are thus erected at a very trifling 
expense — and are more appropriate than any elaboiale 
carpentry. 
The plan needs but little explanation. A door at D, 

Srintod by niislake C in the cut,) opens on the veran- 
, and another at C ahuts off the back entry from the 
front hall. Tbe atudy is attad with book-cases at B B; 




the living-rootn hu convenient closets so [riaced as t« 
form a kind of bay-irlodow effect, quite pleadng in ap- 
pearance. The door be. 

iweeu the child's bed-room 

and the back entry is glazed, 
to admit light to tho latter. 
If desired, the closets be- 
tween the entry and bed- 
room may give place to a 

Tiie second - floor plan 
(drawn on a smaller B<^e) 
shows five good bed-rooms 
withaclosettoeach. Below 
is added a sketch of the rear, 
showing the back porch, and 
arrangement of the kitchen- wing. 



The whole may be constructed of wood, — where mate- 
rials and labor, are not vety costly, — in a simple man- 
ner — tho inside walls to be whitewashed or neatly 
papered — the first story B to 10 ft. high ooly, — for 
about $1,200. 

Thb Pbilosofb Kit's Stohi. — Learned men toiled tor 
ages In trying to And out what this mysterious substance 
was, which shonld change the baser metals to gold. A 
dethroned monarch had discovered the secret , and was 
promised his throne again on condition that he wonid 
reveal It, The prelimmaries were settled, and bis 
power was regained, when he sent, in fulfilment of hie 
promise, with great pomp and ceremony, a Ploia! 
John Randolph once stopped In one of bis rambling 
speeches, and fixing his keen eyes, exclaimed, "Hr. 
Speaker — I have found the philosopher's stone ! It 
consists of these four monosyllables, ' r AT-AS-Ton-oo." '' j 
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THE OIiD AMD THB KBW PLOWS. 

Tb« flrst «iigT«Tiiig we hero present, exhitilta tho plow >t present uaeA In Morocco. It ii cerUiDlT not fit to hn 
u«d « » State Plowing lUtcb, tlihoiigh it nu^ be Duwle very cbe>p. Wo beUeie it hM not been p*teme3^ 




The point only I» shod with iron. Does the reader aak why the Hoors vuntinne to tho present day to oae andi 
wretched impleiuentT The answer is as simple as the question — thtj/ do not lake agrimliurai piiptrt! 

The next figure repreaenta one of the lieat plows used - ~ 
in Badi-D, In Gernuiny. This is about equal lo the best 
of the ancient plows of Greece and Rome. Why du not 
(he GcrmaDE have better plows) Asricaltnral papers 
do not circulate in Germany as they do iDtliiii 
Thousands or even our middle-aged raiincrs cai 
ber when the old " bull plow " was almost our sole im- 
plement, and was Utile if any belter than the German t\i j\-— »-^^m 
plow, Tliese periodicals were won after commenced, l^t-— ^ "^N^/V. e^» 
and the bkUp/owi disappeared. -^fea *-^4^ — =i^ 

Tfow contrast these awkward machines with the 
the best modern construction — for example, take Prouiy ^ Mear^ Ctntrt Draft Plow, with its beauty ot Toim, 
strength, lightness, and finish, wurking with Ute precision and steadiness or • locomotive, — Skod then isy 
whether we iiave not the ad' 
vanta^ of those ancient tilleri 
of the Eastern World, in beinf 
able to secure to ourselves, foi 
a dollar a year, all the valua' 
ble information which is con- 
stantly and newly turned oul 
by the experience and practice 
of the best farmers of oui 
country — and which is now 
circulating among two or three 
hundred thousand of the most 
intelligent cultivators of the 
soil, through the medium of 
the press. 



THE BI.A.CK.FACBD SCOTCH 

A singular and wonderfully hardy animal is the Black-fkced sheep of the Highlands in Scotland. It Is aiUd that 
in the bleakest and wildest pa-itures of the mountain ranges, none but this kind of sheep can exist. The Mutton 
is remarkable for its Hncness and 
delicacy of flavor. The quarters 
weigh abont sixteen pounds. 
The Qeeces averse about four 
pounds, and the wool is used 
only for carpets and the coarser 
worsteds. Some have proposed 
to Introduce this sheep into the 
rougher and more mountainons 
distill of this country. 

Tbb BtsT MAnnacs. — Gyp- 
sum is oden a very good manure ; 
lime is mostly highly useful; :; 
ashes sometimes o[)eraie to great i 
benefit ; guano Is fre<inently very -' 
powerful; and yard manure is ' 
excellent under nearly ail cir. 4 

dances; — yet there is reason S 

lieve that the best fertilizer J 
of all, and one without which ■■ 
all of these together will be of 
little use,— is the tpiril of in- 
dtwfry, tnliTfTxtt, and iatttli- 
glace- 
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COLD VIKERZBS. 

TBI m>[d introduction of cold vinerEet, bu, of U[« || are set into the fronnd about «iz feet Kpurt. Thete 
7Mra, formed quite tu era to the cultivation of eiotlc potta riie feveu fe«t aboTe tlw surface at the rear (A), 
grapes. Many jrear* ago, a great deal "f moDcj, and a 1| and two Ibet threo iodw* at the ftout (B.) They are 
great deal of latmr were eipendad 
m attempts to cultivate them in 
open air, all of which were gene- 
rallj repaid with a gre>.t deal of 
vexation at the total failure 
caused by mildew. Cold vineriea, 
requiring incomparably less at- 
tention than vineries heat«d by 
', and ripening the n-uit some 
weeka earlier than by open air 
cultare, and giving fine delicious 
crops with mnch certainty, have 
saved the foreign sorts from n^jec- 

The annexed figure represents 
■ very neat and taatefiil cold 
grape-house, erected by H. Ih- 

lEBSOLL, nearPbilsdelphia. It U 

8 feet by 48 1-2 feet, and 14 feet 
hiRh ; was built of the best mate- 
rials, by mecbanics at city prices, 
uid cost S500. 

The second engraving exhibits 

the interior of a larger grap 

made on tbe same plan, by f 

ViN RsRMXLAEK, at Clinton 

Point, on thu Hudson. This t>eing about twice as long 1] sheathed or weather- boarded in tbe c 

IS the preceding, with the same width and height, must the outside of the posta,* along the hack and front — tlie 
have cost about one thousand dollars. |i the two ends being also boarded np — witb a door in each 



To mch a* may not wish to expend so much, tbe fol- 
lowing exceedingly cbCBp plan is recoinmoadcd, belog 
less than half the cost of ordinary green -bouse*. It is 
copied In aabstaDce from the Boriiculluritt, and is tbe 
mode adopted for cheap structures by Rivers, the ce. 
lebrated nareeryman of Sawbrtdgowortb, England. 

" In flg. 1 (see next page,) we give a sketch of a sec- 
tion of one of these cheap strnctnres, from which any 
ufoUT readers may construct a similar house. 

The ft«ine of this building is wholly of wood. Posts 



or in both ends — opposite the suoicen walk (C). This 
walk is sunken, partly to economise cost, and is needed : 
to raise tbe beck and front high enough to walk andci I 
tbe roof, and partly to bring the plants as near tbe glass 
as tioasible — a great desideratum in all plant culture. 
So t^, it will be seen that this structure costs little 

• ir foe ■ vinery or i bouic lo be Hud is iBmrncr, lUi wool 
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>re than % board f^oce. Mow let ng examlnt tbe glui 
roof, for it Is her« that the cost nsually Mm. And as 
tbtB cost Is not BO mQch In tbe glass, as in the sliding 
s&shes, all nicelj Jointed and framed, and the grooved 

I rafters in which they are to slide, Mr. Rivias has cut 
loose trom the whole system of sashes, and made the 
entire roof one flxtore. Ventilation, which it not to be 
diapensed with, he proTldes for in a much more eOec- 

I tual manner than the common one, by Wing boards. 



along the whole line, sa may be needM,)— iTing upon 
hinges, to as to open outwards, and permit a stream of 

o pass over through the breadth of the whole house, 

o construct tbe roof, a strip of timber — what is 
usnally called a wale strip — Is laid along the top of the 
ftont and bock parts to form a "plate." To tnia plate 
are nailed the rafter pieces, about Ave or six feet apart. 
Across theae rafter pieces, light strips, i. e. j, >, (, about 
two inches by one inch, arc let in on aWel with the top 
of tbe rafter. Then, along tbe whole length of tbe roof, 
in tbe direction of the raters, light strips are nailed to 
tbe bearers, t, t, i. These strips are rtbated on the top 

a common sash .bar, and are of course laid upon the 
roof jatt tai enough apart to receive the glass — say 7 
■ es, (If 7 by 9 glass is to be nscd.) No framing of 
—lies is necessary, and when the nbole Is glazed. It is 
light, strong, and durable, and is put together so easily, 
that a house 80 or 40 feet long, can be bmlt very quickly. 
The strips that make the sash bars are both sawn and 
rebated at the taw mill; and as many of Mr. R.'s 
houses are built of rough stuff, left nnplained, and coat- 
ed oyer with ship- varnish instead of pamt, the constmc- 
tion Is reduced to the minimum of mmplicity and ex- 
pense. The house we show a section of in flg. 1, is used 
aa an early forcing house for grapes and other fVuits, 
' the grapes are grown upright in an inside border 

ne side of the walk, while the other side is occupied 
with fruit trees — peaches, nectarines, and figs, in pots, 
laden with fruit. 

, For this climate, a variation of this cheap structure 
would be very aseful aa a vinery without fire heat. In 
this case tbe border ehnnld be made o^liide of the fi;ont 
wall (B), tbe vines brought under the boarding and 
trained up under the glasSj about 8 inches below the 
glass, troia front to rear. The sunken walk could 
then be dispensed with, as there wonld be height enough 
along the back wall — which is seven feet high, for a 
person to walk erect. Such a bouse would make a 
capital cold vinery at very trifling cost." 



PYRAMIDAL PKAH THEES. 

lEAT advantage of pear trees trained aa dwarfs, or in 
the form of pyramids, is the little room they occupy in 
limited grounds, and more especially in village gardeni. 
They also come sooner into bearing in most instances, 
although this is commonly overrated. The disadvan- 
tages are, they require Constant and high cultivation, 
which It Is not always easy to penoadc land-owners, 
with the present high prices of labor In this country, to 
give them ; and a still greater amount of attentloB Is 
required to kci-p them properly pruned, to preserve 
them In the b«t bearing state and most beautiftil 
form. For example, tbe best shnpcd dwarf pear tree, 
such as is reprcsi'.nted by Fig. 1, requires a thorough 
going-over four times In the year, viz: early in the 
spring in the fljst place, to cut bock all the leading 




shoots, — then aeair — 
fn summer, all tli 
sido sfaooti muit b« 
ed off; thirdly, abc 
hist of summer, the 
shoots which haves): 
are broken partly < 
left hanging down s 
the tree, so as to s 
flow of sap gradnail 
not so suddenly as h 
them off at once 
fourthly, several day 
wards the whole i 
moved. This is a 
the course pursu 
Cappe, the pnnce o 
ere, in the great Jar 
Plaaies at Paris. 

Any one may easl 
mate tbe task of tbn 
over a tree foil of bi 
and shoots, four I 
fear, and then may 
the trees in tbe garden. 
We mention thU not to 
discourage handsome 
and finished culture, 
but that all may count 
the cost In advance; 
and especially for tbe 
beneSt of those who 
cannot aSbrd to devote 
five minutes yearly to 

cnltivatlng the soil. _ 

round each free, or to FTf. <L Fig, i Fig.t. 

five tt even a triennial prinlDg. Such should not un- 
ertakc with dwarf trees ; but those wbo are willing to 
devote the attention jvill be well repaid b; th« flue 
crops and beantifnl appearance of a well managed gar- 
den of pyramids. 

Dwarf pears often look badly because thdr training 
was not begun right— their tducaliim was not properly 
comenced. The young one year's 
shoot must be cut off in the first 
place early in spring, at the point 
shown by the doited line in Fig. 
2, so OS to leave a stump of eight 
or a doten bndsos inFig, 8. "ntia 
will throw out new shoots and 
form, by autumn, the two-year 
dwarf or pyramid, Fig. 4. These 
side shoots are again cut back two- 
thirds or more the next spring, so 
as to give the tree a good pyrami- \ 
dal shape ; and thus the operation V 
is continued, till the mature pyra-v 
mid la formed as In Fig. 6. Du- \ 
ring all this time, however, sum- 
mer pruning, or pinching off all 
shoots that are pushing beyond 
their proper bounds, must b« 
careftilly attended to. Those who I „ I 

this work con amt>r«, will have handsome pyramids — 
those who regard it as an irksome task, would do better 



LABOR AND ITS. PAT. 
Thi New. England Farmer gives a good example of the 

successfnl management of an orchard. When the trees 
were an inch in diameter, manure was applied, and they 
wore kept dug aronnd, the circle thus cnltlvaled being 
yearly increased in size as the roots extended In length. 
This circle has now become ttvelve feet in diameter. 
Chip manure, bones, ashes, and other fertilizing sub- 
stances, sre often applied. The resnlt of this labor is. 
that the owner obtains yearly large crops of beautiful 
and excellent fruit, and obtains more money from his 
orchard than many farmers do fVom all sources, al- 
though this does not constitute his main busiuesa. 
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TBE BABIRUaSA. 

Taii animal belongi to the hog r»iDil<r ; iut from ita great dis^mtlarit; to its congeners, it is ranked by na- 
tDralUts in a separate genua. Its native countr; is the lodian Archipelago, Trom which it has been ocfasioDally 
taken to Tarions European countries, but hai never been fUrlj reclaimed from its vild state, tboogh qieci- 

3 Lave been kept for several 
jearBiniuenagajies andmuseums. y\' \/ 

The aaimal rescmli1e« the bog in 
its habits, and iU deah is said to 
3 good fbr food. Martia oU- 

" Though allied to no, (bog) 
the Babiruaaa is distinguished bjf 
certain peculiarities, uoe of irhicb 
is the upward dirt«iion of the a|. 
veoli of the upper tusks or caniae 
teeth; these tusks in the male, 
are enormously developed, as li> 
length , and are extraordinary both 
'n tlieir form and position. They 
lo not pass out between the lips, . 
is in the hog, but cut through , 
the skin of Che suout. 
pear like horns growii ^ 
asual situation. Instead of being 
stout and strong, they are slendtr, 
and rising vertically, curve back- 
wardsnith a slight indication out- 
wards, so as to form part of a cir. 
tie, and often touch the akitK.f 

the forehead. The tusks of the _^=t~„ 

lower jaw are sharp and powerful, and emerge fron> between the Up*; they bend npwarda and oatwards, and ai 
sulBcicDtly formidable weapons. The upper tusks are wanling in the female, and the lower are amall. The ii 
s are four in nomber in each j»w. The molars are five on each side, above and below." 



"/ 



THB BNaUSH DRAFT-HORSE. 



SoHB of the Si>eKt ipecimena 
of the English Drait-IIorse, 
possess a union of enormous 
muscle and graceful form, 
which is not to be found in 
any ofber animal. The cele- 
brated imported stallion, 
. of this breed, be- 
longing to J. ROBIHSOH, of 

Palmyra, N. T., always re- 
minded us of the massive 
strength of the locomotive. 
We have known him to draw 
loads nhich would have 
proved hard for an ordinary 
two horse team. His owner 
offBred lo let him draw 
against any ordinary yoke of 
axen, but we believe no one 
iccepted the offur, k3 

Half-bloods from this ani- 1-^ 
mal and others of the kind '[-^ 
mported into this country, ^ 
lave proved to be of great 
ralue utr lalioriiig farm- ^^ 
lorscB. We have seen two .■;■- 
hree year colts la}" over a '' 
1 sward to the depth of 



ncbes. 



the I 



GOOSBERRIES' AND CURRANTS. 

Tna practice of training these up in the form of small 
trees, however well suited to sonic climates, will not 
er for that of the United Stales. They sbonld be 
pruned down to the ground every three or four yni's, 
HO that no very old wood shall be allowed to i'i'->. 
Some prefer leaving them to grow for about ux vl.'j;?. 
whinh is the longest period admissible. The old w>>od 
should, however, be pruned out more or less every 
spring ; and they must be kept well manured and culti- 
vated. 



FEEDING STOCK. 
AtwATs be regular and systematic in feeding your slock. 
Regularity is the best balance wheel of A^ricnltoral 
enterprise i derange this, and the machine " runs down 
Stated hours and Bpccifled quantities — graduated ■ 
cording to circumstances, should lu variably be observed. 
"Neither too little nor too much— too often nor too 
seldom," is the true policy. The coarsest fodder doutd 
be 1^ in mid-winter. Animals have then sharp appo. 
tites, andwilleat what would be rejected at other times, 
tn moderate weather, stock may be fed In yards. 
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CROSB-OUT SAW WORZED BT A HORSB. 



A craoiB-mrr mw, for eatttng up logs !□ the woods, nud 
for other piirposea, as represented in the obore out, is 
miuu factored by Ehemt b Co, of Allwny. The figure 
shows the mode of cotistruction, without ony explana- 
tion. The whpel which morex the saw, perriiTinH nbout 
arij rcioluUoQs In a iaiiiut«. Thegruat amount of labor 
saved will bf evidi'nt, when it is stated tbat those wLo 
have tried tbis machine, have been able, without any 
change of horses, to work up from ten to fourteen cords 



of hard wood, into lengthi of e<ghl«eD tncbes, in a day. 
A solid hard- wood log, two feet tbrongh, has been cut 
off [u two miDutes. The great adrarlajte which IhiR 
apparatus pofsessc a over the circular saw, which requires 
tbo logn t'> be previously cut and split into cord-wood, 
ia apparent at a glance. 

The whole cost. Including horse-power, of a msehine 
fur one liorse, varies from $90 to SIOS; and for t 
horses from $120 to $135. 



EARLY PEAS. 
Tr j'ou want to have pea'i a week or two earlier than 
all yonr iiclghbor*, eTen thoM who plant the very day 
the snow ia gone, and right under the south aide of a tii;ht 
fence, proceed according to the following plan, described 




in the Horticolturlft . Make a trough of roughest boards 
like that shown in the figure, driving the nails partly 
In, ao that they may be easily drawn ; then All it with 
good rich soil, and plant the peas. This may be done a 
fortnight or more before spring opens. The troughs 
innit then be placed nnder some kind of a frame and 
covered with lash, in the most sheltered and sunny spot 
in the garden. By the time they are a f^w inches high, 
a furrow may he made in the garden, the trough set 
snugly In, the nails withdrawn, and the boards carcftilly 
removed, pressing the earth down evenly. Peas thus 
treated, (says Old Digger,) "don't know that they 
have been moved at all," but grow right on, and are 
r«idy to stick by the time that others obtain the first 

peep of day-light. 

AN INVADING ARMT. 
Wb once knew a man who was very Jealous of " hh 
Ttghti." Be would rather lose ten dollars worth of 



time in attending a law-suit, than have hia neighbor 
wrong him of one dollar- He would go seven miles and 
lose two hours to get one cent more on a few pounds 
of butter. He once drove two miles round, over a 
rough road, to save two cents plank-road loll, and broke 
his wagon which cost four dollars to mend. Yet tbis 
Rame man, whose indignation was always aroused at the 
thought of a foreign or domestic foe, lamely allowed ai 
army of at least 20,000 mulleins, 8,000 horse-thistles, 
60,000 Canada thistles, 2,500 burdocks, and 900 elder 
liurhes, to invade his fields, and the general opinii 
among his rieighhors, was, that the same strength of 
soil and amount of land which llle^B required (br their 
growth, would hava jtrown 40 bushels of wheat, 60 
bushels of corn, and 120 bnidieU of potatoei. 

PLOW 8TBAIGHT. 

It Is an old Mying that " more corn grows on crooked 
rows than on straight " — and why? Because every body 
plauts crooked rows. Now, still more would grow o 
straight ones, if every body laid them straifrht. S 
likewise, every firmer who plows straight fVirrows raisi 
the largest crops, " Why so." asks the reader 1 Be- 
cause the mau who takrt paint to do tkingi teill is 
always moat successful. Whoever will tnm over straight 
and even furrows, wHI do other things equally well ; 
there la no slip-shod farming about him — no bioken 

ffenocB, no giant weeds, no rickety tools, but all is 

and Sonrishtng. Show me the style in which a 
plows his flelda, and I wHI tell jon whether he ia a good 
orb;>d fkrmer. 
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THB CULTIVATIOir OF riiOWBBB. 



onc« h«ftrd a dUtingniihed bortk 
CDlturlEt remark, that Ibose who had 
lofe of flowers were deflcient in 
He or more or the pbrenalogicat de- 
velopments, — the mind was incom- 
plete, — and therefore thej deserved 
our pity. The remark whb certainly 
Jurt: for the delicacy, the beauty, and 
the Inlmitabte pencilings of th>:a« gemi 
of the vegetable kingdom, furuiih a 
proof of creative power as well aa the 
mighty machinery of the universe. 
^* Not worLdi on wnrldt m phaliukx deep, 

ne DaiiTi n-nh fraiD winlir'a ilMp, 
TtUi ol HL> Hand <a [iam •* i^Lur.'' 
A proper portion of time spent in the 
cultivation of floweri, wilh this view 
re the eye, must therefore tend to 
reflne and elevate the mind, and prove 
quite aa proStable an emgiloyment of 
time, as smoking cigars, playing whigt, 
trotting horses, or bowing down to the 
abrine of old Kihq Dollak. 

Horticultural exhibitions have done 
ind are still doing * great deal to pro- 
mote a laate for the culture of flowers. 
Objects so bcaatif^illy formed certain- 
ly deserve some expenditure of skill 
in their arrangemeut for the public 
eye; a meed tUey do not always re- 
ceive. Among the contrivances for 
is purpose, there is nothing we have 
3n that appears belter than tbe stand 
re[)resented In the accompanying 
", ' e, copied (Vom an English peri- 
odical; and the arrangeiuent here 
preeeided has an case, grace, and 
variety, contrasting strongly with tbe 
""*. compact, and mathematical vase- 
biuqueta so on en seen. 



he obtained information from Uie Al- 
bany Cultivator, in relation to making 
and using mai]ures,that has been worth 
'□ him at tetst JSvt hundred dollars. 



FAIR DEALING. 
Thb celebrated Madant Roland remarked, that sbe al- 
ways heard with pain of aoy one's making a gooii bar j'ajn, 
because she knew In Ibat cms thai some other person 
must have made a poor one. This, with tbe meaning 
intended, was a very Just remark. And, even throwing 
principit out of the scale, it Is greatly to every man's 
advantage to deal fiiirly. We know a fanner wbo can 
always command the very best hands for labor, because 
he always, as a matter of principle, pays tbem well and 
promptly. Another, with an adjoining tarm, can 
otily biro the poorest, or those who are unable to get 
work elsewhere, as all desire U> avoid him on acconnt 
of the petty (Vauds and acts of nnfalrneM which he 
shows towards them. He has not learoed that " hoo- 
esty is the best policy." 

HcDce there is an exception to Kadame Roland's re- 
mark. For the man who gets the best hands, even 
though with high wage«, make* the bat bargain. It 
Is a better bargain to buy the best tools, even at a high 
price, than poor ones at any price. Lot every one, 
therefore, remember, that good bargains are never 
made, taking the long run, by swindling others; but by- 
managing well and turning every thing to tbe beat ad- 
vantage. Tbe farmer who drive* bis buslneas, keeps 
bis farm In fine order, raises no aniraals but flue ones, 
and DO crops bnt heavy ones, !s ultimately more suc- 
wssfbl than the most crafly dealer — the truth Is, all bis 
operations are a boostant succewion of good bargains 



SOWING GRASS SEED. 
F*mxBM, Bi weU as other people, like to make good 

bargains. Some of the wont bai^alna they make is 
with themselves. For eiample, — to aave five dollar* , 
of seed they lose twenty dolhirs of hay or pastDre. By j 
way of experiment, and to exhibit the advantage* of » 
good supply of seed, the writer sowed in the spring M ^ 
1860 a piece of ground to grass, at the rate of one bushel , 
ofseed per ftcre,or hair a bushel of cioverand tbessme 
nuantity of timothy. In less than two months, the 
field afforded a prodigious amount of pasturage,— full 
twice aa much through the scflsun by estimate as ordi- 
nary good pastures. The present year the grass wM 
allowed to grow for hay, which baa Just been cut sno 
drawn In, (7 mo. 10, IBGl.) and the product was fcuiid 
to be Ihrtt and a half (oat ptr acrt-. Where «° 7^ 
find a ptrmetunl pasture or meadow that will do this I 
The soil wa« of or4inary fertility only, or wou'il ■«' 
probably have yielded more than 25 bushels of com pw 
acre. The amount of pasturage aSbrded by the second 
growth of this grass field, fully warrantedthe belief "«' 
a ton and a half per acre might have been again col, 
making jloe font of hay per acre in all, for one year 

Tbe hay produced where plenty of graw-seed is »J"j 
Is of much better quality than where the stalks **>» 
thin on tbe ground. 
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DuTisa 1 OKiAT Bdbiiiiu, — Dr. Johmoa dk 
sar, " He who wiHb to do a great deal of good at a 
win DBTer do anjr." This is the kind of mistake which 
ioiae fhrmers commit. In their zeal to do a great bus! 
arai, they run in debt for large TarmBj aod debt keepa 
them nnder water, and they are always working to a 
diiadrantage. 'Wltb a imaller capital, with industry 
and independence, they would be moch better off in ten 
yean. It is a great deal better to do a little in the beat 
mamier, than a great deal mperflouilly and with diaoT- 
dcr and confuiion. 

Ah modealy la woman's i^rcateat oraameDt, lo the 
want of it ia ber great«at deformity. 



GBAFTING.TOOL FOR ORCHARDS. 
Tbb annexed Sgura i^ j a. 

preaeots a very conTe-. 
□icnt grafting tool for 
splitting the itocka !n 
orchard graHing — a, I' 
handle— 6, theblad^ , 
the wed){e-— rf, the head to knock it out with, after the 
grafta are aet. The whole need not be m^re than 9 oi 
10 Incbea long, including Ibe handle. 
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FAHCT ZiOP-BARBD RABBITS. 

RiPBinhave front the etrlieat ttmes been bred ie domestic uimkli. ud naed more or len u food. WKhio k 
few yeMB, however, thej have become objecU of inUrett wilh uuateiira, ud clubt b«ve been formed in England 
f(>r braediog them to particular 
■tandu'di, ai to size, shape, and 
color. The variety which haa 
generally been employed hy UicM 
"rabbit fancieri'' as they are 
called, !a >aid to have been origi- 
nally obtained from the island of 
Madaguicar, but baa been greatly 
Iniprovt^d in tboie pointa which ~ 

e deemed to constitute beauty, 
_.nce St has been eubjiictcd to the 
skill of the English breeders. The 

accompanying cut shows that tlili ^ 

■ ly have very long cars. This ■, ?^. 

re is considered a gieat merit ' ''.T 

by the breeders, and animals have ^ ^^^~' 

received priiiis at the exhibitions ' 
of London Uctropolilan Rabbit 
Glnb, which measured twenty, 
one inches from tip to tip of tlic 
ears. The specimens from which 
these figures were delineateil, be- 
longed to Fbancis Rotch. ^><\-, of Morris, Otsego county, N. T. Animals of this variety grow to a much 
larger site than the common English rabbit, weighing ten pounds, and sometimes more, each, when dresed. 
They are excellent as lo quality of fli-sh — ai'o prolific and at easily raised as any. 



The GiBAMtOM. — The skill eibibited by some of the London gardeners In the cnHnre of green-honse plants, in 
flncly shown by the above accurate portrait of a prize Geranium presented at the show of the Royal Botanic 
Society. There is perhaps a slight deficiency in the engraving, which represents the plant as rather more aolid 
and compact and less free and graceful than the original. 



Sowiwo Whiat Thick.— The Michigan Farmer In- 
forms us that Gen.WiUlams, of Lima. In that state, has 
bcRn In the practice of sowing two boshels of wheat to 
the sere, the effect of which is small straw, always 
bright, rarely or never liable to rnst, and Increased pro- 
duct — and that others liad observed a simitar result. 



AnTDiTAaBs or DKAimiio. — Edward Brooks of Bos. 
ton,staledatoneof the agricultural meetings, that aAer 
thOT' ughly under-draining a piece of wet gronnd, the 
soil not only became firm, so as to bear a team, but tbat 
tbe craps may be itartsd a fortnight earlier. 
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Tbew mtclitnet b»T« 
been succeaaflilly ns. 
ed IntblBcnaalry for 
the lut ten fears, ••! 
loDger. A great nen- 
Hition has been pro- 
daccd in England by 
tbelr introdnctioD 
Ibereduring the past 
season. Tbe annex- 
ed cut is that or Me- 
dia hick'b Rei^r, 
which received one 
nf the Great Medals 
at the Exhiuilion of 
All NatioiM. This, 
as well at Uusaci's 
Toacliine, ia cuining 

i Gt. Britain. Thesar' 
; ingthcroiscompnted 
' lt$1.26peracre. 



UoCOBlttCK'S RBAPBR. 



VILLAGE DOOR YARDS. 
is oden a cause of regret that so very few of onr or- 
namental gmundB approach In finish the highly kept 
English lawns. Henry Coiman, speaking of the latter, 
says: "Nothing of the kind <3n bo more beautiful; and 
I HKjer tpefore knew the force of that striking o):prc«sion 
of the prinee of poets, Milton, of "walking on the 
smooth shaven lawn/' for it seems to be cut with a 
r, mtbcT than with > scythe; and oiler a gentle 
shower, it really appears as if the field had had Its fitce 
washed, and its hair combed with a fine tooth comb." 

The truth is, it is hardly desirable to introdace into 
this country the expense of mslntaining such bigh and 
' costly flnish to extensive artificial landwaipes. But 
[ there Is one place where it may very easily be done, 
urilh admirable effect and liltle cost ; in the limiled front 
I grounds of the village or suhnrlmn dwelling, A half 
hour, spent every morninu, before breAkfaSt, by the 
proprietor himself, would keep the tenth or twenljcth 
'' -jx acre in Che highest degree of neatneu. 



The first of the nccompnnying plans is intended to 
embrace abont the seventh part of an acre, and Co avoid 
the too freqaent and stiff appearance of a straight walk 
directly from the front gate to Che door. In so small 
a space, shrnba or small trees only can with propriety 
'be introduced, tbe larger of which sbonld be av^r the 
,'boandary; (and otight to be concealed.) The Norway 
fir, the Balsam, the Hemlock, and other species of the 
finest evergreens, which usually attain the height of 
large trees, may be kept small by shortening in their 
branches; shearing their surface makes them too stiff 
and formal. All evergreens, and particularly the hem- 
lock and arbor vlttes, will bear prnnlDg into any shape 



The 



lental etTect of the gronndi is mnch in- 



creased by the introduction of a few flower beds, cu 
Into the tnrf, as shown in the figures. At the sam 
time, the bad appearance wbicb is some times given b: 
cutting up the whole front yard into beds for fiowers 
in wholly avoided. No arrangement of grounds shouli 
ever be made which diflpenaes witb tnrf in immodiat 
n with the dw^liv 




Fig 2 IS ntended as a plan for a more limited siiacc 
A small inconspicno ^ gate at the right opens a direc 
passage to (he kitchen In both nstances the kitche 
garden, if any, occnptcs the groand back of the houst 

A long chapter might be given relative to the select io 
and suitable disposition of the shrubs, and the flowerin 
plants for the beds. This must be lefl mainly to th 
knowledge and taste of the proprietor, or of the pcrso 
he employs. It may l>e however observed, that sue 
alirul* should be chosen as will appear well ihroughoi 
the season, whether in blossom or not ; and iJiat if poi 
sible, the flowers for tho beds should form a consiai 
succession tlirougbuut the season. By commencln 
with ibe spring fiowering bulbs, folloning those wll 
herbaceous perennials, and closing with the finest aniH 
als, a good succession may be kopt np ; and if in add 
tion to these, a supply of the most brilliant green-houi 
plants can be procured, the result will be highly sali 
factory. It would be desirable hi any case, to,ra<»e tl 
plants in the back garden, until near th{ period of flol 
ering, when they should be removed, roots, earth, al 
all; to tho bedn. Grcen-honec plants in pots, are vei 
easily and safely set out ; and an ei^nal advnntagii is d 
rived by growing tbe others in pots for this pnrpone, 

A very few wards as to the treatment of the gra« 
before iC Is sown the soil should be trenched two • 
three f^et deep if possible, and made rich with mannr 
this will keep np a fresh green color tlirough the dri< 
summer. The seed may be sown early in the sprini 
and if at tlie rate of two or three bushels per acre, 
will ina very fbw weeks form a beautiful carpet ofgree 
It must then be mowed with a lawn scythe, and If t' 
mowing is afterwards continued and repeated as ofb 
as once a letik, not a day less frequent, or as sood ai 
cut one inch high can l>e taken off with Ibe scythe, 
will soon rival in smootbnem the surface of velvet itta 
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SUPPORTS FOR CLIMBING PLANTS. 
Tn editor of Tkt HarticultuiUt givea us the follow- 
tng InWrestlag •nd valuable biota on tbe snpporU for 
honeysncUet aod climbing rown, with the flnt of which 
WQ hava been long fimiliu', and liave never, in all tbo 
highly Bniibed, carved, and painted supports, ever seen 
its eqaal; 

" How to make arbort and trtlliia Is no m)itcry, 
thongh you will no doubt agree with us, tint tbo less 
formal and the more rustic tbe better. But liow to 
manage «ngle spedmena of flne climbers, In the latvn or 
garden, so as to display them to the best advantage, is 
not quite to clear. Small fanciful frames are pretty, 
but soon want repain; and stakes, though ever so stout, 
will rot off at the bottom, and blow down in high winrts, 
Loyour great mortiflcalion; and that too, perhaps, when) 
yourplant Is in il« very court dreu of budaud blusrom. 

" Now the bcBt mode of treating single vines, when 
you have not a tree to festoon them upon, is one which 
many of you will bo able to attain easily. It is Dothiiig 
more than getting from thu woods the trunk of a ceilu- 
tree, from ten to fifteen feet high, shortcnhig in all the 
side branches to within two feet of Iho trunk, (and still 
shorter near the top,) and selling it ngain as you would 
a post, two or three feet deep into the ground.* 



"Cedar is the best; i*rtly because it will last forever, 
and partly because the regular disposition of its branch. 
es forma naturally a floe trellis for the shoots to fasteo 

"Plant your favorite climber, whether rose, wistaria, 

ir honeysuckle, ot the foot of this tree. It will soon 

. overlt,IVom lop to bottom, with the finest pyramid 

' of verdure. The young shoots will ramble ont on it« 

I • We o 



in Mr. Alfred SinNh, 



if Newpon, a udom In- 

W<I<II W> UM HW fllW 



aide branches, and when In full bloon, will bang most 
gracefully or pictureaquely trota tbe endi. 

" The advantage of this mode is, that once oUaincd, 
your support lasts for fifty jean; it is Bo firm tbot winds 
do not blowit doimj it preaenta every tide to the kindly 
InBuencesof the tun and air, and permlta every blosaom 
that open*, to be seen by the admiring spectator. Bow 
it looks at first, and afterwards, Id a complete state, 
we have endeavored to give you a &int idea m thia Ultle 

" What shall those of as do who have neilbor cot. 
taget nor gardensl — who, in abort, are oon&ned to a lit. 
tie fVont and back yard of a town We, and yet who love 
vines and climbing plants with all our beartjt 

" That is a hard case, truly. But, now we think of 
it, that ingenious and clever hortiaUttur, Monsieur Vau 
IIoDTTE, of Ghent, has contrived the very thine for 
;jou.* Here it is. He calls It a " Trellii Mobile f and 
if we mlslaktr not, It will be quite •■ valnUe for tbe 



ornament and defence of cities, as tbe Oardi Mobilt of 
Uie Parisians. It U nothing more than a good strong 
wooden box, upon wooden rollera. The box Is about 
three feet long, and tbe double trellis may be eight or 
ten feet high. In this box, the finer sorts of exotic 
climbers, such as Passion Flowers, Everbloomlng Roses, 
U auranilias, Ipomea Lcarii, and the like, may be grown 
with a charming eRert. Put upon wheels, as this itine- 
rant bower is, it maybe transported, aBMr.VAaHoDTTi 
says, " wherever fancy dictates, and even la Iho apart- 
ments of the house Itself." And here, having fUrlj es- 
corted you back to ynnr apartments, after oar long 
talk about out-door drapery, we leave you to examine 
the Trettii Mobilt, snd winh yon a good morning." 

Ndkbeb or Plants Eateh bt DirrEauti Arikals. — 
It has been calculated that 

Tlie Cow cats 2T6 plants, and rejccia 218 
Goat do 449 do 12S 

Sheep do 887 do 141 

UorMdo 262 do 212 

Hog do 72 do 271 

Enolirr asd Scotch Acres. — The English acre con- 
tains 4,840 square yards— the Scotch, 6,150. ~ 

Scotch ocro, therefore, i — "■ """ ""' ' 

the largest. 



is rather more than one-fbartii 
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Fob lome tirae after land Is cleared from the fureet, the 
slumps of trees present obstacles to cultivation. Hard- 
wood stumps rot out in a few years, or become so tkt 
decayed that they may be pulled out by horses or oxen, 
aided by leTCra. Kne and hemlock are longer in rot- 
ting, and from their numerous and extensiFe roots, arc 
a ranch greater impeditoent to the plow. Various ma- 
chines haTe been made to get out stumps. An objection 
3 many is that they are cumbersome and unweildy, 
being difficult of transportation froni place to place; an 
objection to others is, tPiat their cost is too p-eat for 
many farmers. The one here represented, combines 
the advantf ges ofaiinplicity and portableuess with com- 
parative cheapness. The cost raries according to the 



size and i>ower of the diflbrent articles—the^ being de- 
signed to possess a " purchase" or 250 to 1000 tons, and 
are sold at $60 to 4200 each— the size In most comra 
use costing the ftirmer sum. The operation of the ir 
chine is very simple, and may be readily understood 
from the cut, by persons i<ho have only only a moderate 
share of mechanical knowledge. A single horse is 
generally used for working the machine, and this force 
is sufficient for most stumps, but some of extraordinary 
size may require au additional horse, or instead of hor- 
ses, a yoke of oxen. The average length of time re- 
quired for pnlling each stump, is said to be about five 
minutes. Wh. W. Wilms, Orange, Mass., ia the pro- 
prietor of the pal«nt. 



IMPHOVED HYDRAULIC RAM. 
H, spring or brook. C, drive or supply pipe, fi'oin 
spring to ram. G, pipe conveying water to house or 
other point required fur use. B, D, A, E, I, the ram. 
J, the plank or other foandalion to which the ram U 



the plai 



Comparatively few of those for whose benefit this 
contrivaDce is designed, have as yet become aware of 
its great utility. Although the law upon which it 
works is one of the most common In nature, and al- 
though it baa been known in some fori)) or other for 
2,000 yean, yet a kind of mystery has ^ways bung 
about it. The seeming absurdity of the idea that wa- 
ter may be made to elevate itself above its level, and to 
supply a constant and abundant stream at any dcmred 
height, without the liability to accideuts and stoppages, 
has prevented inquiry into the construction of the 
hydraulic ram, and it has consequently remained almost 
■ ]own, and until a few years, little used. 
[jcriplioB, — The annexed cot represents a vertical 
on of the ram. A, the air chamber — B, the waste 
valve— C, valve oj^niog into the air chamber — D, the 




, . J. any 

length desired, and 
about half an inch 
calibre; lead pipe ia 
oouunonly used. — 
The circular figtire 
on the lefl rcpreseuls 
the fbrm of ' 
waste valve, 
waste valve is made 
to vibrate up and 
down thus: - ■' 
water passes down the driving D, and escapes a 
waste valve B. Now, as any descending body increases 
in velocity and force every instant of lla descent, tiic 
column or water descending in the driving pipe, qnkkly 
attains aalBcient velocity and force to lifl tlio waste 
valve, but the valve in rising instanlly stopslhepasMgo, 
and the whole raomenlnm of the water strikes apainst 
it and seeks relief, which Is only found at the valve ~ 
through which a quantity of water is forced into 
air eharabcr, where it is eonflned hy the closing of the 
valve. The raomortum being thus cxpend(Mi, and (hi' 
water at rest, the valve B, drops by its own gravity, and 

isready to start again. Afler repealed v 

air chamber becomes partly fllled with water, compress- 
ing within a small space the air, which by its elasticity 
reacts upon the water, and forces it up the pipe E to 
any desired elevalioa or distance. 

Many a farmer has a good spring or stream 
in the vicinity of his bnildings, which would b 
invaluable if it could be brought to the house and barn; 
but being at a distance, and below the level of his build- 
ings, it cannot be done by the ordinary means of ci 
veying water; tosneh the ram becomes one of the m 
useful contrivances that ingenuity and science lias c 
furnished. Faithfully pernrming its work, nnatlended 
and uDnoticed, with constant and regular pulsation 
of life, it presents one of the most bnautinil and ii 
resting achievements that the mind has ever obtained 
over matter. — Catalogs* of Eintry 4 Co., Jlbany. 
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DBSiair roR a siaall vm.A. 

This very rBnutrkibly neat and taBlcfol design of ■ country dwalling, ii copied fijim tba Horticnitnrirt, ui 
presents the resideace of L, B. BtowNj of Rithway, N. J. It wu designed by A. i. Datii, of New.Tork. 
copy the annexed notice from Ihu HSrticultuilst; 

" It is an eiwUent eiamplii of 
economical arrangement; and we 
scarcely rememtier an Instance wbere 
so good an effect, joined to so mucJi 
comfort and convcniCTice, has been 
produced at so moderate a cost. 
'■ " The plan of the principal floor 
shows, besides the entry, a parlor, a 
saloon, B dtiiinf^rooni, a kitchen, 
ind a pantry. Not an inch of apace 
is lost j and the managetnent of the 
!tairs and passages in tlie second 
Btory, is so complete that six good 
• d. rooms are afforded. _ J 

"The exterior, without making. 
pretensions to ornamental effect, is , 
well composed ; the proportions are 
good, the style Is well expressed,^ 
and the whole Is altogether satisfkc> * 
tory to the eye and (he Judgment. 

" The veranda, wliich extends " 
along llie front of the building, gives j 
jxpresslon of great comfort to , 
y hoiine. In a climate where ' 
shelter and repose are so necewary, . _ . 

In crtain hours of the day, na in the 
middle states, and where a veranda 
is therefore as indispcnitablc as almost 



existing in this country of a cotlngo 
villa containing so mach accoTnnio- 
dation, and In so nnexceptlonalite a 
tiistp, for the moderate som of 
$2,^00,— the co^t of this (]i;Blgn as 
completed at Rahway. 

Protkctioii aoaihxt the Cubgd- 
Lio,— We ha*'e,heard uf some inslon- 
cex where tbefumigalion of trees with 
brimstone, seemed to protect plums 
from this insect, Mr, J. R. Howard 
informs us that Mr. C. II. Ilnll of 
Biucrock, Ohio, has for several yeara 
pursued the following with advan- 
■" !; "He melt* sulphur, and dips 
woolen rags, which are tied to tlio 
of a pole, anil at twilight he l\imi> 
gates the trees. This he does twica 
a week, and it is so offbnsire, Iha*. 
the insects leave the orchard. Th« 
practice has always been successful. 



PINE- APPLE CHEESE. 
T of the Tnodc of making this cheese, as prac- 
ticed bv Mr, R larax Nobtcki, of Rushford, Alli^ny 
county, N. Y,, Is given in the journal of the N. Y. Sute 
Ag. Socialy.from which we take the following. It 
appears that Mr. N. is frora Goshen, Ct., luid lie is pro- 
bably a relative of Mr. Lewis M. Noa-ron, of that place, 
who was the first manufacturer of pirte-apple cheese in 
this Ciinntry. The particulars of his mode were given 
in the Cultivator for 1S45, page 283. 

" Bis enrd is kept until its i^ bring* it into tbe same 
cliomical state that Is produced by a thorough ecsid; 
after which it is cut Into pieces one inch long and tliree- 
nigbths of an Inch square, by a machine which works up 
20 lbs. per minute; after this it Is warmed bv water to 
90°, and salted at the rate of 1 lb. of salt to 60 lie. of 
cilrd. The pioe-applc cheeses are at first pressed smooth 
a n^ck projecting from the lower end, to which the 
pressure is applied. The impression is made by a net, 
which isstrfilched on by a screw, after soflening Ihe 
cheese In hot water. This toughens the rind and insiiros 
the cheese a safe arrival after a long voyage. The Nor- 



ton cheese is in very great demand by Califbmia ship 
pers. The shipping cheeses weigh about 10 lbs. each, 
and are pressed in tin hoops, in perpendicular colamns, 
containing nine cheese each." 

WASHING FLUID. 
Taki one pint alcohol, one pint spirits turpentine, two 
ounces ammonia, (hartshorn,) one ounce camphor gntn; 
mix all ti^ther, and bottle — cork tight— shake b«foT« 

Dirtctiom for using. — For every live gallons of 
ter, about milk-warm, add one pint of soft soap; then 
put in three table ipaonf\i1ls of tbe preparation. Soak 
the white clothes thirty minutes: then rinse or wring , 
them out, rubbing them where the most dirl appears. [ 
Then put them into clear, cold water, without soap, and : 
boil thirty minutes, and rinse them in clear cold w 
The same preparation will answer for colored Qannels 
and calicoes. Soak them thirty minutes, rub and wring ; 
them out. Then pats them through the water in which [ 
the white clothes were boiled, which will deanse tbem j 
sufBciently for rinning. 
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THE JABDIK DBS PI.AITTEB. 



rail, cuUections in comparative analomy, and Indeed 
ery diipartmont of natural science. It affords uneqnal- 
led facilities Tor the atudj of these nciencea ; and our own 
gorernmcnt and people might well atlcinpt to imitate 
the liberality shown in some part* of lis managetnent. 
The garden itself is open to all. There is an amphi- 
theatre with a laboratory and apparatus for public leC' 
:iircK, which are given gratuitously, on every branch 
>f science for more than half the year. The money 
Mpended freely and willingly by the United States, in 
Iriving out or es terminating a single tribe of Indians, 
would set up lialf a dnzcn such institutions as the Gar- 
n of Plants at Paris. We leare it to the good sense 



of American citizens, which wonid be tlie most luefbl 
to all parties concerned. 

The view here given is from the summit of a high 
elevation, which is ascended by a winding path, border- 
ed by close hedges. On the lop [« a pavilion with seals. 
In front and immediately below, is a large cedar of 
Lebanon, more than a hundred yeari old, and with a 
trunk over a yard in diameter. Beyond Ibis is seen 
the bnildings and yards for the wild animals ; exotic 
plants on the lelt, and a long avenue of lindens on Ihe 
righti and still further is an extensive view of the cily 
of Paris. 

Talkibq.— The best rules to form a young man i 
lo talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon w 
has pawied in company, to distrust one's own opinions, 
and valne others that deserve it. 
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COUBUIUU THRBSHBR AND WUTITOWER. 



The Dibove cut rtpresenU a very simple, compact, and 
efllcient apparafui for tbreshiog and cleauiog grain at 
mc operatiun. The wiiioowiug apparatus may be litted 
.0 powenof oilher one or two horses i the cut repreeentB 
the latter, and with this power the machine is capable 
of gettii^ out 150 busliels of wheat, or 3O0 bushels of 
o»t« In u day. The number of handa required dependi 
much on tbo facilities for working the machine, the 



coDTenience of feeding, and the riyjin for d _ 
the straw. At a trial Istcly made with mowed Mta, 
which were not in the best order, it worked at tlie 
rate of 40 bushelg an hour — cleaning the grain In a 
thorough manner — the number of handa einplojed be- 
inf; four men and two boys. It is ' " 

WUEELEB, Melick S( Co., AJbuf. 



METHOD OF CUBINQ PRIZE HAMS. 
The hams of Maryland and Virginia have long enjoyed 
a wide celebrity. At the last exhibition of the Mary- 
land Stata Agricultural S'lclety, four premiums were 
awarded for hams. We are informed 1>j those who had 
the opportunity of ejamining ihem, that ihey were of 
first rare quality. The following are the recipes by 
which the hams were cured; 

T. E. Habbletiis'b Recipe — 1st premium. To every 
100 lbs. pork, take 8 lbs. of G. A. salt, 2 oz. saltpetre, 
2 lbs. brown sagar, 1) oz. of pottsh. and 4 gallons of 
^r, Uii the above, and pour the hrinc over the 
t, after it has laid in the tub some two days. Let 
..._ hams remain sii weeks in brine, and then dried 
several daya before smoking. I have generally had the 
meat rubbed with line salt when it is parked down. 
The meat should tie pcrfucliy cool before packing. 

3. GiEHs's Hkcipb— 2nd premium. To 1,000 lbs. of 
pork, take half a hnaliei and half a peck of salt, S Iba. 
saltpetre, 8 lb*, sugar, and 2 quarts of molasses. Hl^ < 
rub the bacon with it well; keep on for ihreo weeks in 
all, but at Ihii end of nine days take out the hama, and 
put those which were at the top, at the bottom. 

R. BKinEE, Jr's, Recife — 3d premium. One bushel 
fine salt, half Imsliel ground alum salt, one and a half 
pounds saltpetre to the thousand lbs. pork, Ipft to lie in 
pickle 4 weeks, hong up and smoked with hickory wood 
until thf! rifld becomes a dark brosm. 

C. D. SLiNOLOFr's Recife — 4th preminm. To 100 
lbs. green hams, take S lbs. G. A. salt, 2 lbs. brown 
sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz, saltpetre. 2 oi. pearl 
ashes, 4 gallons vrater, dissolve well, skimming off the 
icum arising on the lurfbce. Pack the hams compactly 
in a light vessel or cask, rnbbing the fleshy part with 
Sue sail — in a day or two ponr the above pickle over 
Ihemoat, (nVinECjire to keep it covered with the pickle. 
In fonr to six weeks, according to the size and weight 
of the hams, (that is to say, the longer period for heavy 
hams,} hang up to smoke, hoek up; smoking with 
eroen Mckory wood. I have put np hams for the last 
12 or 15 years by the above recipe with uniform sua- 
cess, equal at all times to the sample now presented. 

To the above we add the following, which we, ai well 
as many others have ia(isrni:torily proved; 



For every one hundred pounds of meat, t«ke Ave 

SInlaof good molasses, {orSve pounds of brown sugar,) 
ve ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock salt — add 
three gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a 
gentle tiro, skimming off the Troth or scum as it rifes. 
Continue the boiling till the stdt, ttc., h dissolved. 
Have the hams nicelvcut and (rlmraed, picked in casks 
with the ahank end down, as the pickle will Ihns strike 
in better. When the pickle, prepared as above, is 
cooled to blood heat, pour it over the bams. Tbey 
may lie in pickle from two to stx weeks, according to 
the size of the pieces, or the state of the weather, more 
time being required in cold, than in warm weather. 
Bet^for mutton hams, intended for smoking and drving, 
may he cured according to this node, and will be l^nnl 
excellent. ' 

Much of the goodneni of ham; depends on smoking. 
They should be hung at siidi M diHtance tiom the fire, 
as not t« be heated. They should also be bung up vrjth 
the shank end downward, as this will prevent the es" 
of their Juices by dripping. Small hams, wanted 
immediate use, will answer with two weeks smoking, 
but large ones, and those wanted for keeping, sbonld be 
smoked four weeks or more. 

CREAM CHEESE. 
Takk oho quart of ver;r I'ch cream, a little soared, put 
it In a linen cloth and tie it as close to the cream as yo 
can. Then hang it up to drain for two days — take 
down, and carefully turn it into a clean cloth, and bang 
it np for two more days — then take it down, and having 
put a piece of Iben on a deep sonp-plate, tnm your 
cheeeeupon it. Cover it over with your linen; keep 
turning it every day on to a clean plate and clean cloth 
until it is ripe; which wlU be In about ten days or a 
fortnight, or may lie longer, as it depends onuiehMt 
of the weather. Sprinkle a tittle salt on (he outlide, 
when you turn them. If it is wanted to ripen quick, 
keep it covered with mint, or nettle leaves. The slie 
made fiom a quart of cream Is moM conTenient, but if 
wished larger, thoy can be niade »o. 
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liABOR-SAVINa MACKINBS AHO IMPLBMBNT8. 



Theke ifl no country in the world where manual lahor 
bears so high a price in proportion to the yalue of agri- 
cultural products, as in the United States. This is a 
strong reason why fkrmers should endeavor to lessen 
the cost of production by the use of labor-saving im- 
plements. Considerable progress has, in fact, been 
made in this direction within a few years, though such 
implements and machines are by no means so generally 
adopted as good economy would dictate. 

Hakybstiko Machixbs.-^Iu the principal grain-grow- 
ing districts, these machines are of immense value. In 
some instances they enable the farmers to secure their 
crops at the proper season and in good order, when 
without them it would be entirely impracticable to pre- 
vent the loss of a greater portion on account of the 
scarcity of hand labor. The Prairie Farmer estimates 
that probably not less than 8,500 new reaping machines 
were put in use in the north-west the past season— 
equaX to the labor of 17,600 men. The credit of simpli- 
fying these machines, and bringing them into successful 
operation, belongs to American mechanics ; though they 
were first tried, (but not practically introduced,) in 
England. They can be used in any clear ground, if the 
surface is not very irregular. Regular undulations, or 
large swells, do not materially affect their operation. 
Hussey's, manufactured by O. Hussey, Baltimore, Md.. 
and McUormick's, manufactured at Chicago, III., ana 
other places, are the kinds in most extensive use. A 
machine will cut from sixteen to eighteen acres in a 
day. The fbrce required to operate them, is two horses 
and two men-^ne of the men to drive the team, and 
the other to rake off the grain from the machine and 
leave it in heaps. A gentleman who has lately seen 
McGormick's machines in operation, says — ^'I could 
not but admire the perfect manner in which the wheat 
was cut and laid,-*it being all cut very even, and about 
six inches fVom the ground.'' 

MowiMG Machines. — ^A machine similar to the ma- 
chines above describedL has been used, to some extent, 
for cutting grass. We are informed that it answers 
well for timothy, or grass that has not much flue her- 
bage at bottom, but is liable to clog in fine, thick grass. 

Machines toR sowing grain, both in drills or rows, 
and broadcast, are used to considerable extent in Wes- 
tern New- York. The broadcast machines are capable 
of sowing any kind of grain, grass seed, plaster, ashes, 
bone-dust, guano, lime, &c., more evenly than they can 
be sown by hand. The force required is a horse and 
man — ^the latter riding on the machine and guiding the 
horse. It will sow twenty acres in a day. A machine 
of this kind, which has given good satisfaction, is made 
by P. Seymour, East Bloomfield, Ontario county, K. 
T.. and costs $46. 

But the practice of sowing wheat in drills j is every 
year gaining favor, and this system of sowing is destined 
to become general. In England the system is already 
so well established, that it has been pronounced the 
''sheet-anchor of wheat husbandry." English and 
Scotch machines have been introduced into this country, 
and have been improved as regards simplicity Of con- 
struction and cheapness. Several kinds are used, as 
Palmer's, Graggs & Reynolds', Sherman's and Sey- 
mour's. Their cost is from $55 to $80. These machines 
will sow any kind of grain with groat exactness, and the 
seed deposited to the acre may be regulated to any 
quantity, from half a bushel to four bushels. The space 
between the rows for wheat, is nine to ten inches, and 
the seed is deposited from one and a half to two inches 
deep. A man and horse will sow twelve acres in a day. 

HoRSB-RAKBs. — Ouc of thcso implements, one man 
and a horse will perform the work of ten men. The 
revolving wooden rake is most genenJly used. Its cost 
is from eight to ten dollars. Spring-tooth wire rakes 
have been tried, but are liable to the objection of making 
the hay gritty, from their scratching the ground so hard. 
A rake of somewhat new form, called '' 1>elano's Horse- 
rake," has been introduced, and is highly spoken of by 
those who have used it. It is attached to an axletree, 



with wheels. Each tooth has a separate Joint at its up- 
per end, by which it is readily raised over stones or 
stumps. From the independence of the teeth, it also 
adapts itself to the surface of the ground, under any 
circumstances, and for this reason is approved for un- 
even fields, where the common revolving rake does not 
answer. 

Cultivators. — What are called " field cultivators," 
are extendvely used for working fallows. They are 
supported on wheels, and drawn by horses or oxen at- 
tached to them by means of a tongue. The teeth are 
made to penetrate the ground fVom two to five inches, 
by a graduating apparatus to which the frame in which 
they are placed is attached. The best teeth are made 
of cast-steel. These implements work the ground 
rapidly, and clean and loosen the soil in very perfect 
manner. A good team will go over ten to twelve acres 
in a day. 

KIND WORDS— USE THEM. 
Bkcause they fall pleasantly on the ears of all to whom 
they are addressed, and is therefore one of the ways of 
promoting human happiness. 

Because they give an impression in your favor, and 
thus prepare the way for your greater influence over 
others for good. 

Because kind words powerftilly contribute to soothe 
and quiet your own spirit when ruffied by the unkind- 
ness of others. 

Because they show the difference between you and 
the rude, malicious, or revenge^l, and are suited to 
show them their wrong. 

Because they are suited to stir up the kind afilM^tions 
of your own heart . There is sweet music in such a voice 
rightly to affect the soul. 

Because they are so uncommon, use them that there 
may be more of such bright stars in our dark firma- 
ment. 

Because they aid in carrying out the divine injunction, 
'' Be courteous," '^ Be kindly affectionate one to ano- 
ther." 

Because you cannot conceive of any truly benevolent 
being who would not use them. 

Because you liave heard such words from your God, 
and hope to hear such words forever. — American Mee- 
eenger, ■ 

DON'T FRET. 
It is unamiable. A fretting man or woman is one of 
the most unlovely objects in the world. A wasp is a 
comfortable housemate in comparison — ^it only stings 
when disturbed. But an habitual fretter buzzes if he 
don't sting, with or without provocation. " It is better 
to dwell in the corner of a house top than with a brawl- 
ing woman and in a wide house." 

It is useless. It sets no broken bones, stops no leaks, 
gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed pictures, 
cures no spoilt hay, and changes no east winds. It 
affects nobody but the fretter himself. Children or 
servants cease to respect the authority or obey the 
commands of a complaining, worrisome, exacting par- 
ent or master. They know that '^ barking dogs don't 
bite," and fretters don't strike; and they conduct them- 
selves accordingly. ___^_ 

Striking Illustration. — At the Agricultural Con- 
vention held in Boston in March last, the presiding of- 
ficer, Hon. M. P. Wilder, in the course of an able speech 
showing the advanti^e of improving agriculture, gave 
the following example: " We have 150,000 cows in this 
Commonwealth. Suppose science enable these, or im- 
proved breeds, to yield one additional quart of milk jter 
day, this, at three cents per quart, would increase the 
productive capital of the state $4,500 per day, or $1,- 
642,500 per year j or if two quarts per day, a gain of 
more than three millioM ofdollare annually." 

Ko man has ever regretted that he was virtuous and 
honest in his youth, and kept aloof tVom idleness. 
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EMERY & COMPANY'S 



CoREer of Hamilton, Liberty, and Union Streets, 

MAtlUFACTXIBEBS OF THE CELEBRATED PATEEIT 

FKEMIUM BAIL-BOAD HOBSE POWER, 

' WITH RECENT IMPORTANT IHPBOVEMGttXa. 



TniS Horse Power hu received the BianBn pkiMTtim u kIm the mo«t 
ai the Faibs of Lbe N^w Yobk Statr Aqmoultdbal Ejoomr it Al» 

also nt the Stat* Fair of 

M[ciiio*Nin 1851. lix-acti of _.. ,. - .'^.^ - . , 

llie a&ove cases, the conipeli- 

tlon was greater than usual, 

aiiJ embraced tTery Rail-iray d 

Horn PoutT of ad; consider. 5 

&l)Ie nnte in the caunlrv — jE 

among which were WsKiLEE'i U 

(Rac'c and Pinion), ■ndmany ^ 

riihera. Thoy h»ve also been 1| 

enhibttod at the Statb Faiu .| 

i>f Ohio, Haktlamd, and Ig 

JNNSTLTA 

lAc I^ounfy SAoHu 

State, the past BcasDn, wim : g 

like Hucoeas, excepting in caaet \l 

ivlien reaulatiuni of socielics a 

prevented the awarditlg of pre* \ 

The demand for tfaam has 1 
!.\cccded the moEt Baotcuine i 
ml ici pal tons of the proprietora j 
mil notwitlillanding over flra \ 
Imiidred aals hare been oom> 
.ipon the real merits of theh- artWea, d1 oTwtileh u« wamntod to |tn 



bvorafcle comDieiidatfoiii of cemmiiiM* 

AHT in 1890, and at Rooisria in 1861 ; 

pie ted and sold ^nce )li; 1861 , 

not hAlf of the demand hu 

bsen supplied. Theiramog*. 

rts for the coming seunn 
eoable them to tnrn off 
double the amount, with whicb 
they hope to mpply ill orderi 
in good time. The; also loaini. 
fjicture the 0»er-Shot Thresh- 
ing Hachinea, irllh Sepanton 
and Gleaners, nhioh with the 
lateat ImproTenMinta, •are \x- 
lieved to «xc«l any before aold 
by them, or any otliers now 
belbre th* paUie; slw Saw- 
Nilla fbrnrioA uaes for Borti; ' 
Power; Seed Flantere for all i 
kinds of Seeds, hi bills or 
drills, and nnmerons olber Im- 1 
plements. Aa ManufacHren 
and Dealen, Wholesale and ; 
Retail, in Altricnltnral Imple. , 
menta, Machinee, and Seedi, 
they stake their repnlaiitu | 
I, or may be retnrned. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STOEEj 

Not. 3«» * 8T1 BROADWAT, ALBAIIT, If. T. 



